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AUTHOn.iOF W :^E1^PUIRP WxTHIN.”^ii^ 


A Sand/. , oj^ Commoi^, Senas U^wcis^^ a JDiuhs: qf ZsanU^ 


<* Wi hare been npo'b 'a Tisit \o an old Friend, tbrimgh ^boae ge|crou^^b ^pitalitf 
-re enjoyied the * Beet of c^erj ^hing. '* ** She haa parried ^ell, iuid is surrounded 
bjv*V(»*%cst^ every Wng.’" ^ ^ ^ 

^ These are Household Words, familiar where\ sr the English language is spokVn. 
* 4 ^e Author attempts, in a '^^mestio and Social r^nse, to supply the Header w’th the 
“Best of Evei^ii^.” Ve endeavours to give, upon SMh r)X>jeot of Enquiry, a, 
practical Bepb /aq^^at, presumably, Best.' Upon tub question, *‘Whi5h^'y' 
Bear?" of rostjy thftg^ficr suiqlar l%e, difference of opinion will' prevail. T.i 
Author, howeVer, takes his seat in the Court of Domestic JLudgment, having “r:\e 
^ Oirc^i" during many 2^eara, be^n nsulted as an Authority by salv a xif- 

or BViToas. ]|e theTefi7e'ldar’ >not to assume lihe character of a-^Family 
Lawgiver, and will do his “ ZixBx" to guard the repnvktion already earnr 
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TO OUfi EEADERS. 

Fifteen years ag.*, tlio Author cf the ‘'Best of Everythinot^" 
conceived the idea of suliinhting to the Public a Work, embracing 
grea^ i^anety aad iitili^^y, — teaching, in simj^)le language, the methods 
of performing Domestif;* Duties, in the sunshine of Health, and untiei’ 
the dark cloud of Sicknes^. To t‘''ose maUers of practical import- 
ance, "’ore added numerous Hints and Instructi ns upon the forms 
of Etiquette and Social Laws, and tiie nil c^ of Home Amusements. 
In a spirit o'* humour, also, the foibles and errors that impercep- 
tibl} hut surely corrode Domestic peace were ?“epi*uved. . ^ 

How acceptable to the 1 'uhlic die Author’s Ichoiir proved, may 
he gatheicd from the fact, thav in Crea.. Britain “Enquire' Within 
UPON Everything” (tl^e worl above referred to) has reached a 
circulation of nearly Half a LILlioh copies, and in the United 3^ ites 
of America a jale ccndderchly more extensive. 

Hot to «ii 0 Author, but to Ihe Public, belongs the honour of this 
result. To it, in :hief, must he accorded the credit of having 
selected from amoi g a mass of seucetioiial and morbid literature, 
v.ue medest Volu ne, of unpretending appearance, quiet, piuctica^^ 
and quaint in every page, und of having given it pre-eminence over 
every W'^rk of its time, 

Yfithin fitieen years many new matters * of interest have 
arisen. There arc discoveries made, net by the adventures of 
geographical explorers, nor watchers of tho starry skies, — there 
are domestic Livingstones, and homely IIfrsohels, who contribute 
to the more immediate necessities of life, — and hence there has 
aceumulatcd a new Stox*' of practical Suggestions to aid the busy 
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hauil of ^!io ttlouscwife, aiiii guiJo the iiiiiiisteririg Aiaro ofc lift) 
}^ur^. Tlierc arc iio|v’ Amuseii^iits,*iicw Laws j^ccftifig I^omesfc^ 
Life ami ^cspo'iisibiUtj^.^'iiew* Gifts from the lvipl,of**rrovidSico 
fgr the tlaily retxuii’cmc^jts of ALiuldml, j^ew •MltlKjJs of prevent- 
ing ]JLscase, or soot|jiiig Pain; ^an(liUi| Autnor^of “The Best 
OF EyerytuiStg ” has earnestly emfeaVonred, in tIA) c<flninliLiAi 
pifsent volume, to worlKiu) to the ^omeStic Jiiipr(>veinents'^ 

of the Age, and to those who hJve alr^dy shown t\\v apprecia* , 

# ^ * # ' r * 

tion of “Enquire Wimr?,” to Inriiish the “ I^^est op Ev;?ryjjiiing 

in relation to DomiSstij Lif8, ^he result of*lif(i^cn«j"eai>s’ Invention, 
Improvement, ii?'d Discovery, in all* tliiyrilatcs tc^Ilo^ife I'l ecessities • 

and Enjoyments 

• • • * 

.^png the subjects fhus inft’oducjfij, wiy^hff found ifints upon 

Choosing and Furnishing^II?lu3cs,^wwith Reference to numerous 

doraefttic improvements ; F^d and^ookery, (ynbracing rcccipts/oi« 

thfly^’eparation of jnany*ncw ar^cles Diet, new receipts iiw 

Secondary Co|f\cr 3 '^, a|id of prepared tin^presIh'Tcd !Miats; pomes tic 

Itcmedie* f(5r thosp minor aTliftentS^liat* fall Tiidcr m care of 

tlifs Mother and the !Nlirsc, including Diet ag^l brinks lor IFiva- 
M * • a 

. Ipls ; Cooling *d>rinks and i#itps for afid Drinks •for 

\ ••• * 

JVintrf*; ^'cedjework -of v«anou^ Kinds ; Sctv'lkig^and Knitting 

^la^iines ; useful ^MethodS o^ i/^kjngiand mending Textile and 

^thc]^^Iateria^ ; Abashing, 'VT'ringing, ancl Jlangling JMachi!ios, 

and valual4e hii^ts upon efeai^ing, remoAing stisfus, purifj^iig 

and disinfectj^ig ; Simple Dyes for^ Home ^e ; 2few Laws of 

Married Women’s Property, Stamp Laws, Life Insurance, !^klr- 

liage, Uenkruptc^, Property, Tradv^s, and Employment ; Xew 

Methods of Gardening, and tfie cultivation of favourite Plants 

for the conswvatory or windpw ; the Mauagement and Economy* 
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jbf Poultry, llees, &c . ; Biitliiiig, Dj)mcstic Ablutioj?,’an(l ValuabU 
fihits as tq, Turkish, Medicated, and olher^lRatlis^ Sea Bailing, 
Swimming, B(5ati*ig5 and Angling, with ‘mtcrcsilng n0tcs*upon 
ilio i^aiural Hispry oi’ the SOa-shory;’ Seaside .and Inland 
Wafccring-^)laces'^j New S?aidour and Lawn iGamqs, including 
Gioqndt, -Bc'jiijiiep ,l)rMc, *La Crc«se, &(?. ; Hints upon Homo 
pecc?r«atioiis ;#i^‘nging alid Musicat, Instruments; Amateur Acting; 
llhits oji iSliertlmd Writing, Moj^ory, j^' 5 . 

®It 5ias l3ccn dogmed -aSvisablo to arratigo tlus.>'^’'ork in Months, 
commenciiig jvjtji MarflijJtl^ opening of Spring; aral iiijpursuance 
of this plan, tjio coiitcntey whei’cver pra JtieSiblc, lijivo bccq made 
appropriate to ‘the«> i)artic’;lar^ unefoj; which they appeaei 

Tiyis, HMts on BedS^ IJoatiiji!^ Chi&ens, &(j., willtbo found^^pder 
May; Crocpiet, Golf, Angling,'^&c.,^m(\r June; Light Drinks for 
’Sui*j:mer, Swimming, ^ea^ido WAtcriiig- places, &c., in July. JCacli 
month has also a CtiJcftd?-;^ expresfiiy for the Cook and Gardener-, 

In thd coUegtion of^ the varied and useful 'mattc?^ontaincd in 
this ^hc Editor has bedn assisted by^^vwious writers, pro-* 
fcs^sional and amateyi?; ^anc^ the receipts for Medical ifijiedies havd 
♦ieen entirely writtjV^ regularly ^tfialificd practitioper^ /Ihud 
evijry cafe has lyici/taken to carry out in fact the promise indicated 
in the title of the Volume.* ’Ai Sat, jiherefore, as 'such an end 2an 
bo accomplislicd beUvycii Author >nd Header, there ’Ivill h 9 reiii be ' 
found, upon matters within tliQ afln and scope the*VJprk, the 
“ Best of Eveuytui^'O.” ^ 

In addition to an Outlino^of Uie general Con teiits.p given at 
page«vii, a copious and carefully prepared/ Analytical IbJcx will 
be Jound at page 38j). 

Lq^’r Jamarij^ 1871. 



vi Y® WHOLE E^]jISH-SPEA0N& GlO^^v 

Enquities &$ U ]f *Best mode of (holc^nj^ 

* 1 / Best descnption of Jteedlewoffc^ 'if latest and Be^ IJedklnc, 
^ and if Best and most favourite Pastimes of iJW^erimL 

* ( u ^ • 

J'riB Globe dines, and demands of,Soyer,^Zff, 

Whence have you gafiied your wondrous skill in rations V 
Whfre have^ou laoi’hed the cunmngjiha^deliglits ^ 

And soothes the palates of various nations^ ** 

.fjeyer, 'v(QO then, ohupnometei<miand, < 

Was bending o’er a saucepan simmering, 

Turned and politely to enqitying WJtld 
Said, “ I have r,ead the * Sest op EvERvyiiNG/.'^ 

Young Miss F-enclope her lock-stitch|pj^| 

With fairy needle, tliw^and labour scor^iijg ; 

“ The Vo;’k you uo at ouQwf says the Glooe, 

* ** Won’t, like your Ancient g^*^iidifla’a^n the morning 
Be unravelled P Teli me^ my sweet 'p., ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

3ow*thua your needle flijs l&e bi^tj on wing ? ” 

The maiden to the anxious Globe replies, 

** ^ou just consult the ‘Best op ” 

“ iSob Sa^Fye^^you’rp a flourishing M.Ib 1” 

ExcWms^tVie World, discerriipg, ^Jgllectual, 

V Like the potations o^Cthe olden time^ 

Your potjpns now, and ’ drops,’ are rajst efleliwai 
j^lThat,” asks thef Globe, ‘*is j^ncr pharmacoppidf® 

Wl^'^at'is’t you give to soothd dis^i^so’s cting ?r‘^ 

“ For all my pdtients,” answers candid Bob, 
if I now prescribe the * Best? op’’ S^er^tiiing.’ ” 

^ ^ f 

At aVcllery^^mectiiig or on croquet lawn, 

Who< 7 ub the fair Amelia wins the prizes P c • 

And at Beziqrio her/* tuicks ” score all thp “ pojhts/’ 

Your deepest play she quicklj^ analyzes, • 

** How jb^ll wo emulate ^our ^ace a: d skill 
With how and mallet asks'^the Globe'; And she 
Bows archly to each IJemisphero and says, 

“ Do as I fiid, — Bead up the *B. of E. / ’ *J 
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BEST OF EVERYT^iJfiS. 


C'>unsei is given by iJu Wise^ the Remedy by ike Rich. 


March Violets. 

CULLED FOR OUR READLllS. 

Again! again! faciv deil, 

By tho broad nver aoltl^ flowing ! 
RIy birches drooniiig pencilled Bp' ays, 
My cushat ciooning amorous lays, 

My h rk foretelling summer days, 

And my Maich Viobts blow: ig ! 

This is my palace, thii my shrine 
To mo and nature almc i holy , 

Hero sits the hare at break of day, 

At noon the flashing finches play. 

At ivo tho meilcs their v^spe-ti say 
In chants like choiistera lowly. 

And here as pilgiim steps I turn 
Toscer®s so loved — sc long loi waken, 
The spirit of v' .nin^^ Spring 
Flits near mo, and with winnowing .1 ing 
U he woriu of Mcmoiics doth brin 
That Violets wild a’. «ken. 

Th ose for romombrance Vt j that rend 
This chanson fiora ao Pa-t I brin^, 
bo youxS the swct/ts that memory 
showers, 

Tho Present bliss of happy horns. 

The Future of a year oi flov ers. 

The— of Evemi't.irg ! 

I). Muivi VY Smith. 

The Month of March. 

“ February makes a b) tdge, ah I Mat ch 
bicaks ttr 

Thismonth consists of thirty-one uays. 
w'os the first month in the Boman 
year, and until 1762 was regai’d«‘d as the 
lii„t nontn of theyeai in Great Britain, 
before that date the legal Er^lish year 


was reckoned from tho 26th of RIarch. 
March s now the third month in the 
calendar. 

The Cook’s Calendar for 
Ma^'ch. 

“ JIareh birds are best** 

Fish iv Seauon. — Salmon, turbot, 
brill, soles, sturgeon, smclto, oystc.s, 
.obstcis, crabs, mullet, mackerel, cod, 
dory, salmon-trout, skate, po-'ch, eels, 
^irawns, whiting, shrimps, puce, cockles, 
dabs, rnd carp. 

Meat in Season. — Beef, house 
lamb, veal, mutton, pork. 

Poultry and Game in Season. — 
Capons, chickens, fowls green geeso, 
ducklings, hares, rau>itB, pigeons, wild 
ducks, snipe, teod, and ridgoon. 

VBGETAFLEb IN SeASON. — TumipS, 
carrots, parsnips, brocoli, cabbag«*«, 
celery, asparagus, scali ilo, cucumbers, 
lettuces, mustard anu cicss, mushroor s, 
s^dnach, Brussels sprouts, cudi <^e, mint. 

The Gardener’s Calendar 
for March. 

**A bushel of March dust is worth a 
king* 8 ransom** 

March is the most important and busy 
month for the gardener. All tho lieavy 
w'^ork of uiggmg, tiei;..hing, and piopar- 
ing the ground ought to bo completed 
J uring J anuary and Fcbn..iry, as March 
is pre -eminentiy the month for sowing, 
]^nting out, and thinLing out tho 
crops for the coming summer, ns well 
as giufting, training, ond nciling fruit- 
frees, planting out ro£Cs, Ac. Fork up 
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asparagus strawl^en^ ^&ds, < plant ! 
out cauliflower af^ cabb&g;^ plants,] 
fdio Jerusalem artichokes ana holly- ^ 
hooks ;«>80W leel^, onionS| carrots, pars- 
nips, paisley, spinel peafi^ becms, let- 
tuce, mustcu^ and feress in the open 
ground. Sow in a gentle heat melons, 
cucumbers, capsicums, tom^itees^ celery, 
vegotabh marrow, — all exo“,pt the "first 
two to be planted out^Ln the end of 
April or early May. Protect bulbs, 
from Jrost ai^ wind ; top-d|fess pansiov 
and sow tender annuals in a* warm | 
border, or in pons in a c^ol hotbed. ’ 
Best Hints on CherptsingJ . 
Purchasing, ar^d Building 
a House. — Choosing a llovji. — 
The choice of a bouse is in importance 
second only to^the £j^ection of a friend. 
Tho best residence is one wl^jch is not 
inconveniently dista|[t^ from y(i\ir place 
of busines^—k: in achoorfhl add healthy 
lototy, and of which the Ant, include’’ ' 
ing rates and taxes, < does npt exceed* 
one-sixt}]^ ,of your income. " Bo not* 
choose a neighbourhood merely hecausd 
it is fashionable, and carefully «'ayoid 
ocGupykig a dwelling in a locality of 
doubtful reputation. Be partici^ar as 
to wheyierfit is dry, with convenient 
sewage and planter- of watc^. A south- 
ern or western 4spect is to be pre- 
ferred. Slibuld*the house bp infested*^ 
with vermin, avoid it. ^ See that tho 
wiflflows and dojtrs are well secured, 
thattliere are pfo^r<;neans'of ventila- 
ticfli, and that the chimneys do notsm^e*. 

Lot (\ll needflil repairs he ,made by 
^tlo landlord before the completion of 
your agreement, othf^rwise you will 
probably be required to\execute thdli 
at your own expense. Bo not deal wi^ 
a lfuidl(ti‘d who :s commonly reputed as 
beingdisob]i^ng, greedyvor litigious. In 
every case t&ve a lease properly drawn 
out and stamped. 

Avoid the neighbourhood of a slug- 
msh stream, &.nml-dam, or fteqh-water 
lake. Thoi. penalties kre rheumstismi^ 
i^e, impaired eyesight, loss 'of app|e<v 
tite, asthma, and other distressing ail^ 
n^ts. Choose a house awd v from the . 
vioinity of tan-yards, and tallow, soap, ' 
and chemical works, t The neiahhour- : 


hood of old and crowded buxial-grounda 
and of slaughterh&86ffis^% he shuimed*.^ 
A 1^7 situation is neijlous, ei i)ecially . 
during the prevale^e of raidemics. . 
r Never lease a ^ouse m a nas?ow 
street, unless 4 ^ bdbk ~ premises are* 
ppen imdextensivfi. ' Houses built with 
sea stmd will in ((lie winter months dis- 
charge diipisture ; a kesidence so con- 
structed ^s unsuitable for cMdren. A 
house with (wo entrance dqprs k.mord 
healthy than oiSe' onlv. Befoib , 
'^closing younborgaii^ tiy to obtain some ^ 
^account of the house from 4 former, 
occupant. r • 

PuHCHA^o A House.— pur- 
chasing a<b(^je,*\^6ther old ‘oitne^, 
do not trust do appea^ces, or rely 
<m yo^^rtowfi judmank "V^en you 
have Selected a nousG likely to suit 
your fafiii^^and your purse, employ a 
anTYeyfT to inspect esrery portion^! it. 
He wit? examine the foundations, tlio 
state^/f the sewij^, and the dnlsmicter of 
the maWialfi t^nich form th%walls. do 
willfbe able to detect if soft bricks have 
been used, by ■Bnding traces of damp at 
the bottom of Ihe walls. In examinCig * 
the joists, flooiing, and other woodwork, * 
'he will enabled to report whethdt 
cheap Ameri^en fir has been used’in- 
stead of well-seasoned £mber. By your 
Bollo'-vr you must loolTimiw^e nature 
of the> tenure and (the durotiin k)f tho 
buildhig leaso.{\.Jf you can obtain a 
freehold preperfw, so much the hettef ; 
if not, be^ part^.ulor in consideitng 
wHeth6Fthb gro^i^-rent Is such as tr> 
justify the purchase,! and obtain evi- 
doifce s to tho extent of the parochial 
find other rateq. You will do well to 
secuilft a portion of ground beside your 
^ house, on w^ch you might erect an 
U addition shoud your tamiiy increase, 
or year business demand further accom- 
modation. Bewf^fe of rashly purchasing 
fixture8,^uch ati window-blinds, b'lll 
caif ets, and kitchen furnishings ; new 
artiues may be found in the end more 
economical. Make an efiQ[>rt to p^t thc^ 
whole o^the purohase-money. A bond 
on your house wiB endanger ybur (geddt, 
anU gffeot your oomfort.* 

Bvildiko a Ho1fflB.n -Select' veur 


Good Counsel no Price. 


butjk bjfpr% completing your i the purohase-moifii;^ is pfi j up. This 
entr mr the site, ascertain. L is doneM^ monthly mstcdmeuts — asunL 


JocaHty, butjk bjfpr% completing your 
>arnmgementr mr the ute, ascertain, 
the prdbise naituittof the soil. a 
gravelly subtil yok will readily obtain 
a ^ood founda^oi^^but if clay fd 
'moist earth is presatff^, be cautiops. 
Tou may indeed pncufe aneartificiaf 
foundation by IpymgV bed of concrete, 
but this is attended with, coj^idcgable 
pxponse. tOonsult an architect ‘^tdien 
you tire abou% jo build; he iKdll sub- 
mit a drdwing for'your ar^roval, and- 
I afterwards prepfte frorking plans and a« 
■specification. You ^ould then get the 
work contracted for ^ some respectable 
b^ildei^mployingthe architect or asur- 
yeyorto superintend it ^ t#e dwelling 
is to be reared of brick, ascestun tha| 
the bricks ard spongy, bu^fathe 
weU-burnt kin(ftiiOwn as The 

quali4y of the* mortar must also be 
ascertained. Yoh should peaftin^ly 
inspect thi plumber' B^work, whach, if 
inferior, will afterwaras»^ipose^«u to 
endless ex^nso. See that the timber 
eirfployed is Memel or Baltic fir. ^he 


bin4 the structure. Tiles |^ouid notbe 
used in roffiug ; dates ard more diftable, 
and ornamcmUjirtDonft allow zin^o fie 
used either as gutters or water-^es ; j 
it wjLstestffider ezpdtu^ Broviw for | 
thp reception-rooms KRuble chipiney- 
pieces, which much im^ve Ihe appear- 
*anc8 of the npoms. jit £mig^ aad^ 
diling-cvLtres be of bluAsome patterns.* 
Building Societies.— Bulg- 
ing Societies are regulated by an Ac^ , 
of Parliament jiassed ifl 1986 (6»^7 I 
Will. IV.). •They are es^aj^lished on the 
principle of ouabfijig the ai^nbers to be- 
oonfto owners of houses 4y a systo^^ of 
monthly payments, suchnayments being 
about one-third mofe thin the frdinary 
renfL A member of a*building socj^ety 
fixes on a house which he is desiroim of 
purchasing. He applies to his^osiety, 
which aemployn a surveyor to inspect 
the tenement; if he approved it, its 
pi^hiflse is e^ted.* The membir 
enterp ^n immediate possession, the 
•ociSty jrdtafpjfig the litle-doeda until 


is done 41)'’ monthly instalments — asuuL 
equal to 4 cent, ef the pynoip^ 
and 5 ^r cent, interest being .paid by 
the occupaift yeafly. Ti^e entire debt 
is usually extinguished in tiiiiteen years, 
when •tjjb house beepmes the absolute 
property of* the occupant juildiiig 
societies ha^e ponded to elevate the con- 
dition o^the industrial classes, and are 
‘to bo regarded with c6uq|;enanco and 
^vour. • • ' 

Hints to House Tenants. 
^Any one entering on possession of a 
" nouse fs^bound to rent it for twelve 
monies. A hodbe occupied without a 
l^e may be quitted by the tenant on 
his giving six months' notice to the 
landlord or ‘his agfent, but not till the 
expiry ftiat permd. In li^e manner 
the tenanf who fins no ^ase must ro- 
ipeive six manths’ notice tsovCf his laifd* 
lord before bein^ required to quit his 
Joccupanc^. Th^ period of notice does 
not expire till the first quarfbr day fol- 
lowing the lost day of the six mouths. 
The English quarter days are Lady Day 
(25t]PMarch), Midsummer (24th June), 
Micha*llmas (29th September), and 
Christmas (26th December). Kent i'S 
payable at 2oon of^he quarter day, 
Jbiit no proceedings for itf recovery 
can be tdkpnHill the day following, 
unless the tenant is removing his goods. 
Bent may only be lejciBy tendered in 
thn^current coin,%f*thl realm, or in 
notes of the Bank of England.^ When 
a house is 'taken by written o^emcTiA 
for a tgrm of three years, the tenancy 
cejpses at the cxjiiration of the term, 
notice to qiut bemg unnecessary^ 

\ Queen's taxes are ply^le on tke p^'c- 
^mises, as are t^e land tax and sewer 
rates ; it is therefore desiraiflc, on en- 
tering a ^ouse, to asQ^rtoin that these 
burdens have been discharged. Ground 
rent, the land tax, the voperty tax, 
Ifid sewSr ratesp are bv 1^ imposed 
oil the*lai^ord, and^ unlesg it is other- 
'^4^ specked in his lease, the tenant 
can recovea these claims from l^e 
laqdlord. Buildings ^constructed by 
the tenant, ipstin^on stones or bricK 
may he removed liiin before tffb 
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expiry of !iu lease but ^ctiofis ^t- 
ta^ed to the soil^Sy posts* c^not. A 
lessee must leav^ the premises m tenant- ^ 
able Impair, thoug^ he piif^ Imve re- 
ceived ^em in dilapidate^ C(^ipition — 
the lasr hol£dn^ that he should have 
attended to his interests at hie entry. ^ 

• Best Advice on Papering 
and ^Painting.— When a new 
house has passed out oi the han^ of 
the builder and carpenter, thS painter, 
and paperh^Figer take their place, hn 
general it wiU be found advantageous 
to restrict the tradesmen to a fixed suni. 
If you prefer to select your ov t paper^r 
hangings, keep in vie^ these considera- 
tions: — ^When the ceiling is lowi oak 
paper, or any paper of a d^knhade, 
m^e it appa;entl^^ lower still. If a 
room bo defectively Ught^^ a dark 
paper wilft aggravate <4he evil. * Papers 
|v^th lar^ &8igns are %insfiited to a, 
small room, making it look smaller!'^ 
and generally papers^ith acvarietyof 
colours iiqd showy pattcnis are incon-* 
sistent with elegance. Striped papei^ 
are better adapted for rooms with low 
ceilings. When pictures are be 
hung, paper with fioral devices is espe- 
cially unsik\V«ble. Paper of a uniform 
colour, such As li^t or ^rk green, is 
admirably v*idnj)t6a for pictures, llr^ass 
picture-rods ought to Jje p^vided iif 
the principal rooms. Bioom paper, 
lately introduced^ is oxceUently adapted 
both for rece/^dc^-vooms and private 
ai>artmc,nt^. ^The paint of doors^lbid 
windcf>^ ouglit to exhibit a tint suitable 
to the paperhangings, even though other 
portmns of the woodwork may not ma- 
terijuly vary from the painter’s ordiif^ 
Kvhite or cream q^lour. The ceiling is 
gonercLily Vhitc. *' 

Tho bei^ paperhangings which have« 
yet been produced aro Leo’s “Oleo 
Ghorta phperhaT%ings.” • Ndt only are 
the designs chaste and suitable alike 
to medimvtt and modem fumituiv*, 
with a sxose textui^ and a«>velvft 
softness, b\it, without thb aid ef 
varnish, they are impervious to w^, 
and when soile^ may be 'hashed with 
soap and water without injury to Ihe 
fgbric. With respi3Ct to its peculiar 


Qualities we hava subjeeted the Oleo 
Charta paper of l&sdf'o. && to thelnost^ 
seveia tests, and w^re^ of opinion that 
these entirely justi^’ the chums of the 
•inventors. „ r ^ «■ 

How to Pictures.* 

The ^orst * potion in which a 
painting can bC placed is directly 
ppposite Cl window,Tas‘ its surface so 
re^^ts Che light that the olyect cannot 
be seen except ^m ^a .side -view. 
.The pictun ou^t 4o Be hung so as tt>r 
allow tho li|ht tUb window to fall., 
upon it from the some side ip which*' 
the artist saw or Clnaginedthe picture 
to appear ip natuje ; tiu^t is to, jay, the 
shadows in tk^ picture ought to 'Vje on 
that side of IhCobJecfcs which is opposite 
to dtrecnon frorf which the light . 
comes: fpr ^example, in the case of a 
tree or house, if me window is (m*the 
right hip,nd the shadows on tho peture 
must be tou^r£ the left ^and of the 
obs^'r^r, as i^pfojected from tho right 
side to the ftii, as w'ould bectho case in 
nature if the light fell upon the right of 
|lie objects perceived. 

' Best*^ Advice on Fii^e- 
jdrlktes. — The immense variety in 
tne pattS^s of ^ates for drawings ahd 
difiinj rooifis and private apartments 
renders it impo^ible^ jlo more than 
stat^^^ some principles ^ which our 

choip may be determinedvf The^ best 
modern gratesC*£re combinations of the 
old rngiste^ sto^e an^ the Kumford ihi- 
provemer^ ^he fireplt^e should haw' 
•back hftd sided ^ firebrick. The bf^ 
should be small. a curved 

Kffbnttip to be preferred ; it presents a 
^lorge surface e for radiation. Do not 
choose grates ^of wide'axv^ open con- 
struction. TJo neck^of tke chimney 
ought to oe closed' by a registered 
plafb, to proVbnt' the escape of hof air. 
The best gratec.Kiavo the bars low, about 
eight irohes from the hearth. A certral 
position in the room is best for the 
fin^lace. Grates with burnished steel 
fronts i&e liable to rust, but many gratis 
have two sets of bars, which fit into a 
socket, one of pdished steel for spmxier, 
the other witi^ c^tst irop 'bars 'for 
1 winter uce» ' •w. 


^il is Fine that is Fitting. 5 

Best Advice on the Kit- Fitci^^'n Boilers.- ^T'jese are very 
Chen R\rge and Boiler, apt, in a longer or 'Sorter tijne-accord- 
— The Kitchen Banoe. — The size, ing to ^e character of the water used-r- 
the completeness. 'the finish, and conse- to become incrusted with a BV>ny de- 
qiienfly the expe. ze of this important ^sit. This substance is a. non-con- 
uticle must de^ enc on circumstances, of ductor of neat, ^nd at 'sngtn becomes 
which the purmiasc ' is .the only proper so thick os m^iterially to iniorfere .with 
judge. The best ki chen range for ordi- the process of heating the water in the 
nary use consisti of a boiler which runs boiler, and even to cause the iron side 
along the back and one side of t^e fire, next the fiu to bum through. The 
This is filled by means of an oval aper- eifectu'^l cure for this inuonvenience is 
ture in its coyer. The aperture is to remove the lid of the boiler, and have 
covered with 8 lid. consisting of a heavy the incrustation cut off with a chisel, 
plate of cast metal having a projection In some cases it is requisite to do this 
on its under surface* fitting in^o a groove every p'x months, 
running along the margin, and the Best Kind of Fendfbs and Fjre- 
gro'^vo being filled with water by means in. ns. — The best fenders are low, 
of the condensed stes n, prevents the permitting the free radiation of heat, 
steam from escaping, aud a it also as Bronze fenders are to bo preferred 
a safety-valv^ * for the dining-room, parlour, and bed- 

The boiler is usually dlle/* by hand, room^ , a fondf^r of pob’shed steel, 
but when it is of large size it is some- with b^ass and gilt ornaments, is the 
times supplied by pipes ^rom th( most suitable for the drawing-rook, 
cistern. On the oxpoute sid of the . In purchasing re-irons, it is better to 
grate is an oven, whici may je partly select those of a small size | the twisted 
heated from the ordinary nre, but is pattern is the most ornamental. Firo- 
like wise furnished with a small grate iron'' ought always to bo kept bright. 
I uder it, which makes it cvailable for To prevent rust during the summer 
baking meat and pastry. The gute months, fire-irons should be rubbed with 
itself is fitted up with a partition of Florence oil, and wrapped up m brown 
iron, capable ‘^f being 'noved by con- paper when laid aside 'n the summer, 
cealed jackwork and a key, so as How co Choose Carpets, 
to enlar£ ' . diminish the fi ^ ir the — The carpet ought co assimilate with 
grat'', us may be requisite. This par- the style 01 the paporhan^ngs, but 
titlon carries on it a revolving trivet, the quality of the material must 
by means of which a ketth or ..aucepan depend on the canal ility of the pur- 
may be placed overt! ) fire. The upper chaser’s pocket. In carpets, at in 
horizontal Lor of t> j grato is mad.; ^0 many other tilings, ibe de M^st orti- 
fold down, for the double purpose of clcs are generally the cheapest in Jie 
holding a pot or ciaucopan and of di nin- end. In illustration of this we may 
ishing the height of the fire (as the nor- 'i.tate that thr corjict in our dining-room 
tition already'’ ftdverted to diminishes cost 5s. 6d. a yard, and although it has 
thebreadtn of the fire) , beneath the fire • been in doily use for four yearn it looks 
place is an iro.. shelf Ox* IraM^er, which as well os ever For dining and drawing 
ijing pulled out, can s*'.pport th'^ dnp- rooms Brussels carpets ore the best. If 
ping-pan, or afford r jom for plates and the roons are smal' choose small pat- 
dishes wBch require to be ki pt hot. terns with few colours, or of a pattern 

The dimensions of this kitener range formed of shades of the same colour os 
must depend on the size of tht fire- the ground, su^h os a ^recu carpet with 
place ; Wt from its coupleteness 1 mosses or small ferns m various shades 
it will he found woU adapt^ to its ' of green, or a carpet with an indistinct 
purpose, and it can, by the lessening or | pattern cf ribbons or arabesques of a 
increasing of *be fire, be made suit ;ble 1 small size. When there is nothing very 
eitliex* to a small or a large household. | decided to attract the eye, the defects 


IV/io kaks not' Before^ finds himself Behind, 

of wear are not so obviausr ' $tair car- if there had been hone at all/ LiiiOA 
pets are idio*’ oest^of Brussels mijce.; cVumb-cloths have f»ot iMs^efect ; they , 

criipson wears longest; they mnr^bhe of a ^are so thick that the dust nonnot pdbe- 
l?attemthat willaadmit of beilig turned 'trate 'them, and it i» easily removed 
upside dow, as it i^ a gootf plm frp- from their smooth ^rfac<^ But they 
quently iio change thft position/ of the also have their fw^ra I they soon s&il, 
carpet, that the edge of each step may and when wasfieal .the colour fades 
not always come in the sahi^.spot, #!enob tune^ntB then are nearly bleached 
which would soon wear ‘the fabric, wldte ; hut even tlfenliiey still resist the 
For bedrboms, if Brussel^ cdipet is too passage *qV' dust through their sub- 
expensive, Kidderlninster comes next, stanee.'* They should be fast^ed down , 
A small gay pattern of crimsons or with flat brass-hea^d t%cks‘ made for^ 
oak colours \irears best; aoroid bluei^^ the purpose,' which afe sold at dny iron-' 
or lilacs or shades of stone colour : the monger’s. Iliese lifien^^cloths are also 
two former fade quickly, «and the latter ^ made* in narrow widths for covering 
always looks dirty. ^ stair caipets. * 

BestWfey toLay CappeAs. To Chooseia Sidebcrard- 

— Cover the floor with thick brown pa^er, and Chfffunip’**. — The sideubard 
whichissoldinlargeijpllsforthdpurpose ; must be^daptrlf to the ^iSse of the apart- 
have the carpetipropcrly fitted, and, on ment> ^d’dausuallv^cbnat^ctcd of ma- 
the binding of the edges, sew^itft^^gular hogany q^> oak. Ibedestal •sideboards, 
distances nnall bras^Vings in such a with shelves and drawefs on each f iae, 
mfi:«ner thit ^hen the cai^et is laid * enclosedfby doora^ org the most con- 
iLey will not appear beyond the edges. ‘ venifen^and e^ogp^t.’ The chiffonier 
hound tl^ sides of h;he room drive ^ is thoi^i^i^st s^l^itute for the sideboard 
medium-sized brass-headed nails, at the / in a small room. The best tihifibniers 
same distances from each other as the are adorned with mirrars and carvcTd 
rings are sewed on the caipet ; when ornaments, and'bught to contain a shelf 
ready, begin at the top of the room^nd fo^the receptidh of books, 
hook the rings over the brass-headed <, Vyincjov^ j,Blind.s. — For re- 
nails, which^must be driven into the ceprion-rooms use Vonotian blii^^s, 
floor far enough tOLadmit of the ri^gs which 'are extremely ctogant rnd very 
catching a firtn h 4 )la. ^Vhen the top in ^ durable : the fauoiirili^.^ col ours are 
hobked on, stretch the ea^pet to the *green%id a light buff, w'ffite ^ico 
opposite side end hook it' on, then blindst> Impart a^ colfl aspect,’* dhdscon 
fastdh the sides iif like manner. This become r dingy. *^*^linds of buff uniop 
is ipuch less trwbiestime and is moi^p cloth are aipropll^fite for bedrooms, but 
economicid than^ailing down carpetl. aret«not.imsi«ftabl^Kor rece^tion-rooifls, ‘ 
tBeSfrCrumb-cloths.'— Every vfliere this specidb w blind is pi^^ferredf*- 
fining-room should have a ^d-sized 'Window Cu<tf tains. — ^Win- 
cnimb^loth under the dining-tablf. d^cuhains are alike useful and oma- 
Some people prefer these or gay coloured montaj. Tkiey might to be chosen of a 
woollen amaterial, 1\r of green or dun colour harmonu^mg with lAe caroet, 
coloured baize, hound with scarlet or paperhanging^ and othoy drapery of the 
crimson bra^. They look very well at ^apartment. a r^e, rod or green ci«r- 
first and k.eep cle^ a long tpne, but toinsvrill blend pleasantly with ordinary 
our experience has' been that in a very drape^. ^WindoAr curtains are composed 
few weeks they act as flltore, through of satin, silk, rep, diimask, moreen, caliCb, 
wliich the dust penetrat^ to the <surfa^s and cdier fabrics. Bep is very durable, 
of the carpetV^nd remains there tofcolly <> hut dama^, which may be poiiodic|dly 
unaffected by the sweeping-hrudi refireshed by the dyer, is the most eco- ' 
being each day ground deeper into the" nomical and useful. Net ai^ muslin 
carpet, which beeimes^ more worn out < curtains should b^substynited or tfld^ 
wl^ che orumb-cloth is removed than daring the summqv months., \ 
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▼alahcM have been dispensed with as 
eolle^.ting dm *: a-'d o' souring the light; 
*and the curtains are now* suspended bj 
large rings on bras,^ or mahogany rods, 
haying oman 3ntol v^rminals. Window 
(Curtains are seldom ^«rawn, their prin- 
cipal use being to coi cesl tiie window- 
ahutters, intercept c^ughts Irotn the 
window-sashes, ai d impart a comfort- 
able aspect to the apartment. 

• Choice of a Husband.— 
As few ladies an pixvileged to initiate 
' proposals in reference to spouses, direc- 
tions may only be giyen with respect 
to the acceptance o^ ''fwB, Dv. not en- 
courage the advances of a gentleman 
vho's oelievedto hove jilted a lady; 
you owe this to yow sex md to society. 
Never believe ary one whose p-'otesta- 
' tions of love ar-' intense at first jij,‘ht ; 
yon may bettor judge the Lanj nehts of 
the 1 tan who loves you by his manner 
than by his words, should a gentle- 
man soIgv. you for a^Leniions i pre- 
ference to others, you u C/ justlfikd in 
recognising his kindly disposition ; with 
a little encouragement he is likely to 
be ome your lover. Do not coldly iv- 
ject the advances of any respectable 
P'jrson who honours you wi^h his pro- 
posds; the tiraii suitor ’nay prove a 
most wor.hy on%„ and anyhow you owe 
an acknow’'' '’o*iient of courtesy t^ nil 
who indicflte towards you respect, or 
friendship, or affectio’-, four good 
sense will teach you to nrevent i ay one 
whnm you do not inte d to .narry pro- 
secuting his advances iO far V.8 to neces- 
sitate youT giving him a repulse. If a 
handsome present is sent you by a grn- 
tlemon whom you cannot accept os c 
lover, return it at once, wich a /rank 
expression of your appreciation, accom- 
panied by a regidt that yv. a cannot re- 
toia so valuable a gift. Jn genera' you 
may look with favour on those gentle- 
men whom your papa invites fr t^uently 
to tiis table, and mamma rejoices to 
introduce to her evening parties. If 
a suitor remains long at ms wine, and 
joins the ladies with a fiushed che^, or 
IS 'inderstv/od to be flMt in his habits, 
reject bis offers, and on no account be 
entrapped by his ^ rofessions of refor- 


I mation. He L' not a honoful lover 
whose tastes even ’««'«rge on ‘dissipation. 
His ha' .ts may improve, hut do not 
stake your happiness i.pon the chance. 
Do notdespise a lov :r because he is poor, 
—but if he is pew and lacks applica- 
tion, he will not suit you os a husband. 
“I propose to marry your daughter,'* 
said a young medical practitioner to a 
citizen who h^d amassed a fortune by 
industry “ Marry my daughter, sir ? 
what have you got to keep her with P ” 
**My^ lanceb only," said the young 
pl^sician, **but I moan to use it." 

* You shall ha/e her," said the father, 
struck by the young man's expression 
of d\ rision. 

Let our young lady readers attend to 
these parting hints. I . Let your accepted 
lover be some yea^s your senior; von 
will re ,.ect him all the more hereafter. 
2. Do not mawy a vulgar rich man ; he 
will not ele /ate you much ir. the sociia 
world, and any little advantage in this 
way will be more than negatived by 
/our having to endure manhers which 
are uppleasont to you. 3. Break off an 
engagement wiUi a suitor who proves 
of fitiiil humours— cheerful to-day, and 
moody or morose to-morrow. IIow 
could you spend a lifetime with one of 
mocis BO voiiable P These are too often 
piemonitory of chronic aiLicnt, some 
disease of the brain. 

Choice of a Wife. — ^Marriage 
is the most important step in life. An 
impudent union is the c..u8e of life-long 
misery, while a judicious alliai ce is the 
greatest oi' temporal blessings. xLo wh 0 
maninrasblyisafool. Early marriages 
ar* to bo recommended where the p: rents 
of both parties are satisfied, wfiore there 
are proper means of support, ar 1 where 
the young lady is of prudent and ocono- 
miem habits. As a rule, a man under 
twenty-one should rot ven^^uro- upon 
matrimony, and no time has been lost 
should he not marry til^ thirty. In 
cnoosing a wife every man should be 
guided DV such counsels as these 
Remark the lady's temper. No 
extent of arcomplishmenta will compen- 
sate for the lack of anJability. A lady 
who onswen her mother petulantly 
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will proY# 1i thoivin £ef ^usl^oad’i * Best Condiments; anEcso- 
pillow. If die qA&brels with^er com- nouical Council.— K iuKlredB of fhou-, 
*paiiiona at scl^l she wiH certainly Bonda of people irood the “Dip.** 
scold 8er Bervonts imd yesc Aer children, logue between the Eutch Oyen, Sauoe- 
If she M siisceptibla of hefora *pan, Spit| Gridi|pify and Fiying-pvn/* 

in which those ^ofthy members of 


marriage, shS will niter it be liable to . — — _ . 

joOlouB humours and other unnleasant J •ddmestii^ servlcoffell to abusing one 
xreoks. 2. Beu'tee of flirts. * A. girl" — 
who bidb for admiration, aifl has smiles 
for eyery one, should be met upon her 
oum terms. Marnage with the^hoartless 
is not to bethought of. 3. lieyer dreoA 
of marriage with one of extravagant 
habits. A clergyman* bent on mar< 
riage dined with a friend Vho pos- 
Bossed threb marriageable daughters. 

Before dinner he had been at S loss 
as to which of younj* ladies fle 
should propose to. • Towards the close 
of the meed cheese was prddi^d, and 
each of the throe silLitrs took a portion, 
figfore easing the first pai^cf her mor-J 
sel, the second scraped hers, and the^ 
thii'd took the chee^ just as it was: 

The yisicov was no longer at a loss ; 1^* 
proposed to the lady who, cleanly with- 
out being extravagant, scrapdd her 
cheese.* Let every suitor carefully re- 
mark as to his admired one's views con- 
cerning doAestic expenses and personal 
attire; if in \ho,paronta]ihome s^e is 
heedless outj^, ho may be satis^ed 
that her profusion wil] bo < boundless 
whph she is admitted into her own. 

4.*The^ gentlo\loman who c.\hibit8 
S(^did inciinaj|h)na is unsuitable as a 
wife; Bhe«wqpld introduce mean!f<|ss 
^ ydttc^ family hearth; your friends 
would not invito her to their homes; 
and iya a miserable poitiiinony yoA would 
be compelled to ^-ag o\it the 6pan**of 
Kfcv If the tobject of your afiec- 
ticftis has h wl^e father and a discrcht 
mother, ^u may mokd your proposals <] 
with full'^onfidence that, should your 
suit prevail, yoAr fhturo pahner will 
he “ a crown to her husband." 

To Cl^n M^ble Chim^ 
ney-ipidces.— A gill of soap leeg, 
hdf a pint Af bullock's gall, tokened 
with pipeclay or lime to the^consistenfb 
of cream, laid og thickly with a brusl^ 
and left for some hours or days. 'It 
mil easily wash ofi'.^ 


another, recrimiilatiag such defects as 
^ch coifld allege c%alnst his fcllow- 
66]ghnt.*'And many housewives must 
have gathered u^ful jiinm from the 
perusal of«that flialogife, and* turned to« 
L practical aftiount railous suggestions^ 
~ disclose^ by an imagina^ but ^musing 
vituperation. 'W’Adave it ofi the autho- 
rity of ** Opr Spepi^ Kitchen ^mmis- 
sioner,’* tlnt^ suxglar contention tobk 
place betweqjf the* members of the Gon- 
din^ei^kftFainily, jp is^sb each claimed 
supenority gver his n^ghbour. 

Ca yeItne Pepper led off with a fled- 
bot ak^ok upo^ bis ahumbler brc&ren, 
Bl&c^ and denouncing the first 

as djw and slightly ; anoiidicul^g 
the other alAnsipid, and **^ery like a 
dustman." 

^ Black Pepper retorted upon Cayenne 
t^t he Whs too violent and hot-heaAeff 
to bb odwtted into good society ; and ' 
White Pepper mode grave insinifh- 
tidns%againSt»the puKty of Cay&ne, 
charing him wiljh bej^^n adulterated 
edm^und of red-lead7mM)gaiw saw- 
dus^ond cochineal. ^ 

Mustard displayed a friendly fehling 
towards himblc;^ Peppers, but fle- 
c^ed tlu^f'thd^ like Gayenne, wcri^ 
fforeignbrs ; saidVhat if mey^ confin|0 
themselves to the Epical countries of 
^Imir b^th, their absence from temperate 
V^jns wcjuld ^ever be regretted ; and 
remorkedlhat]^ considefedcimself quite 
capable of igE^hing oyer the stomachic 
welfare of the inhabitants of tempepto 


This ^ttack •upon foreigners roused 
Ginnaiton, wheso tall and withircd 
forriL rose conspicuously among the 
gremp; and he possibly might have 
obtained a respectful hearing, ^itd n(^. 
QiNOBi^ Mace, and Glover demanded 
to speak at thes same moment wliilf 
l^MEO made sii^ h grating ndiso 
upon the <ablc, tbaf tho%'rebafto udsame 



Hunger is the Best Sauce, 


ojoite imistelligible — in fact, a sort of 
Btik^lonian ali-spice. • 

; Tn*) lionse'rifVfl attention (t' e same 
•matronly lady ^ho took notM of the 

Dialogue betw^r the Cooking Uten- 
sils **) was called fo Che disturbance by 
a Tiolent fit of sm hzing that OYeroa?ne 
her, caused by coinmotion among the 
irritated and imtoting di8pv.l;ij&ts. Ke- 
coyering from this, she resoiyed \o listen 
attentively end re'>ort the proceedings. 

Ginger co^tri /ed tb fCi^ce a hearing 
against a strong ^sistanoe ; in fact, He 
was so tough in the grain, tl^t he would 
not give way, '..at managed to get 
thrc'^gh a very florid peroration, in 
which he boasted q£ bpinjr the father of 
gmger beer (derisive cries of “ pop ! **), 
gingerbread, ar 1 wine and c Aes in a 
variety of Lrms. He concluded his 
urption by quoting in his farour a pas- 
sabC from the highest poetical authority, 
Shakspeare, who had written. * An‘i 
,had but one penny in the wuld,' thou- 
shouldsf have it to bu> gwgwhread ! ** 

• But the excitement which this address 
occasioned was nothing to the outburst 
of derision when modist Sanr rose to 
represent his claims. ;The troplctd re- 
presentatives were So coutemptuouslv 
inclined, that they filled the r^om with 
aromatic odo^'^s, w'th the same feeling, 
perhaps, Chat induces a coneexv^d fop to 
waiu h' perfumed handkerch'ef when 
compelled to sit by ^..e side of a poorer 
brother. 

Salt, looking pal as ihow, but with 
eyes glistening likr o'yatais, \ entured to 
say that he was not only the most Eng- 
lish, but the most universal, i sceusrry, 
and therefore more widely diffused th^ 
any othr'* of the Condimental family. 

Here Nutmeg inter.upted, with tue 
ironical remarks that while himself. 
Cloves, Cinnamon, aad the Peppers 
were bom upon tropical trees, and 
ripened by unclouded siuur, miserable 
Sut had heen forced into miLes and 
oaves, and that the Sea had been ever 
■iuce the creation trying to wash him 
out of ezistmice. 

Salt replied, with modest dignity, 
that if the mighty Sea had bee.^ for^ 
fOuntlosB ages wndeavourng to effect 


his extermination, the Jd.iempt had ut- 
terly ^ailed. Ho was as powerful, as 
nniversd to-day, as when the Holy 
Voice said, ** Let there be light” (Sen- 
satioL.) The Sea was, in fact^ hfs earner 
to every shore; he did not allude to 
ships- the Sea bore him in her bosom 
— and the Sun welcomed him, and gave 
him a varm reception upon every 
strand. He could go back antecedent 
to Shdkspeare, and quote from Holy 
Writ these memorable ords : “ If the 
talt haa lost its savour, wherewith shall 
it be sdtedP” But he could quote 
Sha^ B^eare also, and say, “ la not dis- 
course, manhood, learning, gentleness, 
virtue, and libeia^ty the spice and salt 
that ser son a man P ” 

Hereupon arose a terrible outcry, the 
Spices ’ 3minding the speaker that theg 
were embodied ’x the same commenda- 
tion, and that they s^tiod first in the 
poet’s enumeration. 

At this point the housewife inter- 
fered, believing that shq had learned 
enough of the virtues or failings of the 
disputants to estimate their utilities, 
ari to bring about an amiraale settle- 
mept. She had arrived at the conclu- 
sion ^t all CondimentsAav^ their re- 
spective worth, and * that nature in 
many ways indicai^s the value of their 
qualitioB. The properties which arc the 
essence ^f Condiments ore largely dif- 
fused throughout the vegetable frorld ; 
some plants s^ore it in the seed, as 
Pepper and Nutmeg; some in the 
leaves and stems, as BJ^',- Mint, 
Kosemary, and Lavender ; some in t)ie 
bark, as Oinnpmon ; others throughout 
the whole structure, as Parsley and 
Celery; some eqrtily in the root and 
seeds, as Ginger; 'uid some n the 
leaves and i.eeds, as MurArd. Man's 
life is for the most part ....tificial, and 
he Bee!:8 by stimuLnts to uid the over- 
taxed functions of his body. Perhaps 
the most oppressed of hese is that oi 
digestion, wLch, when t^eakened, may 
he arcused by stimuUting aids that 
either make the food more grateful or 
exercise beneficial influence upon the 
stomach. But the too indulgent uso«of 
Condiments, especially of Spicos and 
B 2 
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Better wait on the Cook 'than the doctor. 


and salt ai d '* .8L.all bimch of sweet 
herbs ; put these vegetables, with thr 
peas, into the broth, boil all together for 
two hours, rarm Che chops in tiie broth, 
and serve. 

Oyster Soup. — Take fifty 
oysters and the liquor from tliem; make 
a stork os folio ^s : — A sm'^ll knuckle 
of veal, a small piece of lea i hr tn or a 
ham bonj, four onions, two teaspoon- 
fuls of white nepper, aquaHer-ounce of 
mace, three enchovies hopped fine, | 
three tablespoonslul of catsup with haj | 
the ov stem's, alltb'*'* beards uid hquor, 
and lour quarts of water. Boii all to- 
get^'Ci for five hoirs very gently till 
they make a strong jp^vy* then strain, 
and clear it of all mt, Jiicl.e it with 
two ounces of butter rolled in nour, and 
a pint of good cream, pat the re- 
ma)ader of the oysters freed from the 
beards, but do not let the soup boil aftei 
the crea<^ is added. 

f New Mode cf. Cookings 
Soles with White Sauce. 
—Take two moderate-sized soles, which 
1 ave been filleted by the fishmonger, 
cross over each other thp small end ; of 
the fillets and fasten them wi a wooded 
or wire skewer, put then into bo’ling 
water a..d boil for ten minutes. Drain 
the liquor from a dozen of oye' ^rs, and 
with it make a good white sauce ; when 
ready ada to it the c '^sters, om. dozen 
pickled muslirooms, a nick^ed capsicum, 
cut into pieces, and ve the whole one 
boil; make a small moun^ o^ ma^aed 
potatoe.. in the centre of a side dish, lay 
the pieces of fish (having taker oul the 
skewexa) round it and pour the sauce 
over ; serve vnth sippecs oi toast. 

Beefsteak Rolls. — Cut nice 
small thin steaks, fry .nem slightly, 
make a stuffing as if for roast ”eal or 
tiurkey, roll up the eteaks, putting the 
stuffing inside each roll, ske' 'er or tie 
them neatly, stew them in c rich 
brown gravy for twenty minute.., and 
serve. 

Ham Toast: a Nice Dish 
FOB SuiPEE. — Toast small slices of 
Ireatt half an inch thick, grate or m' ice 
some lean ham, jl'jl it with the yolk of 
an egg ard some cream, season with 


nutmesr, warm ...xd spread the meat 
over tao toast, brush yolk of egg bv 3 r 
the top, Jind brown In a Duteh oven 
boforf serving. 

Best Way tc use up 
Cold Veal. — Take some of Iho 
underdone part of roast veal, cut or 
mince it mto small pieces, t ith about 
one-third asi luch cold ham or tongue, cut 
four hrrd-boiled eggs into rings, mode- 
rately thick, lay them vn the bottom 
and round the sides of a pudding-shape, 
fill the shape three parts full of the 
veal ori ham lightly laid in, make a 
jelly of the bones and outside pieces of 
th( veal, season it with pepper, mace, 
lemon p^el, and a little mushroom cat- 
sup, strain it into the shape, but do not 
fill it bi-her than the meat; put the 
shape mto an ovrti for half in hour, let 
it stand till quite cold, '"hen it will turn 
out. 

A Delicious Omelette. — 
Beat separately the yolks whites of 
four fresh eggs, to the yolks odd as much 
pow'^ored white sugar as will sweeten 
It, nnd a small dessertspoonful of com 
floury very smoothly blended in a spbon- 
ful of cream or good mi^i. ^cat the 
whites to a stiff froth, idd the flour to 
thv yolks and gcntij stir in the whites, 
taking cire to break the troth os little 
as possible ; pour the whole into a dean 
frying-pan from wh'ch the butter has 
been drained; two or tlireo minutes over 
a dear fire is enough tu cook the uidcr 
side; hold the pan to the fi.e ^'11 the 
upper sido looks firm; spread ra.spbeiry 
or st-'awberry jam over one halfi turn 
^ 1.0 other 8i& over it, and servo 
immediately. 

Beef Tea. — Ono poinr of lean 
beef, scraped 3r cut very fir j, put to it 
a pint and a half of walei , then toast 
a,good-tized piece o* bread, and put it 
with the meat and liquid into an earthen 
jar. Stew it in a not jveii for forty 
minutes. The beef should be a fine 
steak, a'ld all the fat and skin corefiiUy 
taken off before scraping it. 

Chicken Jelly. — Take ono 
hr^e chicken, put it hito a saucepan with 
two quarts of water, one large omon, 
one blade of mac'*, ono teaspoonfiu of 



Diet eur(s more than the Lancet. 

Balt ; ImU rediu^ to tjtee pmts, ^Australian ^ Preserved 
Btrain it, and lU it Btand^il the ^eat. — Within tht nst twe>^o 
next day; then talce off the^*fat veiy month# an extraordinaq^progreis has 
afeon, take. the vhit68«of sk eg«, half been made in the importation of Aus-. 
an ounce<ff isi^glaas, tbejuieeq^neor txfdian meat. Th^AusMSan bnlloak 
two lemons, beat them well altogether, or sheep is Blaii|;nterefl, skinned, and 
ai^d boil it till the scum lise#^ the ^ed froz%offal*in Hie. usual manner; 
top. ]>^it 6tand*a few mlftutes, then it is then Wed, Baited, spiced, and 
strain it through a jelly-Vhg. The rolled ^t^a compact xhass, absurdly 
above is a very stibngthe&ig prepara- like g%ollfor, and yaryiag frem ten to 
tion, and ma^j^ betaken cold or not, as fifty pounds inweWt. ^e ^bolster ’* 
best suits the patient’s tastOif ^ ^is enveloped in 'al£mt m wMte linen, 

A Great Restorative. — ooated with iXllow, nhilh covering ex- 
Bake two calves'^ feet in* two pints of | ^ eludes th^atmospheric air. A si^cient 
water and two pints of new imlS in a number m W fat-%9based meat ** hol- 
lar doaely covered for thioe hours and a sters ” are then arranged in a ca^ into 
naif; when cold remove all the fat and which is ruxina Qu(jh l^ow as wm fill if 
add a little sugar, (if liked. ^ Take a® up; it is then ^p]^a for London. On 
large^ teacupfukthe iSist thing in the amv^ Ae head o^thd oesk is taken 
morning ai^d the last at nig^. off, and solid crust ^f tallow pro- 

Anothbii ExcELLmh? I^estorativb tecting tlm “ulsters” broken up ;^,tKe 
fw einvalidfi \S Barley Crerni. Two Qneat roHf are the^^ taken out. Theiclut- 
pounds of lean veal, a quarter of a pound ton il sc’d at 6-^.T>erpound, and the beef 
of pearl l^ley boiled ^ one ^uart of ^ at 6^,^^both ^tnout bone. ^ Tins of 
water till it ViU go through a sieve. It . Australian b&t and mutton ere sold at 
should be about the consistence of thenUteofsixpoundsfor 3s. 3d.,or 6id. 
cream ; ^add a little salt, and take *lt as p^ pound ; which will compare with 
a bi^th. c EntHsh be^f o? mutton at lOd. or llQ. 

Epg Mature for an ‘-In- TbeAuBtraHanbams,containingnobone, 
valid.*— TThe following recipe is having only two Iff three ineW of bon^ 
highly approved of by the- medical/a- at ther shank, <sell at *6 Jd. Shea’s 
oiuty, as h.Ing extremely suitable fq? tonnes. Is. 6d. por do^^. I&ausages, 
persons of irritablestomacb. ItUatonce of mutCoh or beef, 6d. per pouhd. Solid 
stimulatma and nations, ahd will be essenq;^ of beef, 8s.<per pos» :l, dr 4d. 
retained when orduia:^ articles of food per cake equal t6«f^liirty times its weight 
aro^rejected. By Tatolnlp a tumbler a raw of fresh me^t. /bout.90,000 pounds <st 
soften^ Aiwtrahan rfeatl^e cons^ed weehly 
ortfine^^owder^ white sugar^then add ift GreatTBntain^aad the demand is oq- 
about half a wineglassful of b^ndy, theiUcrease. ^ " 

whisky, rum, or shen^r—aocordmg ^to «Ho^ to Dine for a 
taste— mixed with an equal quantity f^eryniy.-TrAtothe Australiaft Meat 

^terormiUt; p^e over the top of the ^Agency’s Centi^d Dep6t, 31, Norton 
tumbl^ a sheet of pote-paper and Colgate, E.,r|i^ward8 ^f a thousand 

press it your hand round the out- “persons parwe daily of a good sound 

of the^umbl^ so as to foipi a cap ; meat^dinner it a tariff varying frem 
then cover the paper writh^a single fold one peni^'' up tarereepence each. For 
ef a towel OT ^pkin^drawing it tightly a pennycan M jbad a basin of excellent 
under urn bomm of t^ tumb?er, audt soui^ for tw(^nce a savoury and sub- 
twistin^ it s^ to press the paper cfosel^^ stamial stew, on a deep plate heaped 
to the run of the ^lass and prevent the® up. The twopenny stew Jia more thati 
extents beiM spilt; shakq violently some men can well disuse oi at a 
wr two to three c'ninntes ; remove the.> sitting. Pisnonsqif great appetite only , 
to^l and paper ; jgrate a little nutmejg m^go as high as thiee^nce, but ani- 
•nUie top, and dnnk.c* thing beyond that Mms Ipj^rac^bk 
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Tjie diet is most nutritLous and agree- 
, able, and ibe meat has not in theleast 
losl its fla\our during its transit of 
15,000 miles, oi five months’ foyage, 
'Within^ th'^ last six months another 
Australian dining establishment has 
been opened in. the Ooswell Road. 
There, about three hundred mechanic, 
and others dim daily, but a greater 
number carry their supplies home, that 
their wi^es may enjoy these nutr'tious 
meals. At Ihe Coswell Road depdt 
dinners of meat and potatoes ma]^ be had 
for a penny, and Swurdy mechanics ha\ a 
certidad uat the twopenny dinner 
abundantly satisiies them. 

.Al our rerders cannot all visit these 
cooxing places, '«''e gi' e u'e result of 
our o^vn experience ii cnoking the 
Australian mutioE procured i*o*u the 
Goswell Road depdt. T'dr 3 one pound 
of loutton, cut it into small pieces, and 
steep it for half an hour in very ho 
water ; ^ake off the ou'^er ski of the 
meat and put it into a .ni^cepan, with a . 
good sized carrot and omon out in 
Slices, and a quarter of a pint of water ; 
lot them stew gently till the carro^ is 
nearly done; have ready two turnips 
and SIX large potatoes, cut mto pieces, 
half a teaspoonM of pepner and a little 
salt ; s^ew tiU the potatoes^ aie done 
enough. Th .j quantities will make a 
largo dish of stew, and the cost is as 
follows : v/iiepoundof riutton,5i<\,pota- 
toes, 2d., carrot, onici«, and turnips, 2d., 
salt and pepper, |d. total, lOd. The 
dish will be ample dr fou^ persons. 

Her Majesty the 4ueen has honoured 
this cheap dining system with her ^oyal 
patronage. 

Hints to Tea- drink^^ps. — 
Avoid high-priced and highly flavoured 
teas, especimV ^en, a wese gene- 
rally derive tneir flavour from per- 
nicious ingredients. All^ green tea is 
more or less injurious ; it a ts power- 
fully on the nervous system, and in- , 
jures the stomach. Good black ^ea is j 
not only safe, but wholesome; but it | 
should always be taken with a suitable 
propordca of milk and sugar added to 

as correctives. . 

3b3T Mods or infusino Tba.- -The | 


best teiput is a metal o^e; it retains 
heat longer than ei^heWare. A sil- 
ver ir .pot is especially to be recom- 
mended, since inferic* metals qiay con- 
tain materLls of a pemicio.us cnuac- 
ter. JTX pjoceeding to infuso your tea, 
scald the teapot £»t, then insert Ihe 
tea; half a teaspoonM for each perspn 
who is to partake, with an additioxial 
spoonM should two persons only be 
present. Pour m a'breakfast cupful of 
boiling water, and if the water be hard, 
add a pinch or two of carbonate of soda. 
Let the teapot rest on the hob or under 
a thick woollen cover for ten minutes. 
Add coiling water in proportion to the 
number of the company. ' If, owing to 
the snudl size of the teapot, you require 
to add more water do so after you mve 
half filled the fli.at rarge of cups. By 
this r'etuod you will contrive to make 
each cup supplied to the company of 
equal streng^ and flavou.. If raJre 
d^ tea is required, moisten it first in a 
cup befoie intrbdudng it b)to the tea- 
pot. In order to secure a^cup of well- 
flavoured tea, every housewife should 
procure black tea from different dealers, 
anu mix it. Tea vrill best retain its 
flavour if kept in a tin vessel or wrapped 
jn wooL ^ • 

Hints to Ccffiee-drinkersk 
-Coffee is used at bre kfast, after 
dinner, and rlso as an evening bever- 
age. To most persons it proves at all 
times refreshing. 'ViThenits use is suc- 
ceeded by heartumn, w other unplea- 
mnt symptoms, it shouli bo discon- 
tinued. It is of great service ro those 
at 8<^a, and is invaluable in removing; 
F feeling of exhaustion. Thore who. 

waste the midnight oiP' may by its 
use resist a tendency to faU asleep. 
Those who are desirous o^ obtaming 
early and sound sleep should not drink 
coffee immediately before bedtime. 
Persons doubled with indigestion 
should avoid it altogether. In attacks 
of spacmodic p<dhma it is useM. 

Best Way to mAke Cho- 
colate.--0hocolate is more nourish- 
ing than coffee. It may be prepared 
thus : — Into a pint of boilmg water place 
a small cake of chocolate, cut into thii] 
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He who lives after Nature shalC never he Poor. 

slices ; mill it off the fire tilU it Has these to the trouble* of preparing it 
melted, and ffiaif put i^(Si if gefitle fire tlv^mselves. 
till it nearly boils. iTwill kee^seve-* Best Mode 
' rnl dhys. In using, warm witfc Tagar, Cocq^. — Cocoa is a'light. \j^holc- 
and add large mblespoonfulr of i^k some, and nutritious beverage. The. 
when it is poured rout. * jChocolate nu^s should be crushed to •a powde^*, * 
should be made ver^ ffiick, and' eaten and boiled in tl^^sanie manner as 
with dry toMt. It is adapted /o nor- chpcolate, in water or milk. The 
vous and delicate persons, butcoipdlent ffest cocoa*is that whi^ is small and 
persons oed those liable to ififlamma- dark-coloimftd. Cocoa Is more adapted 
tory diseases or apoplexy* should not than itfjtei#^or*the morning meal, ho- 
use it. Chocolate made in Florence cause^f Us greater Mwer or iftiintain- 
has long been celebrated. ^ Menier’s | iting the bod)& and fn^ly^g £he waste 
manufactory, dear Paris, also enjoys occurring duwig the fait of the pre- 
a high reputation. ^ ceding mght. lake cnocolate, it is un- 

Best Vyay to m^^ke 'suitablo t<f those whgjBnako blodd ra- 
Coffee. — Mix the beans of Mocha, pidly, or to such as are liable to apb- 
Java, and Jamaica coffee m c^ual ^u£i- plexy or infl^matciy diseSises. c 

titles. Lay up a supply, which "^1 be k \ Spruce ^feer^^ruce beer is 
improved by keeping. The roasting an excell^a^ anffscorbuyt, v^d a whole- 
process should fie conducted ft home, some flimk in hot ifeatlwr. The best 
Orpwood’s Aoasting Machine fS the mode of ^%>fring it is^s follows :-r 
be^ : attached to the bars \)f the grate J<tke of Jbhe essence of spruce half a 
it roasts hair a pound in twelv J* minutes, pint ;• bidfsed pinfento and ginger, of 
The roasted beans should be k^t in a -each foi# ounci^ •water, thre^allons. 
flannel bagfqnd the quantity to boused •Boil fi^e^or felT minutes, thgn strain' 
passed through the grinding machine •and a^d eleven gallons of warm water, 
immediately before innision. Theauoina a pint of yeastland six pints of mo- 
is thus best preserved. The grec(mc, las^. Au^w ^e mixture to fermeni 
a French cofice machine, is one ofjtho for IRvtaty-four^ours. 
best. A auaij^ity of the powder should ’'W ate^— itst nherent Pro-* 

be placed in it, ia the proportion of one. peistif^s. — ie* am imporUfiit 
to every three cup9‘'fif the Imuid to ordinary agent, not nnlyfjr the purposes 

ma^e. PlatdV’s Automaton Cfoffce Uiif of life, icA for the prevenffi>n, relief, and 
is an elegant table oriiamefit,«.and is re- cure of^scase. It regains it^uidiiy at 
comnfend^cd. In snaking coffee the a temp^ture raffeing between 32 astid 
powder ought to l^e ,;uscd copiously. 212 degfbes aof Fahrenheit’s thermo-* 
Woiflc coffee is v^y unpalatable. Crea^ meter. Unfq|; 3% de^ees it assumga 
musLH3ifip!"0^es *'the flavour ; 'when it^ a ^i^stalUzefl foi;^ and becomes ice ; ^ 
caifhot be hod hot milk should b§ added, above 212 degrees it assumes,' at the* 
Essence of coffee is genq^ally good/ and orijji^i^, pressure of ^e atmosj^here, 
Is most convenient w'hen tho beverage the aeriform character, and is converted 
is ^quired on a shqji; notice, * into vaj^onr or stefim. It possesses great 

Coc<35a «NijDS. — ^These are tho ^ powers as a solvdht, and for this reason 
coverings X the cocoa tomcl; they gevor occurs iifti^tate of ifl>solute purity, 
may be proer jcd at a low price, and are W is generallyifound containiug earthy 
very suitable for irf^alids. JThoi nibs or matters in mecl^dhicpl suspension,^ or 
shells should be soaked in water for a saline anv^other siybstances m chemic|jl 
night, and thSn boiled till reduced to solution; but, in general, not in quan- 
half the qm^tity. TEby should, be ^, titles^ sufficient to impart to it any 
mixed witn milk. There are various * > sensible odour, or to unfit it for the 
kinds of prepared cocoa, tho dircctionsc' purposes of life. Its natural varieties 
for making which are usually given are compfehendedo under Jtain 
with tho packages.*^ Most persons prcfcn Spt^n^ tcaterf and ^irer water* 
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^ How to Test and Purify 
"Water. — Mechanical impurities in 
water are r '^Dved only by iJtration; 
chemical impurities cannot be removed 
In this manner., i'f lime is supposed to 
be present in water, the best test is to mix 
with it a email quantity 0 ^ oxalic arid 
in a small vest al ; lime, if present, will 
be revealed in a white precipitate. Car- 
bonate of iron is best detected by the 
tincture of j^alls, vhich proddees a black 
precipitate. If the penknife, dipped in 
water, assumes a yellowish coati.ig, 
copper is present. The best method c “ 
detecting the picacnce of vegetable and 
ani'ual matter is by dropping into it a 
siuoU quantity of. suiphiMc acid ; the 
water becomes black. 

To PuiuFY "Water. — Au-’. twenty 
drops of sulphuric acid to a gallon of 
water. An ounce of powdered alum in 
a hogshead of putrid water ill, in tJ a 
course of a few ho^irs, preci 'itete the 
deleterious matter, a"d makq i^ fit fof 
use. 

• Rain, Spring, and River 
W^ater. — Rain weter, collecte'’ as 
it falls, is the pures*. natural water, 
and of the least specific rravity; hut 
when collected in tovms, or from the 
roofs of houses, it is found to contain 
sulphate of *'me, oot, and other im- 
purities; it ought, therefore, to be boiled 
ana streh^ed previous to interL"! use. 

Spring Water —Spring water is 
also distinguished h/ thr term **hard 
\/ater,’' a quality axisin^ from its con- 
taining vonous earthy salts, and es- 
pecially corborate of lime. These 
ingredients render it incapable of com- 
pletely dissolving foap, which, alter 
being m 3d m washing, is seen to float 
on the surface of the v ater in minute 
narticles. The best method of freeing 
hard water from its earthy salts is, first 
to boU it, and after it has ca led to drop 
'uto it a UtUo caihonate of soda, or 
carbonate of lime, and then to r'ter it. 
The purest spring water in Great Britain 
is found at Malvern and Matlock, and 
at St. Winifred’s Well in Flintshire. 
Thcie waters posseos great celebrity in 
curing cutaneous ailments and omsc- 
tlons of the kidneys, consequent on the 


I diluting effects resulting from their re- 
mar’ .able purity. • , 

Rivfr Water.- -River water, n^hen 
the stream is rapid and runs over a 
peboly c.* sili^ious chrnnel, is as pure 
as the softest spring water; but when 
the current is slow and the bed clayey, 
it approaches nearer to the ''haracter of 
well water, and frequently contains 
putrefied animal and vegetable matter, 
as is known to be the case with the 
water of lakes and marohos. 

Best Corkscrews. — The 
ordinary sciew with which the cork is 
extracted by a direct pull is the most 
c'^mmon bect-use the simplest, but it is 
not the best. It is sometimes dificirit 
even for a strong arm to pull the cork 
from a bottle b> the 3xertion of direct 
forc'', and cases have occurred in which 
severe and even fatal wounds have 
been inflicted by the suddon fractJib of 
the neck of the bottle. An accident of 
this kfnd oceuWed lately, ^hen a piece 
of the nock of the bottle cut a deep 
wound in the thigh of the operator, 
severing the femoral artery and pro- 
ducing death. One of the best pprews 
is ^at patented by Lund. In this in- 
genious implement l^e* s<fi^w, after 
being fixv^d in tb*' cork, is pulled up 
by means of a lever, the end of which 
is inserted into an orifice in the handle 
of the screw. Twigg’s New Patent 
Champion Screw is also a favourite. 
When ^0 screw ht s penetrated the 
cork a clutch-box is brought into 
and draws the cork with two turn of 
the handle. 

Best Substitute for Wax 
on Corks. — Instead of bottle wax, 
which crumbles on the insert'on of the 
corkscrew, ond the pariic) a of which 
may fall into the liquor, cover the cork 
wiui a solution of golatine. dissolved in 
glycerine \y the application of heat. 

Best way to Loosen a 
Tight Stopper. — Apply hot 
waier to the neck of the botue, which 
will expand, while the stopper re- 
tains itp former temperature and Im- 
comes loose. In ^he case of a phial 
containing smelling ealts, dip the neck 
and stopper in «inegar pr a solutibn of 


i6 Oh^ Slet^^ ohji Qet^le ^kep! Natures Soft Nurse, ^- 

citiio aoid. Next the phi^] in a us^ alone is good. fti6%ei( are thoMi 
teasel of hot wateii when the at^pper clUed “blended whifl1riei|p^namely> the 
will readily be rembyed. , * mixture of whiskies inanufiimtuied by 

Best Coolers *^&r "Reiter* four or fiye differentjnakers.^ o 

OP Wine.— €iquidi*in the lifct of AFowWoFas cfti Sleep.— 
ossumingan aSrifonueharaoter ahst^t 1]^ hnport^oe df sleeRis attested by 
heat from all bodies in contact f^th the periodical demand f which nature 
them, for tLe same reason that ell solids ma^es for ^the physical Impossibility 
do so when changing iifto liquids, of lonf fesintngl^and the uniyersaUty 

If you pour a little spirits intd the as w Ji as* the jmpexipus qharficter of 
palm of the hi^d, and dIow mpon it, Slhose natural laws* in -whdch the de- 
a great degree of cold will imme- mqpd originatSs. t&ere are n^ 

diately be fell^ owing to^ the spirits panting seyeral considerations on, this 
turning into yapour, which ejCtdcts subject higl^y wortl^bur careful at- 
heat from the skin. On |hia principle tention. There can be no ^oubt, ^sqm 
of eyaporation an excellent and simifis our own ei^ricf^cej^ pa weU as from 
mode of cooling water or wine may be ethe discoyeries oj^physiolog^r* that sleep 
adopted. Take a bd^Ue of wine or when sojpih is acepn^anded by an 
water, surround if with a piece (Sf linen- entire ^misf^o;!^ of ^e functions of 
dipped in ymter, and<tq)lace it % a the brain and neirous system ; that* 
dra>^t. It.,wiH be found ;th&t the dr^iing th^,period qf repose those encr- 
liquidin the bottle will be reduced to a gies exhMisted by^the actiyity of tlie 
temperature much below that rf the precedii^^ hours are restored and . 
aurroundingf ow, having parted with its strengthened dna recover theF* tone ; 
caloric to the vapour formed by the Wt the> constitution itself is repaired ; 
ev^oration of the water in the cloth. that^e process of nourishment goes on 
Best c Way of making morejperiectly than during ^e thne of* 
Scoich or Irisli 'Whisky wakcuuhie8B.^that the mseiiBible perspi- 
Punch.^HAlf fill a tumbler with ration is neater and more salutary, and 
boiling water, hut pour cautiously, to that idl the meiiitqi faculties sharainthS 
prevent the 1^ su<^bn expansion of thb J restorative influences of v^ch the body 
glasa Let the water remain (a few itself is the subject. Lora Mansfield's 
moments, to heat the tumbler tho- advice ^ ** cultivate (deep ” ’t<i» th^e- 
roughl^, and then eenpty it. Put loaf ,fore of gr^timpox^pce, and merits th*e 
sugar, according to tt^to in the heated utmost altonl^bn, mecially from those * 
tumbler, wito jhno or four spoonfuls of who piust untogo excessive mental ot 
bdf ang. ^ia«r. 'When the sugar is | correal %!ceraon.o % ** 

melted pour in half a wineglass of Paopba Builatiok Slbbp?— I n- 

wtiisky, and stir with a spoon or ladle, iants Wd> children require most sleep. 
Add as fnuch water as you desire, and*' agdd people ^he l^ast. In the former 
theii put in the other half-gloss of ' em nathre is bu^ly occupied on deve- 
whisky. thoroughly and take in ' losing the fraiMyrork an(^ fiiculties of 
small quanUnes, as it is a beverage and tke future man w woman ; in the latter^ 
not a drinl^ Whisky having now the prodbsses of hourishment and deve- 
become a general favourite iq Eilgland, lopment aramuch Jbss raquired, and as 
and being, when tahen moderately, the the powers^and energies of mental an(W 
safest of stimuUnts, we may sta^ for ^(norpor^ vitality are diminished there 
the information of our rdkdors, tha^ it Js less"^ to recruit. As a general rule 
ean be had at l&s. per gallon in keland (applicable to persons in maturity, Jho 
and 178. in Scotland, carriage free, if a ^number o^ hours necessary fqg sleep 
few gallons are tf^on at a tim%. The .varies from six to ei^t hours. Many* 
price in London is jSl 2 b. Scotch, and < peralh^ vigorous health ffrid six hours' 
. JBl 3 il Irish. It is a n^take.to fancy sufficient, wMe those who ue wieah te 
, that the whisky of any single distillery luvaHds generally require elgBt hours. 


^Who spends incf^e than heshouldy hath^iot^spend whethf^^ouUL 1 7 

X| ' ^ « i , . 

B^en thoseow^d axe weiJc very rarely, a trat^^, an execution for not lessvtl^n . 
requi^ morox^j^ nine hours sleep j £60 has^^een levied ,on his gopds, or if 
a longer indiUgence is invariably inju- the ]Mtitioiang f\reditor has, serv^ the 
rwus. Half-past l^n is the best tuaae debtoi^;vith “ajdebtor'xsuii£Dions'' for 
for retiring to test at* ni^ht, and six or not less than £60 without obtaining 
half-past six thp most '‘-suita^ time ter payiqpAt. Bankruptcy is to be adver- 
lising in the meaning. tised in tbih' London Gazette and locally. 

To PbocuAb Gomfobta^u Slbup. At a general meeting of creditoi's, held 
— For this purpose let sufficient exer- soon ^fter the debtor is adjudicated 
cise of b3ly gnd laind bj9 taken (mring bankrupt, the creditors ^must elect a 
the dayi and 10 far as possible let evei^- iMxustee aiid other fit porsons, not ex- 
thing be avoiclld ^hich iif likely to du- ceeding five, as a committee of inspec- 
turb ijie functions of the bpd^ or un- tion.^ At t^ ^neral meeting votes 
duly stixmilate t^^oral and intellec- of pft^rly qualified creators may be 
tual powers at the period dedicated to gi^n personLlly or by proxy. The 
yesft The food ia]^en, in ^jhd evening bammipt must be publicly examined on 
ought to be* moderate ^ On^tity and ^a day nxed by thc> court. The trustee 
eauly digested^,* t^e bedchamber tho- in the banl^pt’s'estate must declare a 
roughly yeipt&ted, and ^thf9{ the door diyidend^thin ^ mouthy, or justify 
of t^e apartnmt or part of the window a longer delay 'kt a public meeting of 
loftoopen during Jthe pight. I^banxietjl creditor. ' The bankmpt iirill be'^ra- 
be laid qside, intoUecJual labo^* &ai- titled to his discharge if a dividend of 
doned, and the consci^M be, xoid of ^ 10s. inHhe pound has bet^i^paid from 
offence. • r ' 1 his estate, or if the creditors pass ** a 

.The New Bankruptcy special resolution" that his misfortune 
LaW, — The new Bankruptcy was involuntarily incurred. ^ ® 

(^2 & 33 Viet., c. 71) came Into op^a- discharge is not granted, the banl^upt 
tion on the 1st of Januaxj, Jj70.^ Thp is to4)e unmolestd for tl^e years, but 
Bankruptcy Court, ebnsisting of com- at the expiry of that period, if he has 
missioners and others, is uboh8bjd,^and no| during ihe intecgal paid 10s. in the 
jurisdiction oj^'gnedito aLond^ Court pound, 1^ property, cn the^npplicat^on 
with one chief judge, and tb county of the creditors, may be sequestrated, 
courts. Fi^isons capable of makug con- The settleihent of pijopertj by a tr^ader 
tracts may become ba^bbupts, ^eluding on his wife or children is void if he 
peers, members of t^r^ Horse of Com- s^uld become Jba^ikr;ot within two 
mans, and married wome^ kjembers yehrs after the date of 6ai(^s(»^tleTnr.v<> ^ 
Parliament adjud^d bankfupts afe and it is void within two years after 
for one*' year ing^ble of sitting} or date qf settlement unless claimants can 
voting in the House. Partnere^ps rd- p^^vo that at thi time of settlement the 
gistered under The J^ompanieg Act, f^ebtor was able to meet his obligations. 
1862," orf^he individual members, or ^ debtor may summon a meetteg of h'is 
farmer, grazie;, or labqt^Tor, cannot be creditors, and they ma^ declale tnat his 
mede bankrupt. No per^n can present ' affairs are to be liquidated fy arrange- 
a petit icu to make h^ms^ a banxrupt, ment, or the creditors of a debtor may 
butan)' sihgle creditor may w^ose d^t resolve, by a majority in number and 
(q^nsecured) amounts to £60, or several three-fourths in value, thiit a oomposi- 
creditors whose aggregate unse(^d iion shuU be accepted. By the Debtors 
debts amount to £60, Acts ^f bank- Act (32 ^33yict.,c. 62) j^prisomnent 
^ruptcy are (instituted when a debtor ']for debt is abolished; butilnpiisonment 
assigns p^perty to his creditors, has is indicted as a punishment when there 
. made. A ftaudulent transfer of property, have been fhiudulent'q>ractices in oon- 
hds lej^ England to defeat his creditote, ttecting debts. Debtors who have^e 
har been outlawed, 6r has filed a declaia- means and refuseltq pay their creditors 
tion of insolvency ; or, further, if, beLig are liable to imprisonment, and any ad- 
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judged bankrupt whoc^kils in d^vering* poultry from eating t][ua poisonous 
up^t<9 bis trustee all tbe properl^n bis qpmpoi^d, it may be pijynfo a wooden 
custody ixnay be ^imprisoned tior two box, about eighteen in^s long* and 
years with *bard laboifr. ^nvcrtditoi baying a bole at each ends The r^t' 
making a lalsec claim dh. a llanbropt’s gets in at one eM%ndgoes out at the 
estate with intent to defraud, ^ay be othci, after partaldng* of the noxious 
pimisbed with a y^sar's imi^somhent Add, wbiclf soon kills U.’* According 
with bordr^abour. DividendSrin bank- to Boreau^ the dog's-tongue (C^no- 
ruptcy remaining pnclaint^d for five if bruised and placed 

years are the property of the Grown, in the rooms of a bouse infested with 
and will he dimosed of by the Oommis- ^i^rats, will cai|^e*th^ afijm^ to 'qpit. A 
sioners of the Treasury. * toad in tho house cellar jf said to have 

A Few Words on Rats. — tlfe same effect. A rft seized in a trap 
Wherb Rats are Useful. — Tl^o rat ^and sihged9and theiil^loosoMwillpro- 
is not to be regarded under all circum- diice alarm among the others, and may 
stances os a nuisance ahd an eneiCy. lead to their departure. ferhapjST ^he. 
His natural home is in sewers ondf’ best means bTropreaai&g ^invasion of 
drains, in which he Ss the best of sea- rats is tq^ep S terrier dog on the pre- 
yengers. He seibcts Ss food putrescent misesf find to use ^cluoi^ae of lime, 
animal andaregetable (p^attcr, wHl^h, if Place a vdblbl^fflled witl^it in each in- 
allowed to acc^imulate, -vfould cause .fested room, and the uninvited o(£u- 
Piestfience and disease. * pahta wjfr flee freftn ad odour which is 

How TO Destroy them c when most obnoxious t(^ them. ® 
Noxious.-^The use of arsenic has been • H<5w tci* Presery^ the^ 
abandoned in the destruction of vermin, ^Teelji and Gums. — ^e teeth 
as it was attended with serious risks, should be washed night and morning, a 
The conmpLon rat-trap is occosiona^y mc^rately 9 map and soft bnish bein^ 
servfceable. Phosphoretted dough in- useo; criter the^moming ablution pour 
sorted in^ the. holes has proved al^e off a secondQooth-luiush, slightly damped,c 
attractive and destructive to the in- a little^of thu following lotion, w^h 
traders. Charcoal ottfl brimstone fumes can be obtained kt a chemist’s :t- 
have been dffopted successfuUydn bamfi c Cbrbolic aem, 20^ops. 
and outhouses. A recipe d^h^ch obtains wino^ 2 dra^ps. « 

in p^ular household books is as fol- 4)istilled Tmtor, G ounces. • 

lows : — Take oil of aeiber and ox gaU After ^sing tMd lotion for a shoii 
in equal parts ;/Jidd to them oatmeal cv time the gid^ bbcomo firmer and l^s 
to form a paste, whiclr tejider, ^dC mnujity of «the breath 
divide into small balls and plade in the (which is most commonly caused? by bad ^ 
'middle of tho infested chamber. <Sur- te|tfl) ^gill be removdfl. It is a great 
*roimdthe balls with vessels of watef« mtst^^e tO use hard tooth-brushes, or to 
The smell of thocoil will attract thd brush Che tebth ihitil the gui^ bleed, 
ratsj thl^v will devour the balls, ande ® Best Cu^6 for Burns or • 
becoming^fcitensely thirsty will drink jScalds. — best Application in 
the water*t^ they die on we spot. A cases of bumsor scalds is a mixture fff 
writer in *tho Bkilder re^pioiks that one part of caxbcdic acid to dight of 
squills {Scylla maritimii), the root of olive oil. T Lint or iMen rags are to be 
wnioh is mulSi used in medicine, is saturated in the lotion, and spreffd 
powerful poison for rat&. TheVgy of smocfihly over the burned part, which 
preparing it is the following One « should then be covered with oiled silk 

of the bulbs is cut into wees aneb or gutta-percha tissue to exclude tlfe air.* 
bruised, then done in a pan* with fat, The dwssing may be left oxf from t^o 

which is afterwards strained and poured* to <hree days, and should then . 1^0 ra- 
intq platesj to be placed in cellars and applied, e]y)osing th^ l^um as^ shoi} a 
other places. • To 5 prevcnt dogs and ^ tiipe as possible to the air^ • 
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alwi^s |[^c^ hfts occa«oi]|illy- proved 
succossfulr. The%excitement of the 
nervoui^ystcm has ocen allayed hyihg 
administriy^ion of opiitm and dkitalis. 
Q^ine has»beea administered with 
adVant%e. • Onc^of the Ijpst df the old 
remedies is Dover’s powder, whir h, us 
causing “perspirationj may 1)0 advan^ 
tageously iflied in every case ^^f rheu- 
matism. A writer in the Journal of 
ILorticuUure jn-escribds the following: — 
“ Five arops of cajeput oi^ on a lump 
^ sugar, dissolved in a tamblcr of hot 
water, taken at bedtime and onco bc- 
Itidcs in ihe dify, and persevered in foi 
some (mys.” 

I^his standatdwork on rheumatism, 
pr. ll. W. Fuller states that in many 
parts of England the sulphur ointment 
of the Phannacoj^ia ds a favourite 
reihcd^among thj^oor for ^le cure of 
rheumatism, whetner affecting the joints 
f or other f a?ta of the bo^y, tSid thttt)»lro 
had ascertained by experiment that, 
.applied Externally, sulphur* often sub- 
dued pain which had persisted in spite 
of all other remedies. To eliminate tlic 
noxious acid from the circulating; fluid, 
an etdnent physician has recommenced 
that as much bicjirbonate of soda as 
would rest on a sixpence ^houldhe taken 
in^ediately^ftcr me^ls, dissolved in a 
wineglasspil of cold wjiter. Or. Fullpr 
prescribes an • effervescing citrate of 
potash draffght, witlk an excess of 40 
to 00 grains of bicarbonate of soda or 
bicarbonate of pcJtaSh, .||t two, three, 
ata four hours^ inteiwtflf V^n^, ^ 
temal mode of cure, practised amoisg 
the hi^bler classes, is that of passing 
a pioucrately heated flatiron, su«h as 
tSose used by laundresses, over the parts 
effected. • JL 

The Be^ Mui^ar^ "Plas- 
ter. — Take a piece of vy^te linen, 
and if mumpled, iroi» it smooth; or 
paper m'^uI do? Pnocure a small quan- 
tity of black mustard see^, and bruise 
If to a* coarse^ powder, in a pestle 
and nfort^ or otherwise. )read over 
linen a thin solution of gum, and 
sprinkle the powder equally over it. 
Dry in a warm placet When wanted, 
plasters raqy be cut of any sizo^op 


. Rheximatisln, Nature 
and Cause ofg— Rheumatism is {> 
^sdtsed conditiBn of the fibrous imd v 
muscular tissucw^ chiefly affectifl^. the' 
Larger joints 1 the heart and diaphragm 
eu:mso liable to be^iiffected by it. It 
is a promoting Bause 6f heart disease. 
The causes of rlmumati^ oii various! i| 
Vicissitudes of temperature are the 
most common ; 'occupying a bed 
for a singjp night is sumcient to^en- 
gender tlm. discascji Such nefsons as 
blacksmiths, vsho (fl'e dxposEu to severe 
changes of ten^eraturc, ore generally 
victims* to the cc^j^aint. b^ers*and 
persons enlployc^SP smelting-furnaces 
are often severe sufferers. There is 
Uke'^ftse an hered^apy tendimey to the 
malady, whi(^*a slight Void* will dc- 
velop. . * 

The principal forms of^rhemmatism 
are these : — whbn the joints about the 
backtind loins are affected the asfhpkint 
is known #3 lumbago, ^ains in Ihe^ip 
jqpts are desi^ated ^ • 

An attack of rheumatisin is imminent 
when a stiffness is felt in the jdints, 
cqpbmod with a dryneSs of the skifi 
and a burning thirst. The Variety Jof 
the complaint of which those^signs ar^ 
the ^precursors js termed^ ^he 

other vo^pety chronn rheunlStism. 
The latter man be tiescribecL as an 
aggravated condition of the Tormcr, 
thoi^n sor^^ersom imt only ddteribe 
them os quite distinci|Aut ^tr§duce a 
variety between tjiem.n • 

Rheumatic proceeds iri9|n ^ ptiated 
•onditioi^of the blood.* An hereditary 
taint in the circulating fluid mayebe 
excited into morbific action by ^slight 
cold, but more, commtnly«the hlooa 
becomes vRiatEd through mal-assimila- 
tion and a faulty metamoll^osic action. 
ThP precise principle of tjie poiso^l en- 
gendered has not yet Jbeen fully ascer- 
tained. It is' generally beliep^d to be 
laotic acid. • 

Modes of Treatment. — ^To elimi- 
nate the morbific element from the 
«ysten^ phyaiaians have adoptea various 
remedies. • Venesection and the use 
f)f,%al 0 mel are^now Altogether aban- 
doned. # The use ^f saline aperionra, 
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Wisdom provides Things Nuessary^ not Superfiuous. \ . 


shape; and^T/hen applied ohould be 
momentarily dippedrhi tepid and 
tied over the affected part with h band- 
age. Vhese placers are /ndre simple, 
cleanly, eiid effective' than ^e ordinary 
mustaid poultices. ^ ' ‘ 

This recipe is very similar to ^gol- 
lot’s mustard leaves, which aft* veij 
convenient to use, and quirk in their 
operation. . < 

The Law^of Vaccination. 
— The Act Parliament '^hich oanvti 

into force on 'the 1st of Januaij, 1868, 
enacts that parents or^^ardians are., 
to procure the vaccination Vtfs<every 
child within 'three months after birth, 
unless the child is not in a ilt or pibper 
state for the operation; that parent.^ 
neglecting to proepre vaccination, or 
failing after vaccination tochave the 
child inspected, may*»be fined ^i,wenty 
fillings, and lhat any person practising ^ 
inoculation with variolous matter, or in f 
any way wilfully producing small-pox | 
in another individual, shall be liable to^ 
a month’s imprisonment. ^ 

Vaccination is usually performedwhen 
the child' is |6ur to six weeks ol^ It 
may be done a' few hours after b,irth if 
there aip ca cs of small-pox near. 

Exerciser— its Jmport- 
ance ejnd Pses. — ^The health of 
ak the paits of the body and Aie souii!d- 
nesa of their structure are ^inseparably 
assebiated with Ohe processes of con- 
tinual absorption ^nd renovation ; and 
exercise, .by mstaiuing and promoCfjg 

oiir organs, fitting them for the various 
offices which natures requires. The 
same remarks are equally applicaide 
to the .moral and intellectual powexb. 
By-meai^ of exercise, diseases are fre- 
quently pievented, and 'oven removed ; 
and it nte’ "oeen justly remarked that if 
only som^ of the advantages resulting 
from it could be obtained by any one 
medicine, nt^thing would beheld in 
greater estoem. An immense numbqr 
and variety'' of the most distressii^ 
maladies have their origin in a seden- 
tary mode of life^ To prevent these, or 
to cure some of them, one of the most 
eff 3Ctual means is exercise. -It strength- 


ens all the functions of the body, exhi- 
larates the spirits, Ohd tone/ind 

hvigou;^ to the whole^system. ^edes- * 
TBiAN EXERCISE is mdst conducive to 
health. It promotes the 6irculatioq^6f 
the blood througlf tho minutest veins 
and arteries of rtoe system, strengthens 
^ the miisclbs, and proiqj^teB the hemthful 
activity oS all the functions. Eauss- 
TBiAB, EXERCISE is admirably adapted 
for kivalids. Me^al men l^ve laid it 
down thattriding is ^he <i)est‘ moans for 
regaining health, and w^Uking the best ' 
for retaining it. (Gymnastics, such as , 
leaping &nd fencing^and the Various 
games which belong to this class of 
exercises — puch as bowli, criokblp and 
those knoim ir- Scotiran4 ss curling and 
golf—Ol^Ell nSbst valqahle for imparting 
strengih and buoy^cvf to the system. 
Friction Is 6f great vahie. ‘It au^ents 
the goq^^effects of mqro active exefjtion, 
and fopns an excellent substitute for it. 
It froquently pfoves of grea'b value to 
weak and ifjivous persons,^ well as 
to thnse suffering from gouty and rheu- 
matic ailments. It is an admirable 
pViomoter ef sleep, especially in these 
whojare enfeqbled by confinement or 
literary labour, p 

Advice pn Tobacco aad 
Snuff. — Tobanco cc>ntain(j a large 
qimntkfy of volatile oil, which is a 
powerful sedative., It is.RrobaUy for 
this 'reason thiit the use of tobacco, 
whethdi* bv 'smmdng or oriierwise, pro- 
duces indblfince, blunts the appe|;ito, 
and notcmff^qupntly resuks in an obsti- 
naj^e form of m^gestion. The dele- 
terioue qualities of tue drug may he per- 
*eeived nom the first attempts to smoke 
bein^ foUbwed'by gidd*‘nes9, sickness, 

' and depress^n ; and there can be little 
I doubt that, ftlthough these effects may 
not ffiways hoperceived when the haoit 
is once^acquireu, yet gradual injury 
must he* done to^lie constitution by .the 
ooh^uous effects of the poison, nbw- 
ever small the quantity which may be 
absorbed at one time. At a recent 
meeting of the Harveian Medicdi 
Society, Dr. Drysdale made spmei.re- 
nuarks on the subject, founded on the 
observation of about JOO cases of ex- 
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‘ W Cause makes a Stout Heari^nd a Strong Arm, 


isessiye emold^^iwitng the out-patienti 
, of uie Metro^utan Free Hospitfd. He | 
•stated that oases provea that 


one ot tne most uuunons nabita wiucn 
the human rac^nad in recant times* 
contracted. From his own ^peiience, 
he would say that thei'e.weie n(s per- 
fectly heiiUthy persons who jBmqiced. 
Mr. Gurvengefl cit^ ^ Sa^ of a gen- 
> tleman to wh(^ he was obliged to ad- 
»mimster strong co£ie and other stimu-* 

* lants iff orjer to as^ij|e him fnim a dtate 
of nervous depression into which he 
i^nk aftw prolonged tohacco- 
smoking. • • *ii 

Hints^ ^hqfxt Ctotking-'T' 
All our gahnyts Aould be sdft^and 
pliable, and*orsuch a shipd ts to be 
comftrtable to tne wearer. Thev should 
not b% warmer thAi is^equisit!^^ pre- 
serve the %ody in a'propei^tempAature. 
The clothing worn next 1lt% skm sBould 
be made df substances easily cle§ned. 
Odr dress should be adapted to the age 
constitution of t^e Ipdividu^. 
iToung and robust persons requiroea 
Bpialler quantity thaq thoseowno arff 
deligate or advaiiced in yfars. A va- 
riety is requisite to 8uit*^e difference 
of temperature ekn suAmer andijsrmtgr. 
The tpmjier^ure varies so often and 
so sqddexil^^uring fhe (rst five iSfnths 


iDLovRBP CLOTHES 01 # cooler m sum- 
mer, because they%eflect a person *o| 
the sun’s rays ; and they are ^varmei^ 
in winter, becf|jUBe the^do not radiate 
the heat of^he body so itipidly as dark- 
coloured Clothklg. 'Dilllk-COLOVIIED 
CLOTHES are wannest in^summeip be- 
cause the darker the clsith, the more per- 
fectly it absorbs thh direct heft of the 
' suft They are, hoWbver, coldei in 
winter thw li^ht-; 0 oloured dotlftig, 
proviz^ the rapidity with whioh they 
ibsorbdlie hesft from the body. 

Few Hints on IFern 
Casd!^. — Thp simplest and most 
eas^ managed {0ffL cases m tlftise 
made of*e|wehwaxe or terra-cott|^ 


either in the sha^of an open vase or 
like a |Pece cut from the root of a tre^ 
and covei^ by a bell-f;la8S. These can 
be obtained bf any fern dealer, or at a 
glass sMd# warihouse. •Ferfi dealers 
supply ^em ready planted with suit- 
able £»rDs;^.but as .the pleasure of 
k planting t^p case one’s self is onl^ second 
to the pleasuip of watching their almost 
daily giowth, we shall eive a few hints 
of the simdest nature, referring those 
who wish Tor further iifformation to 
“The Fern Garden” of Mr. Shirley 
tlibbcpdfwhosb directions are most ex- 
plicit as well as comprehensive. 

Bliving procured the case and bell- 
glass, wmch should fit rather loosely, 
and whicn is best i:^f common Englisli 
glqss, witlpa knob ht thb top, next get 
from iffiy nurseigp garden some fern 
mould, w^clvthe gardenpr prepay 
’and mix fcftr the purpose, otrew flie 
bottom pf the case with potsherds 
•broken to about the size cC^’alnuts; 
day over these a thin coat of dried moss 
and fijl in the mould, piling it up in the 
centre. Take a kettle of boihpg water 
and four, the water steadily into dho 
middld of the mould first,^but taking 
core that all parts of wthe chso are 
thosoughly Netted dfy the hot water, 
which copipletely desftoys 911 insets 
and their eggs^ as well as fungi, which 
would afterwards pmve troublescgne. 
The mould must bg cold before the ferns 
ar^lanted. If the frtn is intended 

t(f remain in a room whefe thefe sehlsa^ 
is a fire during the winter, British ferfis 
are the best to filj it with ; but if kept 
ii^« warm place some hardy foteign 
secies maybe added^A window facing 
the north or north-westis bsst.fti sum- 
^ mer ; ferns do aot like file full glare of 
sunlight. The great error oteost ama- 
teurs whe keep fernssis the •idea that 
they require a quantity of water ; the 
sqil must always be damp,4>ut not wet, 
dr th^fh)nds unll decay ^ose to the 
?fot. wgter should be very sparinglj 
ggren in winter, and very gently poured 
round the edge of the case ; in summer 
water every day, takinf care to sprinkle 
it so gently, as not to wash the ea^ 
from the roots or to press down the 
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Tgihe Tme^vUie is, /or Time 7 dtil away.' 

E j— 

(Ic]jlcate fronds. sufficientqjpr ven- little suficrers should ^oorpainted witlf 
filation can safi^ly be given -by taking carros oil with a camchiiur peacil, and - 
off tbd' glass each nionung find wiping immediately put to be^ As children 
it dry, Sid then putting jt orf agdn, seldom recover ^om ‘ uie cifectse of 
core being tdken that no draught gets severe scalding, nuriSbs ought to be 
10 the ferns while uncovered. ^ . t mo'st earful in pi'evegiting them from 

* Of British fertis the ^llow^ng do approaching the fireplace. ^ A high 
well in^ a fern case ; — The •'beech fern wire ^aid should be pDsiced in front of 
{rolypodiumphegopteris),^2!k. fern (ib/y- thc^rs^ g^ate. 
podium drgoptcris)^ the green' spleen- £est C^ire ofor« tlfe Ear- 
wort {Aspia^ium viride)f t^ie maides^ ache. — vDrop* sortie igarm •glycerine ^ 

hair spleenwort {^Asplmium adiantum- finto the ear Fymean^ofB quill, and after-, 
fit/^Mm),thowall spleen wort {AspUnlun^'i wards inttoduce apiece of wool, "Wool 
triehomanes), the parsley fern {A^osorus plucked irom a mdnket i^ the most 
erispuijy ther maidenhair {Adiantum ea^ suitable; the fibres are plastic, ^nd do 
pillus^Keneris), the Alpine W'oodsia not coalcsr^ into a pellet as Attdn 
{Woodsia hyperhorf^cC). Most of thesW is apt to do. ^ • 

can be bought^ very cheaply at a fern • Tqf Cure ^pils*. — ^Every part 
dealer’s, or even of those mSu '^ho col- of &o is liable 'to .these small 
Icct fern^ which t^*y sell about the tumours ; they are hard, circumscribed, 
S^i:eets ofi London. For a moderate- w painfub when touched, and suppmating 
sized case six or eight will be sufficient, with strcore in ^e centre. , persons of 
For tho;ie who wish to mix foreign^ full ba^it anq^^great vigour are chie^y 
ferns with Sour native species, lists arq, liable to them, but toey cfrequontly 
given in The Fem Garden ” alieady occur in those whose constitution is 
referred to. ' ijippaired. Soic<e cooling aperient shoiUd 

Belst Method of Curing b^ given, *and» a common poultice dq>- 
Chilblains. — The medical press nliedto jhe boil till it suppurates and 
recommends the follow'ing mixture : — breaks, when it should be dressed twice 
“Aconite lihinjept, tw<D drachms; a ha> with 'saturnine "ointmmt. The 
carbolic ^id, ^our drops; collodii^ patient’s health 'Mail beipcnefited by the 
four drops. Mix,^nd kpply wuth u^te of Quinine, 
a ramel-hair pondl every ttiree days.” I^w Mode«iOf Removing ^ 
To cure chilbmins, M.' Cnzenove, of Rus^ — Some^me ago Mr. Le Leux 
Paris, has lately recdtnmendcd tho fol- communicried Ao the Archoeological 
lowing nres<»4ptions : — “ Two yoltejiof Ii^stitq^to tjjq followihp recipe : — - 
Iresm eggs, two spoonfuls pf oil of •' “PluVigetheariicloina oathof diluter^- 
almonds, one ounce of rose water, and h^rochloric (muri^ic) acid ;^Bay one 
half ^ a drachm of tincture of benzpin. ^int of ^jthe acid to one quart of water. 
For chaps of the fingers, M. Cazenq^e Xeavp it there «for twenty-four hours ; 
faints (them evefy evening with tine- .then take it opt and ri!b well with a 
tufe o^clWes from two to four part&, scrubbing-b^^h. Th^xide will come 
and glycerine thirty parts. In chaps < off lilco dirt under the action of sonp. 
of the fijis'ne enploys oxide of zinc one Shomd any siill Remain, as is likely, in 
part, cold*^ cream, cacao butter, and oil the coiTipded parts, setum the metal to 
of alz^nds,.of each fifteen parts.” the bath for a csfow hours more, rnd 

Oxide of' zinc ointtnent, v a fewi repeat tho scrubbing. The metal will 
drops of glycerine, rumied on the parto then present tho appearance of dull 
affected in the morning and dt bedtimb lead, ft must then be 'wdl wa^ed ii; 
will afford relief. In co]^ weathA, plain Y&ter several times^^ and tho- 
persons subject to chilblains or chapped rmighly dried before a fire. Lastly, e 
ups should perform their ablutions *in mt£ rubbing with^^il^'and fin^ emery 
te^jid water. powder Trill rcstoip'thc .polish. ^Should 

Scalds ‘ on 'Children .— Thb all or grease have mingled ^ith the rust, 




24 Common i» tJu Growth of all Q^unAries , ' 

the lamp. ‘The }$(&ip » .endoied.in Roman Cement. — This i& 
/Incase partly of gauze and %artlj o£ composed of a porb^claTa fbuad at 
glass.^ There i« no dimimitTon of hghv Puzfuolit near l^pk::; its chief consd-^ 
and no danger of enplosidn. ^eiipier tnents are silicates of |jiumina, lime, 
lamp il fanned mith «n^*kind of *and soda. Rogian cement hardens 
fastener, and the outer case with another, under water ;^&ence ft is called an Ay- 
•A new wick is substituted fSrAhe for-e * <^ratl/is ^mexxt. , 
xder,a]pd affords a better U^t. Asimilar To Clean 4jlrilt Orna- 
discoyery has been m^e*by Captain •merflS. — The best 'way to pieyent 
Gilmore, R.N. ;*he hfi contrived an po^nna gilt ornaments frpm tamish< 
apparatus Jby* which a sort of extin- mg, and^totmakr them bnght, is to 
gi^her is Ibrced down oA the lighted keep themJnbOx-Voo^ sawdust, which 
Avick of the lamp in the act of unscrew- < may be obmined at afiy ivory turner's, 
in^t. , To clesin them, waah in a lather witf 

Portl?ind Cementl' — This a soft brash, rinfe, and let them drain 
cement, so named fiom its resemblance on a cloth. When nearly dry, put them 
to Portland stone, is made from clay into the ,]>*ox-wood^awduBt. ^ ‘ 
found in the vale wf the MedVay, which ^Way • to Scour 

is mixed with chalk, and ^en burned. *FlQ:ors. — ^Takg ^bnfe clean, well- 
A writer in the ff^ardenera* Monthly sifted ^^and ^ scatter it w ^e floor, have 
-Aesciibes th^ various uses of Portland ready one ounce of ^American ipotash 
<^ent £a these words : — ^ &ade into 11 d^ssoIV^d in a pint of water, spisnkle it 
thin solution like whitewash, this ce- oven^e sand^ and with i^,scrabbing- 
ment gives woodwork all the appear- brrsh an^^^sod mottled soap rub the 
ance of having been painted and sanded, boards along their length. Changing the 
Piles of stone may be set together wdter frequently, and using it very, hot, 
with qommon mortar, and then the -makes the boards white ; me p6tas^, if 
whole washed over with this cement, J^r^eriy^ap^tUed, will remove all steink. 
making i^look like one immense rock To,. Clean Windows. — 
of grey swdstone. For temporaiy use Remove sjains^and dust with sow and 
a flour-barrel u^ay htfve the hoops water, then apply ^ith a moiStened 
;nailed,^d thb inside washed with( six- rag powdered ^indigQ, rotten-stone, or 
penceworth of PortlasA cement, and it 'fullerli-earth. Dry with a soft cotton 
do fora yepr or more'^to hold water, clo^. ^ - '' 

Boards nailed toM&er, and washed with To Cle^n Paint. — ^With a 
it, make gp^ hbt-Vater tanks; apd in light bnrSi arl pair of hollows remove 
«BO maify Vays is it of use that wd i.ave ^he ^ustrj:md remove sgil spots with a 
^me to look on it as one oflthose pecu- * spong^ dipped In soap and water. J[n 
liar things in a garden which it is *** al- scouring wainscot, begin at me top and 
WM good to have about.’ ” proved downward; use soft soap and 

Plaster pf Paris. — PlasbT of' fu3\er*s-earth. In the process two 
Farias composed of anhydrous (withe persons shorld he cfmpUyed, one in 
out water) sulphate of^lime ; it is chiefly scouring f!t,the dus^ and the other in 
used flirAsking models and casts, uniting drjmg the surface wnh a linen cl<^. 

slabs oflmarblaand alabaster* It should To Cflean Mirrors.--^et 
be mixed with water t(f the consistence the s^jface of the glass with gin, to 
of thipk^ieam, and then applied; it n^move the stains. Then rub 
hardens rapidly. Plgster ofrKais hLay e^th dipped in powdered blue. Polish 
be considerably strengthei^d !by being with^a nlk handkerchief. Be careful 
mixed wi& thin g^ue, or a solutiqif of not to touch the frame?* 
iise and gum instead of water. "V^en To Clean Lacquered Ar- 
mixedwithinmfllingsto theprqportion tides. — BrCsh with hot water end 
one-flflh the whole we^ht, plaster ' soap, wipe and before*, the Are ; 

of Paris may be ji^d in imiting iron. flmsn with a soff clotl^ Avqid'Gie use 




a6 Arrdgance is the Obstruction of JVisdom^ 

porcelain thardughlY;^ froQi is reduced to one-half of its original 

the vhite of oner npg in* ap ounce oulk. Bottle for ufie* c ^Ith a sp^pga 
•fVater, let it subside, and jbur off t, apply. the liquor to^^e stained gar-, 
carefully withoiffc filtering ^ flow the ments. *** * 

plate caief^y Mth* the ubumon, and « To* Remove Otaret syir 
idace at'an angle to^d^ bn Plotting- Port Win^ IStains^Apply a« 
paper. When the plate is perfectly diy, Jittle table sall^ to the spot stained, and 
flow with sensitive collodion, prepared ^olso moffiten it wilhr sheny. After 
in the fldlowing manner :--^li^ collo- washing eio trace of the stain will be 
dion, two ounceq; chloride of stron- left. add contained in (daret de- 
tium, three gr^s ; nitrate of silver, conrposes the salt, and s^ tee chlorine 
twenty grains; citric add, four grainf: (bleaching ^as), whicn removes the 
the laist thrdb inmdients ought to be ^vegetable cdlouring m^^br of the wine. ' 
all dissolved in riie quantity of wate^ If the stain is froi?^po^ sherry should* 
only required for the purpose it. view, be addedS^as it alsC; cmtainsvaoifl. 

The silver shouldr be ^ded only a few Liquid to Remove 
drops at a time, and^the whole^ell Grease Spots, Ac . — Dimolye 
shaken after each addition. The sensX' an ounce vure pw^^ ^ ^ 
tive collodion mud^ be kept in a dark aprmgQ<%ter,'and to ^e solution add a 
place, and thd flowing ofethe plates lemOircut in smalPsUciQs. Mix the in- 
must be performed we dark.^ tHien gredienftVbU, keep the fliizture in a 
the plate^roiquite dry fhpycare ready H warm ^te for a couple of days^then 
for use. The printing is done in frames strdn pi and bottle .the clear liqmd for 
the same as paper printing. Print to a use. A little oV this poured' on stains 
reddish ftr^wn colour. For toning use*' of ^wfise, or oil, Tpll remcKre 

water, three ounces ; chloride of gol6^ them. As soon as they disappear ^e 
solution, three or four drops; neutralire doth should washed in clear water, 
the goid.with chloride of caldum, and Gle^n Kid "Glovesf— t 

tone to the colour desired. After toning StireC^ the gloves on a clean piece 
wash ttie picture well under the tap, h>f papbr,*or a wooden hand, and apply 
and fix in hyposdphite pf soda bath, bea^ue coLis with 9 piece of cetton 
two ounces to g*quart of water. «The or flannel. Apply the bei£me in a 
pictures %ould not be left iiPthe fix&g circular direction. Bfy with blotting- 
solution over five minulea. When re- papci^ By . expospre ^the 6ir all 
mobed wash thd same as a negative, tracts of smell Cvm disappear. e 
drain dry, and vamich. If the pictures Pdisojciodfe Dyes. — Some 
are to b«) ^‘uured, the surface o^the tune ago^ was publicly stated ^at 
g|ass oif wnich they are done should oe ^everdb pCrsoni shad rdbeived iniury 
ground, and the albumen odly half as from wearing stockiflgs of yellow 
strong as in the receipt first givbn. If csoiouc, the substafice employed as a 
the^^nght is good, the whole pr(%88 •'dye being picric acid. Inquiries have 
need jiot occupy more than thirty demfinstraled that article^dyed with 
mbutBS. *1 * * aniline col«^ are injurious if worn 

To Remove *MaPklng-c next the mn. In Inany instances 
Ink 'TiHom Linen. — Dip the arsefrio is essential to the productioff of 
garment in a sAution of ona ounce of the colqur, and bo^ the arsenical dyes 
cyanide of^otassium and four ounces and those from gnifine are injurious, 
of water. Aftor a few hours,^the stem Hints on Punctuality.-^ 
will be obliterated. ^The mixture ^ ** Punctuality is the soul of business," 

highly poisBnous, and should be oarw- is an eld and true saying. The un« 
fu^ removed. punctiul man is never a^succescffol onA 

To Remove Stains froip ^ inends may tolerate nim,^ 80 idety 
Black Cloth.— -Boil a huge quan- fli|y become accustomed to. 1^ ways, 
tity of fig leaves in rvater tfU the uquid his dependants may. forbeaf to*/}om- 
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plain, but 'all have the same opinion of aTfS^ Words^on the 
him, and look v4th«,a sort of pitymg* Feet. — T? ndek^et. — ^W earwool- 
chntimpt on Us ^ea^ess. Depression Jen sochiTor stockings, and change them^ 
in trade,«nd othoE^ircumstances #hich i^uentlyr# Bathe both your fe^t and 
a man canno];, control, ma^ cause him lo^er l^bs ift a eolutiCn of common 
to he unable to m^t his pMuniaxj* sal^ a nound oie salt to«,a ^dlon of 
Engagements, but* it is Almost impossi- water, when spring water is used, 
ble that he cannot arran^ toheep liis * *add a ts]>l%Bp<M)nfulof carbonate of soda* 
appointments. CSreless indif^rence to to every pint* of water. Use beots or 
the fulfilment of a promise, ^*to^the» shoes ^dta*s^ leather uppers, and 
convenience and wishes of others, u^ts soles not»too tmn. * 
a* man for active public employment. Gold Feet. — The best ^nethod of 
po matter how leamdd ^d accom- averting coldness in the feet and lower 
l^lished he may BE. • ' limbs is to wear two pairs of stockings 

• Firaproofi^igr. — ^Woodjbrushed cfdiffer|njLfabrid8, one of silk or cotton, 
throe or font times mth a strong solu- and the o&er of wool^ the two fabrics 
tion of silicate pf soda, will become in- servii^ to keep in the natural heat of 
cofiibiotible.. Textile fabricss^ould be t he f eet. 

dipped in sallhe solutioni; and CAre Coi*ns. — Corns ore 

common salt '^eakhw the fabrics* ^d* entirely ovising to cbntimed pressure, 
should not bensed. The best»ff)plica- such as wearing smuU boots or shoes, 
tions uire phosphate and sulphate of At first they ere the production of thO| 
ammouia and boroxi • « Suters]dnbifly,butbygraduaflythic]f- 

■Watewproofin^. — Th^ best ening the]^ at length come to be con- 
mode of wateiproofing weiiyen c^oth is nected with the true skin9 beneath, 
to dip it insa solution of isinglass or and even indth the subjacent muscles, 
gelaitme, and then in a solution of giflls. Prevention is better than cure. WeM 
To jrathrproof packing papers dissolve* woollen stockingB, and see that there is 
dhe pound of white soap & a* quail qf no locdl and permanent pressure on any 
Vater. In another qu^^f wgter ois- , part of the font. If a curebewrequisite, 
sotVe one ounce of gun-nit|;ic and 6\^ soak the com for half ryi noub in a> 
ounc& of ^ue. Jiiix the two solutAns, solu^n of sofla, and»^<f e as close as 
heat them, and sqak tlib paper jp thq possible; tlyn apply a plastcl^of the, 
liquid. ^ Then hang it up to dry. The following ingrudients, which in Cooper’s 
various appKiARfons ^of ^outchoiil'* in invaluable Dictionaiy^ is pronounced 
waterproofing will be tieate^ ofasepa- infallible: — Take ^f purified ammonia 
rately. . ^ • andjrellowwaxjofeaclrtwnminces; and 

Cure foil Stamm<i|Firjyg.;-» aceSlxe of copper, six drachms.^ ]!S«elt the 
Ktep the^teeth togetuer and inspire * first two innedients together, and, aftei* 
deeply; tnen articulate very d^be^ ^ removing them frqpi the fire, add the 
rately* The cruel operation of* ox- ^acetate of copper just before they gAw 
cising the tonsils is entirely futile, ^and col& Spread this oint^ient on a piece 
should nevei^be fesorted to. . Bespect- of jsoft leather or on linem and apply U 
ing impediment*) of speeffif valuable to the com, removing it in a fortnight 
observations ore to be fomid in ^e 1 ^ the com is not gone by the^time. 
works of Dr. Hunt and Mr. Melville Grounds’s Fmollient Cc^ Plaster has 
Bell. » ^ been recommenfied as a valuable remedy 

Mode of ^Beautify- also. 

Ing the Hands.— Rub togetar . ^Vew*Cem«nt fop^aho- 
in a mortar four pitrts by weight ^yolk g^ny.— ]y[elt four parts ef beeswax 
of*egg ^th five quarts of glyoerine. No or (diellac with one of Indian red, add- 
better omtment for the hands can be ing as much*yellow ochre as is requi- 
pToci&edt Tha cqppoufid may be pre-^ site ,to give ^our. TMs cement will 
served fox^years. - ^ be found mojst sui^ble for stoppings 
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Every Man^ tu^ws where the Shoe f inches- 

bolei and* Mute maKolimy %imi- l nary precautionB. Lg. such places, dbl- 
^ * r * lections of wood left ziear*B 

» To Extract Ink ''frorrf'^ stoYC may, in the absence of tjie workr 
Mahogany.— 7 l)ilute liflalf a tea- men, be set on fire by cinders falling 
spoonfiil of oil of vitriol, with a hu^e • on them; or a h^-exaz^uished iDatcm 
spoonMofVater, f&d appl^Tthe mix- thrown upon 4he fioer may cause .the 
^ture with a feather to the stained wood.^. shavihn to> smoujder, a sufficient 
' The ink mark will disappoar. * draughf of air being<^ that is r^uired 

Td"' make Deal«> appear to kindlu the fire into activity. House- 
like Oak.— v'Bub tke deal boards holllers^'cannot be too careful that 
with globe artichokes cut-in half, mfttches b^ cautiously mfbd, that all 
Then polUp with a predation of bass- fires should be«afe and,all lights extin- 
wax, oil, and turpentine, melted to-* guished dSf night, ami no combustible 
gether, and applied cold with a cleca, substances permitted so near the stovc^ 
dry scrubbing-brush. ' or gratbs as to bOifPdanger. 

Best ' Mode , of Clean- 2. Ohimnsts on Firb.— T he most 
ing Oilcloth. — First remove the ready me^od of checking or extitigmsh- 
dirt with a soft woollen clo& and tepid ing the nr^is to Btop the drauj^t of 
water, then.poliph with milk, or a -air 4 ^bhdin| from the fireplace. Throw 
weak solution of beeswax^^spiiits of soW wjior on t&e firv, and fix tightly 
turpentihe. , before''tne fireplace ayiece of tl^ck old 

Ath<ole* Brose.-^lris is a be» carpeting soaked i^. water. Th^ carpet 
verage peculiar to Ihe Highlands of thYis^tnorougKly wet will.be for the 
Scotland. Honey is diifsolved in tii|ie almost impervious to air. If there 
whisky ro the consistence of cream ; the be a uamp^r in the chimney, let it first 
drink is then taken with a teaspoon, bo' closed. These methods will go far 
A quantity sufficient to fill a wineglass ^towards either putting out the* fire, or 
takefl at night will be found of^ benefit '^.’reducing iU to a mintmtim. A Httie 
ih colds and catarrhs. In preparing fio.irer of brimstone ought to be throwiA 
Athole Brose oatmeal is occasionally ' on the 'fire in the grate before the vet 
added. * . , ^ ^v^^et is applied ; the brimstone ^umcs 

Scotch (fipose. — Put %. few ascending the rent hei^ to extin- 
"handfuls of oatmeal into a i^^ooden dish ; g^shilhe combustiom 
then pour in a little boiling water, and 8 Ebcapbfrom Dw..«^tno8 on Fire. 
mix thoroughly. Add a little salt. This — ^In these c{k,eB the unavoidable cOn- 
dish is frequently JS^ as a substitute fusidh excitement tend to deprive 

for pmrid^* wheil it is inconv^ient people the necessary presence of 

fto cook the latter. Fresh milk added « mindf afid i;f)]lder thefii incapable of 
is a great improvement. ' fwailmg themselves of Uu/ means of 

,A Few WoPds on 'Fires. safAy. 

— 1 . How Firbs break out. — ^Mkr y oft ^Ye shall ^est consult the convenience 

>■ the conflagrations that occur are attri- of ^our ^d^n by presei/ing them on 
buted to' accident ; but if the cadses this subj^. ^ with the counseb of those 
could ^ways be knowh it would be dif>^ who are ue most qualified to impart 
cove^ 'Chat qine-tenths of the number thbm. In^' a letter published id the 
originate in oai^essnesaandlnattention, Time^^ newsp^er in January, 1870, 
which, considering the fearful conse- Mr. Eyre M- Shaw, Captain q{ 
quences of those calamitiesi-are in /he Vbtroi^litan Fire Brigade, writes : — 
highest degree culpable. In workshops, **In case of fire,«g^ve the alarm at 
such as tlmse of the joiner bnd cabifiet- once/ and make every effort to escape 
maker, where combustihle materiala and ^ save others by whatevdr mode of 
are strewed about in every direction, egress may be^available ; but inodoing 
most disastrous results have firequentij 'so rememW to shuS, and kc^p shot all 
^Itfisen from negls(«t of the most ordi- doors, windows, 'and apertures of every 




FihMffi Water are Good Servanfs^^ut Bad Masters, ag 


Imd throuffliwliAhwr can be admitted, *1 i*5. On i^o accc^nt throw yoimelf, 

tnnMieckmglhe'cbmbustionandnYing aUouP others to*throw tbemselw 
M concetned maritime to Mt om, or, "^m the i^indow. If |io assistwce is* 
fuling this, ^ come and show them- at hand, and you are in extrepiity, tie 
^ItIb at a front^win^ow or other pro-* the shec^tog^e^ and, hajfing fastened 
minent point accessible %> our ladders, one end to some heavy piece of fnrni- 
In sh(nt, all perBC|iB endangered should* ^ tore, letdown the women and childrenn 
rely on their oum resources during the one by one.*by tying the end^of the 
first moments of an alam}, a^*a^r Une of sheets round the waisi^ and 
period whiph they can calculate JTor lowering; them throif^h toe window 
themselves, according to the locality in that is over toe dooiP, i:ptoer than 
•which they Uwbl they Snay^expect an through one toat is over tha area. You 
» attendance of firomoi with proper ap- * can easily let yourself down when toe 
^lianceSf and toe^skj^ and egergy* to Iftlplesa age savbd. 
use them to* toe best advantage, regfurd- **6. If a woman’s ulotoes should 
less ^ all personal risks so long as catchifire, let he# instantly roll herself 
todre IS a hope of saging life os|>roperty. over and over on toe ground ; if a man 
In one word, ihe public xaty rel^gon us be present? let him throw her down and 
•to a very great*|^tdbl^butmustnobdp so* do the like,^d theif wraA her in a rug, 
altogether, aSf m many casfs,«o«r sue- coat, or toe first thing jliAt is at 

cess er fulure depends absolutely on hand. • ^ ^ 

what toey themselves da, or onnf to^o, * ** 7. Byitabders, the instanf they see 
previouslyeto our arrivah” ^ a fire, shopld run for the fire-escape, or 

Pr. Andrew Wynter Iftih published to toe pohee station if that asvnearer, 
the foUowiftg ad^able "Directions where a < jumping-sheet' is always to 
for * aiding persons to escape fh>m be found." 

premises on fire * • We *entreat toe attention ^of our 

^ " 1. Be careful to acqifliinf youppci{f readeA to these important counsels, ^s 
with toe best means of Ait ^m the • they will be most useful in^toe event 
house, both at toq top uid ly>ttom. ^ of fire breaking out. $very *family 
" i, Ondhe fi];st alarm, weflect bftbre shou}^ be supjBJied witl^ne of me patent 
you act. If in bed at^toe tim^ wrap Fixe Annihnators — an higenisKis con- 
yourse\f in a blanket or bedside caipet ; trivance, whichf by copiously discharg- 
bpen no moiifAors*or^indows^an inpp carbonic acid gas, will, if timely ap- 
are absolutely necessaryf andphuhevery plied, extin^sh combustion over a la^ 
door after you. . ^ • suij^ in toe course df a few seconds. 

" 9, There i# alwayp fro% ei^t to White Gutta-pi^Pcnaa. — 
twelve inehes of pure afr close to toe* White gutta-percha is match used by 
ground ; u you cangot therefore pgraBc ^ dentiste^n stuffing;a decayed or carious 
upright through the smoke, dgop on , tooth* The mode of preparing ^e 
your hands and knees and thus pro- sufistance is as follows : — Cut ' four^ 
gresB. A '^ttefi silk hnn^erchief, a ^ounces of crude gutta-percha^ into 
piece of flannel, «r a worsM stocking, shreds, and put it intS six pints of 
draarn over toe face, peripits bregth- %ietoylated chloroform. Le^ i^^gest 
ing, and, to a great ext^t, excludes toe for a weeb» agitating ft occasionally ; 
smoke. • * then filter throfigh blotting-paper; then 

If you can neither make yeur to the clear liquid add an fqual bulk 
way upwards nor downwards, get into a ofi'spiritt of wipe: this nrecipitates 
front room ; if there is a family, epe that gutfa-percha in pure T^te flakes, 

they argali collected here, and keep toe T^se are now to be collected by strain- 
door closed as much as possible, for re- ing through muslin, and then well 
nteipDer^toat smgke always follows % rm^ with spirit. Th^gutta-percha is 
draught, ^and fire always ntshes after now to be transferred to a porcelaip 
smokd.' * dish, and boiled iif pure water. Toil 


30 Foolish H^his his Candle at Both Enib, 


fliJces will now^imite tog(fH^er, an4 reduced to the state flue powdef; was 

*it oa:|^ be roll^ into sticl^' on a slab * showered on small flames of t;as. 
when il^is ready fmr uscC The chloro- this means the metal p^ucM a most 
form, howey^er, is nf,t to be le^ It is 'brilliant ligh^ agd ^thou^ the damp 
to be recovered by mixing water with was not sumciAiUysroady it was greatly 
. the liquid, which passes awa^ yphen the# ' superioiin pdwer to the usual gas flames 
gutta-^rcha is ' preoipitffted, and the of the b^ers in the lecture-room. The 
spirit IS to be separated fl-dm the water •caqiesT'^j^ch render the light unoertaiu 
by ordina^ disfidlation.^ , ma^prAably be oyercom€|| ^ 

Artif^ial Light. — The im- HoMssMidiB GJS. — number of pn- 
mense advantages derivablefrom cheifii- vate resiijgnce^in theacountry remote 
cal and physical science are proved < * from towns hav% ajlj^atus ntted up 
in nothing more remarkably in tfie for the^production pf gas fos supply- 
various modes which in these times have ing the dwelling-house and offices. It 
beenodoptedforplocutingartiflcu^'light. appears, however, that a proems has 
Our ancestors used for all public and pri- been repsntly parted by whicS, '^^ith 
vate occasions animal oils, £nd candles the g|[^{estriacility,^gas' can be manu- 
veiy indifferently* manufijustured, the 'faptured in the far'&^of every house 
substitutp for wb^^ — ^wax eandles — for hoxseheld use. Toe patent referred 
were too expensive a luxury for any but to claims to produce from a refuses vege- 
^the weaKhy.*^ We have now substances’ table^itbstancskgas of double the411uini- 
in common use which our forefathers natir^ power m that fumit^hed by the 

could r 04 more have tliought of than public con^^kiies, and at half the price, 

they could have imagined the art ^f The kitchen range is to 'contain the 
photography or the use of the telegraph, ap^atus for the manufacture, ^nd the 
We j^avo candles of steorine and pa- < resiauum left after the process is tp be 
r^ffine of extraordinary excelleiace as i^eable at a' good price, 
compared^ with wax. We have gas Ne^W ® Application ot 
illumihuting^ oiir streets and houses ; ^araffine.~T^ substance seems 
we have light derivable from the^ com- to life capable of being appl^d to many 
bustionfcdf hydrogen and crygen, Atom uses j^n ailditidii to (fhat of affording 
Electro-magnetic action, from lime, light. It has recentl^een di^overed 
frtm carbon, fi«im magnesium — aU of by<l>r. Stenhqvse^that^^nders leather 
thbm infinitely superior to anything watcusroo^. ^e leather, being Wted 
know'n to our otic^tors, the light ^ro- sever^ l4mes <^ith paraffine and oil, is 
cured inich means being, in ^ost exposed ^ heat, by which it r^idly * 

cases, too bq^illiant for the eye to rest ’ absorbs tiie muxtui'e. The Wther thus 
upon. Themagnesiup light alope affords Ileatpd ^ives out, iT^hen struck, a wooden 
a striking example of tms superiority. ^ ^ sound like gutta-percha, and lasts much 
A piece of magnesium wire havicil^ a longer than the ordinary leather made 
di^^ter^of tne one-thousandth ot into boot& and shoes.** F&raffine is of 
an inch is capable of ^oducing a light excellent ffi^in presemng the polished 
equal fhat afforded by seventy-four suiiface of i^on and steel; when waugned 
candles of steanne of flve to^the pound ; and rubbed on Jihe surface of the metal, 
the intensity of the magnesium light, and tbUn wiped off with a woollen rag, 
indeed, is^early equal to the 1-1 30th it <acts like vafnish, and preserveir^iL^ 
of that which is offoiried by the sun^ on psaish, whether it be light or blue, 
a bright dkw hi November. ^ Glycerine, — ^The discovery of 

An interesting exhibition was ^re- this remarkable substanoe offorfls a new 
cently made at the Koyal Institution instance of the value of chemical scijrace. 
of a new mode of employing ,ihe Jt ia derived firflm a ^ipsiduum left f^r 
great illuminating powers of mag- the making of soap;>and steariile candles, 
nisaium, for the ^purpose of lighting and whfch for ages w^^ccyhaideied of 
public buildings. The magnesium, value. The disco veryis of immense 



Bread at Pleasure^ Drin/^lfy\L]I^as^re. 


^iqportance. The i^dAinal propertieB of 
glycetme are oi^the^most striking ]ynd« 


S t it 18 ndt yaluable in pharmacy omy ; 

antiseptic pfoperties are marvellous. 
It is ftpable of pr^erttn^ animal sub- 
Btanoes from decay; leathev is preserved 
by it in a soft and pliable coiAition; 
wooden vessels saturated with itm^ther 
shrink nor dry up ; it is used'dbr te- 
tracting the fdour of flowers, and is ef 

€ at value m thft prcSeqpes'of Eyeing, 
wing, liqueur lining, and wene keep- 
; its power in leading sores and 
rimoving*pi^s, 8«cl%as earaShe, is 
wonderful. With nitric acid it forms 
nitr^l^gserine, a substance whose ex- 
'plosn^e force is. many degr^^e^lgreater 
than that of gunpowder. • • t 

• Best Adv^e dn Liquids. 
— ^Liquids are indispensable to^gcition, 
and to %'epair the waste wo constqptly 
suffer fr^m perspiratfon, 1freathin|;^(&A 
We require^more drink %t ^one ume 
than lat another. This varuKle deiftafd 
depends on th% season, the state of t^e 
weather,. the character of oiu food, the 
^p^oufit of exercise we toli^, and the , 
rdggree of heat or cold we are exposed te.* 

F{fLEOMATIO TEMPBBAIlBftTS lAqulre 

less dijnk than tl:^ cholerics and tko* 
sanguine. Vedentary p^dhs require 
less than the laborious, and in all cases 
less drink is reoujpd in winter tha%in 
summei^ * • • 

To^DUINK IMMEDIATSilfr BEFOlA A 
MEAL is objectionable, bemiuse^ereby , 
the gadric juica is dilifted, mid«the 
«dig(fttion do^ not proceed fh so favour- ^ 
able and perfect a manHer as when this 
practice is avoided. * 

• Those whose a^oMAOuif ABjf wejSl 
invariably fina that soups db^t agree 
with them. The Vater in* me soup 
dilute# the gastric juice, already tdb 
weak, and renders it unequal to the 
’ Vork of digesting the frnali amoimt of 
so^flf Abstance contained fn the soup^ 
The best rule for persons of weak diges- 
tion is. to avoid slops of all kinds, «nd 
^ prefnr solid food. • * 

Ax*4Aciaf Gems«— Mere Uni- 
tatiohs* of precious* stones have long 
been sucQesSftilly maddf but a Fj^ench ' 
chemist flasEflcc^^ed in forming gims 


by fusinydamina with fluor-spar at p 
•l^hite hKt. Bubies and other gems * 
have thus Hben m^e. *So graaf are 
I the powees of ^chemutry, that if is not 
improbable that the most pre^ous stones 
.^ay be produced, equal m beauty and 
value to thos6*lbrmed in the laboratory 
of nature. • 

Fuel of D#ffere»t Kinds. 

1. CoAfl. — Coal is unquestionably the 
I best species oi^ fuel. It is oJ\egetable 
^rigin. Its formation has depended on 
th% change whick all vegetable iqatter 
undergoel ^hen exposed to heat and 
moistura under cirgurnttances that ex- 
clude tne air, and prevent the escape of 
thttmore volatile principles. The che- 
, mical changes whicl^ vegetable sub- 
stances undefgo when ^aced under 
great pre?sure, so 1 e£ to conflbe the 
gqseous priacipfes they contain, pro-« 
duce bitumen, lignite, or coal, accor^iig 
to the various modifications^ qf the 
prdeess. The Newcastle coal-&lds are 
belfeved to be the best in England for 
domestic* purposes; and in Scotland, 
*the coaljium the Elgin mines at'IAm- 
I fermline mainfains a high reputation.* 

I Connel, or Parrot coal, is ch iefljj ^d in 
the manufocturi^f 
oil. isithracj^iO^c^ contains jipiety 
I per dbnt. of carhop, but it burns with 
difficulty except m fmgiaces. Slatq 
cool yields bituminous matter very 
largely ; it is therefose ^ghly suitable 
^ for pr^aring coke. The spyaicqpl of 
{he Lanarkshire coal-fields ii^not easily 
, landled, butdvolves much hfiit. Welsh 
y)al, owiiljg^ to its chemical characte:^ 
it of ^e highest value for steam pur- 
poses? The Welsh coal^eld ext^ds 
from the Forest of Dean*to Milford 
H%ven, and the demand, chiefly for 
supplying marine Bteam<j;>oilef!3| '^as 
been such thtt it. has raised the rent- 
roll of the owner, the Marquis $£ Bute, 
to £300,000 j>er annum. For ordinary 
domestic purposes, %. mixture eof coal 
from* different coal-flelds is die most 
suitable store ^or the coal-cellar. A 
supply of coal ought to hectored at the. 
%nd of summer, or eariy in autumn, 
when the article, is cheaper, and has 
§ot bben so long exposedPto tbc uix 
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hie Fire thqt warms than a Large os^e t/ka\burnss 

.Li. i.v^ I ^uv. 


2. GoKB*is the piost yaRiable of the,| 

^Boondary pTodu(fla rosultlng^from'the 
manufacture of ^s. Th& oest cokdf 
howlrer, is oota^ed from coal when 
carbonized in lar^ masses <n crvens 
constructed for the purposer In a gas 
manufactory, the production, of cokf 
being of less importancelhan the forma- 
tion of good gas, it is often of a quality 
inferior to tn&t madg in coke-oyens, 
where it is the primary objedt for which 
the coal carbonized. ^ nut gas coke 
is excellent for many purposes in thq 
arts .and manufactuses, producing^ as 
clear a fire as that of the nr^ quality ; 
and for domestiX: usp it is unol^ection- 
able, and may be burnt both in the 
drawing-room f^nd the kitchen 'Odth 
comfort and economy. The distin-.j 
guishing cfaiarac^n of ^ 

(1), a ''clean grafthlar fracture in any 

rdirectien, with a pearly lustre son* )- 
what similar to that exhibited by cast 
iron ;c (?), density or the clcfre proximity 
of its component particles, which adj^ere 
together in masses ; (3), when exposed 
to a white heat, it consumec entirely 
^away*, without leaving either ^ashes or' 
‘'slag. 

3. '''jyV)OD ANn Peat Fuel. — Lo^ 
fires emlt^cJopt^vAP-^ul <heat, and blaze 
cheerfully, kut are a{teA,jed wii^ dan- 
ger, owing to the splinters which are 
apt to fly fbout the room. The 
^est time to place wood on the fire is 
in the aftemoau,*'when the grate is tho- 
roughly i(^ated. Tir cones, wMo pro- 
perly dried, form a cheer^ and econov 
mical fuel. Peat fires are generally 
dull, and emit iCn unpleasknt smelk 
Peat is much used as fuel in tlft^ Sco^- 

- ti^ Highlands, and in different parts of 
Ireland *» 

Autificial Fuel. — Messrs. Stiak- 
ney a^nfi Ch^e, of Lockfort, New York, 
have patented a coiapostcion for fuel. 
This compound consists of coal, three 
parts; tan bark, two parts; sawdust, 
two prfito ; peat 7)r other'- vegetable 
matter, one part; coal taf or pitch; one 
part. The whole mass, may be '‘easily 
Ignited with*: paper or snavings. ..Coal- 
dust has by various processes beefi' 
utilized for tae prirposes of fuel. Made 


up into bricks with asphalto and other 
substances, it i^ kfown as ** |^atentc 
Fuq^” The refu^ of coal, mixed with 
clay, and formed into balls, is used 
fuel by the humbler classes. A pro- 
fessor in Suiitferland has lately dis- 
covered a method of improving fossil 
coal b^ impregnating it with bitumen 
and Bdphtha. For several years Dr. 
Rfijiai^on and other eminent chemists 
Iftve ‘been^engagpd in nyhing experi- 
ments adapt ocaef oil, a refuse of tar 
distiUatiCifi, to the pK^oses of fuel. 

.. Best Coal-scuttle.— The best 
coal-Bdhttle for a rtception-room is that 
in the pillar form, elegantly japanned, 
and adorned with nldihg. Some^cuttles 
are coustE$icted aa to resemble a' 
lad|bS wori-table« cA^mall scoop ought 
to accompany tKe scu ttle, by means of 
which Wy lady or genfleman may add 
fuel, to the fire without discoiAfort or 
lOsa of dignity. '' 

Bestf^Way to**' Fasten 
Handles of Kr^ves and 
Forks. — Fill the aperture of the 
handle wi^th the powder of common 
resin. * Th^nheat the stock of the knife 
01 fork Wde, and force it into t^e^ 
handle, when cold the handle w'U be 
^^rfectly tight. The common cement 
used by cutlers is made of weights 
of ruin and brick-dust, or for a superior 
qu^ity, four parts G^ifgi^in, ond of bees- 
wax, and oibj of brick-dust. c 

£i€^t I^hife Sharpeners. 
— A blunt carrag-knife is not igerely a 
Bodice *of discomfort to the carver, W 
the guests suffer by delar*. The'\est 
mUhod of keeping sharp table and 
other li^ves is to purchase the revolv- 
i£g kn^ B&rpener„ a little instrument 
provide^owith two steel cylinders with 
grooved edges. Any ordinary steel 
blade may be thoroughly sharpefled by 
beii |5 drawU twice lengtlnvays be- 
tween Ihe qylinders. The instrument 
^s to be procured at a moddratif jn-ii-e. 
By moving the cylinders occasional!/ 
it may be made to last for a lifetime. 
It |hould always be* placed^ beside the 
carver at table. The^sted used by 
butchers is not adapted fo^ lamily^use, 
and 4 ought nwto be pro^uce^at table. 
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Till agyn^tho songs 

ofyor^, % • 

And {houghtfl^in my brain wcyre 
rife, • 

And the strength th% daring oT long 
* agdP • ^ 

Game l^aok to nerve and*brain,— 
^’Twas Spring called the leaf and the, 
flower and the stream 
And mt ta new life again. 

0 

D. MUBJBAY SMITH. 


Sifriaig. 

^vn chirrup of bhrds in the gardHii, 

^ gay tossm&of boughs in the breeze, 
^ijaht dazzlwof mon^ng sunlight 
That comes riAitiiig tdong through 
the trees ^ ^ * • 

You idU me with yearning im^tient 1 
And as wide zhy window I • 

Out there, in the sun, laughs tne year’s 
dearest maJi, • • # ' * 

, The dcw-bespwgledSprii^! 

€he was coming,^ I^knew, when the 
frailest* • 

Of blossoms the snowdrop showed ; 

I Ellud7“ She is nea^’* when (he crocus 
clumps ■ • 


• • 

i~~ ■■ — ■ * e A 

witfi^ilB love 


• In yellow an^iftple glowed ; • 

“ She is here,” u cned, wi ‘ 
that stirred * 

Theihearts of the^poetp of old# • ^ 
When I ssir flash alonQp the baJks of 
. the lane 


I v^ed with her down to the brook<^ 

• • • / 

• It ran with a full-voiced song— • 

While overhead the loiKL torrem tore 
Thh cUf^ it ^shed alqn^. * * 

I strayed with hgr on to &e brimming 
laij^e 

That the st^aftns 4>f ^e springs )|ad 
fuelled, •* ^ 

And pearl was the hazyeiishfisce, 

And sapphiip the waves I^ehe]4. v 

I^assed ^th her into the wood on tbe 
'hill, • ' 

And my heart was strvigely stiri^d 
With the tender^enof theJuly year. 
And the woou^ song ofldpe bird. 
Abgve and around— flesh life, 
hope ! • 

I drfi^ them in wsitff the air,e 
> gazed again with the eyesuof 

youth, * \ i 

When all the world was fair. 

^ • 

& I breathed this sweet air gf the 
• hpringtide, • 

I*thii]]ed withh i^dler life» » * 


§ The^Mcgnth of April. 

** Hail. April, true Medea of thayear, 

ThaVVmakeBt all ^hinga young and fresh 
appear I 

nweet, I btre. penned Al^y praise, and here 
1 bring it ; 

In confidetce the birda^hemaelveB 'mil 
Bing \W*-^Tht Tvm^e MonethifiiWl. 

a * a 

• April, tlfb fourth montlP of 8ur year, 

is pre-eminently the month of smiles 
and tdars, of showers and sunahino, and 
i§ worthy of Venus, the goddess of 
heouty, to whom the Romans dedicated 
it • 

Natnro seems to awake flbm her 
long winter sleep, and put forth the 
froim buds of spring ; the m|^.wat6rod 
by tlm flequeg^ihwmitWcSmes green 
as i^*emerfi^'^egetatioif advances with 
rapid strides ; baes hum all day amon^ 
the apple bloSsoms ; Hie peach, plum, 
and cherry trees ore a blaze of beau^; 
while the graceflilflahumum with its 
golAn clusters, and the Vith its 
abundant powers, All the gir with pert 
flime. ^ 

Npr are the bfrds wanting in 4^o 
I* general rmoicing at the departure of 
winter. Those of thed! that had flMug^t’ 
a milder climi^ now tetufn to our 
%hores. The swallow begiiM ^ build 
his little ^d cabin, ai^d uu) cuckoo 
does not mil to announce his anival 
with his unceasing call; widle every 
bgBh is vocal the morning and 
evening^ song ox the goldfinch, the 
tlfimsh, anfl toe linnet. 

April ia 4ke first in order of toe 
four months in the yeag that consist of 
toifty days each. 
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Make the Vine^Poor and it will make yoU Rich^ 


The C&ok’s C^l^ndar^fop 
Ap^ril. • ^ 

^ FifiH IK Si^\l 90 N.— >Turl»ot, flolmon, 
trout, Bturgeou, Bohs, siftelts, ^^tUigB, 
nuu^er^, 3ui^et, foy8ta:8,»Bliiimp8, 
Bkat^ plalcBi prawns, perc^ lobsters, 
.herring, brill, cr^bs, doiyi eels, Jialibut, ' 
can, lockleB, tench. 

MEAT IN SEAsoN.-rBeef, mutton, 
Teal, pork, housb lamb, and giiusB lamb. 

P0ULTB7 AND Game in Season. — 
Fowls, chickens, ducklings^' green gee^e, 
pigeons, pullets, turkey poiuts, leverets 
and rabbits, ^d difck, erufe, teal, 
widgeon. 

Yeqbtables ik Season. — S4!bkalo, 
fuparagus, lettuce, endive, sppach, nid- 
iflhes, brocoli, Onions, si&ll sdad, 
cucumbers, pnxsl^, turnip-tops, rhu- 
barb, Bti^awberries^t^prioots. v Cherries 
nan now be had forced ir; a hothouse. 

The Gardener’s Calendar 
< 4 for April. 

Soft April showers ^ 

Bring forth Mayflowers^* 

(Etoeds intended for earl^crops 
aliould now be sown — cabbages, brocoli, 
Brussebyfbrouts, cauliflowers, in warm 
borders for'ldina^waaiUji^tings. ^eas 
and bem may^be sowne^y fortnight 
until July, for a succossion of crops. 
S^let runners sown in 'an open spot 
wifi flower early. Cucumbers, melons, 
pumpkins, vegets&l^r marrows, may be 
sown ^ iiK arch in a cool hollwd. 
$ow lettuce^of various kinds, cress, 
spinach, radiiw, and Savoy seed^; prick 
out., celery plants, ahd attend' to ^the 
raking ond forking up of beds, dest^- 
iog, oiweeds, anh to the gravel widks, 
which are howlikely to be infested by 
worms salt is an excellent preventive*^ 
of woxin^;' soo^ is also use&l for the 
•ame purpose. ^ Many of*the oest fruit 
trees aie 'n^ in bloom, and are likely 
to be attacked by inlets ; t 9 destrdy 
these the frees should be examined evei^ ; 
two or three cuiys, the caterpillars pullea 
off, and a syiinmg with tobacco m&r 
will pievent otaers from taking thek 
place. Vines and peach trees ought to 


be carefully examined, and' all super- 
* fluous buds rubbed jcfii. In the fl 9 .wer- . 
garden tulips and bulbs which 
are ifoout to blossom must be bheltereff 
^m the frost at night an^ frmn tHe sun 
^y day. If t^ eeasim is an earl/'onoi 
pot out i>ink^ calceolarias, cinerarias, 
‘and fuchsias;* sow n^gnonette, convol- 
vulus, gweet-pea, ^d other hardy 
TmimAi.fliUBh pruning roses; replant 
hoJJiyhQoks, and put out the flrst and 
strongest lot of dahlia *ioof s ; attend to 
the forkinc and rakii^ of beds, and U> t 
' the gravel walks. • ^ » 

•Hints on l^arketing.— The 
purchaser will do well to keep in view 
one or two simple rules, whatever 
kind of jp.xirisionsuaay be required, it 
IB inM>nably the widest, comrse to deal 
with ('those tradeLpeop}e who haveaa” 
large bUiInv/SS, and w^ are known and 
respectable. It is the interest of such 
persodrto supply their customels with 
the best articKs, and for tKiS purpose 
they them^l/es must go fo the best 
markets. As a general rule ^ey are 
und6r no temptation to overcharge their 
customers, xheii' success in business, 
ard. their profits depend on the number u 
of their ^retail tpmsoctions, and if the 
nunfoer be great, they are all the «nore 
able to supply the best articles, and to 
be content with^the suallest proflts on 
each individual sale. Af^ il Wration 
of tMs it may he siateftffat, with, very 
few e^zcmjtiona)'' all^ commodities .are 
dearer, as^ell as of inferior quality, in 
shops ( in 4 $iie suburbs than in frioso 
^situated in pla&ies of the grefAest coiK 
cdurse : the reasoncus that amall dealers, 

, who have comparatively few trans- 
actiais, must uecessarily make up for 
the dofectsvef Gieir busmesi by obtain- 
ing large pAflts on kidividual sales, 
whib, at tl^ same time, they have 
little or no encouragement to obtain the 
best go^, and in many cases want of 
sufficient capital renders this impfhds' 
ticAle. It will be usimlly found, how- 
ever, fiigt there is no ecemomyin purchas- 
ing inferior antmles. In butcher’u meat; 
for exomffie, the ^st meat, dhd the laest 
p^ of the meat,llthough at flisf a lifrld 
dearer, are in realit^^eaper in me au4« 
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Bxperiejice is the Mother of Scimce. ^ 


flounder, af%;fo8tly rega^e^' as £zcel- 
ainongtheflM 


lent; among 
^ fresh waters the 'only fish^^Jiat oa^ 
oe copipared wiAh these m fsuch as the 
perch and the ghdgeon; ejren the 
eahnon is inferior to salt-water fish 
in wholesomeness, although 4 . esteemed 
•more palatable. , ,, r 

Anr.mal Food.— Jt may be 
affirmed with certainty ^at the flesh of 
full-grown animals is much more digest- 
ible and pjutiitious than that of tl^ir 
young, and,nis respects tlfl) larger ani- 
mals, this rule is without exceptio|^. 
Beef and mutton, for eifamplf sre moro 
easily digested an{ more wholesome than 
veal or Imt ; and it i^orthy of i^mark 
that the flesh of tame animms is moce 
wholesome than ^at of wild animals, 
the flesh of quadnl^eds thai birds, and 
that of birds than fishes. 
f Food as regains, iNVALinSf 

-^Although the meat of young animals, 
such as veal or lamb, is lessmutritious 
and le^ wholesome than that of the 
full-grown animals, it is sometimdj 
proper to give the preference . to the 
formc> Hnd of meat in the case of 
persons] who axe convalescenlf’ from 
acute di8e{>;9e8, because it is less Ukely 
to excif^h< 9 i(t^iHgyen^nf ss. And yet 
it is not unfie{p3£lTj'fc«yjsd that, when 
stofidch of a patient is^elicate Cnd 
irritable, a little tender^ b^ef or mutton 
will produce IdSs general uneasiness 
th^ either veal or, lamb. It may be 
observed as a general rule, botk in 
chronic. alTments and in health, tHw a 
eolid diet is t:ore digestible than one of 
a fluid nature. 

Cx BEEF is highly nourishing ^ apd 
^holesome food ai^d readily dige£^ 
wheiT frbsh by healthy persons. It is 
the most strengthening, of all kinds o^ 
animak.focd> and it is almost the only 

r ues of such Vood that M in season au 
year.^ It forms the common diet of 
the inhabi&nta of this and of many ot^er 
countries. ,.Oow beef A? less nduiisUnky 
less tender«.and less digestible. BSU 
• beef 'is rarely oaten; it is dry,jtouGhr 
and difficult of digestion,^ and has a 
strong, disagreeuble smell. 

Mutton is a highly nutritious and 


wholesome meat. It is the most digest- 
ible of aU animffi J^o^ and pe^aps < 
mora universally u^ man any other 
kind? Wether mutton is the moft. 
.esteemed and the most digestible. jBwe 
mutton, if morg than three or four years 
old, is tough ^d coarse. The flerii of 
theramfiaB a strong, disagreeable taste, 
and is, exceedingly tough and indigest- 
Iblepan&is neyer used but by those who 
are unable to procure mutton of better 
quality.' ^ ^ . 

Veal i# Bufficient]^*wholesome for/ 
those who are sixdhg and healthy, 
if is nob of a besting quality it is fre- 
quently allowed by the medical profes- 
non to patients conyalbscent iim,an 
attack of^fe^er, and* to those who haye 

or nllewher^espe^tlL}^hen used wi§^' 
some But it iaTwbU to hear in 

mind that many eminent phyheians 
refose^^ peimiSthefr patients to {iortake 
of it, mm ^ oeing indigestfole and apt 
to firitate ifilf stomach and jntestines. 

l^AMB is considered by the most com- 
petent authorities as less heating than 
flUutton ; bujc those who suffer £R>m 
irdHestion frequently find it unsuitable^ 
K to thenf. £amb is more light and 
whQjesome«when not (killed too young. 
When six n^nj^bs old it is^Vatter and 
more riuscular, and*^in all respects 
bettOT than the animgj^killed Qit two 
moKths old. As ^ house lamb it is 
esteeiflhd becai^b unseasonable, and like 
aU animbs raised* in an unnatural 
^xSanrfhr, flesh is irnwholesome. 

The Stag AShn Fallow Dj^b.— Tn'e 
flesh< of these aniffials, well known as 
yenison, is yery digestible, wholesome, 
and&utril^uB.'* The coqimqp stag ought 
not to he till he is moie than four 

years old, wffi the flefih is fattest and 
oest^flayourefl in the month of Augittt. 

The habb ano babbit afford whole- 
some and nutritlofls food ; the flesh of 
the: latter is mbre digestible, howd^,^ 
ana less heating than |i|iat of the former, 
although less novrishihe, and it is re- 
morkaUe that the fiem of the wild 
rabbits more palatable, as well as raoifo 
r^igestible, than tJ^trof suc^ as«are 
dffinesticated. ^ 
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fiDot of 'VmI for ^a'btaflgf well skin into long stijpa, Serve with pbta- 
with the following, viz., n quarter*of a* toes and apple sfiuccr ^ « 

^nnd of suet chopped hn^ parsl^ hoastino qf tovviby always 

and«6weet heibs chopp^d/^grated bread requires a clear brisk fire ; when they 
and lemon peel, pepper, salt; nutmeg, < become a little fix>thy*>tuid of light 
and the yelk of egg, ^all' worked up brown colowa they care . done enougn. 

together. It is tQ be served with thq. Care ought :to be ^en nqt to overdo 
same sauce as the loin, t « ^ them ;*it greatly impairs the fiavour to 

Roast a SaddlecOP Mutton, , roast ii^ls too much.- Tamo fowls re- 
&c. — Take le^ ham^ truffles, green qii^ filore roasting than wild fowls, 
onions, parsley, thyme, Sbd sweet narge poultry t<p be papered 

herbs, all chopped small, with spme when roasted^ and for the same reason 
spice, pepper, and salt.* Strew them^ that lar{^ joints oft^eat require if 
over the mutton when the skin is tabjen be so. * 

off, ifat the skin over it ne&lf\ and be- ** To ^Roast 2?uikEY. ^ Ihrepare a 
fore roasting iutie over it wmto paper stuffing of sausage meat, or a bread 
well buttered. 'Wnen the meat ' is stuffing if sausages are to be sOhred in 
nearly done take off the paper, in oirler the 2iet th6 heat of the fire bo 
that the surface, of the meat may be chieS^ appBed t^ tise breast, otherwise 
nicely browiflad. Good ^flain gravy is the^^po^ may not {^o done through, 
the best, and ser^'Vith the ftieat, pota- Put a Hip of pa]^er«aldng the ,hreast- 
^ toes, brocoli^ French be^. and cau^- bone fp prevent 3|s being burnt while 
nowers. the filler .are roast^^^ Baste 

Shouldeh, Loin, ant> L£o ov Mut- w^U. Sej^ with gravy m the dish, 
TON.—These and other pieces of mutton and Brcaa sauce in a sauco tureen.* 
require no stufihig, and the general \ti- (Tuuxey and Chestnuts. — ^To joast 
rections for roasting them will be amply the turkey with chestnuts take ft quarter 
sufficient i^ropcrly attended to. ^^of a hundred of the chestnuts, pern fhem 
* Lamb. — ^Whatever joint is put down, ^^suve eighty or ten^, bruise them in fL 
it should be well roasted; lamb is not*' mortaf ’with the liver, a quarter of a 
eatable wiL?n>>iwidAi'^onc. Mint sauce Daind of ham well pounded, an^ sweet 
is the best ; thb leave^^ the mint must nerbs and parley chbpped line ; season 
a be chopped very fine and mixed Vith ' with'hiace, nutmeg,^ pepper, and salt; 
vinegar and supur. Po^s, cauliflowers, mi^ all together, ^nd^p^^t them^into the 
&ench beans, ought to be served with bird m stufLig, and roast accoixiing to 
it. If it is thp fore quarter that is the ^n^al detections. For sauce,’>teke 
roasted, ^mit off *the shoulde];/^oand ^.he rest/if the chestnuts, cut tl^m in 
^sprinkle with salt the ribs where it isc piecio, put IjiiGm into^'a s^ng grayy 
cutfirom. * svith a glass of white wi^e, tmeken 

Leo of Fork.— oThis meat* must be* with butter roUeS in flour. 

Veil done ; it cannot be eaten if lin^er-^ Roast Go^bb. — Presuming thatjhe 
done. Sprinkb it with a little salt the bii^ is'^cq^fuUy plucked, singed, 
night before pooking it, and hang it up. washed, dried, pi^ into it a season- 
Stuff with sage anU onions at the ing of onions, sage, *^pepper, and salt, 
knuGile,'%priqkl6 with sage and onions, fastening tightly the nemc and r^p. 
Serve With potatoes igid fipple sauce. Put i^ at firsif a^ a distance from the 
aqd obse^e the general directions aS to fire ; paper thp breast-bone : bast e wpl l. 
roasting. ' ^ c a^d when the breast is rising talrelhe 

CutNB,4)F Pork Roasted.-c-MoI^ a paper off. Let good gravy be sent in 
stuffiim oP parsley, thymef sage, e^s, the dbh. Serve with TOtatoe^ 
and crumbs of bread, seasoned ^h and qpple sauce. « 

pmper, salt, shallot, and nutmeg. JLet A green ociosb when roasted Vmght 
it he buffed uuck and roasted gently, ^tp be served vrith^goBsebermsauce. 
When about one-^uith roasted cut the Duci:s*— -PrepCre them &„tho same 
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^ 1 » • #--• 

with sage and «i S^dt them qn a sAoll bira spit ; flour 


^ay as geese, se 
onidhs, pcppei a 
he roasted at a good fire in about twenty 
' minutes. a 

# BbAST Fowls^ani^ Chickens. — ^F uf 
them 'down to a good tiro, baste them 
well with butter.4 A foWi wilb require '* 
nearly an hour to roast, and § chicken 
about a quarter of an hqjir qjrtw^nty 
niinutes. For the fowl let a fijaTY be 
made of tne fleck %nd giziAro, and 
•when strdinecU J?ut m a moonful of 
J^rowning. Serve chidcen with* 
•parsley and butt^. ^ • •• 

Roast Hahe. — ^A iter skinning let 
it be ^ery careAiUy washed, and soaked 
in*w(ner an hour ^r two : ilold, let it 
lie in vinegar a;^d watef wSaq^ will 
•make it tend^| albtr which letait^bd 
well washedii^ water. A hflfte will 
take about an hour and a half to roast. 
To msife the stuffing, take thrdb hojid- 
fuls of bi^d ciumbs, a ffimdful flf beef 
suet chopped very fine, d^ttl% lemon 
thyme and^parsley, and two eggs ; roll 
it itp,/ind put it into the inside of the 
hflf 0, cover the back with fat bacon tg 
,dceep it moist, and bastb fflequegtl^. 
Serve with gravy, bu^tef, amh currant^ 

• f a • 

Roast hRADiVTs. — Rabbits may be 
roasted in the m^nncfl prescribed f^r 
hares, eand with similar stuffing. But 
if the stuffiil^^be ^om^ted, twathe 
UverS, with a little Inmch ^f iiarsley, 
.bou them, and chqp thftn vofy fine to- 

jAt 



other half. The rabbit should |)e done i 
of a fine li^t brown. ilolfBan heur’s ^ 
roasting ar a {;ood clear Jro will be 
snflicient • 

tftViLD Fowl. — They ai^ in general 
better liked when sqmewhat under- 
done ; for as soon* as they A:e well 
'^nsted through they be^n to lose their 
fprayy, and if not taken off they wilfleat 
hard. A duck of widgeon wiu ])e done 
in a qvarter ef an hour. A t^ will 
notyequiro hioro than ten minutes ; in 
Doth cal^ the fi|e oilglt to be brisk. • 

WqOlfCOCK, SNXfes, AND QuAILSI — 

Nonfl ofithe^ birds ought to Ito drawij^ 


salt. A duck can I J&em oifl baste thoiflwith butter; hture 
^ ready a sliee of bread^ toasted l^wnf 
wMch lay in*a dish, and set jit under 
ihe bira%fbii»the tidl to drqp on. When 
done enoqgh take them up and lay them 
on the^toast ^ put some good gravy in. 
the disn ; selve with *butter, gar- 
nish with Idbion or orange. 

Grebv PLfArEBS aife to bo roasted 
in the same way as woodcogk, without 
bdlng drawns and served o» toast. 

Ghey PLOvEiis may be either roasted 
OT stewedf with^avy, herbs, and spice. 

Boiling. — General Remarks. — 
This ils a usefub method df preparing 
[|^me kinds of animal food, and if the 
j^ocess is\)roperly carried through, the 
meat is rei^ered more v>luble without 
being deprived of* its nutritiye quali- 
^es. Some medical men, who hav^ 
* onsidereff the subject of dief, seemao 
hold thal^ boiling is a method of pre- 
paring meat particularly suiteosto per- 
sons of delicate digestion. This, liow- 
ever, must bo an erroneous opinion; 
for it certain that boiled meat js less 
easy •f digestion and less nfitritiojis 
than that which is either ^broiled or 
roasted. It is deprived, bv action 
of t^je hot of its most 

imfKirtant cohst^|mnts,*which.flbccomo 
largely diluted ovith^ater, and cannot* 
in uat condign be suited to a stomach 
whose powers are feeble. Boiled fieef 
infer/{)r®to roast beef in 


eveiy point of view, and mbitt tame re- 
mark is equally applica]^ to mutton. 
Boiling^ is entirely unsuited for game, 
and* not well adapted for young ^d 
tefider meat. ^ 

Observations on Bofiflinxr 
Meat, &C.-w-Attentifin to the fol- 
flowing directions on this qj^bjqpt will 
render it unnecessary Id prespnbe tho 
mode of boiliii^ requisite lor each parti- 
cular joint of meat. ^ 

/All Aeat s^uld he boiled as 
(^owlI possible, and ^ plenty of 
wgler, which will make it rise and look 
plump. * 

•^HB time to be alodwed in general 
is a quarter of an hour for every pound 
the meat weighs ; a leg of pork, or 
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^her by Unseen Dl^eesf 

Boilbd Leo . — In briliiig 

a leu of mutton all 4har is necessary 4 s 


of lamb, will require aboi^ twebty 
•minutes above that allowance/ V 
AvL VJEtB8H*'MEAT Ol^glft tO be put 
into the pot when ^e water brils ; ‘but 
salt meat wiien the Vatcrls Worm. If, 
however, the latter has been long in^j 
* salt, it should be^put on thf fire 'In water ' 
quite ^old. c 

In boiling meat tbf water should 
be kept at the ooiling pointt Unless 
this is dom the meat will not be pro« 
perly done,*tdthough it niay have been , 
long enough on the fire, in accordance 
wilh tilie me already laid d^iWL. 

To sxnf THE,- POT carefully is im- 
portant, for the scuih which alises, if 
boiled down again, tends to 'darken die 
colour of the meat. 

Boiling in^a well-plcAjred cloth 
tends to^make thereat whiteV 

& VEOET'ABLTtS OUGHT'* ?fEVBR tO bf 

Pressed with the meat, with the excep- 
tion of carrots and parsnips, lirhich may 
be boil 8 d'with beef. 

Fowls ought to be boiled ffy 
themselves, and in a good supply of 
water. 

Boiled Round or Brisket Beep.' 
— Follow^the general directions in boil- 
ing ei£!ln!!P-9f-.^MQ42iS£^9' Serve with 
greens and t 

c Boi£6d Veal. — ^^al must be tfrell 
Doiled, or it b^—unwholesome. 
Sdhre with parsley and butter, or accom- 
pany it with q ^iah of bacon and 


To Boil Tl Calf’s Head. — Let it 
be carefully' .vashed, cleaned, and dried. 
Parboil one half, beaC up the yolk of an 
egg, rub it over it, and strew ovei^^t a 
seasoning of peeper, salt, thyme, 
sl^y 'chopped small, shred lemon peel, 
grated bi^ and nutmeg; put small 
pieces»H>f«butter over it and bake^t. 
BoU. theDlherRslf whilst, in G doth, and 
put both into the dish. Boil the brains 
maclothVith a Uttle parsley; when 
boiled chop them sm£91, wann.them^in 
a saucepan with a little butter, peppor, 
and salt Boil and skin the ton&e, 
place it in the middle of d' small 
with'the brain# round it, and accom- 
pany it with a dish of bacon'or pickled 
p(Hk, with greensand carrots. 


to attend to the general directions, and 
serve with turnips and dbper saucy^. * 

Boiled Leg of LiacB. — ^Boilinaclotih 
very white. ; Gut the loin in steaks, 
beat tH^m and fi^ %hem brown, after 
.whichertew them in strong gravy. Put 
the^.h^'^ dish, wiui the steaks 
roend ‘i(, place sf^e Q>iiu.ch and pot- 
sley on ea<m steak. Garnish with lemon, 
and serv^‘ with jg^a^^beiry sauce ov 
with stewed spindch and melt^ buttefr. 

Boiled HAM.-o.If'the ham" be large 
and old it must be soaked in water fox 
sixteen hours before lieing cooked^ a 
younghf».th,bowevdr,need not be soaked. 
Wh^'boUed for^ the dengtii of time 
indicted by its weight' take it up, pull 
off the dkih, rub the ham bver wi^ egg, 
strew jt with cruipbs of brei^^ baste 
with gutter, qdd brown it liph'tly at the 

^^ofhBD '&ABBIT 8 . — Put .^hem for ten 
minutes into a saucepan ofwann water ; 
boU them for three quarters of ah hour, 
'^r an hour,, if they are very lai^]^ 
Sbrre with o^on sauce or parsley and 
butter. ’ «• r 

oRoiliiSg Fish.^Theurop^sign 
that fish is don^ by bbilingSs mat mo 
flesh separates readilybrom the bone, and 
has ][ost all appeqraneny^f redness and 
transparency. 'f’Lt is important that this 
shoula bC'kept ^ view, as fish underdone 
ig unwholesome. The opposite extseme, 
howeVer, Ihust also be cakefuUy guardf^ 
against. ^ ^ 

BttLED HADDddxs. — Put them into 
cold Water, '^th a little salt in it. 
Whbn tH t. water begins ^ boil take 
them off t^^flre and let them simmer 
for ton minutes. Strain the wator^-pff 
an^'serve ^th anchovy sauce. 

Boilbd Cod’ WH^bad and Shoulders. 
— ^Tie it up closely and put it into^d 
sa]|^ and water suffLoient to cov^it. 
BoU for twenty minutes. Garnish with 
horserfidiah and Walnut pickle, an^ 
with t^ ndlt, ree, and live^r ; setve with 
oyster, shrimp, er an<dKnry sau^B. 
cr Boiled SoLBS.- 75 Choo 86 thp laigest 
fol boiljng. Olefln them rub 

,*hem over with lemon-ftice, and pjit 
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whole top of tile hotpfi^te iif so divided ^gallons each. The tin cookers are of 
secuona as te* render ’it MrfecQy twp kinds, — one iotefiwMch the strain 
Mm against cracking. Theconsmnp-V is dilectly adinittedf^the other having 
tioh dxmel is yiiiy^all, and the range an interior lining, so that tlie steam 
ia constnicted in two pait^ (eadSy con* ontem the outer space onl)f(. Ther^ a;)re 
neotedtogetfier),soasto be conveniently three of each, clme latter kind axe so 
,i«moyed or ihipped to a distance. An ^annuiged that^e outer casing exists in 
'American kitdiener of this sifie costs the t^ Iswellasthe&ides. llie steam 
about £30. poxnmunfbatioiis are all-simple and well 

Slow Comb\(btxon rBoiLsn, von fittcQ* Thus meat, soup, &c., can be 
HEATING Water son Baths', Wash- cooked in dir air, ^ith^ gyeat dixnmu«- 
iNG, useful a^d ingenious tion in the^loas. ^e oven ia large 

contriyance^is so constnicted as to enough to^?oast a imtfcif about twenty-^* 
generate a large amount of ^at witbfa thm pounds, or oEke sixteen pounds of, 
umite^ expenditure of fue^ ^It idso br^. *lt8 meaxm df yenfilation are 
presents the largest possible abepbing very complete. There are ** draw-oif " 
surface to the action of the heated pro- taps to both boilers, and the mo((t ej^S- 
ducts of combustion on thrir passage cientme^s^r cleAnsing the flues, 
from the fire-box ^to the chimney, and OapAin Warren claims for this in- 
causes Ihem tb circulate between the yeutiop, that any VianAi can be cooked 
outer sulfaco of thS boiler an^ the case, without bo£Qing into cohtAct eithe^ with 
^ The perfect manner in which the hea^ water, steam, or &«, resulting in no 
from the burning fuel is taken up by lo^ of me nujj^tiousportion^^^esides 
the w^tqr in the boiler ap^fiears firom this, that np^water is absorb^ by Ihe 
the temperature of the smoke-nozzte, meat, 'whion is cooked at a temperature 
through which the heated gases escap most favourable for the purpose ; that 
to the chimney. This temperature, in one set of vessels can be used for eiiher 
boilers doing a duty equal to 800 to hiaking or Ijoiling; and that dressed. 
1^000 feet of 4-inch pipe, is frequently ittent can be kept hot for some time- 
so low.as 'to allow the attendant to place without being spoilt, 
his hand upon ^he nozzle without in- oA. small *«daptatioiL of Captain »War- 

convemence. ' ^Tne ^low combustion ren’s patent c^n be ^rocUted ' of 
cboiler IS supplied fr^fi the manufactory manufeeturer ; it is ^ut little larger 
at prices from 10s. thaxv an ordinary fisbijrigttle, aud wl 

'OapTaiv Warren’s Patent Cook- fit ’on the gratii of a common stqve or 
iNO Apparatus.— rThis cooking appa- kitch^h ^ge.^ , 
ratus, which claims- perfect novel^' of The Best Covering ^for 
inventibn', dccupies a space of 2^' feet . KitloJi^n FiOors.^Oiloloth*is ^ 
inches by 1 foot 10 inches, and ia ao means the"^ best, althouah it is tfie 
3 feet J inches high, exclusive of the mostv common dbvering mr kitchen 
tin cooMiig-boxes. The slide-dqors <1 floors p it is impervious to air, so that if 
r belong to the fire-box ; the upper for water gel* uimemeatl^ it ^oes not dry 
fredmgi ^he flower for ashes. There up, but mulins, to act in two ways ; 
tat two boilers and an'Uven. The for-^ firrt it rots &e floor, stud next it causes 
mer osu placed one above the other, so the^aint tc»come off the oilcloth, wldch 
ttuit thcf*lower is exposed te the direct isthus^renderedwalueless. Kamptulicon 
action of ^e fire ; and the upper, which is muen more use'M and durable ; it is 
^es a lime longer to rise t 9 the hpil- m^de of cork and india-rubber; fC'^fs 
ing-poiiit,^ forms the^ack to tj^e ov^. el^o to the tread, jioiseless, and not 
These boilers are so constructed tlmt liableoto be affected by damp; it is 
the heat passes through flues in them, rather more expensive than oil^oth, hut 
and they aro provided with feed-pipes itlaBt8twiceaB]png. Andthercov<?iing 
at the back, anU whistles to announce a (for kitchen flom IsaParkesiSe, qjado 
deficiency of water. They hold eight frbm bark of a shrub ei^vatad 
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largely in India, and whioh was at ene. ing meat. * •AVdU-aTran^d^dtehenhas 
tme supposed to|beiBmtable for paper- < a sufficirat supply m^tonsils for cooking 
maBn^ . In i|s nw state it resembles ^S&h. (suA as a flsli-kettle with drainerN 
wlcanized indla-ilibber, andisuAlfor a fi^g-ptti and slices for lifting up 
•thn covering mi submarine cables. fish), a^d for meet, large and smaU 
ean<>e roUea iij^ sheets like ^tta- bomng pets, Saucepans an^ stew-pans ; 
percha, and is found tXjbe admirably a digester* for making soup, a steamer 
adapted for makmg fioofclotbf whicn 'for potatoes, Ipjge and sp&all frying-pans, 
can readily be painted in col^iiis, like large and spiaU gridirons. Enamelled 
oilcloth. • • * saucepans and stew-pans are the most 

The LmoLEUM PLOoucLOTfi. — expensive, bu#they aie decidedly the 
Ihus is an admlrabU cc^yeiing for the best kind to buy. A lalgofland small 
.^oors of cHurche& public ofPi^es, house kerible, a preserving pan,* scales and 
*]gissage8, and kSchsps. Linoleum is * weights, plenty of spoons, knives, and 
inanufheturea irom o^^dized liqeeed oil, forlm, andp aboi^e all, a sufficiency of 
mixed witlf finely ground cork, and kitchen cloths and toyels, hyushes and 
rolled^ on to a* strong canvas, which broon^ andfubs. These are the 
befiig -i^aterproofedk will vsist the p^cipal i^cessaries for a Idtchen, but 
action of all *daii}p. It if znUi two there are very many t)ther useful and 
yi^s wide, a^ Iftn be fitted* end* convenient atticles,uihtcanbe gradually 
joined together tp any dimcEsioiA. In added as^o want oMhem appears, 
laying the linoleum floorcloth it may « Hints^ on Furnjshjng a 
either hj^cemented at the edges,*nailed, House.—lNo prudent man will odt 
or laid doro loose, and it^nay be rolled cupy a house, the rent of which exceeds 
up end taken away at any fl^e aseBsdlly a mir proportion of his incom^; fleithor 
as a carpet ; *but care must be taken not ^11 he neglect to study tasto as well as 
to roll it up too lightly, as it is very tipt economy m furnishing it. The best 
to grai^ if carelessly lolkd together.* way to*procced is to obtain fi^m re- 
jThe linoleum should wlAn mrty^b^ spectaWe tradesmen those articles of 
washed with soft soap^and weter, wd > furniture that are absolutely necessary, 
scriibbed with a l^rd brush, ^are and pay ready^money fpr ttiem. Some 

taker^to wipe it guite dry.* houses agents are atsO t^binot-fiiakera 

Eveby KiTCHE|f shoifld have^ large, and* upholstererd^iipd funlish a 
dresser^ with two or more drawers, and house on the.j^i^sA’^ payment by 
at least two stS^y, eoli^y made^al quarterly or yearly insta]^nts, 
tables,^ with drawers :• a lug* •cup- quiring, however, ei^er some security, 
hoaffi, or two small ondl, wilf also be or ||bill of sale gvef the fupiture. 
founcka great epnvenie^e. ]|or loastt Thisilabadwayofencumbcrilfga^oung 
inf, a semicircular tin scroen, fitted wi^ ^ couple; the furniture is sure to be of 
a dEipping<%an and a ipasting-jack^ili , inferior quality and of high price. If 
be found the best. A smsl]. Iqjid of absolute necessaries are first purchase^ 

S ' ok, called Britten's PatenUTubular *artftles of taste and luxigry can be added 
oasting-jaeft, hdis lately cmnwnto use; by degrees. A good bed jmc^hedAead 
it is very simple in its atfAgements, are necessaries.* Iron <fi brass bed- 
beifg merely a skein of stropg silk en- Aeads are now much ap^Vid and 
closed in a brass tube, qpd moved by a aie to be hgd of every i%ce, seme ex- 
peculiarlyshaped weight; it reqifires no tremely handsome and ornamental, 
kcpi^*and caimot be put out of order W others plain enough to suitthelunblest 
being overwound. A slight pnBh% hoi&ehold.* The old-fashiongd feather 
sufficient to set it ^ing, and it wfil not bej has givgn way to the ^ring mat- 
stgp for pioie tlpm half on^hour. tresL with a hair mattress over it ; but 

^e Dutch«oven is also very oeuve- if the feathSr bed be preferred, it is 
vieut*for •K>a8tlug a snftU fowl, game, . mor; healthful to have a Itiir mattress on 
or bfbwniilg mashed jpotatoes, and neaV 1 the top. Witney blankets ore the best, 
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A' Lost 


(jood^ 


hiame is ne'er retrieved,^ 


and the findt and ^fSer tlAy are, the 
greater degree of •warmth* t5i*v yield; 
wut these as well as other ^ings musr^ 
be procured aedbrd^g to tae means of 
the purdhaser. , • • 

Tabled. — The ^cst dining-room 
tables are of mahoganr or ; the 
*best drawing-roem tables* of rOsewood 
or M'aftut. Dining-room tables ought 
to be constructed of soli^ wood. Deal 
tops may be adopted when a cbver is to 
lie constarftly used, and cl^jeapncss is a 
paramount object. The most conve- 
nient dining-tables aigs tha telesco^ 
kind, -^hich may be drawn out on joints 
so as to admit lsaYC| or slides.. The 
leaves are kept in a case, which, when 
not used, may ]}e laid aside in t^ 
dining-room or the hall. Dining-tables 
should bo scldbted yith S]^cj^l regard 
to the sifte of the apartment. A round 
•tfble is the host adaptea lor* a small of 
narrow room, but a large table im- 
pinvcs^hp appearance of a ccfmmodious 
upaHment. The best and most orna- 
mental drawing-room table is of an oval 
shape, resting on a carved pedestal. 
Large dining-rooms may conti^ two 
ot more tables ; these may bo made 
of diffcreift kinds of wood. The break- 
fast pa<lour«ta]m should rest on four 
legs, ^erwisw it will become ri6kety. 
»*Breaktnst parloura^^^ht not to bo con- 
structed on the ^iiKOT'^asement floor, 
as*idamp ."T-i the absence of light are 
unfavourable to digestion. 

Th^ jS^ofa and Coucjhfc.— 
The sofa, with its high ornamental 
oack and twd uniform ends,*has of late 
years been Buper8(!dcd by tBe more 
ffCfbifortable couch . The best sofa or <fov ch 
• is stgBfed with ftair over spiral springs 
df strong •wir^. The oouch should be 
covered to match tlfb curtains and 
chairsf ifr' for a drawing-room, and 
ought td bo of cither valnht or rose- 
wood. k^ahogany is used for a dining- 
room sofa, which is always covert 
with morof CO leather^r haircloth. * 

C h a s. — Dining-i6om chatrs 
must be of mahogany or oak, but^e 
latter aie more adapted for the h^. 
Bosewood chairs are most appropriate 
fbr the drawing-rogm. Yenem^ chairs 


ought to be rmec^d^ The stuffing of 
the seats of ohairs if imx>ortaiit ;#tlm * 
best inateriol is cuided*hair. Chaim 
sold in cheap wareroonu are stuffed, 
•with po5f a conroositioiis of tow.ahi^ 
other worUiless^ materials. Gnairs 
covered with! American leather-cloth 
look w^ at first, hit become shabby 
in a months. Utrecht plush has 
beeif . cofl&nehded, but the best cover- 
ing fox' %ha{^ is fiairclotb^or moroeeb 
leather. . 

Eas:y"^Cha^s#^The Americaifl 
rq^king-chair is we best adi^ted fdN 
invalids* and peribn^ of nervous tem- 
perament. The Derby, chair has long 
been a fa'j^ourite, and it can be pitciured 
with ^rf wi4hout arms. * Easy chairs 
«an pe nad bf alv^st ^ery shape and. 
at^very^pgice. Theyras well as the 
sofa or couch, shoulfi borrespoiid in 
style ai|d covey ng vith the st ™ of the 
ro(bn dhey aragintended to h^^m in. 

The BEy:« keadino-chaik is one 
with a^mo^^able seat, so that the penon 
occupying it can readily turn round to 
speak to anv one without movitag the 
nhair fi-oin us place. A reading-cnoir 
if ^metimes, furnished with a desk for* 
a book,%xed tobne of the arms, and a 
sfitftd for a*^dle or*lamp attached to 
the other. ^ Thw chair* with* cane back 
and seffi is the best Aapted foy use in 
W(|JV. weather. , 

KeadinA-rdesk. — The* pur- 
pose m tbb reajung-desk is that it may 
he pl^djpn a table', and raised ta any 
required neigl))b*or anglS by the frame 
dhd rack. The m^t conveftient read- 
ing-dbsk is fbrnxshed with two leaf- 
hol^effi ^ bi^s, made to turn on the 
edge of tw stpp-lath for the purpose of 
keeping tAij^ook open^ 

More about the Cru^t- 
stand ^nd Spice-box. — 
The saiae lady V]^o overheard the de- 
base between .the various *condixi)gBt8 
(see page 81, and who prevented a 
recurrence of their disputes by osrim- 
ing bf each his proper j>lace m either 
the B]}ice-boz or the' cniet-stA^ has, 
for the especial benefit of ** our kiCduQ 
^fi^missioner,’* wgitffin a little alftt^ 
ox the history of eiich of the^disputantii 
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commoxL spices. JlS'is mHch^used for 
^dsmestio purposes. , ' 

Oatenne Pepper is piCspared from 
the pods of the ^psicum, dried and 
powdered, and mizcK^ with th^ powder 
of dried biscuits or bread in^about the } 
•proportions of qpe ounce, of odpsicum 

S Dwde:* to fifteen ounces «of wheaten 
our. The Cayenne penuer of the shops 
often contains ^wdust; common salt, 
brick-dust^ rftd-lead, and vermilion. 
The use of Cayeime peeper is suffi- 
ciently well known, and, notwithstoD^- 
ing its^odulteration, it is em^hf/ed as a 
condiment and tffi a powerful stimu- 
lant. * ^ 

Kitchen Spice is made w^ the fo^ 
lowing ingredienfa well mixed together 
and ground -Black pepper, 2 lbs.; 
ginger, l lb.; cinLdmon, all^ice, and 
Cnutmegs^^ eaQ]ii 8 oz. ; 'cloyes, 1 oz. | 
slid d^ salt, 6 lbs. It is of excellent 
use^ flavouring soups, gravfes, &c, 
SAL!f!:'-~Almost all the salt used ip 
England is produced in Cheshire, in 
Korthwich, in that county, salt ijp found 
both in^ hard masses called rock salt, 
w,hich IS mixed Matli earth and*" other 
impuritie^ and in the form of strong 
brine, which is ^mpod up and evapo- 
rated by heat ip^aVge shallow iron pans. 
The e^ollence of ^ salt depend* on 
'*the rate of ovap^tfSta^he greater the 
and jyijckCT the evaporation, the 
finer the* cryst^cL^ which the bxine 
deposits. Salt is indispensable in CM>k- 
ery, aifa lS Che most widely used in 
ihanufoctureaof all condiments. 

The binds of nmioN and orange 
15^7 be reckoned among the aroifia^o 
^condiments. The^r owe their high flavour 
to tif8 es^ntial oil contained in the 
cuticle. This ^vour is communicated^ 
by puttings ii^ the ingredients to be 
flavoured very^thin slic^/s ofi the outer 
skin of the mdt The oil, howaver, is 
extracted mid sold under the name lOf 
the essenc^pf lemon ^r oran^ T^ 
prepiURtionias the odvantagu of being 
easuy kept for a long peii^, whereas 
the oUf which is a volatile, cScapes firom 
the skin as it dries. 

Cement foij Stoves.— Mix 
with water 'WOod« ashes and commdn 


salt until formed iasA a paste. Phtster ' 
this^ver the rent is tlffi stove, and jt 

will be effectually closed. 

. TheBlllofSalS — 
instrument bj; Virtue of which one 
party- is enabled in a fonnal manner to 
convey Vo another party all the right and 
interektrhich he may have in ^e goods 
or vihaMels 'mentioned therein; such 
aSfBtoch,' in trad^ the gondwiU of a 
business, o/ tke like. No stamp duty 
is payable^ on these d;)8iiments, but in*^ 
order to prevent ffauds being piactisedc 
on crediuirs by secret bills of sale, it is 
imperative that tiie bill of sale given be 
registered within twenty-one da>h aHer 
execi^p!»' dherwi^ it is void. The 
Jbill £'wede Inust ji>e attested, and the 
residepces of the witi^sses appended. 
The grtfatihg of billvof sale should 
only ^^resorted to jn cases of »treme 
neteBrity,a8 1^ grater's crejifm most 
seriously en4‘uigered. If, however, it 
be in^rative, appUcationc should be 
made to any respectable solicitor, pnd 
he will give advice on the su^ect 
Accommodation Bills.-» 
TOO' regular of exchange must con- ' 
tain on the ia^*^of it that it is given 
valued received,*^ that &, in*ison- 
sideration of ca-tain doods or chattels 
having^een delivereiTto the a^eptor. 
Acepfumodation, pr *Wind bills” as 
the^ m frequihtly called, are resorted 
to furthf pui^ose of raising money 
T^ere no xidue is given, but one pjEurty 
. lends ^merely ^ name lor the use m 
another. For mmple, A^^owea B 
' notitibg, but he ffccepta B's bill. In 
order to mi tl^e money for the bill re- 
course is wd V> A bankeuor money- 
lender. dhdionmiri the bill 0 

can enforce payment irom B, but^af 
this be the dase B cannot recover firom 
A if h% can prfive that the bill was 
gnnted without vmue received. » 
(iaw of Husoand and 
Wife.— Husband and wifb are held 
asonevenonintheeye of thelaw. Ipi 
her oim name the inii oanndt enter 
into oontraeta ; •her properfja bdfora 
tispiage becomea heiMiusbaud's abso- 
lu&ly^ ^he may eider goo(|jS .and ne- 
asssaries for household she dops 
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ibeiag at once, novel %iid very easily pcr« 
&rmed. * • 

No. 1. Gbi a Gomnion^rocking-l^r6e, * 
period. We ifad of the hangings of J which you can buy at any toy-^op for 

Ilf- All. x-1 1- 1.-;”-. Z j- a I- • "j* J. ‘J. •_ A X -J* l-L- 


, The Oriental na^pSs are particularly 
skullh in variof s linds of embroi^ry, 
add have been so Trom a very remote 


rife dlK>T of rife t{|J)er]^le bemg made 
of ** blue, and purple, and ^rlet, and fine 
twined linen of «needlework.’4 The 
Chinese and Japanese are iaiig)us for 


their embroidery in gold ajid«wl^ on*^ pelagot^hoke represents. The answer 


various materials; satin, cra]|^, *and 
undyed silk fere the j^indpal ; the fflll 
^Ifess of the En)|)|rors ahd t^pir courts 
ai;p masses of gold embfoidery. The East 
fndians execute ver^ beauti^ eni«> 
broidery in the style called satin-stitch, 
wdth cq^n on muslin of cobweb texture, 
fin(fi and softer^ thangmy machsneir can 
produce in this cpynl^. 2 Tlfe^i also 


cmibroider in gc^ silver the lAap- * alone. Presently an Uderly gentleman 

tiful Delhi sh&w^ and Deceit viifslins. — a- -. i- v 

The Persians, Circassians, and Turks 
all exceli^mbroideiv ; owen thc^auaw 
of the Nm-th American Indian orna- 
ments with beads and stainec^orqiipihe 
quills, belts, {touches, and moccasins of 
soft ‘deprskin, and she works in the 
. same manner pretty boxes «ind basketse| 
birch bark. • , e'l 

Needlework in the p^s^nt dgy may 
be divided into plain and fanpy nee^(^ 
work. Plaiiewor^ whicl^used to occupy 
so much of the tinip and attention of riie^j 
femalestof every family, and the labour 
of Avhich was so very fll-mid when Acfie 
by {^slamstress as to cml forth Ilood’s 
pathetic “ Song of Jthe Shirt,’ * is now 
from i toil oonwsrted intp a pKlasqn b/ 
tht inven^n of the Sewing Machine^ 
which, wirii very little exertion, gvill 
complete a garment in one-fouisth of 
the time, and with thifce Aq neat- 
ness that &e human finpprs could 
accomplish the flisk. ^ 

Ri a future page we proptise to §jive 

> a short account of the sowing maclune, 

' and to follow it up with simple*direc« 

tioA for the several kinds of faif y 

> work — tatting, net|ine, crochet, &c. 

New Style or Chara4e. — 

A9 charades are a most amusing and 
innoegnt nast&ie, and a-great favourite 
aifioqg v5fi juvenile^ branches of 
family, .we present o^ young readeA 1 
with the *fi9iii^ following exam]()les, os ^ 


Is., and put «t in»front oJt the stage, 
feeing the pudience. When the curtain 
Arises, iimto the company to find out • 
which of the iltands in Greek Aorchi- 


is 'DELOSrdecttt^oss — deal horse. 

No. 2. Eeverse the pdsitien of the 
horfie, and whon the cuTtainsiguin rises, 
the^ company to find out any other 
island iie tlie Gfeek Archipela^ tho 
horse represents. The answ'or is Samos 
— 8am4 ’esitf—sarnwhoise. 

^o. 3. 'J^en the curtain rises, a 
young lady is discovered standing 


enters, to (Whom shosays, '’Good morn- 
ifg, doctor,” qnd they retire. Ask tho i 
au(Uence to say what single '^ord re* 
presents the scene. The word is 
Metaphysician — met a physttiffn, 

•No. 4. Once more the curtain rises, 
and the old gentleman and young lady 
enter, a^d looking at each other for 
an insliint, they bow and retire! Tbp 
company ore again to be ipvited to 
find out a simple wo|d representing 
this scene, ife^word A JIstaphou-^ 
meJtwfwe, 

By a little exq^^sev^f the invenri^^ 
powers this description 
be multiplied to any^iptenxnuSTi^^- 
8ess|s this advantage oter ^e ordinary 
acting charade, that it neitkA rg^uires 
a company .of performers, •scenery, nof 
rehearsak « 

^ C«ment for Rooms.— 

I Saill, of Paris, has maio an invention , 
which is pronounced better tlpin pllstes 

? f Paris for coating the vfeUs of rooms. 

It is used thus : — A coat^ oj^e of 
sine, mixediwith size, maoeup like a 
wash, is first hud on the wal^ ceiling, 
or prainscot, and over riiat a coat of 
chk)ride pf zinc applied, prep|rod in the 
some way eg the fintwa8h.%?rhe oxide 
and«chloride effect on immediate com- 
bination, and form a kind of cement, 
smdbth and polished as %l^s, pd as- 
sessing the advantages of oil paint with- 
outfits disadvantage# of smell. 


Those that Thtffk must g<rvem those that^oih 


Hints on Stea-bMhing.— • 
It is a questioii'of Tory cofbideTabiB 
' importance at vhat time oi 8ay bathinr 
in the sea can^ ^ad recoui^ to yritn 
the most fwouiablsnreBulto. •Undoubt- 
edly it ought to be done a^the period 
vhen the system is le^t lia^e to b^ 
depriBsed — early in the*yionung, and 
before breahfast. Those who are in 
robust health may ge]iferiill3i bathe in 
the open^sea' early in the morning, but 
even they# especially if «unaccusto%ied 
to bathing, are liable to be depreyedf 
by a sold bath taken %,i thit lime. As 
a general rule, however, all invalids and 
delicate persons sheuld avoid |l)athing 
before breakfast. Due iimg also shojpld 
be allowed for the digestion of a meal, 
as any strong uCipressioiB on the mind 
or body is liable to arrest mr destroy 
digestion, 'i^wo hours should bo allowfd 
*ito elapse after breakfeust, ancL three after 
dinner, before bathing. Itris better to 
bathe' id the sea after bre^ast than 
later in the day. As to children, tk*dy 
should never bathe before ten or deven 
o’clock. The patient should plunge at ( 
Dnce ‘into the water, and nrt stand 
riiivei'lng till the body is chilled. Ile« 
should mp ^o^ and a^ow each wave 
to pass over hM. ,, 

^ to the period' the year ^most | 

« ible for Ma^^ and ' 

embac^./ijiM good months if the 
patient is 'riot d<}j^litated, and a shore 
shoul^ be preferred where the IpUows 
are nfagh. ' On the other hand/ii the 
’^patient b^ weak or depressed the sum-* 
mer months are pspferable, sfd a calm« 
*««ea. The hair frequently falls offiat the 
commencemeai'. of bathing, and chisel 
•soifib ala^ to the patient ; this alarm, 
however, ma^ be set at rest by the assur- 
oncshthak^e hair will j^w more luzu- 
riantlwthari'oefore. K the patient be 
weak h^ must not indulge in much phy- 
sical or mental exertion after his ^am, 
as such ^eimse is apt to prti^uce oi’er- 
fatigue. jForse exercise is^go^, as 
does not call for much exertion, Ipt if 
the patient is weak, cairikge exercise is 
to lie prefeirtC. llie forego^ bints, J 
being derived from the authori^ of the j 
Medical Timetff&sni special notice. ^ 


To Restore the appa* 
rently Drowifc^.— Theleidihg* 
principles of the fbUowing directions 
for restoring the apparipitly dead fi[om 
’ dxDwn^, are t^ resulfti of extensive 
inquiries m^ by the Boyal National 
Limbost Inhtitutio^^ throughout the 
DnitedJCingdom : — 

1. Vtodat once von medical ab- 
siSTAir|B, blankets, &o.; but meanwhile 
tAat tne patmnt^stiAatljf, plying ihe 
fsce do^wafds, exnpsmg the fsep^^ 
nedc, and brea^ t(fwe air, and re^ 
moving all tigh^clq|hmg. The efforfe 
to restore breatnmg must he persevered 
in for hours, orlmtil ajuedical q|an has 
pronouneed life ti^be extinct. ^ Efforts 
to pi^rilite Vsnnth and circulation must 
xmtfoe made until the first return 
of ndturakbreathiim.; . 

2. To Restobb BnEATHiNO.-AWhile 
the j^ent isJying with the Jfgua down- 
ward, plac#one of the amfi^der the 
fciehead,^ in this position fiuidq will 
more readily escape by tHb mouth, and 
thb tongue itself will mil forward,*leav- 

• ing the entrance to the windpipe^&ee. 
'Assist thiflT operation by wiping ah^ 
cleansgig the i^outh. If there be only 
gljght brqathing or^o breathinj^, turn 
the patientton the side, aigd excite the 
, nostri^ with A-uff, l^vtshom, or smell- 
ing salts, or tickle the throal with a 
frifher, &c.0RtEb the chest and face 
welb' and dai^ warm and cold water 
alternately oifthem* If there is still no 
^uooejBS,d^ t(^fmtVa^shroathmg«hyre- 
j)lacirig tiie psoent with facejdownwasds, 

S I and supnorting the chest on a 
coat or ouer aitide. Then turn 
the bodw vew gently on one side and a 
little b^n^ and bfisk9 back again, 
repeating these measicreB cautiously and 
pstEevemigly about fifteen times a 
minute, oooosvmally varying tiie side., 
By pmaing the patient an hia eheet^ the^ 

f ight of the body forcee tJ^e etmnf. 

hen turned on one aide, the preeeure it, 
retwwed, and air eniera the cheat, 'When 
the body is replaced on theciace, utfi 
uniform pressim betweeh the shqulder- 
blades or bones gn^each s\89e, a:qd*let 
one person atteA solely to tlie move- 
ment 6f the head and o^.the arm placed 
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lu^er it. Dry 1||ij3%iands and feet, and* takes place^ and the sense of renewed 
M soon as fry •clothing or bknkets . strengit indicating*an increased action 
can hb procured, stiip the body and re- in all the* vessels of ^e system. TUb 
^dothe it, tcjfing care not to interfe^ apj)lic||bion of theeola water, possesses 
wit& the efforts to mtmre breathing. the po^er of contracting t)ie solid parts 

3. Should these effoixanot prove sue- of the bq^y, and this contractiop is fol- 

cessfiil in five minutes, ^aspstho arms* lowedJ[>y a reaction in which the nerves, 

above the elbow, and draw tE#m gently bloodvessell,*and all Ihe organ^ of tibe 
upwards above ike head, Jceejmg thefti system axS excited to a more healtibj 
•stretched i)pw^8&r two sec<^dd. j9y and energefjh performance of their 
this fneanfi air is araton Mto the lungs, functions. The best methpd of taking 

»Then turn doi^ the*anuSb and press a*cold bath^is in the sea^r in a river, 
^em gently for twoMeconds against th^ |nd it is well not to protract the process, 
sides of thp chesl. this means air is since 1iiel)enefit derived depen{]s on the 
pressed out of the lungs. Repeat these first impression the cold water makes on 
ipotibns persdveringly^, about fifteen the i|dn and neares.* 
times in a zninutxf untU g. spoi^aneous ^ Thb Shower Bath. — ^The shower 
effort to respire is perceived. * bath is xnost useful •when there is any 

4. After Ae ^ural breatlflng Is determination of thb flyids to the head, 

restored, promote wannth*aiid*circula- Severals other rsiwons ma^^ hero bo 

tion by rubbing the limbs upwards by » stated for tlje^superiority of &e show^ 
meauAff fiannels,*&c. • ^By tlX^pnocess bath^ Ihe sudden contact of the water 
the hlooa is propelled totggrds tKe heart, whichinftho ordinary cold bath is but mo- 
A'pply hot flannels, or^ttles of hot mentary, may in the shoWeji^bath bo 
water, to the pit of the stomach, the prolonged, repeated, and modified at 
armpits, thighs, and soles of the feet, pleasure. The first shock is received 

, IT the power of swaMowijpg be iv- on thb head, and the blood is therefore 
stored, small quantities hf wine,#ve*hn impoiled downwards ; the shdwer bath 
brandy and water, 01 ; cdffee, should he descends in single streamy and drops, 
administered. £eep the patient i#hcd, and for thu reason if more stimulating 
and let^bleep* be egcobraged. This aut^ pleasant than* u^ersion in cold 
ti'eatment shoiid be perseveied in {or water. It is ik)rlged an indefirite repe- 
houil, as it is a mistake to fai^y that tition,of the single effect produ^ 
persons are irrecoverable becausf life by a plunge into coM. water, a ndqt is 
does not soon make ifsj^ppoi^itie. Do easily procured to 

not allow any crowding round the body, circumstance^ oPthe patient, 
and under n§ circumftancel hgW it* up The Tepid Bath. — The Vater for 
*by the ieet, or put it^n a warm bath, this bath ought to be fiym 85 to 954e- 
unless under mediclil directions^ • grees»of the thermometer. The tepid , 

5. The appearances which getierally both has much efficacy in reducingjhe# 
accompau' depth by dfow^g afe sus- general excitement, Jjpssening the p^- 
pension of tlm motion ^ iie heari;, the sation in fevers, and is of grealMerYice 
eyelids half aosed andrlhe pupils di-^ in pregnanc}» and infitno^^ It is also 
Tated, the jaws clenched, the fingers very important in cQmjypint^ of the 
half contracted, the dongpie ^proaches stomaclto and liver, inTf^ debility pro- 

the under edgesW tiie lips, and these duced by lodg residence in hot climates, 
M well as the nostrill are covered{with jn the languor and wealiSiess^ accom- 
a fro^y mucus^ and coldness and pallor ipany^ deliisde habits, and in gout, 
increase. • •rheuma^c affections, ^d cutaneous 

' Tift CqLft Bath. — ^Temperature' 3d diseases. It is admirably adapted for 
, tef 65 degrees. The^pplicaticlh of cold persons fh advanced life. The best 
water to &e surffce of the body i8(pt- period foi the bath i» the morning, bc- 
ter^d with an um&ediate tonic dffect. tween ten ^and twelve o’clock. 

This is*evideiit fiom the glow which • The "W iiRM B — For this bath the 
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of heat. It is of great htUili|y in a j 
ridiety of ailments, such e^*iiilamma^s 
tory and rheumiftic Sections, diseases of 
the shiir, intestinal obst^ctiojfc, lier- 
vous initatihn, and*debility.Vhethor 
constitutional or arising fronr preyious 
Illness, intemperance, late hodrs and 
hard study, or irregularity in diet or 
exercise. AVorngn, wh(k are delicate, 
weak, and norvpus, may, with much con- 
fidence, eiSl)ect relief fron^ the use %f 
the warm bdih. If the warm bath is 
not intended to producewpersy^tion, ft 
can prol^erly bo used at any time firom 
an hour after breakfa^ till ^nnof, but 
if increased perspiration be the object 
the evening is ^the best <time fdf 
this bath, and tha patient should be 
conveyed from* th^ ^bath to ra warm 
bed. ^ . 

Hot Bath. — Tcm^ei>ature 98 
to 104 degrees. Bathing in topid and 
warm ^tar has a sedative effect. It 
excites me sensation of heat, lowers the' 
pulse, relaxes the skin, diminishes ex- 
citement, and proves eminently re- 
fieshin^* On tne contrary, hot ^aths 
are stimulating ; they quicken the 
action of fhe heart, redden the skin, 
make the respiration more frequent, and 
produce copious perspyT -ion. ' - 

^.Thb V Apoun B^w^lOO to 116 de- 
gr&;s. This species oF uath is recom- 
men&Vfr^^ classes of ailments 
for which the wa^ bath is applicate, 
and it l^^s j'Ot unfrc^uently succeo^d 
in^producing the desired effects when 
warm bathing has failed to do* so. 

The Turkish Bath. — Xhe 
iuelrits of the Turkish bath as a reme- 
dial aj^nt have Seen a subject of dis- 
cussion for soma years, a^d the number 
of its advocates^ who believe it to be a 
perfect ^iuiftt«ufor all humqii ills is 
verv copnderable. Public Turkish 
batns haveOieen established in most of 
our principal cities, rej^^ete with evor% 
convenience to cairyi^ out thei/pocu-^ 
liar system iira luxurious manner ; h^t 
as it 18 often inconvenient and disagree- 
able for an invalid, particularly a uuIa 
to attend these pubhc baths, a portable 
Turkish bath^has lately beeh invented; 


man^u, being no m^ ^Jian five inches 
in height, and it con give a vapour bath 
of half an hoar’s duratioft. It consists* 
hf a circular tin c]^amber fitted inifi aft 
upright stands Imder which is a small 
spirit hypp. In the phamber or boiler 
Ud are U^e small tubes; the boiler 
being fiued .with water and the lamp 
lighted,^ soon as the ^a^ gets up it 
ruiAos tnroug^ thfise nibes.^ The pa- 
tient is seqi^d bfi a cai^phaif, with the», 
|•feet in a pan of wa^ water, and having , 
a kind o^loak (w^ch»can be purchased 
with the boiler) tightly fas&ned round 
him ; in a vc^ short time both ties ija- 
tient and (dioir are enveloped in a cloud 
of stei^ft T^ minulps is the time re- 
eomnnnded for therfmtiAon of the first ' 
few bifth# ;• it may be: afterwards in- 
creased, but not beyond half an fiour. 
On getting out of the cloak, ph^geinto 
a cmd ^ath fo^ feMr minutes,^en rub 
Uiotfikip till^l^is quite dry and glowing 
with a coarse towel and a pSir of goat- 
hair gloves. This bath is very inexpbn- 
^ve ; the whple apparatus, with clotk^ 
cogimete,*can*be procured for a guinea, 
pnd me Roller apd lamp can be had 
senamtely i| desired. « c 

XTement for Cistibrns.— 
Take equal parts of re4*and white lead,^ 
afid wash them into a paste with t)oiled 
linseed oil. hSrdens slowly,^ but 
afterwards pcquii^B a flinty haS^e^s. 
When apifiied if should be made thm, 
anfL the melal thoroughly «meared '^ith 

. Vc^Remov# Fruit Stains 
from. Linen.— With yellow soap 
^b the Btamedtpot on ^ommdes,then’ 
lay on a t^pk^mixtui-e of starch and 
cold water ; rfib this miffcure of starch 
f weU in, and expose the linen to the suh 
and air till the stain disappears. If not 
removed^ three ot four days, let the 
proeftBs be repealfid. ^ 

1x5 Remove hfyidew.— Mix 
soft soap with powdered starch, half as 
mudi salt, and the juice*of a lemon 
lay tfae«mixture on both mde^of Che 
st^ with a painter's brush ; let it lie 
oh the gross day anq night till the piil- 
d^w marlfdisappears. e ' 



New l&loddL of treating 
W^ooping-^ongh.-The attack 
generally begin aa a common cold^ith 
slight feyeriS^symptoms. In eight or 
tfn days thepbyer partially suhsidesM 
and tne child getSiattiiBliy of conyulsiye 
coughing, accompanied by the peculiar , 
*‘wnoop” which •gives the direase its 
name. The number of attachs^varies 
from one or two to ten, or*eyeMfteen,* 
in the twenfj-i)ur hours, accdWina to 
the severity of the msQase? , The child 
ahould be kept an a warm iDom. He , 
■ought to be clothed fti flannel ; his diet 
should b*e li^ht aflfl neurishin^ such* as : 
fish, milk, light puddings, and new-laid ! 
eggs.® 


.ncommended jy*D{^ V. MottJW^Nevj 

, Hydrocyanic Jwid . • ^ dfops. 

Extract of belladpnna . 2 gr|ins. 

Pare^l^c elixir . . * » 3 draqhidlB. 

Syrup of balsam of Tolil 1 ounce.^ 

Water ftouilbes; 

Mi}(. One teaspoonfiil three or Jour 
times doily. 

• when we severity of tQe disease h^ 
passed off, change of air will bo flIiAd 
most 'useful ; and if the 'chUcF has be** 
comet debiHtated,«tonic8 vdih nutriileus j 
diet shoula be ^ven. t * 

Thi| disease Being very infectious, 
great care should 1)^ taken to picvcnt 
communication of any^&d with hoBses 
where there are children wide have not 
alreidy hod whooping-cough. • 

• Sprain^ of the wrist* 

Anklef &c. — ^As semn as possible 
after the accident gd( a calico bdhdag^ 
one to two yards long, |nd two^t^ two« 
and a halfanches wide ;.w^it in cold 
water, and rol^it smoatUwand firmly 
r^und the injured port. Seep the^limb 
at rest, exposed to the ail, and &)nti- 
nually damp with^dbld watv. The 
BQpner after the* accidei^t the bandar is 
applied, the less pain and swelling fmere 
will be ; but if pain becomes excessive, 
eare must be taken to slightly loosen 
the baftdage. • , 

• ^aifiting Fita.«TounglFemales 
of*a nefrous afid delicate constitu^Ai 
are eftep subject to«lhese attacks. Mo- 


bility fro^afiy^ause, sCtq^g emotion, 
severe p^,io88 o^J^lood, and diseases 
i#f the are all ^usea of fainting. 
Place the pfttient on heg back, with the 
head logr, loosen oH clothes about the 
neck and chdist, sprinkle cold water on 
the face, asid apply smelling salts to the 
nostrilsi Wl^ the patjent can swallow,* 
give some pold water, with 20*or 30 
drops of sal volatile, or a little brandy. 

The* Po^tied, or Cata- 
plasm, is an external application of 
mat value.* It acts as ariocal stimu- 
ivit; it i^ys irritation exercises a 
soothinf wfluehce, and in several ail- 
ments is highly beneficitd. , The object 
of it IS to apply*to the skin continued 
heat and gioisture, and it may be made 
of bread-crumb sca^aed^ in water, lin- 
seed boiled*to the consistence of por- 
ridge, of such dtHer substances as 
detain th^ hedt. A poidtice^ properly 
applied, and frequenUy renewed as*it 
loses its neat or moisture, Js often of 
great use by itself; but its value is 
frequently enhanced by its being made 
the mgans of applying to the skin on 
which it is placed some substances 
knov^ to have a specific action. • 

Charcoal Poultice. — Liaseed meal, 
half a pound ;tcharcoalBoM(der, 2 ounces ; 
hot water suffitipnt t5 ^e it the ncces- 
safy consistence This poultice iiWghly 
antiseptic; th?Nt is to say, it has milC 
power in cleansing ulc^pk^gdnigji^lttng 
a tendency to mortbMflom The pWer 
is tiprived from the cnarcogl,«which is 
remarkable for its puriMhg enBrgy. 

Yeast Poultice. — Flour, one pounB; 
yeast &f beer, htfif a pint. Mix, and 
expbso the mixture to a gentle 
till it begins to swell, Brhen it is ready 
for use. This poultice^ well oXaptied 
»as an application to painful, foul, or 
gangrenous ulcers. ft* gentle 

Btimulanff to such ulcerations, corrects 
any tendency to mortificatiqpn, cleanses 
the sore* and removes the foetid odour. 

• HejilockPo#ltice.— Pgmrtwopints 
8f water* on two ouncel^ of hemlock 
lAves, hoj} it down to a pint, and add 
a^ much Imsoed meal as may be neces- 
sary for the due cofisistoncy of the 
^ultice. This iSi^n excellent applica* 
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tion to coo^i^uB and jptlger mali^ant 
sores. It gifeatly di^ninishes the ex^t- 
pain. The £r^sh herB th^ 
tot poultice. (• ' ^ 

GoOlakd’b l^oxKTicE. — It Is thus 
made:— ^a]^e a drachm and a half of 
eidract of lead (in the language of the 
ppo&ecary, ^ liquor plumbi acetatis) ; 
rectifif d spirit of tiine, 2 obhcos ; water, 
12 ounces ; bread-crumb, Sufficient to 
xnake the whole ^into a ];roper^con8i8t- 
ehce. This poultice is an excellent 
^plication ^ reduce swelling and ih- 
nammalion, and to allay irritation. ^ 

The Sponoio-pilinb. — ^TPds^is the 
name ol' a very ingenious contrivance, 
which may ‘be U86‘d either as a pQoltice 
or as the means of fomentation. It cox^- 
sists of wool and small p&rticles of 
sponge apparently' felted t(>gether, and 
attached .to a skin q£' indiu-rul ber. It 
^s about naif an inch in .thickness. It 
mil be fbund'of great valuer* and con- 
venience for either of the purposes re- 
feivcd It retains heat for a con- 
siderable time ; and vinegar, laudanum^ 
camphor, hartshorn, &c., can be by its 
means placed on the skin, accompanied 
by heat aud moisture, much moremadily 
and with greater cleanliness than by 
means of ordina >7 poultices. It can 
be procured at druggists. 

F<K?ientatlonGl.^In domestic 
fifactice hot fomentations are, although 
a S^'ple, yet a ^'^ery useful remedy for 
allay&g''i|^lr, i^i^ing irritation, relax- 
ing and removing^spdfsms, and induejug 
not only^looul. but even general peispi- 
mtion. Cloths dipped in very, hot water 
wrung out an^ instaivtly applied on the 
4 gat of the pain will be frequently of 
very great service. But in some cases 
it ^adde^to the effi,cacy of the application 
to employ sdbstonces possessing medical 
.properties ii^ddition to the mere appli- 
cation of 

Anodyne Fomentation. — White 
poppy heabs, 3 ounces; elder flowers, 
naif an ounce; watei«. 3 pints. Boil 
until the liqhoT is reduced to two-thirds 
of its original quantity, and strain It. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls Of tincture 
of opium or lavidanum may in some 
cases be added to it. This fomenta- 


tion relaxes spasm. 'and relieves acute 
pain. V * , 

Fomentation poi|i O^^inaby Qooa* 
BiONS.-^l>ried mallows, 1 ounce; ch&- 
momile flowers dried, Uulf an ounces* 
Vater, 1 pint. Beil a^quarter bf an 
hour, and str^ the Imuor. 

St&ekqthbnino Fomentation. — 
Decoction of oak baik,^ 2 pints ; alum, 
g draeflp^s. .Mix. Tins is a powerful 
astnngelt, and often o^gre^t use when 
applied to weak psorts. It la not requi- 
site to hea^t'the liquor.f^ » ‘ r; 

* To Cure a fimoky Chlmr 
ney.— rPreventi(^ iff»bette;: than cure. 
If you build a house, contract the space 
above the fireplace, which will pn ^m^te 
a draughttand prevent the return of 
the downward** A house in the 
neighbourhood of 6 loffap building or a 
church** will' most probably have smoky 
chimneys. Straight funnels do not 
draw wffil, andat iS' essentiaiL^^t the 
funnel'should oe of considerable length. 
ThC^ modes oi curing smokv chimneys 
are various, and depend on the circum- 
stances of each particular case. . 

.« Some yeara*ago the writer was orfr a 
virit.'at the holise of a wealthy friend lii 
one of the midland counties. For a 
Icqgth of time the draiving-room o^ the 
mansion had :;cquirod a habi j of smok- 
ing — ^peabaps in imitatwn of the master 
of the house, who was a smoker,— ^ut no 
effi>i<tB could cv're the chimney. The 
drawing-rpem, aihagnificont apartment, 
had two ^plades, but by no stretch of 
ingenii^ SOuld towo firesdbe kept Up at 
Urn sanie time. If a good fire blazed in 
one giate the oths ; was sure to smoke. 
Chii^ey-Bweepers, masons, and black- 
^smitim weae employed to no purpose. 
New chimi:t>y turns, Ipng pipes of iron, 
revolving venKlators, &&,, were all tried 
in vain, until at last the family, giving 
up all ^pe of cuere, resolved t^t only 
one fire Should be maintained at a time. 
As was wintte during our visit, ohd 
there was to be a large party at the 
house, it became desirahle to have two 
fires in the drawing-room, and tho 
author, •*v^ho wa^ presumea tp know 
something of pneunmtittv, was i^uestod 
to suggest a reme,4y. He perceived 
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that’ either one chimey or the other. 
^ienrc4 as a pipe tofos^ey the dhterair 
into toe room supply the fire liest 
lifE&ted. He therefore suggested that a; 
feV’holes shoi^ibe bored ^m beneath 
ea^ {rate to me«extS!nyJ air. This 
being done, the oure was completed. at a 
cost of less than a hundredtSh partof the 
exj^nse already incurred. • . 

The chimney cans used in theMstro* 
p(^s are difffireiMt fo^gns of tii/.oo\^ 
fastened on the d^ney-pobf, and maae 
revolve, so tha| toe rndut^ always 
presents themselves iietoe direction of 
toe wind! ^ odirespondent of the 
Builder asserts that every smolr^chim- 
nej^miy be cured, and that chimney- 
pots may be dispensed witjg by anply- 
ing fine wire ga^OiO^ about foi^ wires 
p'er inch in frAt of* toe fireplaadS §s 
the atgiospheric |>res8ure prdvsnm toe 
smoke from penetrating toe gauze. The 
gauze sh^d be len ;* ano^pchcs fihtaat 
from toe fire-gratcm in ti. ^ 

Oecils:«AN jou whcuN'n Wat fo 
USB UP Gold Mi’ou theilince 1 lb. of 
edd "beef or mutt/ forcib ^ lb. of llfeef 
s^efi i lb. bread 'id Tinderwca^n with] 
pepper, salt, mahich toe &e, a tallies* 
spoonful of Woit:^ lit^^tlce, and the 
same squantity oi ifiushrooii catsif^; 
mix dl well together '^to three eggs 
well beaten, fome into small aekes or^ 
bdls, of a nice brown, and i^rve 
with rich brown gifiv^ These calAs 
are very nice if made with w^-ioiled 
rice i||i8tead of bread crumbs, paitiou- 
larly if toe meftt is veah or laSib iHhef 
are then egUed ** Dormeift." GoM fisn 
or kippered salmon coeked in a siinilar 
manner, with potatoes in place ef toe 
rice or breadenmbs, and*witlfBndfi>vy 
sauce and nar£boiled chopped 
snm^ is extrem%y good and savoury. 
To Repair B€*oken 
China or Glassk— The method 
of^lUng holes and*introduoing rivets 
ca^only be properlj executed by thjse 
whose business it,is. Broken glass or 
diina can be united with toe Ji^ice of 
g&rHc. . A. useful cement is produced bv 
PpwAre^ chalk and wtdte of egfr. A 
mixture oi equal p ar^i of white of egg^l 
whit6»lead, and glu% forms a strong ‘ 


cement The^usmentf csmsntSftoeche- 
Biists is propfltred thus:— An ounce cf 
Wglass if dissolved ih tWo wineglassr 
AlsofspiiitsefwineitowUchis add^a * 
I smal} quyitity of dissolved gum-pmmo- 
^ niao. It IS applied with a £|ir pencil. 
Best, Advice upon 
matches.-^Therewasa house-— and , 
attachedtotoe&ouseaooifi-cdlar. <*What 
astupidand commonplace way by which 
to commence ^ essay!" toe reader 
will Dossibly exclaim. But hgroin lies 
toe very art a^d cunning of pur device. 
*[t true there have been, and are, 
millions '•f louseft with coal-cellprs at- 
tached. We have no intention of 
namin^ttoe partnulaif city,’ town, or 
stiq^t in w^ch toe house we refer to 
st^ or stands ; wo shall not hint at 
the number cn the ddor,,nor fpve toe 
slightest clftieto the Ei^e of arch^tocturo. 
>dl we shall dp is to exercise our ingo- j 
nuity in coAstnicting a stof’y “founded 
upon fact^" and we must leave too 
reader to discover whether it '^s^n his 
oifher house, or in a neighbour’s dwell- 
ing, that the circumstances narrated 
took plaSe. One possible misconception 
we mmrf; guard against; we (fre not 
going to speak of ** love matej^es," bul 
of matches in some squso resembling 
them jn their Wnnth^ andT the direful 
consequences woiCh result whenb.«^ly 
and thoughtlessly managed. ^ 

Wo repeat; toere wja o houBe.4U)il 
attached to toe 

One^&y toe coals na? become so low 
that toe Beiv..nt, ha^ng in j^^n*groped 
about in the dark, and s^ck out iit 
ji various directions vdtoout being able to 
find enough to replenish a rapidly failin£^ 
TfireT stepped back and jptched a box of ^ 
ludfer matches. Igniting one of toen*; * 
she held it in ene handle dtopped the 
^atdi-box, scraped up a s in^ suwly of 
coals, and mn to toe roomTwSerg the fiiw 
was fading, slcftnining toe door of toe 
ce^ after her. * 

Jfow tobre had bun within that cellar, 
fot a quar^ of a centuiy^br more, a 
smaU round tin box, wnS a circular 
handle and^ moveable lid. But the 
hai\^ had been broken off, toe lid had 
vanished, no one cored how, and toe 
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He is a Worthl&s ^eing who lives only fm- Himself ■ 

^ and favour, diiyeiiyiroxii Konourable &nd 


rides of thbbox liad bocem^ beaten and 
bent out of all symmetrical shape. f'or<i 
ifEbeneverihe COaK were pitched intotb^ 
the poo^ old box ocme in for a 
series o^ knodu and thumps, spd some- 
times lay fi|>r a month or mnre under 
a most oppressive weight, up;tilthe fall- 
• ing short of coals again brougl^; him to^ 
suchftdim light 'as the ce^ afforded. 
A piece of steel, formerly companion of 
the box, endeavoured to ^^e his escape, 
and in doing so had become jammed in a 
erevice be^een the bri(As, and there 
remained browned by rust. A piece of' 
flint, ajso a former compar^ioii)had by 
misadventure been taken to the parlour 
with the ooris, ifhero, being cosl into a 
brisk fire, he mode su^ a furious crack- 
ling and jumping of hot cinders, that ne 
frightened a whrie fmniLyv put Pater- 
familiaSftOut of temper, m^e his spouse 
f resolve to change thein pool merchanf: 
Isr *<8ehdin^ in such rubbish,** and 
drove a group of childreiT' into the 
furtheat tomer. This may be under- 
stood as a piece of revenge upon the 
part of flint, on account of the long 
neglect himself and companions had en- 
d.ured. And we fancy there laay be 
found ce|tain historical precedents in 
which disappointed courtiers and politi- 
cians have reverted to similar acts of 
rebei!^.ous disturbance.^ * 

The box alluded to was a ** tinder- 
b^*.*.,that ha^^been a great domestic 
favtmcC^'rn'si^A^ — had been in 
service, in fact, ff>r scores of year8,^d 
himselffand family had always borne 
Mproachless pharacters. The flint and 
steelhad been his coiapanions injaervice, 
^pd thev had felt the grievous annoy- 
ance of being suddenly cast out of favour 
(he introduction of new-failed 
Muiches, finder various!* names. Aey 
had npveTi^QWever, found an oppor- 
tunity o^ex{ti«dsing their wronn until 
the present. When the door of the coal- 
cellar, slabimed, the shelf upon which 
the maid had placed the matches riioS^, 
and down f^ the Match-box^half full of 
lucifers, rignt into the grasp of the ^Id 
Tinder-box ! * 

Now, reader, ifi you had been suddenly 
dismissed from bng-established love 


useful employmeiii,,.(3paTated fron^ your, 
companions, and yov ai^ they cast into 
dark and endless conihiement,andall of a 
suddenyoufoundyourhi^rivalthioiyh 
by accident iptosyoiir power, woflldh’t 
you tell him.a bit of your mind ? Then 
you m£^ fancy that tne old Tinder-box 
said pretty nearly the.** best of every- 
' thing >^«he could say, under the circum- 
Btan'Cest and w^ no\g h^ve to report 
thb following diaibgue ‘ . 

** Ah ! said' the olf\ Tinder-box, ** scf 
you have come ho*^ at last, mischievopiie' 
coxcomb, supplapted^no doubt, in tbe 
fickle regard of the public, by some new 
hobby, perchance more* fiery anc frea- 
cher^s thau yoursrif ! ** . 

** V 2 iat ! 'o replied e Lucifer, ** is that 
you,''my venerable old strike-a-light I' 
I have (Dften heard of 31 ou, but never 
espied your quainl visage before. Don*t 
ber a^7, old 'fi is ess£oug]\,ify6u were 
voted too slpwjf consiie increasing re- 
qulrementp. ofixing sr world. It was 
not I that supj.’depen^ou, but your own 
dulness and s particulthat extinguished 
yourself andp-go the wu to be exiled:’* 

'o *VDulneBRse of a weoidity ! ^ If you 
|»mean tlmt I'Vxnd ojt lurk in secret 
cqjimers, an^take thro earliest opportunity 
of becoming an ^cendiary, tl^n 1 admit 
I must Aave been toodlow. Why, your 
breath now is now charged with* fumes 
of tphosphorusfdhefc fiery distilment of 
calcined benes yhich, despatched as an 
emissary' of death, is ever seeking fresh 

victini|.***v 9 o 

(•** Fresh vioams! Do we. not lefid 
[tjour eid to the iFumination of night? 
Do we^ not kindle fires that ore a source 
of domesric Comfort?^ Is^it not our 
spark that li^ts the furnaces of science, 
and invokes&e grand element by which 
the ^nginer of commerce are set ' in 
motion ? In your day the world was 
half aslSep, and yourself a fitting emblem 
of Jits drowsin&s. Click, click, w^t 
flint wd steel ; then gparks darted into 
the aii; anywhere but where they were 
needed ; when at last one fell upon thJe 
sooty bed of tin4pr, then the mputhnhad 
fQ lie applied to p^cit into sufficient 
sij^ngth to ignite^ match, whilp the 


\By ^fher^ Vices Wise Men ameild their own. 


*^her^ 
w vecaaxK 
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^ the oitora^ vecame lurid with 
* the fliame, and|^,thipat iiritatedlby 
thd fumes of siwhur, his nose becoming 
sjt^ekled with Racks, as if a squib had 
burst%efore hft faual’b 

All that you do which is useful,*' 
said the Tinder-box, in n^ time 
did. But go on and say what msf you 
do. Say that you spontaneousl|^ignite 
and kindle thp fla^^es^of death Ben^a^ 
the bed of .tnb innocW sieger; say 
lAat in the warehouse of the morchant 
yqp creep in among the wealth accumu- 
lated by his^entei|ri8% and reduce his 
heaped-up stores to ashes ; say that you 
lie abofit the thoroughfares of the house- 
' hola, and flash.fire tiider ^ fbot^ of 
parent or child ; say;that ia strdMf and 
ihilway cairia^ yoh recklessly ^Biqg 
your fizzing atona, setting in^i£tn& the 
robes df women, and scoimiing holes in 
the clothe of men ;* and«^y th&L like 
snakes, with venom in they heads* you 
poison little phildien who» atj^raotod By 
your looks, make you their playthings.^* 
This .was pretty forcible language, 

> cqndng from the old Tinderihox^ and if i 
^e ** scrape** which the Lucifer 
got into had been a litqraWnstcmd of a 
figurative one, he.would have ignited- 
But he rentunedtquiescpntvfor a time, 
and then somewhat respectfully ad-^ 
dressed the old TMer-box “ Fa^ier, 
we are not so bad as '^e saem. We afe 
but sdWants, subject to control? If 
misdirected and mismamiged by our 
employers, we, like other servan^^take 
lilrorties aujj. engage in milohief, instead 
of perfonnmg our lawftil duties, per- 
haps the spirit of improvement which 


troduce somethi^ to modify t|e dangers 
of which you spduc. Already something 
half been accomplished in uas way*by 
» the introduction of matehes which do 
' not unite all the elements of ignilion in 
oncTsubstance, a part df them bei^g 
I embodied in the njatoh, and another m 
the paf^ upon the box to whicii the 
match ^app]^. Thus neither can 
w^ ignite y^out the other, and a 
greater degree 06 Sf^ety is therefore, 
attain^*’ . • 

*<Ah! htfl’i exclauned Tindbr-box, 


that’s, reverting btfck to my old form, 
jj^ithoutenint and steel *there could be, 
no spark; Without tinder the spark* 
wQuld baof non-effebt, and without an 
act of wiU on the ptrt of ths operator a 
flight could not be struck; therefore 
dwgers ^vere ^diminished. But now, to 
show you Ijiat I bear no prejudice 
against matters of progf essive improve- 
ment, I will si^g you d song as appli- 
to yourself as to me*: — -• 


» ^vou are given to proud aspiration, 
Vrursua y/ir o^ way, leave your neigh- 
bours alone ; * 

Borne of your brethren ^ay seek admira- 

Hinlw not their ,oourse, but * strike on 
• youriDwnl* ' , 

* Bnvy end mflioe the World's peace con- 

^ Brights tSe day vhibn good-wilf shall be 

Instead of tA cure others* failings piftsuniingf 

More ccirtain your aim if you * strike on 
your own I* • • 

Xrery one’s mind some life-sparks should 
render ; 

Bveruone’s breast should to love’s warmth 
be prone ; 

The greater the honour, and rioner thp 
splendour, 

If, delving heart-treasures, you* strike on 
your ow» ! ’ ^ • 

» V * *• 

Here a bell rung; it was ans«p«rcd 
by the servant goin^ to the drawing ^ 
room., **Mary,** said 
“where are the lu<gfe»**iri'"^tmg 
darligi and time that. thS gas shguld be 
lit.** ’ Mary ran up and do^ •Stairs, 
but nowhere could she findi;he matches? 
|tTbe belle rang again, and Mary was at 
last oompelled to admit that not long- 
*ago*Bhe ^d used the nfittchea, but had 
no recollection where she lyid pitced 
^m. “ ThinkpMory,** ^d the house- 
We, “of all the apartmnpts is the 
house whene you have lately been, and 
search them carefully.'* Following this 
insfyuction, Mary, m course of time, 
fi^und h€|y way to fte coal-ce^ar, and by 
a feint glegm which just gnabled her 
to discern a small light-coloured object 
lying upon f dark body, she discovered 
tue’hox of matches lyulg half open, iu 
the midst of the old tinder-box. The 
gaewas at length litfhut not before the 
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master of l^e hou^ fi'o^ returned from salt of lemon, tq/oe had at any che- 
the City and aonipiained of the want of mist’s. A more tCnvenient mc4e‘'oi ♦ 
light. It was a singular cmncidcn^i renroving the stain iS use an ink exr 
thdfey having frtqu^ntlynonccd the care- tractor, which costs sixpence, and 
lessnes&ofservants in the j^se of matches, takes out the mark pen^ectly, ^HHcnit 

he had on'this vei^ day brought home any detrimenC to th€ linen, 
half a dozen tin boxes, to be nailed toi A smiplehiethod of removing stains 
the wall in those partj«< of the house from finen is this Dip the Imon in 
where matches were most commonly sourhifbennilkanddryit in a hot sun; 
needed, so that ^ey might not bo carried then yash'it in cold water and dry it 
loosely about, and left u. situStions that tv’O or thrge timtfs a day.^ 
might Idad to danger. Among other Coaaulbne is the bestprepan^ 
admonitioifs addressed the servant^ tion for cementi^ e^dty desciiiition Tf 
the master said that qpverljl large fiflns Article. It is i^l^^d in thg simplb&t 
in England produce 10,000,000 of mannef, and is j^ssessed ef an extraor- 
mntches daily ; <tha^every single match dinary tenacity. Coagpline may^be used 
possessed within itself a latent xiower most e^ectually in repairing pktos, , 
for good or evil— a terrible powei^of mugb^jnp^-glaases,^bihet ware, papier- 
evil, an important element of good ; but mache, staluoryf. plaster models, 
the good or dvil ^gpendea qpon careful K cmi be procured at nd. per bottle, and 
and pfoper use. Tl^at the matcl^s should oe used in every household. 

‘ j[>urchaicd oC venders in Ihu streets, and „Tlxe G^met of La Q^OSSe. 
miscalled charity matcher,” are the — This game, which has bf^n known 
mosts^^ngcrous, since they consist of ip^ Canada {him time immemoriid^ was 
tlie refuse produce of manufactur^rs> intro&ucdU into this country by the 
tlie ingredients being badly mixed and American Indians, who appeared at the 
highly inflammable; they are, therefore, I Crystal Pakce in 1867. As d foijp. of ^ 
sold to street hawkers at a cheap rate, Y, athletio exorcise, as well as a most ia-'* 
Viithcr without the maker’s nanies being xet^esting gqme, it is not only equal but 
attached^ or with a false label used as a* superior to miflay of our most popular 
disguise. Thgt^phosphurus is liable to g^nastib sports. IV is easily deroribed. 
a pfl^it aneous ignition sIT a very lo'^v tern- Goals are nxefl upon.* as in the game of 
V perature, and that it is also a powerful footbdSl, at distancia from 1^0 to 200 
^^^son, many children having lost their apart. The “field” consists of 

the phosphorio ends twe^ye playerGbon each side, and these 
of matches mt^i^ir mouths. are sp^^ad orer the space to bo jdayed 

Ti^ypcpcautionB'thus indicated,<mould tupq^ as^gool keepers. ^ The ballf wmch 
,,bo carefulfy and constantly observed in, is about thq, size of a billiard balj, is 
every hous6hold, — and it ^ill be found * thrown from tlm centre of the field, and 
_ that our article, commenced ^it|i sim- th^ player must scoop it from the 
■^’’plicity, has M to the suggestion of the gipimd^th^^s “ crosso,” and carry it 
“ IJpst Life rreserver,” the “ Best Fire at full i^ed to the g[eal ; <ho adversary, 

' Escape, ”» th(^“ Best IJiumane Society,” howeve^n^'^kes it msfbusiness to strike 
through TUB PREVENTION OF CALAMii Y t^ ball fjpm his opponent’s crosso with 
1 r f HE im^cisn of prudence. his own ;*the player, too, has the power ^ 

To’ take out LroA-mould to thtow the oiyd from his crosse to-i 
OP Imk Stains from Linen, wards his goal. 

, — Place the linen over a basin contain- Such of our readers os have not^ 
ing boilii\R water, strain it tight, hnd .seen the game played may readily* 
wet the Bt£a with water ; then carefully ima^e how much activity and addig^ss 
drop on it a few drops of diluted spnit of it dqpiands. The surfSco of th^ crosse 
salt from a feqther or hair pencil ; wash is quite flat,^ nevertheless the ball 
corefrilly in clean water when the btain/i must be kept oif it Vhile t&e placer is 
, has disappeared ;« or use the common | running at full** speed, or cdisiduurged 


, IV/iat ardently we Wis/i^ tSe sogn Believe, 


from its surface to^kds the goal The 
^adkuftable exercisdwnich this garni af- 
fosds, the maidfcr in which it tents to 

streng&enand^evelop the muscles, the 

dext^ty to whidi it leads, and the sin- 
gular graces of fi|;urt and attitude it 
frequently calls forth, all* combine to 
render it likely thht La Crosse will ere 

long become one of the best alhdf most^ 

popular of our outdoor ffantes. , 

' Whist.s^-Id theifoUo^g accotint 
of this celebrated game, .which, by spe- 
1^ penai8sion*df Messrs. la Uue 
afid Co., is partly abrftlged from the ad- 
min^le Treatise on 'Whist by *Caveh- 
dish, ’^we think it desirable to take it 
foi»^;ranted that* th'e reader is not unac- 
quainted with the eftmentasy pi^iples 
of whist. 'We |^uQlf j^erefbre, s&f/orth, 
as succinctly Impossible the jawsiof the 
gamef adding* some hints andf maxims 
likely to be useful^ , 

ThB IftlWS OP 'WHI8T.'»-Tho fiill^w- 
inff particulars must be olKservcd 

The Rubber is the bast of three 
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games, and if the same players wiivthe 
nr|t t^o games, the third is unneces- 
«ry. 1 . • 

2. Scoring. A ^ame qpnsists oMfe 
points, and each tnck*aboyo siSi counts^ 
one ]point.A Honburs are tlfb ace, khfg, 
queen, and knave of tilimi{)8. Holding 
the f(gir honoura entitles a ^ayer ta 
score four points ; thr^ honourai fj|ve 
him a right to score^fliro noints; if, 
ho'^ever, he and his pertnbr dioTd only 
two honours t^ey do imt 8CO|d. 

• 3. Cutting; The a^ is tholowestk 
card. Edbh must cut from the saifte 
pack, and if a player deposes mori than* 
one card he must cut agpin. . * , ti 

4. The Vabbb. In foipi^ the table | 
the players are selected cutting, if 

there be more than four candi^tes. 
The four who cut the lowelt cards play 
first, and they cut^t^ decide «n part- 
ners ; the lowest two pla^ against, the 
highest two. The lowest is dealer^ he 
has the right to choose cards and seats, 
and npist abide by any chdice he 
maizes . . ^ ^ 

• 6. CiftlDB OF EQUAL VALUE. IftU'O 
pliiyers but cards cf equal value, t|^e|E 
mu8t’out«a^n to* decide wjio deal^ 


unless the twb dards ard ^e high^ 
•twcf. * • 

••6. SifuFFLiNO. The pack must 
neither be Muffled so es to show^ny* 
card, net must it be Shuffled below ^e 
table, noF during tils play of the hand, 
•nor by deaMng it into packets, nor across 
the table. • • . 

7. The Peal. Each player %Lkes 
his turn in dealing. *In certain cir- 
cumstani^s, ai:^ as thd discovery of on 
errpr or mistake, a new'dei^ becomes 
ji requisite. • • 

iB. CuTTjpo OUT. If at the end of a 
rubber ifttmission be claimed, th^person 
or per^ns who have p}ayed the greater 
numbn of conseefitive rubbers ore out ; 
il^ all are tqual in th|t respect the de- 
cision must be madq by cutting, and 
the h^hest Ire out. • 

9. The Trump TArd. 'Wlfen it is 
2he dealei^s tdm to play to ^e firsts 
trick, he^hould take the trump caril 
into his hand; it is liable t(^b^ called 
If left on the table after the first trick 
is turned and quitted. It cannot be 
asked for after the dealer has taken it 
into his hand. If ho takes it ^nto his 
hand before it is his turn to play ho 
may be desired to lay it on 4ho table ; 
if he show a^wrong cafd this card may 
be called, andihen a^sbtond and thq^, 
&c^ till tile trump card is product^ 

10. Cards liable to be called e’*J 

such as are ft-rpnaad Mn 

nmed under vaQSj^^irciunBmnGes, 
vulj^if exhibited accidentaUy.to other 
players ; if two or more played fit once ; 
if a card be dropped on tiie table fate 
upwards, &c. * 

,»ll. Error IN FLAT. If the third han.^ 
play before the secondf the fourth may# 
play before his partner ; ^anchif the third 
Itnand have nou played find the fourth 
play before his partner,^]^ latter may 
be calledf on, to win or not to win 
the trick. ^ 

*12. !]^b Beyoke. This is that a 

S iyerahblding %ne or m^e cards of 
e suit ded, plays a card of a dif- 
felcnt Buil^ the penalty for this is that 
tl}e adversaries snail at the end of the 
hitTid either t^ke threfi tricks fium the 
revoking player, (gr deduct three points 


6o ^ L eafning by Study must he won, t • ' , 

from Ilia &orei or idd t&ee to their 8. Lead the win&^ card, if yo^^yr 
Qwn score. ' ^ % it, riter the first of a suit. If* 

^Et^KNicAL Tbbms IN <Whist. — * you remain with tfie second and 
T. Xo coMii^b A SUIT is ^ hold in I third «hest, lead the sfcicond hest^.fii 
itwinxuiig^.ardssufloienttotpnkeeYery other cases c^ntinug with your ^wost. 
trick. , 9. Return ,^ur partner’s lead unless 

2. A LONG SUIT is^ one ^hich ^ your (mi suit combines the two kinds 

numrrically strong. of st^rgth already referred to. 10. In 

3. To RENOUNCE is not to follow returni^ ^ur adrersaiVs lead choose 

suit, and the cacrd playe^ jn ronouncing a sdit im which Htfe forxuvhand is weak 
is c^ed Jhe discard. riCther than one m whicn. the second 

4. A 8f(iUENCE is a ^succession of hand is s^ng^'; if y^Ur have but two of' 
cards in their playing ord^. ^ ’ the suit left in ^our hand return .Ib^ 

5. Xbnace. a player i^dail to have M^est, if more ^ha£ two th6*lowest. 

a tenace when he holds the befat and the Practical Hints on w hist.— In 
third best' cards* «' f ' . dealing, point the cards dowiVi^]:ds. 

6. A viNESBB is an endec^our by ^he 2. In soiting the orjds, give no clue to ' 

second or thiifi^ player, by heading a the ftAfcen&of yopthand. 3. Do not 
trick with anfinfririor card, to obtain or let '^oUr hand lie ovitiooked. 4. In 
keep tho commaisi^f a suit.^ pla^/rngv l&ye no hesitation, otherwise 

7. A CR 088 -RUEF ic ^tho alternate you may direct your opponent’s, or 
trumpiifg by partners of difibrent suits. e»pose*your^hand.' 5. If jo^ partner 

8. A FORCING CARD is tuat which does not follow suit, ask him the usual 

compt&s V>ne of the players to trump in question. ^ £ Play your gqpie on recog- 
order to win the trick. ^ nised principles. 7. Show as much 

9. Plain suits are not trumps. cai% in playing low as in playuig high 

General Pules and MaIims in i cards. 8. Praw your inferences f^opl • 

’Wiiist. — 1. Strong suits are tiiose in ihq cards aS they fall. If you ara ai 
which tl^e player holds more than the , beginner, ds npt attempt too much, 
average of ^high cards, ^and those in Xl^y for yrur partner’s hand os veil os 
wUchhe hol^ls more than an average for your own,, and attcnti>iely observe 
zAaiher of cards. 2. The player ovgnt ^the pecK'Iiarities of f our partner and 
lead from his strongest suit, and that the ^systems of those with whCm you 
lilhi^ is th e jnost eligible is the suit pHcyV 9. In esorfiigj, when you mark 
■ufliHii sources of honodrs^aim them m an aumbll qpui- 

strength referrdd^. 3. A weak^suit ner. Score toTthe right hand, and keep 
is to ke l8d from only when the* pre- the en^untbrs not in usd on yodr left 
^ious fall of the cards indicates that kqnd. 10. FiinHy, althouglynuch mly 
perseverance in your own or y^ur part- be Uomt from tlkose who are proficients, 
^er’s strong suit is not judicious. 4. yet ifgis desirable to look over only one 
When obliged %> open a suit contaiihng * hand at tttimtf ; and bear m mind that 
most throe cards, lead the highest, no bystanCef ought td\m&e any sim 
6. In lea<fiug'from a weak suit, do not or remark Vhich mi|ht declare the 
lead a sid^%iom which your portnef state of the gome; that he ou^ht fiot 
has toTQwni^Way, nor one from which to ^o round the table to ezamme the ; 
your left-hand ^versaly has thrown vonoud* hands. In a word, whether 
anray, nor a suit which your right-h^d yo(^ are a playAr or an onlooker, acf in 
adversary has abstaiivd from^throwurg the manner most ag];peable to the die- 
away. 6. '(«ead tiie highesf of a so- tates c^f good breeding,' good sense, and 
quence if the SMuence heads your sciit, good^te. 

and the lowest if it does not^. 7. Avoid Tlie Game of Football.^ 
changing your dead from one suit" to iThis game, whi^^^erds much omuse- 
anether. If you lose the 1^ and after- /ment and abundant exercise iq, eold 
wards regain it, pifraue your first lead, preatheri' is sufficiently ciifiple to be 


A Little Spark^fnay make iifuch Wo?tk. 


easily desoribed. 


i. ^ OK 
mle%fli 


area of ground 


onot posts caued^ais are set up eignt 
yards apart. Vie players are divided 
into Irfo opposite partly, and the game 
consists of the efforts ih^e by the 
members of each ^arty to impplj by 
kicking it, a ball suited to the ^^uimose 
towards the goals appropriated t^tnem- 
selves. The bal^ is of india-^ldier 
inflated with Idr, cov^d with leathci*, 

f " about nine i^^es in diam^r ; and 
goals have irtapp readimg from 
' to the other a height cu eight 
feet thd ground.** The party who 
wins a^loss obtains the choice of goals. 
iTh^game is commyced by % “place 
kick ” of the ball f^om the cpnte^i) the 
ground by the si^e Idoing the toss ; tthe 
other side not allowed tp £onfe 

within^ten yards of the ball till it is 
kicked off. A goal is said to be wpn 
when the flail is driven i^er thel*tapo 
at that particular goal. *When. ^s 
occurs the gflols are change^ and the 
losing side next kicks off the boll. Ko 
,pla}n: is permitted to cairj^the ball or 
Jdlock it on, or throw or*padb it to* 
another player, or li^ it tho|;roimd 
during the game. Thd opponents ^ 
not allowed^ t^, push, oj nold each 
other, or otherwisg rais^ any obstacles 
to the fctr jirogress^of the contest. The 
game of football is kigb^ populal 9 t 
Eton, Sorrow, Bugby, and ot{ier great 
public schools ; and. has beconis much 
more general si^ce the tormatiipn of the 
Fdtotball Association in ti^ metroflolis. | 
RemaVks on Qas and Jits 
Uses. — ^Under the term gas are com- 
prehended various aSiifonn srj)s&nces 
with which ^e havestigatio]^ of che- 
mistry have mdfie us acq^iainted; but 
tee* usually miderstand oy^the word 
gas that Bpeeies of it uiwd for ^e pur- 
pose of producing artmcial light for 
domostic and other puipom. « • 

From a very eany pexiod mankind 
have observed thftt many of the va- 
pcKirs wlvch issued from the ea^h in 
varioiis 'parts the world wero^of a 
highly i^mmable natflre. The Chi- 
nese, however, w&e the first who ate 


tempted to inake pny practice use of a 
vapqur, supped to )>e naplftha, which 
they coi^yed into rtheur houses i^ 
(flamboo ppefv and burned by means of < 
rude clay Durners. SPhd ir^uent'ISx- 
* plosibns if^d' ignition of thecas* in the 
coal mines ^ Great Britain gave rise 
to the idea that it was possible to distil 

g as fronf coal Vhich could be used for 
luminating purposes. ,To a Mr. Mur- 
dock, of j^edmth, in Cornwall, belongs 
the honour of me first practical appu- 
catidn of thij opinion. In 1790 ho 
lighted his o^ house and oAces by gas 
disDlled i^i/coal^d conveyed through 
pipes. In 18 1 3 the manufacturel)f gas 
was begun in Lo^donf and 'Soon ex- 
tended to all parts of the kingdom. 

JLll snbstilhces, whether ammal, vege- 
table, or minfyal, consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen, ^r oxyg^r^ produce^ when 
e^osod to a red heat, various elastic 
inflammables fluids, capable of tornish.» 
ing artificial light. The escape of the 
elastic fluid called gas may*bw fre- 
qiisntly perceived during the burning 
of coal in a common fire, by the re- 
. , markably brilliant jets of flame which 
* Bometiiqps issue from tiie coal 'when 
^ heated to a certain point. These jets of 
* streams of flame proceed, from'^he pro- 
duction of cafburetted th^rogen gas 
prodjided from the combuStible body ^ 

' an i^ted condition. This gas, properly « 
purmed from the foreign subst^^es 
mingled with it, formSj^SiJjSi^ pjj^jGeS 
throijgh minute apdiH^, the jets of 
flamesalled gas-lights. the 

^rgas is, the lugheris the degree of its* 
yUlumina^g power, j^nd th8 less are its 
delete|ious effects on all forms of life, 
ibotli animal and vegetaj||le. The heat 
emitted by gas during its combusticn is^ 
very great. A]\ invention has lately* 
l^en Mtented for generating ste^ for 
pianuiactuipg piu^oses flj^^as.' *The 
gas is mixed wdth air, and passes through 
a disc of wire gauze, where the^iixture 
is J|puted> tlie ixjjensely hot air thus 
ge^rated is made to pass IhrougK a 
mmjljtude of tubes suirounddfl by water. 
In a 4-hor8e^ower boiler, occupying a 
diameter of 8 feet, a pn^ure of steam 
\equaL to 50 pounds per square inch con 
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* fs Liiht hot Grander than Firit ■ • 

be ge&era{ed%K>m colft iv^ttr in less than 'ing from the oriflcp already referred to. 
half an hour c^^tfiie gas jetiLhave bees If, however, the na^pe be turned on ^os< 
.ignited. Until the engine is skrted, oi^ higtl, the air coming through the' 
otWo of the gets mts is suifLcient to keep inner ring becomes decomposed before 
up the* pressure ;*\fter that, t^e whole < it reaches the top of t^ flame, whi^li 
ox the Jetscare call^ intd^ play, and the consequently^btms^ in one unAvidod 

E ressure is maintained bj scmply regu^, mass; part -pi the gas is unconsumed, 
itiim the supply of njf an| gas by its prflducts are not converted, carbon 
mea!& of an ordinary <stop "Cock — a is aibitidantly precipitated, and the 
wonderful reduction of labour compared amoui^(^x)f light greatly reduced. The 
with stocking ^ith coalas fuel. bgst burners, th^efotfd, ijnhether single 

Gas hLs HUSO been very successfully or compopfld, for the reasons stated, 
used for cooking purpoaec. Gas stove^^ those winch admit oiHhe gas being meiK' 
have been so constructed that byithe completely consumed, and which cfijif- 
arrangement of gratings aoof^ rows of SequeriJy produce fAe lescSt Anoke 'and 
small gas. jets, ^eat can be roasted as the greatest amount of light. •* 

effectu^y as by the aid of ^al, and There are several * forms or smglo 
'without the mept imbibingfthe slightest burij^.^ jThe cc^kspur, with tn^' 
taste of gas ; bqjdng, boiUng, stewing, jetsTRftn s<^arat^<holM in it ; the fish- 
and frying can also be ^performed on t/ul,,with^a narrW sm through which 
these btoves ; ahd! for keeping meat, the gai^ e&apes, and Ihe union j)umer, 
Dlates,f,&c.,..hot, in hoial^and pub&c with two or more small holes ; some of 
mning-rooms, where a lar^e number tlfcfl/' 'are l^yffed vnth a new^ invention 
dine (^t y.aiious hours, they are invalu- c^ed '*pa/snt adamas,*^ a siliceous 
able. substance, which is not liable to corro- 

Gas Burners. — Oarburetted si^n or oxidation ; and the result of this 
hydrogeflgas requires two vqlumes of qualityis that the flame is always steady, 
pure oxygen for its complete combus- ^^and the ^affthoroughly consumed, 
tion, and atmospheric air contafAs about *fld.una8 is linafleoted by any degree of 
20 per c<.nt. of oxygen. One cubic foot' heat td'whi6h it may be subject^, and 
of gas reqwrell ten cubic feet of atmo- ^sq durftble that burners tipped with 
s pheri c air ; it less tha i this proportion it will last fonyears. • ^ 
bo^dmitted to the flame its brilliancy AncrHier new invdktion that appears 
^will be diminished, and a quantity of to he a Buccess Js Da Co8ta’'fi patent 
firebg^udpw^ escape, and be deposited Hhmer, whiefi; h& a small bras^ cham- 
in theTorm ofjtey'e black smoke. The ber ^orftunipg*' a wire-gauze gwting 
best bunmrs, tnerofore, are those ^hich underneath the burner. The gas, in ' 
^rcsefit flame to the action 'of the^ pas£ng%rou^ the chamber, £p(wt8 
atmosphere win such a maimer as that" 4he impuritillB on the wiror gauze, ffiid ' 
the carbon contained in the gsQ shall be' thift produces if hiucb clearer and purer 
- completely consumed. One of the bes^ lights with a less amount of gas con- 
forms of the siiiglo burner is that which sumod. '' ^ , 

■ produces ji thin and flat jet of gas to New jt^atent^; Funnel. — 
every port of which '’the oxygen h^a l^s is a novel, ingenious, and us^eful 
read'^- accaasc thus securing the greatest indention*, and is a combination of 
briluan'cy, and allowing therleast deposit funnql, and graduated measure. There 
of 6molflr>. The Argand burner will af- ajre few houseked^iers who do not ^m 
ford an illustration of the pmciplo riow time to time &pcricmce some difflcfilty 
referred tp. This flkm of Wner in estimating the quantity by measure 
fldsts of a^ number of mmuto oxiflees of tke liquids they have under treat- 
placed in a ring, so that a current Cf at- ment. Made wines, vk^gar'-Tpr pi6V 
mospheric air ascends bota on the outer ling,*^and fluid» not only req«iire'^to .be 
andlaneroirc£nferexiceofthering/and/ correctly estimated as to quantity, Wt 
comes in contact ^ith the flames issu-^ ^hen measured te be safely, and with- 
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luiyiel has a se1|pf lines which indiiate ^ale ale Aiay he com^tely spoiled b]^ 
by figipes piB|p» quarts, gallons, or standing in a draugh^ (The best tAn- 
tfiair. £yisioni^*parts. If a quart of 1 peratuie 4br a beer cellar is about 65 to 
water nas to be pubintS Hijar or bottle, 60 degreeA, a&d tUI neareif it can 1^ 
the Amnel is introduced ul the usual i:ept to this*the better for its contents, 
way and the water poured in. Instead Keep a ihennometer in the cella^ so 
of Its running through it is stoi!()(6 by , that you may always know the lem- 
a valve until the “ quart* nft^Jc”. is perature. * 

rea»hed,whex^G^rosfurooftheuiun 3 jl) Iron^SATi^e — The col- 

on a lever fixed on the .sidb pauses a hilsAiroti bins 'now manufactflred will 
^vd fixed to thewalve to be dJe|ai up. })e found mo^ useful and 6bonomical, 
Ifatf allows the measuibd liquidM run paiticiilf^^hcro the wine cellar is 
through. * This veQr clever contnvance small. !^ch bottle having a separate 
is knAgi as Smithurst’s Patent Funnel, place, there is less breakage, ^nd ven- 
^ IJow to rhanage Wines tilation-3-which is fiblieved to be esscn- 
and Beer.-^AU fdnes, paiticul^lj tia> to the aipening 0 ^ wines— is im- 
tl^e light-bodied^fi 4markllng, , proved. The price ^s from three 

to be kept on thrar sioe, and ^t ajunb shillings pgr aozen^ but* with lattice 
form te^peratufe bf about 55 dc|;. door and locks the cost will be more. 

Olaret, Burgundies^ and also w'hite •W’ine,,B^ep, and. Sapirit, 
wines, sparkling excepted,* should Be Taps. — Qne of the leading difficulties 
decanted very carefully ifi removii|g in the way of the attempt to tap i^ask 
them*£rom this bin when ab^t fb be is ^e proper folding of tho slip of 
used, ptherwiso the deposit is liable ^ paper usually made use of in adapting 
become mixed with the liquid, and we the tapeipd and perforated metal point 
"flaymir destroyed. Old bof;l^ wines ,^of the tap to the orifice in tho .wood 
will lose many of their properties unlSS^ into whifth it has to be driven. With* 
carefully decanted. • * • ^a view to facilitate the operfttion of 

Wines old^ bottle should %e dru^ bairel broaching, an ind^-Mibber cap, 
immediately^ on being iled&nted. If which fits over Ibe point at tail of the 
allowed |o remain i^en for any^^ength » tap, das lately been invented. This 
of time, ihe delicate uoma, so much entirely supersedes the necessity for 
esteemqi^, will be lost, the win^ papering, and helps to 
becomes vapid. • '0 of the tube from injLUJg^A supply of 

All i^^ted waters 'should have tj^eir these iaps should be kept in tl^ ^fnr. 
corks kept dam^, and lib pla?ed*cork ^ Excelsior Tap.—This lately^ 
dorawa^s.* * * invented contrivance is usedpfor procur- 

Bottled stout and ale e^uld bo plafibd lag the coiftonts of chalhpagne, lemonade, 
cork upwaids ; when reqi^d for use apd qtfier effervescent lipids, without 
they should be>moued care^y-'lnd we Rawing the cork. It ils paiiicuh^ly 

whole poured oubt^thout put^g down useful m the sick chamber. « 
the pottle, otherwise the semment oThe Best? Vent Peg.—* 

be shaken into the liquor. * Cqckles’s self-boiing vent may bo 

\ Draught stout or beeiV when tipped, confidently ibcoiipnended. Bore a hole 
if wanted for quick use, should have % in the bung of the cask with thqdnstru- 
porous vent peg put in we bung anft' ment^ puU ^ out to remove the boxings, 
left a short time to clear ; if the draught thei^ screw the vefft peg tightly in ; a 
is dow, Hve it time to fine without halB'tum backwards wiU adxait the air 
veimng.. requiibd. W^en sufficient ale is drawn, 

'!^e%eextoceliar shouldobe lofty, screw in ..again and tighten the peg, 
and well ventilated ; the temperature ewheir the v.. ' will be perfectly air« 
not too*hig^ and equable. A ^eatedT nght. The vent pqg will effectually 
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prevent liquor |)ecoming flat ing the unwhole^meness of places in 
or sour. ' ^ ^ which they are k^t« and for ove»»ming 

• Charcaalr as arP^ An^- b%ht in yeMtat^^and fouh&sa oi 
septic. — It is well knewn that chal- mustinesB in food andwioyender. ^ 
coal T^sessefeitraoidinary powers in Ground Rlce«Milk. — ^lluh a 
dieckmg ^ecomp^tioDc as .well *as in* spoonful of poiuid ricePyery snfbolA in 
rendering perfectly sweet juumal sub- a little cold ttiilk ; &dd to it three half- 
stances wli^h have already .begun tfl pints^f muk, some nutmeg, cinnamon, 
un^igo the chemical dbange^o called, andjqpon peel ; boil aU together fior a 
Meat, either before or affbr it is cooked, • quart^ of .an hour, and sweeten to taste, 
may be pressed for a considerable Chiclcen Papada.— Boil .the 
time e'^n in warm y%ither by being ftwl in a quaix of wiflier tiU about 
placed m Jhe centre of iLclean earthen- three p^ts ddne ; off *the skin, 
wore yessel, and close^ suiTou||ded ^e wi^e meal^ o|r when cold ; pop^ 
with j)ieces of common eSia(%oal. To it in a^ortar to a p^te with a little of 
prevent the flies from ** blowing** the the water it was boiled ifl, seasq^ with 
meat, the vessel qjight to be^ covered a little salt, a little nutmeg, am*'/ a very 
with wire-gause. Our fair readers sm^ bit of lemom peel, Boil fork few 
looking after <his imporChnt pare of minutes flLsuch a^nsistency as you 
their houseyrifery, may^say with the* wprove. This ^ntai^ls much nounsh- 
hiimoiQpus poet,-r,-o meiit small bulk, e , 

**KyBweetbreftd8thu8.'i^ guard AtliwoV. Liebig’S Extract o^Meat 

c AnL k6e](/tbcm from the Uue affordvs great facility and indeed great 

Thermo-plastic ‘Putty. — economy in'^making beef tea. The ex- 
The%liBing putty known by the above tk‘aot^ is ^pid in small jars in a highly 
name, and manufactured by Sir WilUUm concenti^ted state. A s'hiall balf-tea- 
Bose & Go., is peculiarly adapted for^ spoonful dissolved in half a pii\t of boil- 
fixing the glass in roofh of greenhouses, '^ ing hot water, flavoured with a 'little 
and other buildings where gl^s and *<9mt, *v^ll ^produce excellent beef tea 
'iron sash bars are used. Trus putty^ at about one quarter of the expense and 
bardens^in afo(7 hours, butwhenexposed Oi^tenta o$ the trouble attendant jon pre- 
to beat suiheient to ^so expansion of paring thejbe^ tea ^th b*>jDf bought at 
tb£.^lass ani metal iiPbecomes ^]p8tic. the bu|che?B ; but any invalids msUke 
% On cooUhg again it returns tq its onginal ^ the peculiar burnt taste of the^ extract, 
firmness, thus preventing the loss by ToHobviate ^8,'mix the ex^ct with 
« 4 }l&;Jieakage which occuss weo?: bgef tea made in the ordinary 
where ordinary used. ^ mannef; and put into it a small quantity 

C^Vid^’s Phtent Fluid. — of eosenr e of qplery, or tie up in^i small 
tEvery fami^ possessing dogs, singings ^it 6f musljn some celery seed, ^d 
birds, and other ^domestic favountes,^ it .with t^e beef tea.'" This will 
should keep a supply of this' valuable give ^ the mixture a most agreeable 
’ substance. Fw distempers in dogsjmix fiarour^ « 

^ a tablespoonfrS of the fluid- in a pint of To Remove Gr^iase f^ox^ 
' water, and apply by means of a syringe Stone Steps o J Passages, 
to the animal’s nose, also administer u — ^our ofrong soda and water bSSing 
small dosbA^ln its drink, qnd spriidde hot over the ^^t, lay on it a little 
about its haunches. A few drops of frilles''s-earUi rnicrie into a thin paste 
the fluid in water, to the extent of 'With boUinff «water, let it remain all 
communicating a sl^bt tinge of tngbt, and if the greiue be not removed, 

will aid lu preserving the health of repeat the prooeas. Grease is oometimei 
birds, whitai are apt to sdmr takell out by rubbing ,the s;^ with a 

pure drink. Oond/s fluid is generally bardc stone ^,(not heiixthstqne^, 9 Using 
'valnable for Ij^e treatment of animals sand and veiy i^pder wi^ soap ahd 
sufferinor frum disease, for countehct-i. ro^ ^ 
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No i^oro on Enjgl^ TillaM green, 

'I'he gaudy, nq^er^decked May-polo 
•dta^ds; 9 

No more, to greet the Mfiy^^y dawn. 
Troop lads and maidens .in mexry 
bands. 

There were fairy charms in the nii^s&es 
of dew • . 

That lay on t&ie Iftathdike a silvemct^j 

4 nd if fair was the moidea’s IxLush, the 
••bath *5 

T)4^that magic dew mode it fairer yet. 

The lo^ gavel of the hawthorn blooms, 
To hiB sweetheart, a spray — and she 
• &w with a start,o ^ . 

That his faith ^^»the wl^e o&> Jie 
• fragrant floWSr, ^ Z* ^ 

And ms warm/ trrue love wa^* red 
of ifs heart. 

But ** the world is old and is ever ne^”— > 
And what to me are thos^ fancier of 
yore ? ^ flv ^ 

This May sun shines blights than 
e*er sun shone, ^ 

.^nfl Jlove as lover ne'er lo^ before ! 

’\^hen last I came by Horrowbie Hille 
The woods were black, the hedges 
ba^, • o 4» 

And only the pale dnemon<e Reamed 
Above 0»e red leaVbsthat fell los^year. 
Loud sang the lark o'er^the fallow nekl, 
The herald of sunnier ^a^s to be. 

And the love in my he^ but 
^ trepbling hwe * ^ ^ 

^ F^r the fuller joy that ihmht cbme to 
me. « ^ 


• The J^Ionth >Iay. 

oame^fair the fayreat uiayde on 
({round, ^ ^ j» 

0 Deoht^aH with daintitfl of her Beason’i 

And throwing flowers out of her lap around.** 
» , '* Spetusr 

The Bolhans initiated the opening^f 
the month of May with their floral 
games, wh^ph began in, the end of 
April and contir^ed until nfte^ May- 
day; .it is pro^ble that our English 
ct^stoyi of celeUratiiig the firs? of May 
dates back^ iJ the time when the 
' Bomans held the sw^ in this island. 
The rais^g of the ,A[ay-po1e<is still 
obsemd m many of our villages, and 
has been a fiSihile theme ' both for pen 
and pencil. Wh j can for^^^et ^e thrilling 
poem in whi ih our Po^t Laurcatfj? has 
imi^ortalized tho^‘t Queen of the May” ? 
Tennyson, however, has but foBbwed 
in the steps bf his elder brethren, from 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
dowA to the present time, as almost 
eve^ poet who has written on pastoral 
subjects mentions the May-day customs 
•and revelf, in which formerly it was eon- 
ludered proper for the king and queen, 
& well as the corporation $ London, to 
join, and go “ a-Maying.V » * 

The ^Miwthom, the “May*’ of poet^- j, 
Is now in full beauty, and with its white 
and pink blossoms perfumes the hed^- 
rowB. The early wild flowp^veL-„- At 
profus^' pn ; the butterc'ap%ad daisy, with 
their wyte and goldenflowers^UeVathe 
deep green of ^e meadows. lAe woods 
qye full of^arious kiq^s of Vild gera- 
niums, yood-sorrel, wood-anemones, red 
arid w hite campions, and in^^arshy spots 
may be found those most curious-look- 
ing plants, the boq,and butterfly orchis. 
T& nightingale begins his song in May, 
and the othqj^ song-birds sLi' *buB]^ in 
hatching ahd feeding their young ones, 
who begin to peep out of theiJ nests 

a this time. Qp sunny days bril- 
ttttefflies dart about m iJl direc- 
tipns, ^zliiil; the eye with *iheir gor- 
geous colours ,**^6 red admiral, peacock, 
tortoiseshell, and others ^ually beau- 
^vjihl, seek tl^ food, perched like gems 
pn t^e opening hlossoi is. 


But green are the Hafrowbie 

to-day, • ^ o 

And the stitr of ^e woodhirj scents 
the air, ^ 

ind^e love that timidly lurk^ in my 

• heart ^ 

* Now reigns in happiest empire there! 

Then hushed be Ihy song of Hop^' 

. Olark! 

For sunset's bro^id banner is ^de 
® unfurlled, 

And the** i^hongale sings with •his 
byeast ga the tl^om 
The sad-sweet Love-Music of 9II the(»{ 
wo&d!* c. D. Mt^nnAY Smith. 
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No Weitther is III if the Wind, he Still. ^ 


berries. In the^wer-garden thelbed- 
ding out of planttfChouid be,pro^lB<JdeSll^ 
as quicldy aeTnd^ be* All bulbs 
that have done flowing should ]l)e 
taken up, dried*md laid by. F\|dirias, 
calceolanasieana hard j;eraniums may 
be ^%ited*out along wifh Terbenas of 
TarmuB colours to form pretty ccmtrasts 
in the*beds. Stir the eilkh aoout pinks 
and eS^tions, and tie up the stems tc . 
sticks to luppoiC the biMsoms. Plant ^ 
out daldias,* ^pansies, and* chrysanthe- * 
mums. ' Sow sw^^peas and 
jmnu^ for a sffcc^on ; soyr miglloh- 
ette m every ^spare comer ; wthing 
yitids sudi a delightful perfui^ror for 
so Icmg, a time.^ Sow biennudss and 
peifjunale mnerany during this month. 
Wiat% the%>se ti^es q^remlly, they are 
fiurs to d)e attacked by aphides^ and 
must be smoked witn tobacco tcsdestroy 
them* The grassjuust be mown weekly 
andr<Tolled gravel walks should be kept 
sea^y swe(t and rolled, and the flower- 
beds ralM flequently. c 
tTo Prevent the Ravages 
of Insects upon Tre6s find 
LFloWefcs. — ^The following plan has * 

' been ^reconpnended as most efficient for 
tiiu ptir^e :-^Mix nine parts of unter 
'with one part of Finnchcjrine j;ai , and 
sprinHe the ^bixture over the f ower- 
beds ny means or a wateriyg-pot or 
syringe with a fljae rose. 

Prqiling. — Obneral Remarks. 
— ^Thit IB am excellent method of pre-^ 
paring ^imc^ food. Jt appease to be 
.merely a v^ation of the process of, 
ropsting, ana ^et the efftct is by no 
means exacUyviupilar. In roasting and 
beking^sqn^ caninderable time m re- 
quirea^ form an inoriictation on tiie 
surface ofl^the meat ^ out in broiling a 
bride he^t applied to it quickly ^ees 
the external fibres from their juices,, 
and » crisp coari^ of fibre, and &t is' 
soon produced. This coating or crust 
Events the escape of the Juices from 
the interior of thc^meat, and as they 
are ^more rapidly expanded tiUh in^jhe 
slower process of roadikigi taeueces- ^ 


The S£cons c^ed May Tri-n^chi, 
eOr the month when cows ^ milked 
t^ice a day. The weather during tUfis 
mont^ is udial^y variable, and east 
winds prevail, pa^culyly ^ the* early 
pait of it. The superstitiop common aU 
over Europe that May is an unlucky 
mC^th to be married in datds back to 
the time of the Romans.* • 

Cook's Cmlendaj? fgp May. 

Pisi^ IN 'Season.— yurhot, halibut, 
brill, salmon, trout, stujgeon, hadfiock, 
herring, plaice, soles, Iwhiting, ^rp^ 
eels, perch, mullet, flounmr% madurel, 
gurnards, skate, smelts, tench, dabs, 
dory, crabs, l(fl)steiie, prawns, icrayfish, 
shrimps. 

Meat in Season. — ^Beftf, veal, but- 
ton, grass li^bp house Irmb, pork. • 

PoS^LTRY ANP^GaMB IN SEASON. — 
Chickens, ducklings, fryls, green ge^se, 

' pigeofis, wild ducks, leverets, rabbits. 

VEOETABLESIN SEABON.-AAsparagUS, 

rhuiTarh, Iddney beans, peas, radishes, 
artichokes, cabbage, cauliflowers, ccu- 
cumbers, salads of various sorts, new 
potatoes, seakale, spinach, onions, tur- 
nips; parsley, and herbs of {iR kinds,*. 
* Strawbenios, early apricots, early 
peaches, can be had forced in hothouses.' 

Gardenor^s Calendar for 
May. ' I 

^ "Beite^ealorbeitwoe, 

^ before May doth go.'* 

The weeds fffiffirished by the# genial 
Aprirweather wili now almost rival the 
- vegetables in tho rapidity of thein 
growth ; they mpst be carefully pulle^ 
up, and the be^ kept clear ^or the 
young croiV asparagus ebeds 

Wif*!! open. Hoe up beans, peas, endive, 
lettuces,*^ and oahooges. Thin leeks, 
onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, and 
hee^. PlSAt out celery, ^brocoli, cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, oucumbers, capsi- 
cums, Vegetable marrows, and all plrats 
of the gourd kind^ Sow peas, obans, 
salad, red and whim radishes, spifij^ 
'dbc., iof U succession of , tow 
herbs for winter use. Attend to the 
rembTlri df siv^rfluous buds, and ii^ects 
wit-frees. Remove ifrelesS 
.^ranimeS and shoots. ^ Water straw- 


j .^j^d sepa- 

(Tation of the fljiref from the btmdles 
of which they^ Are composddi The 
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thus ^rodugwk is, strictly speak- ^hot watw dish, aprinkle witk salt, and 
ing, mechanic^ ; ^d it would appear kj on vem small bifis df butter. Gore 
that the ehenlocu combination which ^nould be taken to jseyre hot. A^i^ 
occurs in roanuig does not take place, sticldng^ fork into Ihem, or the gravy 
at lb»t to th^ same extent; for broiled* will escape. • • • 

meat is found to cSntain uncpara- Broileu Fowl. — S lit the fowl down 
lated^ albumen, gelatine^ other * the bacjf, and ^core to the bone all the • 
chemical substances than if it been thicker part^* as the thighs and bfoost, 
either roasted or boiled. Fgrtl^ reason* in order to its being dS equally done, 
bpiled meat is xporeiiiicy and palatable Brush over inside* and the places 
than when toasted.* It onght, thdk- scored with ^tsup and* pepper, and 
to be 'morq ^holeiAme^d nutri- brml over a meoi foe, A sguce should 
fjaoDs. For restoring the strength of *b%made ojf butter and flour melted 
iijtalids at is theabe^ mode ip whi^ brown, feito which, when takqp from 
anir^ foo(f can be dressed, not only the Are, should be put capers or button 
becaw it is thereby rendered easy of mushnlbms. Thia is Usually called a 
di^stion, but«beca^e the jmses m the <<^patch-c^k,*’ or ** despatch cock,” 
meat undergo so. i^ght jn ahmtion from the snort time it takes to cook, 
that comparatfliely mtle eflbrt reiflayis* Broiled 9ARTUiDdks.*-Cut them in 
to be made in ihp laboratory oi £iture half, dip ^em iiP Gutter previously 
to coiArert them into chyle. melted, and sover them ^cl^y with 

Broiled Rump • Stbaks. -* These crumbs of bread. A quarter of an houf 
steaks ought always to taken^irom ought to be sufficient to cook them over 
the best part of the rump m be6f,i7hlth a clear fire. * * 

should be ke*(t long enough ro be per- ^^roiled Raebits. — T hey must be 
fectly Render. As the meat may %iot split down the middle and laid flat on 
yield sufficient gravy, thisxan^be sup-^ the gridiron. The inside ought^to be 
,]^ed by broiling a thick pAce bf gr|Mg* previously seasoned with pepper ang 
beef, which, sprinkled vnith ^t and , salt. The sauce served with them may 
scored with a lmi&, wul produce a sm{- be made witl^ the livcf chopped fine 
fleient quaitfity or gravy. tAdd to this with parsley aqd melted*hwter. 
gravy two tablesi^onfuls of mmshroom^ Broiled Salmon. — The slicec^-ef 
catsup made warm in it, small bits of salmon to be broiled ought to be halfr 
butter laid over the ftea^ and if flkid an inch in thickness. Rub the 
a finely minced shalot. • • • iron with lard, ai|^.jLB>^e ''hre be 

BhoiLED Veal CutlSts.— T int the cleag To make thq^lhon steajm very 
pieces of veal #)f on equal thicl^ess ; savoury and nice, lay the slicis the day 
dip them into beaten egg^ and spnnklt before using in a deep di^, and puf 
themwithdhopped hor%parsley, mgsh- 1 over thegi the following composition : — 
rooms, grated lemon peel, and ocumbs Mix in a cuptwotablesp^fulsof good 
of bread: broil them torn ftqp brvwn tvinlgar, one of Worcesler sauce, two 
colour. sauce of Hitter and of mushroom catsup, one of nftiist. 

flour melted olbwn, inoidtened wi^ sugar, one small teaspoenfSl of salt, 
veffi grary; put into it some button Aid half a teaspoonful of gr^dp<g>per. 
mushmms, and pour t^p sauce hot over When about to cook, wrap each shce ill 
the cutlets. Slices of bacon shdtdd be well oiled or buttered paper, a^ broil, 
placed round the dish, and lemmi jufse ]^aking Meat -General Rb- 
can be added if required at table. lUgtKS. — ^This mefhod of cooking, al- 

Broubd Mutton Chops. T he though ihfmor to .broiling roasting, 
chops sliptLld be cut ImiA tiie loin, is ngvertheless supbrior to the process 
PeppsT* dig]f9y, and them on offing. Baked meat, when carefully 
tUa gridii^n over^a clear ‘fire.> Use a done, is sufficiently whotesome for ooca- 
pair of. tongs in t&ning over, andVsioned use. It must be kept to view, 
when buffiiiegtly dofie put them in a«,r however, that* to thcf^ocosa of baking 
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the yapour exhaled from the cpeat does* 
escape as in roasting ; ^thero is likd« 
wife a much grd(;*.ter retention of the 
oleaginbus juices of the ^eat^th a state 
which renders the ibod less nutritious, 
as well as less digestible. * . < 

B^ed Bump of Beef^— Cut out the 
bone and break.it, beat the flesh with 
a rolling pin ; season with pepper, salt, 
and cloves, and lard meat across. 
Put the beat into an eamen pan, '^th 
the brokcnBones, somebufljBr, bay leaves, r| 
whole pepper, one or, twcrsh^lots, fiid 
sweet merbs ; cover it close, and place 
it in the oven ; dtii^ require six hours 
to bake. Skim on the fat, msh the 
meat, and serve with dried ' jippets a^d 
its own liquor, c 

BaX(Ed IiBd oif T^eev. — G*^t the meat 
off and break the boneq. Put them q}l 
(into aiF' earthen pan wifh ^wo onions, 
and a bundle of sweet herbs, <ind season 
with#whole pepper, cloves, and blades 
of mace. Cover it with water, tie t!io 
top close with brown paper, and put it 
in the oven. When done, take out the 
pieces' of meat, lay them in a ^h, and 
ibtpn thorn to the oven to keep hot. 
Skim ofi* the ^t, and strain the liquor, 
pick out the bpivss and sinews, and put 
l^epi in a saheepan with a little*of the 
^lavy, and butter rolled in flour. When 
hot pour it into the dish with the meat. 

• .Pake^Qx Cheek. — This is to be 
done in the satlib “tray as recommraded 
for lep'ofbeef *, and if the liquor^ too 
jich It may bo reduced with boiling 
water. * ^ ‘ 

To Bake Caleb’s Head.— Clpan it 
cipefully, ani^-^ut it into a large earihex^, 
dish, laying it on iron skewers placed 
' across the- top, of the d^h. Orate solne 
nutmeg over the head, with sweet herbs 
chopped smrJl, pepper and salt, crumbs 
of bread, and a utUe lemon f)cei. Flour 
it, placing some pieces of butter over 
it, and put it into the oven.c Put into 
the dish bunch of sweet kerbs,** an 
onion, a b^e of mace, fbmo wh^le 
pepper, tu'o cloves, and a funt of E%ter. 
B<m the brainy with sagOk When<tone, 
lay the head on a dish before the fire ; > 
then put into a saucepan th“ *1 

ned into the didi. 


stram it, and putOt again mtoPtho 
sau^an. Add buftez^Ued in flopr, 
the brains and sage (topped fine, p 
spoonful of catsup, and t^ spoon|ql 8 x>f 
wine. ^ BeQ the Srhole for a xnmute, 
and pqpr it bver the head in the dish. 
Ci ^:^8 Heart Baked. — A calf’s 
!• heart, cleaned and stuffed like a bul- 
lock’s JSearf, is extremely good baked 
inea good Snee}^ hearts m&y 

also be cooked^in the some .way. 

Fryilig. — GENik\L Bemabko!— 
Xhis ixone of the jivorst methoda*>’oi; 
cookery lhat caifbe adopted. It ^nqt 
be accomplished withc^t the ai^of oil 
or fat, wpich beyond question tendi to , 
render Jne^'meat ve^ indigestible. It 
is DD less ifijuricftlb tog;egetables. As 
ah eicapide of this it^inay be stated 
that tne potato whe^ ‘fried becomes 
w^y in its tq^tui|», and often produces 
derahj^ement of the stomach in healthy 
ai :4 v^orou^ersons. As it is requisite, 
however,«io give instructions for ' this 
mode of cooking, we submit the follow- 
I ing as most suitable : — * o 

r j To Fry C Beefsteaks. — Fry them 
ov^r a. brisk fire in butter, and when 
dime and of a "good' light brown, put 
them in iT^sh befofe thoQ^e. Then 
take half a pifit of hot gravy, and put 
it intone pan with pepper ^d salt, 
a^d.t'two or tl^e .^Ealots chopped fine. 
Boil (it fpr tW9 or three minutos, and 
pour it^over the steaks. Garnish with 
hors^ra^^. ^ ^ • 

To® Fey Veal Cutlets. — C ut tlv’m 
^rom the fillefin neat small pieces about 
half an inch itf thickness. Dip them 
int^ Oi^^wellfbeaten yolk of an egg; 
sprinkle ^em over with buead crumbs, 
sweet he Ar, chopped stiUill, and grated 
leiQon pe|l, and tsy them in buttea* to 
a fight brown. 'V^en done, pour out 
the butter, and’ipake gravy in the pan 
vdth warm water or broth, adding a 
little lemon juice apd mushroom catsup, 
and thicken with flcFur and butter ; lay 
moshbd potatoes in the cen^ of 
dish,^,and the cutlets rotfi^ it < 

To Fey MuSTTon Chopb-^Tuih the 
^ops in the paxpfh(iluently,° and %hen 
done rpmove them to a h^.dieh, and 
pour away the fat in l!he pan. ^il 
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upfeitafew tablta^nf^fl of broth or ji To F^iy MackA^i^ — Divide the 
w|uiii water, fith a tablespoonlBl of •ftsh int^ pieces ; remove the sl^ ; 
pmahzoom calpup, or any other sauce them in beaten e^; •strew on them 
witi^ mod IJ^our, and when hot pouiw choppeth parsley andrbread crumbs, and 
it into the disn wifth flieeDhops. fry thenr. fbr salce meltisome butter 

Mutton cutlets maybe dressed in < , with a lilAle flour, put into it the roes 
the same way as veal outlets, an8 served of the ^sh, peunded ; jseason with salt* 
with tomato sauce. * ' , and cayenne, and a Kttle oatsu]^ and 

To Fbt Lamb C»6Fs.-^Titti npatly pour it hot over the fi&. 
some ohops^Ai tlft loin^ and: se^on If maCkera are qAite fresh when 
them with a little pe|^T;awet them ^pght, themre very d^cioRs coobed 
Rath yolk of egg| and cover 4hem with ^ in the foU^ing manner]*— Split the 
gmted bread, maBoraln, thyme, parslej, flih dora j0e bcuik, clean it, and wash 
and^lcmon* peer flnsly choked and in salt mid water ; lay it in a dash with 
mixfl^together. Fry the chops of a light the skm downw^ards, sprinkle it thickly 
brtwn. Garnish with crisp wsley. over inth pepper %nd salt, and lay in a 
To Fry SXusAfts. — to CRol placca Fry wi^ a quantity of 
the usual me^od fryfrig tfumges^ butter or ofl, and ^erve wi^ fried 
take six apples, and slice fopr of dnem ; parsley. ■ " 

cut the remainihg two into Quarters, Vegetable Vood. — CTeneral 
taldng out the corgs. Fry t)^ slices Bemarxs.— Tltis subjccUis iRtimatoly* 
with the sausages till df a nice Ifght associated with that of cookery, aim 
brown. When done, puhthe saus^es merits the attention not only qf those 
in the middfe of the dish and thd sliced ^mediatelyinterestedinculinaryopera- 
apples round them» Garnish witl^the tions, but of aU intelligent persons, 
qiu^ered apples. Without referring to any particular 

• To Fry Chickens. — C|it them ini^ modes of cooking vegetables, it^s very 
quarters, rub them with yolk of desirafle to bo able to form some ideas 

and cover them with erumbs 9£ bread,* as to the qualities of such sabstonces, 
peppsr, sa^ gratsd nutmeg,^emon ]^1, and their value, when compared with 
and chopped parsley. Fry them in but- each •other, as^egards ^eir powers of,., 
ter, aq4 when dcbe put them%i a dirii nutrition, their wholesomeness, anoT*^ 
before the fire. Tpickcn some gravy general, their relative suitableness flfs 
with ^our, adding a caveimp pep- aiiicles of food. All the priides ciFfoed 
peiv some mushroom catsup, wnf lemon yi^ed by the vega'A^/ld^ngdom nmy 
juic^ and pour it dver the ^ck^. be Comprehended oinoer tim Avowing 
^ To Fry Haddock.— Skin the fifi|i,^ clashes : — The various kiiias 01 graip, 
cover it arith bread cAimb and egg, such as wheat and barleys the different 
seasoned with salt aidFpepper, a:Al fry sorts ofrleguminouf seo^ such as peas 
with boiHng lard or but|jj 9 r. ^ ^ ai^*beans; the various^erbs, such as 

To FrybSolrs. — BeaS^ ikt two egn scuad ; the roots, sucn as the potato,* 
and a little Mt, rub it yir the fish, carrot, and turnip ; and ^he varioifB 
a^d sift on it some bread crumbs. Fry •fruits, such as Ipples an8 pears. Under 
to a li^ht brown. If the sofes are Targe each of these subdivisions a few general 
and tmck, divide the|pfinto twogir three observatidhs not be out of place, 
pieces, or score them teethe bone. • Boots of Veoetadleb ar Food.— 
To Fry Skate. — Divide tho pAces Nsiture ^ for the mdst part accurate in 
of skate, and dry 4hem on h cloth; beat Iftr instincts, and^tmay be s^ely affirmed 
t^e white and yolk of an egg thorRughly, that any Rpecies of aliment for which 
and the^pieces pf fish into it, and w^have % permanent and therefore a 
then into bread cruiabs. Fry m hot natural appetite is on ^t account salu- 
laifl or OU till oftt fine brown ; gan^k taly, and adapted to our wants. This 
withsorienparsley, and serve with caper is pre-eminently thg case as to the pot^. 
aguco wim dh anchovy in it. * • Mven with the simplest ’preparation, 
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aiid the additioDiO&d little salt,^ affords whic]^, in a raw stMfe, are eztreo&fy 
avliolesoiiieandagreeablefQod. itsome-*^ acrid and even ijoisdnofjs, into blond, 
tiihhs constitutes i^r months together, agreeable, and nutiitioite substanepSi^ 
either ii^th or without miJUE, thh staple, ^ familiar instance of thisds the poteto*; 
and almost &e sole fbod or thousands of in its raw statO it is'^iauseous and un- 
the most industrious people in Ireland, peilatab^, and as it is one of the night- 
'an e^dence not to be deubted of its shade^i^aybeevenslightlypoisonous; 
highly nutritive ^d salut^ qualities, but wnej^^it is boiled it ‘becomes farina- 
The mealy sort pf potato is, in all re- ceous, digestible, and nutritious. The 
spects, the besf^ and the s£\ples£ method casuava* of ^meried' afford^a still more 
of prepar&g t^ valuably esculent rfqr striking ii^tance of the beneffeint etfertq^ 
the table is 'also the best, k The potato 1 of boiling.^ The plant is poisonous bel^-e 
yields a large quantity of momoot, or being bailed, but afV'rwards hecon/ds 
starch, bf exceUont quality. Turnips, wholesome and excellent. Thepr^red 
parsnips, celery, aeuajl wholesome roots, cassava is well known to us und^ the 
The onion is said to assist digestion ; name ‘k)f 4npioca, 'f'hich^ as our fair 
but carrots and radishes are less digest- readelft^ell^lmow, forms the basis of 
ible than several others. ^ an excellent mad w&olesdtoe pudding. 

LEouajiNouB Vf^qnTABLBfl 4 r-In this OfT (booking Vegetables, 
class are included peas,, beans, and alj. — General Bemarks.— ill vege'tablcs 
't^e variety of plants which produce ou^ttoibecarefullywashed and picked, 
their seeds in pods. All these are more and Md in onld water before being 
orlessdiable to objection as articles of co<^e4; Wheh boiled they should have 
diet. They are all indigestible, heatingi plenty of vf ater. Care shoHld be taken 
productive of flatulency, and afford not <0 overdo them, as it spoils their 
comparatively little nourishment. Peas colour, and deprives them of theii* cm p- 
and beans, especially the»latt^, are n^'is. They Cught to be put into boiling 
oppressive to the stomach, and are best wathr w^ijth a handful of salt in it, and 
adapted td the strong and vigorous. It wh^n they he^in'to sink it is a sign tliat 
is proper te c^serve, however, that thiy are sui^^iently done ; i^the water 
. Sra nph beans dre among^ho best teee- has not been almwod te slacken in the 
t^Eies our gardens produce when oaten Boiling, they should, T^en token^up, be 
in the usual way, that is, while the pod drqiiftd imme^'ately, or tliey wi}l lose 
is^otmgHind tfuder. . their fQolqur. Ham wateif destroys 

Raw vBGETAiSl^ir ns articles of fjfod, the colbhr of<^tho^ vegetables that 
are uiot(mueh to be recommended, <ev6n shoul^^ lopk grem. A ipiece of^jqda, 
tQi those who are happy enough to be rabout the size pf a bean, put into a pCH 
free from the ev^ls of ih^aestion. ^holdijig two galjqns of watei^'in which 
Lettuce, hov^ver, contains a juice tile ve^tables ore to bo boiled, will keep 
which is narc^ic and soporific in cts .them m c^beautiful green colour. The 
effect; ; this was well known in the lid of the ^ot» should bn IdSt off T^hile 
earliest ages. ,lt is said that the cele- boiling. v 

brated Galen used to eat the lettuce in« Smnach, to BoiL.- 7 -Pick and wash'It 
the evbning as a remedy for wakeful- with gmat care. Put it into a saucepan 
nras, and those troubled by restless that wiU just hmd it, sprinkle it with 
nights frequently use it with advantage salti and covex close. The saucepan 
at supper. 4 ^ ^ shaken. 

Tub BFFR3V OF Boxi. I N a on ve^tabl^ When done, beat the'* spinach .up with 
is very remcfrkable. It deprives ti\em a little'^butter ; it must come to tabic 
of a la^ quantity of the au'they con- pretty «4ry^ and it looks if phtised 
tain, and renderq them altogether more into atin moidd'tn'th^ form <>i^ a l^kf| 
soluble. The process of boilmg is kno^ ^.eiwe witiipbached'egg. . ^ 
to produce on vegetables the most up- ^ To m/ks a NbIt vegb- 

ezpected results, cdhverting some plants tables. — ^W ash a dish with white of 
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make foi]^.4n6ion8 in it with 
fined bread, each divisioif the 

following vegeAbles. Stewed sjpina^ 
it:^e]ie: m the next mashed turmps; in, 
the tfiird znaAied j>otato|8, and m the 
fourth blanched onions,. and sliced 
carrots, or pieces of cauliflower, et heads 
ofbrocoli. • # 

Artichoke Bottoms, ao •sFry. — * 
Blanch, floi^ and ^ them ifl fiesh 
butter. DisFand pour mSl^d bu^r 
Isi^hem, or put # Httle* red snne into 
ttb^ butter, and ^easen with nutmeg, 
pepper, tfnd^olt. ^ ^ - 

AtecuoKB Bottoms, to Bagout, — 
So^ T hem in '^arm water for two or 
three hours, changing the ydter ;||then 
put them in ^e vt^w-pagi wiHAome 
gravy, mushftom * catsup, ca^iyie* 
peppcf, and salt, i When boDm^tlucken 
them with flour, put them in a dish, 
gour the sauce over t9em,nnd seilr^tlfem 

Beetuooi^ to Cook. — Ifitheibdlt- 
root is broken before it is^essed it 
bleeds,ioses its fine colour, and lookf ill. 
B^ the root tender with ihe Rkin on,«j 
suce it into the stew-pan Vita a Uttld 
stock and a spoonful of yinegar ; esimmer 
till the gravy is tinged withdhe coloes ; 
then put itCito a smaUedish, and make 
a round of the button onions, fiwt boUe^ 
tender f take off the skin before seirag, 
and serve hot. Oif ronst three Ta^e 
onignl, peel off the out8r skin%tiB they 
look clear, and serve* the beetroot 
stewA round them. • • f 

Foiled ^RTiGHOKE8.-s-Twist off tlte* 
stalks and wash therein cold Tmter. ^ 
When the water boils put them, in with 
the tops ^wnwards. be 

donein anfiovil^andahalf? Clervewith 
m^ted butter. ^ 

Foiled Asfabaous. — • CarefliUy 
scrape the stalks till wUte ; cut them 
even; throw them ihto a steK^pan^of 
clean water, and have retidj a stew-fan 
with boiling watey, and alittleealt init. 
Tie the asparagus in small bun^s, put . 
them anj«when they begin to be 
tpndlr tike them up» If tob*much 
boiled they lose koth colour and taste 
Toas^ a round of b|pad about half lm 
inch thicl^ 4ip it into the liquor the 


/ispan^s was boiled in, and lay it in 
^e dishr Pour mellhd* butter on t^ 
Toast, lay the asparams round the duh«* 
the tops jnwards, an^sefve witl^melted 
butter. • • • • 

^ BKOCOLit TO Boil. — Strip off the 
leaves 'riU yoi^ come to the top ones; 
peel on all ^e outside skin fi*oiw the 
stalks and small branshes, And throw 
them into water. Boil in accordance 
wi& the geneml directions. ^Then the 


sta&s are tener it is done^ Serve in 
tb§ same mA^er os asparagus. 

KiDN#r ^Ejftfs BOILED. -- String 
them ; slit them down the middle and 
cut th(ftn across; let them stand some 
tme in salt and water ; boil them, and 
iiAen tender they aih done. Serve 
with melted Gutter. • , 

CAULipfibwER, To# Boil. — Having 
Alt off the green part; divide it into< 
‘ four ; pul^ into boiling milk and watei^ 
and skim the saucepan well. When 
the stalks are tender take Thdhi up 
carefully, and put them to drain. Then 
put a spoonful of water into a stewpan, 
with a Sttle flour, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and pepper and Balt*mix(^d 
well together. Take half the cgul^ower 
and cut it os^for pioklhigj^ put it into 
the stew-pan fpr ton*iai^tes. Place 
the^tewed cauliflower in the mid :!!^ 
mid the boiled round it, and pour ovok' 
it the butter in which the one hal^wqs 
stewedtf 

Tlh Boil Cabbage,* Savoy^ &c. — 
Follopw the general directions. •When 
the vegetables are tendei^ drain theft 
with a sieve, but domot press them. 

T» Boil Parsnips ai^ Carrots. — 

► Bdil them with plent 3 rof water, and 
when soft, which may be knowii by 
running a forks into tn(mi,*take them 
up. Scrape them well. Serve, them 
vath melt^ butter in a sauce tureen. 
If they are old,* peel before bojUng. 

^0 Boil Peas. — Peas muse not be 
done ii^nnuch xR^tor. Chop scalded 
mint, andgitir in cold bijfftr, pepper, 
an^salt. 

To Boil* New PoTATOEs.--Potatoe3 
ought to have only sufliciont water to 
keep the saucepan from burning. Put 
tbein in cold watei^^with salt. Keep 
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for the defendfebt he is entitled 
•to recover oosts irw^e plaintifF)^ or 
if judgment is Ar tbe plaintiff, the de- 
fendant must the costa. 

*ricw& Game of^Bezique^ 
The following accoifiit of tSq interesting 
and popular game is abridM frvh the 
treatise by “ Cavendish/^ by special 
permission of Messrs. De la The 
game is usual^ p)e7^ by two persona. 
The packs bduig soAded, the players 
i^l^or deal T^ dealer gites eight 
parUb to each picker. The seventeenth 
caA is turned up t>r tnimps. « 
Pi<^iNO.-*-The non-dealer plays any 
card mt of hisihand, and the dealer 
» plafls a card to jt. |fhe wins qr tr^ps 
it he has to lead.. wlLoevAr wjif the 
trick has the %eztVead;* but Wore 
playiim ead^ pjayer draws aMi^ffrofti 
the paSc spread before them, the winner 
of the trick drawing* the^top. card, qpd 
the other player taking th^ard nett it ; 
by 1]iis means the number of ca^ds an 
each hand iff restored to whit it origi- 
nally* was, yiz., eight. By this proeess 
^ of altermite playing and drawing a card 
^the stock is at length exhiust^d. 
playing, the hip;hest card^of tlm sdme 
suit wins the trick ; the ace is mgh^. 
then fhe tqg, the* king, quden, l^fe, 
nine, eight, and seven. ^On the case of 
ties thadeader wink. Trumps #in other*] 
suits. The tricks aiy left face upward 
on tika table till the epff of the^ead; 
they are of no value W for^e aces 
and tens they ^ntain. ^The objegts of 
tlv plfty to ^os and rons, an^ 
promote itf the hand various combina- 
uons of cards which, ifUbn **declaild,'’ 
score a certain number o^pou^.* ^ 
DBCLARiao. — A deolareti^ can be 
made only imIMediately afib^ winning 
a erick, and before drawing a card 
the pack. It is done by facing the 
declared cards face unpaid on tl)p table. 
Players are not bound tq declare unless 
they like. A card cannot be playe<9to 
a trick and declased at the same time, 
(^y One combination can be deelared 
to one*^ck.,> In declaring^ ^resh com- 
binancHtSf one or more tarda of thd fresh 
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can ]^e declaiSd more than ondb, provided 
the ooml^tion in 'Ascii it afterwards 
db^ears is of a different class. The« 
player scoring the laif trick can, at tie 
same* tidlp, df olaru anything In his 
hand, after -grhiqh alideclarauons cease. 

• Vabiations in the Game. — It may 
be played by thflee or by four person^ If 
by three they%ll play ag^nst each other, 
and three jMicks of oards^are'used. 

Number o^ pAoxs.-~Jf four play, 
fomfpacks arwused, shuffled tbgeuier; 
dbut this is cinsideied as Being very 
complica^d.^ . 

Diminished Scores. — Some players 
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scores as too high, and therefore make 
thb score fof the fonneitSOO, and for the 
latter 200. • • 

The Lav TRicK.rJhfk is soi^times 
understood to igean the thirty-second 
tnck, or last ^f all. Thisf honiBver, i^ 
supposed %o be an error arising from 
incorrect nomenclature. • • 
«ScBs AND Tens. — Those are some- 
times not scored till the end of the hand. 

ScoRHTO. — The score may be kept 
'with a bezique board and pegs, or by a 
numbeAd dial and hand, or by means 
of counters, which last^ethdd is the 
best. • • * • 

Hints to LffllRNERS.— ^he following 
hint! may be of use in solving one cf 
the chief difficulties, that of decidin^f 
what cards to retain and vyhat to tifrow' 
awajE. (1) It is jsrayvmitage to get 
thefead unless you have sqpetl^g to 
declare. (2) The cards that can, Athoi^ 
loss, be parted 'with, are sevens, eights, 
and nines. (3) After t^e the least 
inj]pious cards to part wjp are knaves. 

*(4) In difficulties it is Setter to lead a 
ten or an ace as a rule, thag a kmg op 
4 |ueen ; but to ihe rule thbre are several 
exceptions. (5) It is seldom advisable 
to go for ibur gees unless you happen 
to hold three, and ore in no difficulty. 
(6^ If driven to lead an ace or a ten, 
aim your adversd^ does ngjb take the 
trick, it is often good play tejead another 
nei^ time. ^ (7) Do not part with small 
trumps if it can be helped. (8) Do not 
p^ 'with trump sequCBce cords. (9) 
until near t^e encode not part with 


well Paid that is well Satisficj 


bez^ue card^ after «jdeclaHiigp 

e ttezi^ue. (10) Having a ohoicd^betweev 
plSfying a poaul^o scoring card or a 
small trump, or a cord you de- 
dared, pla^ the declared xord^ so as not 
to expose your hand. (11) Avoid show-c 
* ing TOUT adversary by what yoadeclare, 
so tuat he shall not be able to make the 
trump sequence’br double bezique. (12) 
Whenever yquf adverswy leras a card 
of a suK of which yoi^hold the ^n, 
take the trick with the t&). (13) Win^ 
the last trick if possible. Y 4V In pKty- 
ing tho last eight tricks y&r object 
should be to sa\e your aces or tens and 
win those of you! adversai^. Our 
readers will fiqd the game of beziqie 
minutely descnt^ed in *^The Pocket 
Guide to Bezique," and The Gome of 
Beziqi^b,’' both by \ISavendi^. 

Thi) G^ime of' Drola.—l^e 
'shall endeavour to give an''iiccount of 
this ne^ and interesting game, taken, 
by tne kind permission of Mesi^. 
Be la Kue, from their work on Brole, 
by “ Cavendish." To play a drqle board j 
one or two packs of cards are required, ] 
qnd two or more persons may ei.gage in 
tho game. Tho players having cut for 
deal, the deqlei gives fivg cards to each 
player, and thb 'remainder of the pack 
'^4*»put aside. The cards have a contain 
vank : — The king highest, then queen, 
l^na^, ace, ten, nine, eight, seven, and 
tiu-ee are nosiysm^]^. If two play, all 
cards l^low a^seven are thrownVout. 
For ^rer^Tadditional player four cards 
kre added to jhe pack, then if three play { 
the sixes are added ; if four ^lay the ^ 
fives also afry^ded, and so on tiU the 
pock is exhaus\3d. The leader plays c 
^ arf out of his hand he pleases, placing 
it on the board face upvard, and in any 
^vision 01 the board. A cairi played i£f 
its own suit can be wonconly by a 
■uperior^card of that sifit ; if played on 
a suit xmt its own it con be won by a 
superior cord of eitl)pr of Idfdse su^s ; 
but a cor^ placed on the lipe*divid%g 
two suits, neither beipg its own, ca^i be 
won by a superior cam of its own suit, 
or of either of dhe two played on ; and 
a card played over the place where four ^ 
suits Join, f\s., on aH the fbur suits, qan 


be won W a sutferfior card of ^of 
riiem. llie tricks «owt aocordi^^to 
tbe number of suits pli^ed on. Each 
B player plays to the ca);d led. 
must follow si4t^ the card led, or win 
the trick. For example, a club is played 
on tlm diamond suit. If any player can 
, wun th# trick with a diamond, he may 


than theelub led, he Saay head the 
with either. If ^e ^ a higher ar^ a* 
lower, dub, he xtaynead^the trick or 
not, so long as he follows suit^ the 
card led. The player ^leed not%l}ow 
suit(>x> thoosuit plCyed on, only to the 
carA^lGd. eWho^dt ^ns the trick 
' lead^ to the next AIT the five cards 
are 1hu& played from oadh hand ^e by 
one, the players scoring after each trick. 
WIiqp*two iiflay,'1twenty-thre6 is the 
g^e ; and i hen more than two play, 
seveU^eij^s the game, o * 

Savage Dhole. — There are only two 
deals in this game; but in all other 
urespecte^ it /s similar to the orduui^ 
haue of drele. The player who is 
, highest at the end of the second hand 
wLis the gume. In case of ties there is 
another deal, md the gaiiSh continues 
•until OE.) player stands highest at the 
conqjusion of a hand. 

'^Phivilegei/ C jfriDS. — ^These are the 
£mp^ro^y«>tho Empress, Beautiful I^fell, 
Jack Brole, and the aces (the four 
beggfttfs) f- Thdre cards liave the ]^Wjers 
fiow to be described, viz. ;v 
I Tlib EMPEigCR (Ein^ Hearts), 
whether led or played, wins eve^ other 
card in slat, except tlm privileged 
cards, nnd^ohnta doulna wnat the trick 


cards, and" ohnts douln^.what the trick 
was played for. 

TkB Eupress (Queen of Heard), 
whether led or played, wins the king if 
in the^same trick> with him, counting 
w^at the kin^ would have scored had 
he won. If tiie Kiqg of Hearts is not 
in thq trick the Queen ranks only as an 
ordinary card. o • 

Beautiful (QueHb of Speides} 
'has the power o^ ii^rceding, f. 6t 
preventing a frick from coim&ig. 
« whenever the Qlieen is jfiayea to n 
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^ftiol9the tiick gocl'fkr nothing. The nothing that hand. g player leads 
player of the Q|eeft of Spades has the qiit of tifhi it is the same as though hd « 
nett lead. f had exposed a card. more thfln 

* Daoh]| ^nave of Diamonds) 1 two playpthe player to the dealer's left 
has the power of lobhfti^ in any amt, has the fifst lead. %. card Aice led in 
that is, sen^ng back the player who Aum connof be taken up again. If a 
Mdns llie trick as many points *a| he player raiiroke&to the card led, and does 
would have scored. The pl^er of , not head the«trick, he jnust go hack 
drole cannot win the trick ^ hd^erply four. The cards must not bo searched 
sends back the wnmei^ but he takes t^e during thcfplay^f the hafi^. If a player 
next lead. .If ‘Jack Droje fs«led' to a who|is robbed Ar incurs a penalty, has 
he has only^Hie same power as an fiot already sc«d os many os he has to 
ordiiiary knave, i^d May win or be go ^ack, he «wes the difference, and 
won. ^ * • • * , * must pay it off *before he begins to 

Th'^Four Bbooaub (the aces). — score. • . , 

Whgn a trick containing an ace scores Best? Mode*of Treating 
more than two, the*player orthc^oce Breeding from t^e Nose.— 
namely, ^ts* p^ ol the**s<^re ^ This may be cgised by violence, or may 
from the wmner. In a tric]|: scoring ' arise from ^ unpov^iuhed state pf the 
three sr four, the *000 gets one ftid the bipod. When it occurs in persons of 
winner the remainder. In a |ix or middle age jt Is* more serious, as it is 
eight trick the ace ge& tvf^ the wiaifer then oftenSa symptom of some other* 
the remainder. If a trick ii robbed tl|p diseas e . . ^ 

ace ^s bads in the same pifppoftion, jpflehleeding'ban generally be stopped 

and tne -winner goes back the remain^r. by making the patient raise both his 
Whpn there are two aces in a trick we arms abqye his head, and hold them 
veppnd aee gets nothing, ^heie is no i there for some time. Sponging .with 
begging in a trick which is won by aif ’ cold or iled water to the forehe^ and* 
afll^ in a trick which winfi the%ame, sface, or applying a towel wet wdth cold 
nor in « trick to which Nell<s pJayetU w'^ater between •the shoufdess, will, in 
An ace may %e played tosany suit. most cases, suCeeed. TAs application 
Laws of Drole. — (1) Thealowest » of a strong solution of alum or iron-alunr^ 
card detls. (2) The player to Jhe to the inside of the nostrils, or plugging* 
dealer's right cuts. ^3) €f the demcf the nostrils with lint or cotton vitol* 
give^ fdly player more oAiess tlpuf five soak^ in the solutio%,m^ be necessary 
•cords, and the player declares it, there if the^leeding is profuscT • 
must Ae a ficesff deal, Ad tM 4l^aler TheAiealthofpersonssubj eel to these 

goA back f(mr points. (4)i If the dealer* *attacks should be improyed by nutri>* 
deals himsmf less thai^e^e cards^he \ious dietf—animal fddd, w^ potatoes, 
mi^ complete his hand the «tock waterwesses, a^ fhiit. Tpm following 

before playing to tiie firsf and is proscription m^ be relieif jn : — 
then not uaofo^'any peniuty. (5) If Tincture of steel » 2 drachmeif ■ 

a player has more or less th A Ave cards ^ Dilute muriatit acid . i diachm. 

dealt him, and fails to declanfit before Syrup of orange peel 1 ounce, 

the first tnck, he goes back four noints, Imusion ef emumba 7 ounces. 

'and can score noSdn^that han£ Mix. For a boy, one tablespoqyful in 

If a card is exposed in tlealing theae a wijpeglasB of water before meals ; fur 
must be a f^sh deij. (7) If there is a an gdult tifb dose may be incmased. 
card faced in the pack, there mustjlie a '^eaVfByes. — Bath^^e eyes 

nettr deal.* (8). If a player deals out of nights and i||ming with tepid water, 
tupn the esTor may be ^rectified before axm then use the following lotion : — 
the 4^ is^onmlete. • . . ^ Oxide of zinc 1 fix^achm. 

PlA'IIMO. — K a player exposes a card 1 Bose, water . B ounces, 

alter the dedl is compete, he catt score » Mub If the dyelids^i^ick together 
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the momingB a little 'a^eak cit^e cont- 
inent (golden dmfijient) slightly warmed 
'elv^nld be applied at bedtime to tnl 


Chilblain Lmi|^ENT. — One onijce 
of ftunphorated spipt of wine, half an ' 

- ounceofthe^UquorofsiMacetnteof Icbd. 

edges of the udscwith a feather or the I Mix and apply three or rour times a dqy. 
tip of ‘&e f nger. r , f This is Sir Astl^ Cqppef a prescription, 

Astringent EYE-WATER«.--T emdrop8^J 

of extract of lead, -m., the liquor* 
pluL'.bi acetatis of the'draggist; dis- 
tilled vinegar ctwo dracluns, distilled 
water four ounces. This is an excellent 
wash fof inflamed eyes.V 
Anodyn^ Eye-wate&— Soluticm of 
acetate of unmonia two o^ces, distijled^ 
water, hot,* 8 ix ounces, soft extract of 
opium*ten grains. Dissolve the opium 
in the hot water, ftrain thropgh fine 
muslin, and add the solution of ^e 
acetate of amnlonia. This* application 
frequently afi^prcls great Belief from the 
pain and irritatbii accompanying in- 
flammation. . , C 

o Eye-wat^rfor Specks on the Eye. 

— Oxymuriate of mercury half n grain, 
bestVost) water four ou^l''-^.- 
lution is of much use in removing nie 
indolent inflammation and the white 
species which an acute inflamiuation of 
the eyes frequently leaves afteg it. 

“ Embrocations and 
Liniments. — These preparations 
have the (tinristence qj; oils, so as to 
^l^ow of their being easily rubbed on 
^he skin. They act as local Btimuflmts, 
relmving deep-sedtod pains and inflam- 
Snaaons. 

Liniment roa Strains and Bribes. 

— CopSpoimd liniment of camphor an 
(Ounce and*a half, tincture of opium half < 
an ounce. Mix. uThis is an admirable i 
application^ sprains and brAisq? after 
the inflamnXjon has ^j||appearcd,Lan^ 
foi^jheumatism and c(mc when unat- 
** tended b^i^infammatiofi. 

Liniment fob Bruises and Sfrains 
WHEN Inflamed. — ^Acetateof ammonia 
and soap liniment of <- each an ounce, 
mixed together. 

Liniment for Rheumatism. — Olive 
oil and oiliof tnrpentme of eachr an oi^ce 
and a half, spiritof vitriol^MiiSe drachms. 

Mix. This will be foundcaxcellent for 
rheumatismt jprains, chilblains, ^and 
other cases in which active application/^ 

UneedfiiL ' o * 


and yery eflic'licious. 

Chdorddyne. — An excellent 
rem^y for various intenial pains. Its 
power oS soothing the patient is very 
greht,*:and it is n^ accompanied by the 
ihj'urious^ effects consequent on the ad- 
ministration oT laudf^m, 'moiphia|^' 
opimn. The botties in which this pdmnt 
medicine is solq^ arA accompanied oy 
directions for its proper use. A 
Food for Invalids.-^BAT 
Pai^dai — Take dhe inside of a lOin ' 
of nKftton Sf;^of p^of a sirloin of beef, 
poiAid it till it wiG pas^chrough a sieve 
v^en luiked with hpt •water o^. with 
broth, as it is required to be more^ or 
leai neh. T«he most proper seasoning 
is a ^little spit. It ought to be kept in 
atx earthen vessel in a cool place. 'V^en 
a little (U it is required it should be 
warmed up and served with th jn slices 
, of bread. ^ , 

u 4 Brea'd Panada. — Grate a teacupflil^ 
of Dret^d, and mu well with it some Wf 
01^ muttoi^ gravy, b^ till it thjpkens, 
sluring it '^hep boihng. Cv 

Sago^ Milk. — 'Wash a tablespoon- 
' ful of sago in cold milk, poui* on the 
nrill and a^ to(-the sago a quart of 
new inillc. Boil both together down to 
one pint, add Vt little cinnamon if nices- « 

Boryi. f V %f ^ 

c DHnks,, for Invalids!'— 
Mi^k WHEY^Place a smhll piece of 
rennet in ajv^ of hot water for four or 
five floi^ (Pour the water into two 
quarts o%c^w milk, ssnAvAien the curd 
appears, stntin the whole through a hair 
siesre intq a jug. The whey may<*be 
given to a patent either cool or luke- 
warmi- 


yWHiTB "Wine Whey. — Boil half a 
pint of new milk, and while boiling 
pour into the saucdlian two glasses of 
whifld wine. The curd, w^ch 
soon^orm, wiR fall to thAbottomipf the 
saucepan, and the whey can be straiilhd 
qaremlly off. R?hil whey profliotea 
[^perspu^tion; it is of mpeh use^ there- 


n 
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fore, at the commeneemeiit of an illneea. 
It^nns also an^oAellent drau^t in 
tVo earlier sta^s df a patient's recovery. 

. Nitre W h A. — Pour a dessertspoon- 
the BW^et spirit of nitre into boil* 
ing milk. Sweeten ilfwrith a littje v^ite 
sugar. This preparation ift an fflcellent < 
sudorific. It ought to be taken hot 
as possible. . 

Lemon oh '^egar ’WiiEt^—- Pour 
d tablespooyfuf of^lemoi^ 

^vinegar into boiling milk. •The whey 
ffriis produced*if said to be Ibss stimu- i 
l9ting tl^an that%nadfe firom w^e. 

Lemon Water.— Cut two or three 
slicdit of lemon with a lump of sugar 
aifd a spoonfiil of capilla^e into a 
covered jug, 'and four inte it s^Knt of 
. boiling watei% Uof^^r it 0loself iqf twp 
or thiee hoyys. It will tjius jfoim a 
ver^^ agreeable* drink for a* feverish 
patient. , ^ ^ 

Raspberry Vinegar. — A dfessert- 
spoonful in a tumbler *f cold w^ter 
foms a y%vj useful dririk fol* some 
invalids. • 

•Ap^le Water. — Slice some apples 
And cover them with lyiilmg watoA 
putting in a little sugar and lemon^Sei. 
This makes a very pleasant Ibeverage 
for ihvali(]p. • • •• 

Tamarind Watei^. — Hot water 
pour^ on tamarinds mokfi^ a vei^ 
agreeable drink, b^t as the infusion is 
somewhat acid, the adyfte of the^eoical 
man should be had reeour^to before 
using it • ' • • • 

• Two-milk Whet. — Oneofthempsj 
agreeable as well as the^uost wholesom^ 
drinks a patient can*^^^ is twQ-milk 
whey, which may thujTn jasilY pre- 
pared ; — Boil a^iint of n^ffilk. When* 
quite boilin^add a smal^upM of sour 
milk, anAset it on the fire until i( boils 
up briskly; take ofif the stucepan and 
stand it beside thj %re for o^few mo- 
mdnts. The acid in tj^e sour milk*will 
convert the whole into curds add ifhey, 
when the whey should be poured off 

•for use. If the milk is not ali turned 
inip «urd8«and whey, add a little more 

• sour or butter-milk Aitil the wHky looks 
olbar, blit it miftt itDt taste acid. ^ Thu 
yrhif is^an excellent diaphoretic *ana 


febrifuge, fina i& several respects supe- 
ridr to dhe whey IqfidQ with wine or 
ivinegaft 

To Destroy ^oths.—Metha 
arep esiremely deAructive to books, 
clothes, &nd Ibe lefv^es of pbints ; every 
moth shoifld be killed when seen. The 
best pEBventien against these insepts icT 
to close the windows after himtfisdl. 
The odour of camphor and Russia leather 
is obno3&ouB ^ them.* JTo protect furs 
ai]i wooUeM from their rat ages, the 
aiticles sht^d be frequently brushed 
aftd exgoscff to^ the air. Purs seldom 
used oi^ht to be carefully wrapped up 
in linen. Insect ponder is usefril in 
destroying moth^ also the* fibres of a 
plant called Vetivert^ which is much 
used in Prance to deitroy them. 

Hoa% to IjMtroy 
j?o ach e s .—The nouse-beetlo and the 
Dlack-bee^e*or cockroach leave UioiP 
places o¥ concealment at night; thSy 
fre(D\gpt^kitchens, bakehousqiS) iUd the 
of "siffps. The cockroach de- 
vours animal and vegetable substances, 
and ei\pts fh>m its mouth a dark fluid 
imparting a *fetid odour. TJe best 
mcUufL of destroying these household 
pests is to place on t^e floir a glazed 
washing basin with^a little treacle at 
the bottom.^ Rest a shp of wood in- 
a slanting direction between the eu)^e 
of the basin and the floor. During fhe 
night the beetles, attracted "bf the 
tr^le, will^ ententh^basin to enjoy it. 
Huving attained their object bw mount- 
ing *the wooden trap, they descend to 
their prey, but are unable, from the 
slippeiy nature of flie si^ of the basin, 
tg retrace their steps, perish in the 
scene of their festivitieiT A tame hedge- 


hog in a kitchen is useful in catching 
and eating cockroaches.* Fnosphor paste 
answers the same purpose, particularly 
that fonft -of jt sold under the name of 
" Bro>vn’s Magic Paste," whi#h we have 
found iqpst effectual for destroying these 
Insect^ and wHch no ca^ or dog will 
touch. • • 

•Infectious Diseases. — It 
has been conjectured that typhus and 
o\her malignant disSases hdvo their 
origin in a jconcu^euce of causes rarely 
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taking pla^e,4>ut that^aftejiwards they 
are propa^Aed by a peculiar contagion.^ 
'Hie combinational a very feVcircuip- 
fstances is sufficient to generate typhu4 
fever. The mdst V>'^Grful of ^ese cir- 
cumstahceELare con|nement in crowded 
and ill-ventilated places ; uncleanliness^ 
of all kinds; the putrid effiuvia of' 
aniiof^l and vegetable substances, and 
insufficient and<amwholesdme food. It 
is desirable to observe that the confine- 
ment of ^he malignant eiPiivium within 
the walls of a building m not alv^ys 
necessary for the product}^ of typbns 1 
fever. It has been occa^ncA by the 
offal of 'a city accumulated without the 
walls, and in hot i^d foggy ^Teather 
has been known to spread fi-om t^e 
infected city ov^ the count^ adjacent. 
It may be carriefi from pCtace to place 
by thecvind wliem the causo of infec- 
P tion is sufficiently abundstut. A striking 
i^istance^of this took place the Old 
Bailey on the 12th May, 1750. Certain 
prisoiftrs' before their 
tained for nearly a whole day in a smali 
ill-ventilated and crowded apartment, 
some of them at the time labouring 
under jail fever. When the prisoners 
wbre brought into court the windows 
at the end of the hall opposite to the 
place occupied « by the^'. judges were 
tifoown open. The people on thejeft 
^0 of the court, on whom the tainted 
atmc^phere blew, were infected with 
tlfb liSver, while those on the opposite 
side escaped. Kie^rd Chief JuA'^'ce 
and the-BecKirder, who sat on the iiOrd 
Mayor’s right hand, escaped i while the 
Lord Mayon'and Aose of th^ bench 
who sat on left side of the bench 
were seized the fever. ManyH^f 
the Middlesex jury, who were on the 
left side of' the court, tdied, but the 
London jury who were opposite to them 
received no injury. These fects prove 
the necessity of cleanliness, free venti- 
lation, ana uie importance of removi^ 
all decaying animal ai^d vogetiffile su^ 
stances fr^ the vicinity of^human 
habitations. ^ 

Immediate Causes of I’^fection. 
— Contagious dieoases are propagated 
by actu^ contact, by the medium of 


the air, and by substances which have 
been near the sirk-gr in contact mtht 
theifi. ® t • 

To Pebvent iNF^frioN. — From 
what has been already said, some .im- 
portant suggestions Yi&^u^l^6BS*bccur 
to the deader as to the means of check- 
ing or iven of preventing the spread of 
ferei^, <But a few particulars may be 
’properly* added. Let communication 
with the sick by^tiftd contact be os 
fiuf'as possible avoided. Iht .the patient 
be lightly covered witbrthe bedclothpsf ' 
his cumber free^ from all unnecessQiry 
articles ef furnitiire, and kf pt I>erfectly 
clean ; the sheets and body linei^g fre- 
quently changed and removed from ^he 
sickf^ooxOi, ^as wel^ as all substances 
prodififing, or likely* to. produce, any^ 
Enjefr ; and abovd all things let the' 
ohamber'afid the adjoinihg apart^ients 
and passages be completely and freely 
veiKi^^thd by'^opefting opposite doors 
and windowa^ for althou^ contagion 
mdy be cyried by the air^^ it becomes 
inert whm, instead of being concen- 
trated, it is sufficiently diffused. 

, Special Preservative aoaikb;P 
It f,''.ction.-AIii a lecture delivered in 
the Roytl Inbtit\ition, on the 21st Jan- 
uq^y, 1 870'* Professor Tyndall proved, 
by a series cf interesting ekpenmonts, 
|hat ther'urest filter in a contogious 
atmosphere is cotton wool. ** If a phy- 
sician,” said tkj Pfofessor, “wishes to 
hold bfick from the lungs of his piftient, 
or from nis oiihi, the germs by which 
contagious, disease is said to be propa- 
gated, he will, employ a cqtton wool 
^respirator. lu^he crowded dwellirgs 
of the jA)ndor^bor, where the isolation 
of th'tf siclb/i difficult if not impossible, 
the noxiouriafr around Ihr. patient may 
by this sim^ means be restored ip 
practical purity. Thus filtered, attend- 
ants mavbieamedie air unharmed, for 
it u exceedingly ^probable that the 
geniis which in the air-passages, 
and which at their Ijoisure can work 
their w&j across the mucous mem- 
brane, are those which bow. in tkqbpdj^ 
epidemic di8ease.o If this be so, Jbeh. 
disease may be wai 3 ded>off by filtersoof 
potion wool,” ^ • j 
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l)isiNFSCiTANT8 Q^o Bubstaiices which, off : but if ayartment Jxl very large 
*u8c€ either in fui^igs^on or otherwise, ah^ the air very foul and offensive, a 
h^ye often a ^oet yahiable effbit in * larger q|(lintity of gas will be pro- 
checking and j^en destroying the con- *<fuced by the application of a gentle 
ta^on of malignant diseases. They heat under the yess^f is. which the 
should alwayS be^mplo^ed in connec-* and sulpjiurig acid are contained, 
tion with free and thorough yontilation, SuLPHiyi as a IDisinfeQtant. — Dr. 

without which they may be entirely * James Dewar, of Kirkcaldy, was led, 
useless. • * during* the *rt)cent preyalence ^ the* 

Fumigation with the mineral acids cattle plagife, to stiic^y the subject of 
ils frequently a*moit effectual Tmdthod di&infcc(pts. He found that sulphur- 
of checking xhe progress df ^onta^ous ous fuiuigatien was eh^ly operative 
^diseases. For^tliis purpose* the nitric inf preventuc the spread df disease. 
a«d muriatic ac^ ssem to ^ye equal* ]^s procossp simple : — Into a chafing 
power ; * bqt the foipier is td be pre- msh of red<%ot^nder8 is placed a small 
ferrld, because its fumes can be crucible, into which is dropped a piece 
bisamed with dess inconvenience than of sulphur stick of th^ size, of a man's 
the latter, by these who^ fte Aliged ^umb. This will fumigate a large 
to be prese|d during fbe pvdross of cowhouse^ in twentp minutes. Dr. 
fumigation. The Sitrous acid ^ppur, Dewar alscv found that out of twenty 
as 21 fumigalioii, has beeli flDmployed homosteadSfWhei^fgmll^ationprithsul- 
with the utmost success in typhus fever, tphur was qjSQd, there was no case of 
As an evidence of the vriud this fatal illness of any kind.* Berides beinf 
method of disinfection Ik may oe men- useful as a preventive, sulphur, *in 
tibned thaS Dr. Canmchari Smytfl, of vSl.h^ersistency wirii^hich it 

Lo/idon, by whom it w3 originally ^angs about, proves serviceable in limit- 
practised, received from Parlia^nt a ing the spread of contarion, in evidence 
tpreraium of £6,000 for his djpeovery.^ of which a man's clothes, or even his 
Thb nitrous acid yfpouB, hahr,^ saturated with the fuipes, will 

valuable as a disinfeptaAt in Gontagioiu destroy the germinating power of «ny 
fevers, is obtained by decomposin^tre vital cells with whicb,they %re brought 
by means of heated svlphuno acid, and into conflhifj^ • • * 
this process may be perfoiVied in ^e Carbolic Acid as %. Disinfectant. 
following manner : — Put half a|^ ounce -^It is well known to chemists ‘x'hat 
of '^itriol (that is fb sd|r, su^huric SUiid) the oxygen of the atmosphere — ^wMch, 
into a crucible glasif or chq^a^up, and acting on metal exposed to it, pftdnces 
weu'm it over a mmp or in heated sand, Qjfetailie oxides ^uejk, for example, as 
ladoing to iff from tifiie to 4inyf a little rust ^on iron) — is the s^e agent 

nitre. •Several of tl^se vessels iSmst which effects the decomposition of 
be placed in the sir^j^hambereond fn animal substancei^ kn<^vn as putrefac- 
the neighbouring apem^nts^and pas- tion.* Various meth^ have been 
sages, a^the distance ^flMnt}* feet qr ^opted to interrupt jg to prevent thhf 
more from vach other, &c^rdin^ to the process. One of these methods xonsists 
. height of the ceiling affd the virulence of producing a vacuum^ and tnus *ex- 
of the contagion. • • * eluding the active element in decom- 

Muriatic acid «oa8 likewise affords position from the animal and vegetable 
an excellent meEns of fuifligation in substances to be preserved. Carbolic 
oases of contagious fevers, it be acid, however, combined vith from ten 
produced witl^ great facility. Put a *to twenty-fiv^ parts of water, is pos- 
pound of common salt into qp earthen , sessdll of annseptio poyer apparently 
apd pour over it from time to m efflofent as the exclwion of oxyger. 
^e a sinall-quanlity of sulphuric acid It fonfis, therefore, an admirable dis* 
till the whoha sal|t is moistened. The finfectant, and wilL probably be found 
nmrijitio acid gaj will thus be equal in this respect, if not superior, to 
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the <^loridM BO suceSssIfully used for 
thatpuipose. ^ f • ' <* 

•Ckabcoal as^a Disinfectant. 
^BAt .and othei^fSrms of charcoal, in- 
cluding. that which is mada from 
seaweed, pessess ^eat ahtisCjptic pro- 
perties. Vessels uat have '‘contracted < 
•impure smells may be atcQuce rendered 
Bwecft’by rinsing them witlunrater mixed 
with charcoal p6wder. Fish and meat 
too long kept maybe rendered perfectly 
sound and free^&om any pensive od%ur 
by putting 0 a few pieced of chared 
into the vessel in which the^ aj^boil^. 
At a reoent pharmaceu'tical conference 
it was stated by^Mr. E. Stanford that 
the stems of the tangfle, which afe often 
thrown ^ after ^ storm on «the shorefs 
of the Hebrides, « and arf^ frequently 
many fpet in lengt^ and ai| thick as 
the wrist, can be converted, by bein^^ 
q)roperlyrbunvt, into excell^t porous 
cKaxcosJ, resembling what is ()r^uced 
from qpiipal matter, and 
rable properties for filtering water. 

Sm William Bubnett's Disin- 
fecting Fluid. — solution of c^doride 
of zinc, known as Sir William Burnett’s 
D4infecting Fluid, has been ^xbund 
most useful as purifying agent, and 
in removing %nd de8troyiEiyo<*ontagion. 
Jhi purifying sick’ rooms^ or crowded 
'p^'Os the 8(fiution should be moisteifed 
bysneans of apiece of flannelolotii, about 
thi;peftr four feet sauare, attached to a 
long rod andwave^twughtheairfor^n 
minutes at a^ime '; imaddition to which 
the floo/ should be mopped or sprinkled 
ov^ with the eame^^ute scfiution, if 
necessary, sesraral Imes a day, ' and a 
small quantity^t into the close stools 
and bed pans. Tne waterclosets should 
also bd clean^ with it, and two gallona 
occasionally thro'wn down each. When 
floors and woodwork are washed with 
the solution, the use of soap' or soda 
should-be fV’oided immediately before or 
after its application; and whit^wash« 
iug should npt be appUid to any part 
.recently washed or sprinkled with it, 

Ohlobidbs of Soda and oLime.-^ 
Kothing can be more decisiye than the 
evidence by which the importance of 
these substances has beendexponstrated 


I from time to time since their first ^s-* 

I covqiy and applirati^ ; and the use of 
them cannot too 'Btroi|rly be recom- 
mended in all cases wnere danger, of 
^sqase arises frxgn putiid or offensive 
effluvia from v^getablb or animal ma^r, 

• or wheg9 the* danger of infection exists, 
owing tP contagious fevers or other 
diseases^qf a m&gnant character. In 
aU cas^ of t^hu& putrid sore throat, 
merles, snigll-poxV and o|hor diseases 
of an infectious kind|^^e sick apa^r 
t ment should be freely ^sprinkled wi& 
diluted chloride oT lii2a twice a day ^ 
oftener ; and it id advisable to l^ve a 
small quantity exposed, in a or 
basing nolconly in ^e siqk room, b^t 
in thQ.^joilldng passages and apart- 
ipentr, especially cl tmTre are other* 
peiiioifd ^sident in thq same dw^ng 
with the patient. The 'chloride otlime 
can 1)6 easily obtained from a chemist. 
Macdc^gall’s ^‘sinfecting powder is ex- 
cellent^ for every purpose^ for which 
chloride of^ime is used. '' * 

Soft Water. — Soft water is 
a much more powerful solvent of yeg6- 
t^^e matter than hard water. It is fof 
this i^as/ 2 n thgt in making tea or boil- 
hig vegetables with hard water a ^ttle 
carbonate oi^o^ is df grert service. 
Soft water is also of great importance 
ifi brewing, from the facility <'with 
whmh'it dissolve the extractive matter 
of uie ngalt.^ The instincts of the lewer 
animals pfove the superior wholesome- 
ness of«soft,wateatComparifd with burd. 
Worses prefer the former; and if from^ 
ifiatteqjion the]^ are confined to the 
latter, their cq^ni>ecome rough, and 
they gripes. Pigeons re- 

fuse hard weu they have^bdbn accus- 
tomed to soft qy ater. That soft water 
ds more wholpsome for man is an opi-' 
nion of sevem emi^nt physidans, who 
have held* that the tendency to goitre 
or Billing of the throat occurring in 
certam districts, is to be attributed to 
the practice of usi^ hard water for 
domestid purposes. Hard water ei^^ed ' 
for a fe|y days to the Mtion of^lhe 
atmosphere wul bof^ome cj^uite soft, an^ 
w^ ^ found suitable for several nop,M- 
hold opera^ons. ^ ' 



’ ■ Music hath Charms to soothe a ^avage^ Breast. 8i 

'Hints bn Musical Instru- I Tub PRUsakVATiou. Tvuino, &c.. of 


nrfents. — Thr- fejlowing paper on 
Ifusical InstrumeSits is one of a senes to 
Jbe contributedt^ecially for Bett of Every • 
MlrjA by an foment professor of music > 
Tub Choice > Ai^i> .Purchasb* of 
PiAnofobtbs, kc. — Tbb pipoforte 
iiaving become the most jrapu^ar of 
all musical instruments, and'^ neces; 
saiY feature in^the contents* ‘b| every 
'C^eu-fumislmd hd^so, large * 
bers are annually manufadtared. Ulie 
^{hithinking deaAnd by the public for 
cheap pianos, cr>d the readiness with 
which uione advertised at low prides 
are ^chased, have led, however, to a 
system of making up, und^f a jgaudy 
exterior, piahofoi%s whicb ore ytterly 
. worthless as «|usicaj insLumeiits. , At^ 
tempts have ^so been madQ by rjakers 
of reputation to supply godd instru- 
ments, under the n^me of “ piQnettos,** 
** schoolroom pianos,” &(L atlowrprices, 
but at the sacrifice of several imporipnt 
points, sucb as size, tone, ai^ mechan- 
ism.; so that they coimt littiie a^nst 
tl^ genera, axiom that cheap new 
pianos should be avoide^. No piai^ 
offered at £20, new, should bo Icoxed 
at', nor any adveilisedby^^wido'vy ladies”* 
at ti^ir stated cost.'^ For thirty 
guineas a fair instruifienb may be se- 
cui'ed-; but the her I makers enlarge fioii 
45 to 100 guineas for upright pianos, 
and pom 80 to 2£^0 ^hineas fm their 
** grands.” If you can'^ot aiFoiu a good 
' new^ piano, j>e dontgnt with pne at 
i^cond-hand, which, if go(^ ^will^^e 
worth infinitely more thou a chew and^ 
gaudy new one. At^'^s by auction 
good second-hand instrui^^ta aie^pften 
to be me< witl^, but casit^ must be 
observed. Bee that the ^ compass ” of 
the piano is complete ; *tw is, t^at it 
contains at least ei^ty-tw3^eys, or 6{> 
octaves. Take a C foning-forj^ of con- 
cert pitch, and, striking the note C on 
the piano, test whether it stands fd its 
proper pitch. .But the safest mode is 
Jo secure professional advice in making 
"the^jchbice, for which a gi^ea at the 
mtmost will be x^harg^. I)o ndb, how- 
ever, plirchase*^ an ‘•instrument whose 
tone*st^ikGs your ov^i ear as unpteosSnt; 


, TUB Pit^oFOKTE.-^As suu and damp 
pCtre moA^ enemies ol tiie piano, do not 
place it against Kot cqiter wall, in a 
draughty or opposite to a window, ex- 
cept one of'*nortkem aspx^ct. A side 
light is convenient to the player. En- 
gage ^tunec Jby the year, and let him' 
tune it monthly, or at least qua^rly. 
A professor of musi'd should not be 
asked td tune a piano, it being con- 
sirred infrt dig.f ahfi, izs fact, an 
entirely difuront vocation » Keep the 
p^no lpck<^ if children are about, 
wipe the keyboard with a soft duster 
before and after use.^ Avoid frequent 
use or the soft pedal, as it puts the 
Instrument out of tun^. 

Advice o;j^ the Tjireb Tears Sys- 
tem. — By t)^ plan a piano becqmes the 
Droperty of the hifer after paying a 
certain sqpi Quarterly for three years. 
It is, however, open to important on- 
jec$^(}pH.^^hould a single ^efqult of 
^'yment oOchr, all that has been pre- 
viously paid is lost. Common pianos 
at ex^avogant prices are too often 
palmed off by this method, and in every 
case vhe buyer pays dearly for the 
accommodation. , o 

l*RACTi-'»iJjE THE PlAN(\FORTB. — The 
pianoforte, like every’ •x>^er piece of 
mechanism, requires regular use to keep 
it in proper working order. For tlie 
player’s own improvement also, ifioily 
practice is imperatively necessary, to 
the extent of two hours at least. The 
early morning is the best time f&r prac- 
tice. Aceording to the f ge, ability, ahd 
time at'disposal of the p]^, the music- 
npister will arrange wh^i^inusic is to be 
practised ; but in no cose con the daily 
playing “at sight” of new musi6; the 
vigorous practice of scales and exercises, 
and the repetition of pieces already 
learned, trim a view to the acquirement 
of additional nnish an4 taste^^e safely 
ignored.^ The choice of music is of 
great rnportanetP. The wo^s of Beet- 
doven, Mendelssohn, an^'Heller, will 
afford rich delight to the earnest stu- 
dent. I^ese belong to what is termed 
“blasrical ” music, whfch should be pre- 
ferred by all who yish to acquire per- 
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feet executiozL and corcec^ t^te. Some 
of the popnl&r music of the day possesses 
n^y pleasing quiaities, but, a rule, 
st u pot worthy o^the serious attention*’ 
of wose who wiahito study the art in 
its highest jPorm. ^ * 

Other mitbical inbtruh^ntb ihould 
.be purchased and studied '^th a similar '| 
core^Tememberih^ to en^ttee a iflofessor 
of the particular instrument required: 
not a trumpet player to teach t)ie organ, 
nor a yiolinist'to select a pianoforte. 

Hints on Bees l\nd Belib- 
keepin^^ — Fhilosoiihel,^ and po^s, 
from a very remote period down to the 
present fime, have devoted themselves to 
the study (tf tlie ergapizatLon,thq habits, 
and the instincts of the bee, — a creatura 
whose natural history presents us wiu 
on array of facts *in the b&ghest degree 
instructive and ant3rtaining. A few 
^hints oi^e su^'ect, condensed as mud 
ai possilne, vfill not be unacceptable to 
our readers. 

Na^IiiAl History oy 
community or family of bees is ge^ 
rally understood to contain from twelve 
to thirty thousand individuals. « About 
nine-tenths of the whole number are 
cdfaimon or working bees, and the re- 
maining ^nth\nale or di'one bees, and 
at the nead df^thc comm^ivealth there 
•4 b a personage who is entitled **the 
qyeen” or mother bee. 

T^b Queen or Mother Bee. — This 
important individual differs in her ap- 
pearance and hea fufihtions from all^he 
other uem^rs of the family, ^be is 
dcj'ker,' longe^ and more taper in figure 
than &e ^ommoiubee; her le^ are 
longer, altholiijh her wings are 'shorter, 
and undcmeatilher colour is tawny «or 
yelU:wish brown. She is furnished 
with a ctiDg like the «w'orkin^ bees, 
which, however, she uses, it is said,* 
only on very important occa^'ons. She 
is the m^er of the whde community ; 
all the working bees, the drones, and 
those intended te be fi;i];ure queens, ^ih- 
ceed alike ^m her eggs, pf*whiciu 
according to ^me writers, she^has so^pe- 
times beenknowm toproduc^ahun£ed 
thousand in one year; a number pot 
top large when new' swarms are con- 
e 


sidered, as well as the- deaths and 
casualties continually occurring anp)ngr 
the uembers of tie Qive. The moQiW 
bee not only dccupiestthe maternal 
relation to her immense fiunily, but 
Exercises over them an influenc0*.wa- 
logons to ^at'of a BoVereign,'a circum- 
stance i^rom w'hich her appellation of 
queei ip justly derived. On her pre- 
sence d^^ends not. only the prosperity 

an^ with^^is ‘in£ience.fixercised by 
the^qucci^[hei1seLf, a corresponding ii]u«« 
stinct is in operation in all the then 
members of the emnminity, which m'Siy 
justly be compared with wh^ we 
imderstand by the term “loyalty.” 
The^bsence of tl^ insect monarch, 
wheth«| froh^deatli or any other cause, 
speedily entails uisord!&, confusion, 
anh ^sfclfy; alllabopris terminated, 
atfd the bees disperse. 

The •’WoKBiNO" Bees. — These are 
distinct, bothi^’om the queen and the 
drgnee^ being smaller, an(^ having ihe 
charge of^making incessant provision 
for the well-being and sustenance of the 
whole family. Their daily toils are\in 
V]|W|tratibn 0 £ what is called the “ divi- 
sion of^laboitr,” — the value of w'hich 
unknoqrn to inan |[or centuiiea after 
the bee h^wbenn taught tsr avail her- 
self of th|» system. Some of the workers 
bccupy themselves in making th^ombs 
f]wa%e wax, n^hioh is a natural secre- 
tion ; fst^cvw keejp the eggs warm which 
are to produce^future members of Vhe 
hive;«oth/)rs engage ii\ feeding the 
qfieen hnd the^la^ro or young broodt; 
0othen^ take ch^xge of the -Ventilation 
and cleansinp^of the hive; some take 
, on them of guardiim the com- 

mon habitmidh from Bttack,^nd warn- 
ing its inhabifents of impefh^g danger; 
otnern wing their way to the fields anti 
gardens, and collect with indefatigable 
industry' the fkrina»and honey that are 
so Itupcrativelyqrequired. 

The Drone Bees. — These are larger, 
darker, andmorehairy than the workers ; 
they have no stings, their motions oa 
the wing are heayier, and the sofii^ of 
their humming so^mqph deeger as^td 
jgiwe rise to their charactenstip, ap- 

. . * #. t * 
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pelTation. Tlie drones take no part in which termiaafbSBwith swifri^jung. The 
, The* process of ceUefting or storing pwner of (he bees, therefore, must either 
honey, nor, indeedy^nan^ of the vaAous m^tipl^ethe numher*of his hives, by 
industnal occi^ations in whidi the allowing them to si^arm, or he myy* 
wofk^ engage. Neither their instincts, prevjent^e swarming *by furnishing 
nor drganizauon «da^ them to th^se additions accemmotiation far breeding 
offices ; but Infinite Wisdom has called «and collecting honey. This process is 
them to the performance of fulkc^ons known ^ the, Depriving System. It . 
no less important. Some higlfiy into- consists in r^oving a considerablcilpart 
resting and majrellous instuftts ,are* of the store of honey already gathered, 
ilhistreted in^e nislbry of the dhix^s. and placing in immediate connection 
T^y are, M^ilready st^df nnproduc- wi^ the stor^hive an additioiuil recep- 
Tire ; that is to «i^, they do notiiing to ^tacm, such ^a box, glass, or a second 
add to the wealth o&the community, hiee, in whiAi the bees can find ample 
As mere consumers, tiie drones*seem at space tA ca^^on their industrious 
ccrtai^ periods to be regarded by the operations without having recourse to 
woeking bees aS an expensi^ as well emigration to a difiisreift locality. The 
as a useless class, ofily worthy of Vsing temporary ^r additional receptacle, if 
destroyed or e^ipelle^. Ascorditi^, if placed above the origin^ hive, is called 
the necessity 9! swarming ^asesf apd* a super or dujilet; if placed beneath the 
no rd^al cells are constructedf or the hive it is tdhned a tfSuAr, and if n^econd 
royal brood have been prematurely de- Aper is^quked it is denominated a • 
stroyed, the instinct 0/ the warkers triplet. Tile various metliods for re» 
prompts them to the ex^ilsion of ^e moving honey on this system in- 
drohes, agaiiLst whom a fisi^e Var*is ^Ve a nUiixW of practical dStails, 
declared, ending in their extermination, which would be incompatible with the 
0 % th<r other hand, if the q^ueen be*e is limits of this brief sketch. Bee-keepers 
^rcibly taken from the ^ve,« the in-» will find ample, as well os minute in- 
stinct of the workers leads thens^ format«>n, in various treatises On the 
spare the lives of the drohes, 'vAio con-, subject, but we shall give ous readere, 
tinueFto b^ boarded and Idfiged at fhe in our ns0± part, somd details of an 
public expense, in coiAeqUence, appa- interesting instmotjivh nature on 
rently^f the presumption, thd^thoughi the«hive and its best position, food for 
the cost of their support may b^con- bees, &c. • 

siderqjble, circumstanc^dV mt^ arise ^ Ho w to Destroy Crickj^ts. 
render the very existezgie of dhe com- — ^A single cricket^n the kitchen gnile 
^unj^y dependent Tipon them. wm disturb a household. There is a 

^Thb SwAiSiiNa OF Bsfts.AThe superstition which proventCuneducated 
instinct which prompts liieso wondertuf persons from attemptingjbhe dosthiction 
insects to issue from«^e hiv# and* of the insect. ' It fiiaps^l^^ings, pro- 
establish now colonie8,^^c^lad into ducing its well-known s^fmd, cmefly at 
exercise udien .the hi^ IpAainS too < m^ht. A little ginger cordial being 
groat a number ofinhabitwts, and there* pl^ed in a dish before the firO^ijf 
M not a sufficient space ei&er for breed- , attract it, and on partaking of the 
ing young bees or storing hfiney. * The liquor it will die. The best mode of 
crowded state of thcThive ren<j[prs end- destroying the insect in its nest is to 
gration indispensable, and arrangements put snuff mto Ihe chinks of grate, 
are made for the important efent. .Hints on Nursing. — This 
Eoyfil cells are formed, and young subjechluM beem so frequently brought 
nueens are anxiously and tenderly before the public of late years, that a 
fostered in them, since without them fewhintspnthebestmetffMofnursing 
emigration is impradticable. Ifi these the sick will not be out of place in 
cireumsfonces the bees cease to gather Best of Everything, * . . 

hond|f, Ai^d a period of idleness ooddn Three things are essential in a sick 
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well aired) in the e^e manner 
the (two rolls aie % side, and gently ^ 
lift the patient over ^eA both, on to the 
clean sheet, remove the soiled one,, 4 V)d 
unroU the half af the ctean sheSt* and 
lay it smo(^. To ^change the upper 
sheet iasert the edge imder the blardcets 
at tho &ot of the oed, above the soiled 
one, anj^ draw it genuy up to the top, 
then draw down ^e Soiled ^eet. All 
the linen required for $ sick person 
should ^ Asquenl^ changed aad 
well aired befo^ flanging, and.^ it 
should (-generally be put on warm. 
When putting on a fresh night<^own, 
do not take it from the fire tiU Jthe 
pati^t Ur quite reqdy, then roll it up, 

^ ^ j and wilL be iet when brought 

water, imd the means of* heating any tto tke bedsiae. Toilet^ vinegar is ex- 
small thing (sfichr af barley .water, rice, tr&mely,re£reshing whqn sprinklediabout 
milk, &c.) that the pa^^nt may wish a sick bed, and a few drops in the warm 
for wittihut delay, is most drsi^V^able. wate|^ in whioh the face and hands of 

Some cups, glasses, and spoons should the patient sp.e sponged will be found 
standMon^^a si^l table, ap-’. « ti-y on v€*y pleaspt. An air piljpw is often a 
which to lay down those things iSUt great confmrt to an invalid, as well as 
have been used. Never give food or an andia-rubber bag to hold .bdling 
medicine in a cup or gl^s that has water, to be applied to the feet when 
already been used, without was^ng it, .very cold; the bag retains the heat fbr 
and this should be done in aiio^er many l)?urs, and being soft and yield- 
room. tHiater'er the patien^ requires, ^ii^, it can(^80 be applied as a sort of 
cither medicine or refre^^nt, ought dry poultice»wl^n heat onl^ is needed, 
to be brought^ to the bedside ready for It is a^ost ^ways possiole to venti- 
him to take ; the medicine poured Wt, late a sick room once a day^ The 
ahd the food exactly the right heat and piiieht must bf canjfuUy protected from 
SLaslined in the proper manner. Never draugCi^aither by a curtain, a serpen, 
allow particles of ftbd or medicin,^ to or a shawl thrdWn over the bed, and 
be drop^^d rn the sheets or counte]2)ane, necesutry«over l^e face. « Close thb door 
bjit have a hapkin ready to lay over the .afid open the jrindow, both jst top afid 
bed when, EShnin^'steiing any liquid. • bottqm, abou^^ix inches, 'and let it 
There are sd^ral kinds of table! for the remain^ openjiom five to fifteen minutes, 
use of invalidil^onfined to bed ; some of acco.-dm|^^the sUte of the patient; 
thes<^ have a sliding top, whi^ can be j.but if this W considered to^dangerous, 
drawn out ps far as required, and which the door may be set open for a short 
h(>lds the tray with refreshment steady,^ time; and<ithe nearest window on tfie 
without pressing on the bedclothes, a staircase opened, srhich will admit fresh 
■ great advantage in the (xtse of a broken air^with less risk. - 
limb, gout, &c. preparations for the night in a 

When a patient is too ill todeave the sick room should be^ made early. A 
bed, or in cese of fracture, the b^d lin^a small table should stimd at the bedside, 
may be changed with very Ifttle inqpn- with the medicine, drink, &c.« sequisitb 
venience to the patient in thb following for tho night. Jf the patient be lo ill 
maimer: — Roll .the under sheet from as to require thq,,nuj;se to watch„^ 
the edge of the bed towards the middle, night, let her be near enough .to the 
roll hedf the cleon sheet (which must ^e ^ed to s^ the slightest stic, to hear the 


room — good ventilation, perfect clei^- 
ness, and quiet. «The nurse £^t havcT 
A* light step, aqd move gentiy with 
ndiseless gaimeum^ tiie rustling of silk, 
folding* or unfoldix^ of paper^ turtiing 
over leave^of books, whispering or loud 
talking, are most irritating to the ex-'‘ 
' citable nerves of a sick {torson.^ Avoid 
all noise in touq^g the fire. A small 
pair of tongs, almost like a sugar-tongs, 
can be procurqd^at the ironmongers, and 
'will be iSund peculiarly iheful m abick 
room. The- nurse ought have evegy- ‘ 
thing she is likely to ^requireL ready to 
her hand ; a supply of coal, sticks, or 
fire-lights,, and r. si^all kettle ^ stand 
by the side of the fira. Worm water is 
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, Jfii be thus to Dream^ sHll let me Sleep. 


Buxitest wHsper. The best light is one 


be so pjpuied that no ray of lighti 
may lall on the«botf or the patient. 
The fire must be kept up* during cold 
ereather, and must be stirred arid re- 
plenished -without the least noise ; and^ 
this can only bc^done by puttitig coals 
on -with thei^ngersflnd stirrihg'-wi^ a 
^ of firewM. The medicine to be 
^en during th# night, and«the ^lass 
oiespoon in whinh iteis to be adminis- 
tered, slTould be laidsready, as well Ks 
any drink that is likely to be needed. 
Giro these to the patient witl^ut asking 
questions or'distuAing him mojjfthan 
is absolutely ]iecess yy . h few fin^tes*^ 
conversation, ^baking up thg pillswfibor 
bedclbthes, -without being requested to 
io so, -will often brqak the rest^ of ^sick 
persons, and by aw^enmg theuA com- 
pletely makes them restless and feveijph. 

Pekfuh^fou a Sick Bi^oM.^itis 
sai<k that an agreeable balsamic Oj^our 
n^y be diffused through a sick room 
iy means of a few drons «f oil oi 
sandal- wood drdpped on a not sho-inf^ ^ 
Preparation* Yor® thew 
Ha<r. — Add two ouncef of almind 
oil, and one of glyceiSne*jelly, to the 
juice ^f six limes or lemoA strained 
through muslin, and shake all together, 
when it will be reaav Ifr use. * 
Novel Egg BcjileN— An in- 
has been proposed for 




is given. It^ consists a cylinfter o: 


gives notice that the cObking of the 
eggs is completed, 'and rexfflers it un- 
necessary to watch tile process 

Dreams. — aU dream, old or 
young, either frequently or at rorft in- 
torvalS4 We are influenced by our 
bs&SxDA ; some as by superstitionf others 


they occur^tbat is to say, they are 
fjreflbctiong from -withm more commonly 
^an inj^ressions fromVilhout. And 
herein may be recognft^ the distinctibn 
betweem our waking and our sleeping 
sensatioife. * • • 

» But drdhms may be suggested by 
extemed influences. Dr. Gregoiv re-*' 
lated of himself that, sleeping -vmh a 
hot- water vessel at hil feet, he dreamt 
that heVas ascending Mount Etna, 
an^ treading upon burning •lava ; a 
» blister applied to the head«]w caused 
tlft sleenOT to dream of being scalped 
by wild^ndiand ; sleeping in a smoky 
I room has given rise t^ dreams of fire ; 

a iriigrdnt flower applied to the nostrils 
I Aiggestcd « pleasurab]p dream- walk in 
a garden. ^ , 

^ ^AlL - Ji ^ J* 


the coming on of storms. After this Ifb 
dreamed he was a Worcestersl^Fe^hort- 
l^ih, and had*^ number of companions. 
Signs of a storm appeared in me sky ; 
and he Remembered distinctlv, although 
he was a cow, watching, -with a sense of 
great delight, the beauty of the preli- 
minary tokens of the stjpm. •With the 
other co'^r^ftstroUed towards the shel- 
ter of an advent tred, dad waited until 
thesstorm should break. He was chew- 
ing the cud, and distinctly remembered 
wagging his^ail. Yet all the ticiA ho 
haijj^full reasoningii^ulties, and a lively 
seftse of the beauties oi thescenery. 


wander.* Dreams partake of the pecu- 
Uaritieci <4 the min^js of those to whom 


recently experienced often leavcf a 
tendenoy to dream ofbimila^ccuiTencea 
in on irrational form, wc^ the memory 
01 the exciting cause has passed away. 
A stormy passage by sea, to an un^u»- 
tomed person,* -will impartf a tendency 
to dream, for several successive nights, 
of stonuEPond ship-wreck. Walking or 
riding in a tempestuous mhid may 
leave, for some time thereafter, ds- 
cyder^^night tkouj^hts of upheaving 
earth, cnynbling edifices^^d uprooted 
tre^s. « 

Thus the character of dreams may be 
stfid to spring from throe causes: 1st. 
The , peculianties of the mind, as de« 
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veloped b/' a special course of life. , 
2nd. Present inpoclbsions froii&'ifizternal^ 
irl||uenceB, setting^our thoughts in acti<hf i 
w&out the controPlng power of reason. 
ZtA, The n^mory o( recent occ^ikhrences, 
by which the waking £iculties have 
been strongly excited, leaving, as it 
werex an ewo of those Hghly brought 
sensations. Th^se causes ^ay operate 
singly or unitedly. A sin^e cause 
gives the most 'simple form of dream ; 
mixed ciuses produce tltose confi&ed 
impressioni^wmch we can scarcely 
member when we awake, and td&at seem 
full of stirange and rapid changes. 

Of soldiers, in- a sl^te of strife^ it may 
be said, — ^ 

•*W«eat our moaFin fear, and tleep 
In the allUetioa df thoae terrible dreamt 
That rfialce ua nigl^lj*.** StaJapeart. 

• To the ambitious man*- and the ent 
thusiast-^ ** 

•• Gbi^a^^reams stand ready to restore 
The ^eating shapes of aK^u saw befot^" 
Drjfdtn, 

The thief coveting his neighbour’s 
goods, or the miser dreading the thief^ — 
'* Sleepa but onoe, and dreams of boSl'larie.** 

^ Biihop UaU, 

The lover,^ Vi^eful to tli^ v^feating of 
a longing heart;— 2 

•<He oame— O hope! he hastened Wmj 
* seat; 

I s^w, and almost dreamed him at my 
® feet." Dr. Brown, 

The dreamer,lhvered by some mental 
or bodfiy difturbance, — " 

**1j7hen isholersQyerflows, then dreams are 
bred <v ' 

Of flames, rad^ihe family of red : 

Bed dragons, md red beasts in sleep ure 
tiew, 

• For hnmomrs are distinguished by their 
hne." « ^ jDrpdon. 

The dreamer of nervous and melan- 
choly constitution, — , *' 1 

** While ItbMon sleeps, bending the rigmr 
C» manfy aotions down, through moum^ 
shades «, “ , 

Of Ustleas jpleasing woe, she [Uelhnoholy] 
impious leads » 

The dreamKil feney." i MfoikH, 

Dr. WattB' w;^ thus forcibly .fit 
didams:— " Even the remembrance of| 
^ dreaminga witl teach lu some 


truths, and lay afoui^tionfor a be^ 

acquciintance witlf hqman ^tuie, bow 
in the powers and the fq;|;iltie8 of it.”*' 
The ancients believed in the prophetje 
inspiration of dreams, and^ounded 'their 
arguments upSn scriptural authority, 
supported by numerous testimonies of 
assorted enarvellous fulfilments. A rare 
eld book, “The Di^e Dreamer," 
1641; upholds thewplmtio theory upon 
tbei>e grounds. The author says : — “ I 
am of opjlnioil*'with Ji^olatenins, thgdi'' 
many times a person eping to his rest, 
not dosedpwith Dad affections, nos: super- ’ 
fimty of food, but being' virtuously 
minded, and healthfully disposed, ^s 
soul ^ sleeping map mresee things to 
come s^t^r tne soul,, which of its^ is 
divinb and cel'estiairnot being offended . 
'witn hny. dvil cogitatiqur, or overbad 
meats, is at free liberty, and best per- 
formeth>*her iKitions when the body 
sleepein, not lieing busied with other 
mateersr" ^ ^ 

The sam6 author remarks that “ Dios- 
coridas, Pliny, and Galen say. that 
there are “ divers meates which doe ih- 
^n^er add cause sorrowfull dreams, afr 
ofonM, (toleworts, garlick$f onions, 
Ceehes, and ^hsmuts, f^d all opening 
ro(& ; the fiesh pf a boare, oi' old hare, 
and beefey, all water-fowles, as duck, 
^oose, andthe like." ’ The authol then 


lams^ts^ch as “ onniseeds, safiritn^bur- 
rage, balme," OCc. Then he proceeds'to ^ 
mw mention o£ the wondmul po^er 
of < “ a certaine. unguent prepared by* 
Upothgparies, w^h is called "Fopuleon, 
in regc^ jnice of poplar 

^ leaver ;'ifxt|p^mpleB be rubbed tbere- 
' with and cxCfed, with the lifer, veins, 
the branches the great arteries, and 
the Biles of|he feet, it causeth the most 
delightfiil and facq/io^ dreams." The 
most woLderful and magic excitant of 
dind^, almost »-at command of the 
will, was a celebrated “ oyntment," for 
which the receipt is gjiven ; but asvtiie 
chief ii^rodient consisted of “ thg ol^' 
young (infants tsken out of 'iSLeir 
mves," we must msmjp “ Tbq Divine' 
Dreamer," or parehtal readers w^Ul be 
lij^ely to jttsmiss ours^ves.!, naVi 
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9jd return to America, found hixnaelf feiing from each other buf in minol 
im^tirred in a lawBttit frith a firm yho ]0a^cuh^ ; of thes^yp Weir's £2 16 ^ 
^ipirated his Tffiteht, hut he succeeded machine seems to b^^a general 
vx ei^tahlishing Bis right, and has lately Touiite ; it is a ye^ ^yle and efficim 
died i^eaithy^an. Howe's machme ^ as well a^^che^p little machi^^e. ' Some 
worked what is caKed th&'Lock-stitcn ; hand machines make^e lock-stitch, and 
but since his invention became l^^wn, 'many manufacturers of treadle machines 
many changes have been introd^jpea by have a hund machine of similar constauc- 
other manufacturers, so numeroi^s that tion. ^ , 

it would be quite impassible to sprak of The Machines. — The 

each in a boo]^f this natur^ ^ u Wheeleh and Wilson ^acl^ne has 
fc JSewing macm^es are manufactured for lon^^been a favourite with the’' public, 
all^urposes for t^mch hand se'^ring was <It ^ffors from most others^ not only 
fornterly (^nploye^, anc^ they ai^ made, in tne mode of peiforming the stitch, 
expressly suift)d for tlA) work they are but ‘ in the portion of the^ work, 
required to porfom, which is as various which pqsses from left 4 o right along 
»as their sizes ; for th^y are made so l^ge thg stand, instead of passing from the 
that they can onlygDe driven by E&am w&ker across the left side of the stand, 
pewer, and so AfOall that ode desi^Cted . This machine^ forms a lock-stitch with 
ithi^^^airy " looks like a cluld^ two threads}> the upper one taken* from 

it executes its appointed task demy and ar^ ordinary re«^l^ and the lowe];,^wound 
well. Sail-malun^, o haTniess-inaldqg, on a smaliymetal bobbin insfde a rovolv- 
boot and shoe making, an5 amon^^ ^e ing hook, which locks one thread ^tP 
heaviest kinds of labour they aro applied the other, forming a stitch the ^aine^h 
to, while the s'&mo or similar ifiVichanism InAh sides of the cloth. This machine 
perfoims the most delicate embroidesy* is said to be well suited for dress and 
brakdingj and a machine has even been mantle, as well as shirt makers, by 
piented to work button-holes. * o ^ whom it is much used. Wheeler and 
The diversity of appearance an^ md&e 'JjTilsoniusomanufactureahandiqachine',' 
of operation in sewing *macl)^nes is ^ * alxdtt'^lS^i^maldng buttoA-holes. 
great al the K^riet/of thmr application,' The WilO'^^ and machine 

and the opinions as to their respective makes a stitch peculiar to itself, 
merits ore as numerous as eitlier ; .we ' whicil is called after the name of thq 
will, therefore, eivleairoup^to point ovt inventor; these machines, both h^d 
the most prominent points of diffeAdnce ei^d treadle, work with one thread 
jn thfe several machmes, and leave our only^Hhey are easv’to ]»<ove, and very 
ra&teN»>jto form ^eir own conc]psicns. expedi^,ious, as well as neat iu the^work 
Hand Machines. — These are liiuch' .they turn out; they seem simple iu* 
cheaper thaiiithe foot or tre^emachir^es. ^eir mechanism, andxi:^'u]i&||ly noise- 
The majority of them what is less. ' ^ 

called the chain-stitch, andi7ii^^k>iiiakes ^ Howe's orinnal machine formed a 
a ridge on {he wrong side; fimilar in lock-stitch with two threads, the upper 
appearance to the old-fashioped tambour one taken from the common reel, and the 
stitch; this is supposed to be less uhderonefrom a small steel rcelfastened 
durable than a lock-st||^h, and to give inside a stfel shuttle ; this mode of 
way readily if the thread be impioperly forming the stitch is still use^^ the 
fastened ; our own experience is, tha^^ Thomas, Singer, Simpson, Fmrence, 
carefully done with a good machine, Wanzer, and some ^thers. The shuttle 
strong <,fino thread,^ and a small, neat stitph is similar in appearanoe on both 
stitch, the jyork will be found sufflcidhtly sides^f the work. The nuuhiaes using 
strong* fbr the ordina^ purposes of it are heaviir and more noisy than the 
ma^g lakes' children’s cotton Wheeler and Wilson, b^ they are ad- 
and riii^lin under-biothing. There mirably suited for heavy werk, and for 
a great many of the haad machines, dif- , manufacturingpurpo jes. 


j»o 


ChUdren and Chukens are always pecMng: 


Tub (Jsotbb Bakbb maobines 
^ork 'with deedles and threap, 
*1rhi^ form aridg-e on the underside of ue 
eloth \ the stiCchds particulai;^ elastic. 

Hi3(ts Choosinoca Machine. — 
If expense is no object, and the intend^ 
ing purchaser is able to worl^a treadle 
m£;hine, it is certainly bes^ whether 
a double or shigle thread machine, and*| 
will be found the cheapest in the end. To 
ascertain thekind of machine most suited 
to Ibe wo{k which it is intended t6 per- 
form, it is well to 'visit tfie sale-rooiiis 3l 
the pi^cipal manuihctuiers/ where the 
attendants are always willing to afford 
every informoktion^ and to pennit pur- 
chasers to se^if they cai^ make a ruc- 
cessfhl attempt^ at using the machine. 
Choose one that seems easy to loom and 
easy CO work, as 'xVell as simple in the 
mode ^ cluf nging the needle, cotton, '^c. 
^Endeavour to t&e out a'nd reset the 
Change the cotton. Alter the 
length of stitch and/&&he tension. , In- 
structions are generally given in the way 
of usinp the machine free of charge, 
and it is well to try several machinesJ 
J>eforo deciding on the final {jpurchase.^ 
Some makers hire out their jnachinss,,! 
allowing t{ie user the optior bi 
ing auerwBT^^; others arrange for 
monthly payments. Wilcox and/^ibbs c| 
«Send their machines on trial for a month, 
eV^^out any charge, to any intending 
purchaser, and ^ake arrang^ents 
for mont^y payments Edth the '^r. 
A mUiogany or 'walnut stand *With a 
*bover \'^ vg^ convenient^ as dust i^tl 
most injneous to se'aipg macliines, and 
' the ^^Bavenpoits*’ are extremely orna- 
mental as well as useful. ^ c 

• ' Hints on the Manage- 
ment 6f Chickens.— c 

*' In May, chickens thrive all day." 
is the month for chickens, although 
ft u ^yue that man/ thousands have 
been hatched in the earlier month^ 

^ The weather beghs to beVcumnA^d 
' ’ chickens whic^ nave been 
bring March ai^ Apnl are 

^thl^stwmw^ and best, particu- 

liriy v ribiOlse kinds and intended for 

" 'Opinions vary with respect 
to the treatmentdr younj;. chickens,cbut 


we shall give afev^^Urections suggoptcd 
byOa lady who h^ had a long and 
profitable experience ri rearing all kinds 
of poultry, both for elhibition andL 

After embboino fEom the bhells, 
thc^ chickens should .not be removed 
onder the ben; they ore at first 
weakly and wet, but in a few bourn 
they become th^ou^ly dry, and it is ' 
dot unl^itheir little qi^nt heads peep 
frcmi u^er ‘the fealji^of' the hen 
she should be jemo^ed from the nest. 

• Many ‘persons igiagine thg,t the chickens 
re^u&e feeding as soon as hatched; 
this is an error. At the time of hatch- 
ing,; thd* ramoins the yolk ore drawn 
int^'fhe l^estive cai^f of the chick, 
anil> constitute iCs first food; this will 
last it:foSm twenty to thirty hovi^si uuu 
then the chickens are strong and active 
on ^e leg^ and ready to eat with 
avidity. 

As HOARDS the F1F.BT FOOD FOR 
THE Yot/No BIRDS, there is nothing ap- 
pioaching in value to a mixture of equal 
parts of mted bread, yolk of horde 
iogiled e^gs, and oatmeal, slightly moisb 
ened'^ith water. This is the best 
^od for «he first fortnight ; then add 
gradually fto 'It groats, hemp seed, and 
green Md, such as cress, lettuce, cab- 
bai^e, and leeks, chopped fine.” If tho 
Veather is uold'knd wet, add a little 
poWdeiBGSl pi^bnto to tho food dbc&sion- 
ally^ also a httle finely minced meat «>' ^ 
^suDB$itiiito for worms hnd insecii, fresh 
curd, and luq^-hoiled eggg. mashea up 
wi*jh the shmls. Feed &e chickens 
early in morning, and often during 
thb dalyy ^yibg but little nt a time ; the 
water vessels should ho shallow and 
firequenUy'‘!fefilled, and so arranged that 
thb chickens cannot get into them. 
Tl^w the food* on the ground to 1ho« 
(^ckens ; they aHU then pick up gravel 
i&ng with it, which is necessary for the 
^gestion of their fqpdf Of course, th^re < 
is not BO much necessily fora sitbstitnto 
for the natural animal food*A^]mn me 
hen^have a free range, and can Mrafoh 
for worms andvinsects for*the h^od. 
Chickens some^'es will not ^ their 
feathers properly ; this foay arise either 
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^il^the cold of iSb Y^ather or 
deliflacy. In eithoif case they shoulabe 
^hly fed ; breas'soahed in ale, or even 
in may he necessary, and a plen- 
tiful supply or bamd& tuid oruslrad 
oyster shells to provide themVitl^lnne. 

It is important that a. he^ yfiXK 
CHICKENS should be very well fed. As 
Cobbett used to semark, If slfa, dees 
nod ^ve miUn she ^ves h^t ; ** a^d 
fjMCttcal expellee, as well al theory, 
P^es that oniSlia heat requires fo^ 
for <ts ipamtendhce. A hei} witl^ 
chickens, if ^orly fed^ drags her pro- 
mny about in search of food, ta^g 

ing them -mtn oy^!^-exertidh ; baS^ 
well fed, ^e ^rooda thefh c^fully, 
ijindioqly scratches to supply Ihegfi 
pubs and dainty* aninuu food. Both 
hen and chickens nuist ^e caiefidly 
and warmly housed at niglyt, mid d^ver 
allowed out until the dew is quite 
off the grass. ® 

X;^How TO Fatten Youno Poultht. 
^^oil Patna rice in skimmed milk and 
;water till it is swelled out/ and add^^ 
teaspoemful of sugar. Feed thq, fo^Is 
three times a day, mvin^ thegi as mn(>h 
as will* fill them at onc^ tlyx)wing thb 
food, which must not be too ^oist, on 
the groffnd. Let them have clean water 
to drink. By this «me^od the ffeah 
will hare a clear whiteiiess, and os the 
jn ce ^ oes ££»*, and iq very inei^ensive, 
tnS^pMcess willabe found che^ and a 
sawing of time. A portion of afiimolj 
mixed with*v’egetable foo<f, causes poul- 
try to thrive rapidly, bifoithey should 
be confined to a vegetahld* 'dj^ t*8ome 
time before^ey are killedf ^ 

Boating. — There can be no doubt 
thflt the skiQ and hardmood of our 
sailors, by which we jiave gained our 
* pre-eminence as a naval powe^^, may 
oe said, in a great measure, to be dfie 
to the ample oppor^nitieafor obtaining 
proficseUcy in naui^al pursuits which 
ai% afferfsd by our, numerous Ikkes, 
river#, hhd estuaries. - Almost aft our 
sfilqriBwhp have^n^ered themselves 
illustrvws by maritime adventures or 
naval pnAvwso have Imgun theij car^r, 
b^pbecoxri^pg familiar in early li^ with 


J e inoD^ment off^e boat, and by 
^ying^e healthf^r,^ invigorating^ , 
and manly amusement yjhich it yiel£. 
And *it may l^e safeiy affirmed that, 
while the* management of tde boat is 
eminently '^conducive , to individual 
health sad vigoair, it ttods in no ordi- 
nary degree to foster t]^ose habits on 
which our naval and maritime supe- 
riority dep’ends. As our Raders, there- 
fore,^ may be presumed to lake an 
wt^st in the^subject, we shall present 
them wit]^ a few, practical remarks on 
boats and their management. .7 
Bowiijo boats may be divided into 
two classes, those intended for the sea, 
aiifi not made expresriytfor speed, and 
those adapteeb to rivers and smooth 
water, and built for itha special purpose 
o^ewiftness. former class contains 
a large ni^inber of boats, differing from , 
each other in figure and in name ; and 
of these our maritime villages 
thW coast exhibit' numerous examples, 
which we need not describe. The latter 
class comprises such boats as ore built 
>.*for fleetness, and of which the. most 
‘^markaile specimens are the racing 
' "lebrated on thatThaiSes. 

The ouTitiobER soAllJi^ pulled by 
one person with a single pair of sculls, 
or hy two, four, or eignt oarsmen. The 
structure of aU these boats is very 
alike, the chief difference consisting^ 
in the position of^ the M'^owlocks ; the 
boat iptended for one rov:er having 
, these exactly opposite each ot^r, and 
p those suited to two .^vj^OTfi^arsmen 
having them placed altema^ffiy. A de- 
serration of one of these boats as regards 
its build will be sufficient to indigj^te 
ony of them, j > ^ 

* The outriogea sculling boat, in- 
tended for ^ne person, is about thir^ 
feet in len^ by only sixteen ij^es in 
breadth. The bows and stem & 
vei^ fine and sharp, the former being 
fuTnished with a mie edge^f eopper. 
It hyi no ieel, and is fre^enfly con- 
stmeted of h single ^eet of mahogany 
from stem to stem. The mahogany, 
whi<fii is cidled the skm of the ooati 
ill, when sand^paper^ and varnished, 
abiut the thickness V a 'half-crown 
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piece, an^ is streng&ened libs of 
l>ak placed im^ inside at certain m- 
«4^nees from eadi other. With the ez- 
ceptiem of threa or four ip ^e j 
centre, the boat is decked either with ' 
thin mahogany or vamiohed canya% 
supported on a,ilight f^ame. ^e parts 
of^e boat thus covered'^m areach end 
are rendered watertight oy a bulkhead *| 
towards the npddle. The sculler occu- 
pies thn centre of the boat, sitting either 
on the deck or a little below its i)aye\. 
Behind aild in front of the scuUei- are 
the washboards, which on ^oth sides 
meet the water streaks of the boa^ and 
prevent any w^ter^hat may lu shipped 
from running into the cental comps t- 
ment. As mM^y observed, the other 
outrieg|er8 intends for Iteveral rowers 
are mmt in a idifailar mhnner ; those 
for eigh^t oan being about twenty-five 
cfeet lon^r man the boat jiistf described, 
rowlocks placed alter- 
natCly, instead of bein^ opposite e«ch 
other. The boats of whi^ we have thus 
given an example bein^ extremely light 
and namw, and havmg no keel, are«[ 
easily iq)set, for if they in ^le least ' 
swerve 4to eitjier one side or the oth^H 
the rower i^ tdmed into^«‘uvui^V?^'^In 
rough water ti'chey are likewise easily 
upset, and even to step into theip re- 

S 9 much care; indeed, the boat 
d be held by some one on the 
while the rowpx steps in and^8eats 
himself. . 

Ik^lba^ino to now on scuIl the 
^oung vprsinan ought to awiid the out- 
lij^r, afto^mmence his lessons in an 
orainBry eUsm, a boat sufficiently light, 
and safr at the same time. He should/ 
jnCieover, be able to pull a single oar 
well before he attempts \o scull with twq,- 
After practising the art of rowing in an 
ordiniuT skiff, the leaifier fliay change 
from t&d skiff into a small gig, and 
afterwards, as he gains skill and con- 
try his hondQn a stOf parrovrer 
bogt^ . o ** 

^ t so PBjtcTioAL a matter as that of 
^ii^lten instructians are 
e ljn yal^ to a few Judicibus 
kisiohs 1^ ti practical himd, and some 
experience on the^leainer*a part,. not 



only as to what he,)ffiould do, but^ brhkl 
besought to aWd,--exp6iience often' 
the more valuable bemuse enforced by 
the mishaps which awkwardn^m ^and 
blundering ^oibrnoply 'entail. Hever- 
theless, a ^few hints may not be alto- 
gether thrown away. 

BO^^O BBINO BUlFLBBtHAN 8CT7LL- 

mp, Ce shall refer^to it in the first 
instance, only ol^rving.at the outset 
that eithe'r rp,wing or ^lluig affords a 
good illustmtion ofi Me use of wnat 
are called, in mechw-nical p^osophyi 
^-kveri %f the eeond elasepjn. which the 
weight to be moved is between the 
ftderum and the pover. In ordtr to 
his^>first clessons* the tyro oarsman 
ou^&rto login ^^fth good steady 
boK ; bw no means ap outiiggoj^^be 
oughteto xeep a companion witn him 
who Imows how-to pull. His teacher, 
wKorcan ei^er pull an oar or steer the 
l^t, shouldTencourage him to exert all 
his powe? and pull as wildly as he 
likes, catching crabs occasionally, by 
way of a lesson of caution. The leawiker 
must bave^hiB hands properly pla^ ; 
ill’ outside hand grasping the oar with*’ 
the tlMmb above the handle, the inside 
F&nd holcdna the *^loom ? of the oar 
just where the rounded part joins the 
• ^uare, Cid keeping the thumb beneath. 
Tm> elbows must jBe kept close to the 
lides. and weliyraightened immediately 
after tho^conqiiision of the stroke. ^The 
stro^ is finished by feathering 
and &is^8 done by a turn of uie wi^t, 

' which places* the blade it the oar 
paztillel to t\8 surfhee of the water, 
ins^d. of 'vertical to the surface as 
during tkc ppll. A little limitation will 
show the le^erhow to feather his oar, 
but^it mgy remarked that feathering 
is not requisite at first. It will be time 
enougl^ to exhibit this evidence of 
advancing skillas an oarsman when the 
oar con in other respects be properly 
used. In rowing, the^bodyshotudjwing 
to and fro in a straight line with the 
stem and stenf of the boat, m eower 
should throw hfihs^^weU forward in 
ti^g hold of the w&tor with the oair, 
and he ought to Igen well Igusk* fii lift-^ 
dngit (fiit of the water; ne ought qoi 
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^ liis oar in tlv water bevond the 
; the stroke oar dught alwayf to 
k^p to that dept^ in whiw the learner 
can*iWtate him. 

ScAlinq nf^FEns Aon rowing^ 
this, that as both oars or ‘sculls ^ire 
pulled by one man, he has one*l»nd 
only for each. The rower must occupy 
precisely the cex^e of the boftt.; he 
must pull wi^ equaf force with*eaj^ 
n^or scull, auk if he can. feifther them 
Tiemust do so wifi both at the same 
Instant. , ^ • 

MAn(Euyiiis.~In rowing-boats these* 
are aU alike in principle, and all appli- 
pcations of the mechanical theoi;y of oars 
and rowing. iftiy mention g/an 
example such da the ]Qpllow«ng • 

* Hnj.mva w/TER ifl th% melbod 
adopted for checking more or leSk sud- 
denly the progress of,the Jioat by do- 
ping the oars and sculls siq^ultane<fi»y 
into the water on both sides. If thea^ 
are seycral o8rs, the boat ndyr be in- 
^tantly stopped in this manner, and. if 
otlSaside continues to pull while the 
t)tl)^r side holds water, th|^ boat will 
Vim quickly round towards tlm sloe 
not rowing. ^ 

Bac&ino y eifented ^ pushing the 
blade of the oar througn tub water in 
the direetion opposite to that ohowing, 
and feathering the oqf as it leayes&g 
water, f)y which means t^e boq^ is fiade 
to meye backwards. • * 

cqpsisfs <4 row^ iirith 
half power and quickness, that ft to say^ 
with a rate tf about twenty-fiye str^es 
in a minute, whereas ^or *<ro'^inng 
hard" the number of strgki^ m abeut 
fi>rty-two, and for a “ spurt •fifty or 
fifto-fiye per minute. • 

THE BEST LENGTH OF STlmiyB is that 
whmh all the rowers can conyeniently 
■maintain without reacihing so far for- 
w&TdB as to be unsteaay in the drop,^ 
swinging so for back as tobear too hard 
upon t])ie oar, and (^oasion a do.wnward 
pull upon^the boat * 

The oest style of stroke ELthal 
which does not cduse Ae boat to jerk ; 
the stroke *ought to bd^n ^th a neqf 
and de&cat^ |rop bf« toe oar in the ^ 
water without any splash; thcT^lrer 


(Ettohine hpld of the jrater at once, and 
yidualtf mcreosing m^ower as the 
resistance is remoyed. ^ ^ 

KsEPiyo TINE consISts^of the feather- 
ing of thd onrd, andtof thbir*recoyery, 
executed bj^the whole crew exactly at 
the sam^mom^Rt. > 

. Keeping stroke consists of the eimct 

I imitation of the stroke*oar by those 
behind hifli, both as to the depth and 
the length of water taken.* Th&simul- 
taneous actiomis of great imjyirtance to 
thefeloci^ oi the boat ; a crew pulling 
well andT accurately together* being 
always able to beat a cre^ eyen of bettto 
men whdse action,* owing to yarious 
stales of rowing, is not simultaneous. 

To Cleagi Jal.-v-Use the softest 
brush that (mn be Qjro^red, to rqmoye 
tl^ dust in tne most gentle manner from 
the caryir^,pna then touchdthe j<et with 
a little good oil on a bit of cotton wool,* 
and polish with wash-leatheW(%as9iSl) 
process requires the greatest care, as the 
carving makes the jet so brittle. 

Home-made Bread and 
Baker^s Bread.—It is a .well- 
dmown fict that baker's bread is yery 
mqjje^b inferior, both an agfeeable- 
neBsaa(r*Vtsto$ to ho^q-made bread. 
This difference, howeyer, fioes not ori- 
ginate BO much in the adulteration of 
the flour or the bread, as in the different 
method of fermentation had recourse to* 
in eash cose. Thesuutriiiye properties 
of each kind of bread are nearly %qual, 
but although the baker's br^ nug( 
[Eoften be Wliiter thaj^tlsat ^nich u 
home-mafie, it ought to b^r^ome in 
min^ that the whitest bread and the 
best cooking flour are by no means J}ie 
most nutritious. , ^ * 

• The Best Way to make 
Home-made Bread.— It may 
seem almost superfluous in theas days 
to offer a receipt for making br&, but 
sonm of ORT readm may reside in the 
coUhtry, «t a disrance firogi a good 
baxen and they may not be unwilling 
to try a method of making bread, which 
we jean confidently regommend from 
many years' personal experience of itf • 
excellence. U woulj appear, also, that 
the^deaof the'superioxfty of home-made 
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ovef of ofdinii^ balceTSi as 
the ^ 

of^eVei^^esI^ begin ciBr dekrip- 
tionwitibi ^‘ • - 1 

' Hdw "to make Yeast. — ^Pnt two 
Ounces of hops Mto ni&b pinft of cold ] 
watek', and lialf an Aour ; strain it * 
hot| and dissolye in the liquor two 
ounces^of tabll salt and half a pound of 
moist sugar; when lukewarm put a 
pound of fiouT into a baehi and poi^r oil 
it . the liquor by degrees, t'jtirring it 
roiu^^ the liquor and the dour are 
oyamy. mixed^, half a pmt of old 
yeast, — ^if there is'not any left froir a 
former brewing, brewer’s yeast, well 
Uandied, wi)l no. If the weather be < 
cold,^t the pad with its (Contents near 
the stpye for forty-eight hours. On 9he 
cthirj £ty Bbil and mash th^ee pounds 
potatoes, with their skins, and 
■ with thq> Jiquor. On the 

fourtlx day stir the yeast thoroughly 
and strain it through a sieve into a t^o , 
a^on botUe, cork and tie*' it down J 
finniy,^Ond keep it in a cool cpllm*. Iti 
|houldr.}>e shaken before being usef'^ 
^alf a pint V this should be 

l^t to add a new brew.' 

A Quicrbh Way to make Yeast. — J 
^oil an ounce of hops in two quSets of 
for half an hour; when milk- 
Vann, stir in a teacupful of flour and 

« a^teacupful of sugar ; then pbt in a 
^ ^ of tfib last yeast (brewerVs yeast 
, d^ thu is not to be. had). Two/I 
hours iSh** p%b til three potatoes mashed' 
small, and let it stand in a warm place 
by the fire about ten hours ; then ddd a 
, tei.oiipftil of salt. Stir well, and then 
put it away in a cool 'place. This is^a 
vei^ good receipt, and takes only one 
day to make. c 

To tyr Sponge TonVOmiAn. — Take a 
of yeast as already prepared, put 
rinto a deep eartheciware -pto, add six 
fioopy potatoes boil^ break them 
it l^els while hot ^nto the pan 
)i;^pi|jr^jgmts of warm W|tthr and half 


. to rise : 

B|Maraii^ W A ti^gh seveuW 


pounds of best fioi^ir* niake a hole iq the 
centre of the 'flour^ with the han^ and 
when the yeast has aiaen and apfi^rs 
firothy, pour it gen^y tSuoug^ a ooVilider 
thu hole, staling »t the safi^ time 
enough ofithe flour to it to make it of 
ths^oonsistehce of very thick batter; lay 
the trough before the fire and coyw it 
closely, partioularly in cold weather; 
let k remain imaifiturbed till early 
ifionung, jyork the wh^,of the flour 
into it rn the usut^ ^dy> wettingi^ix 

z f.i 1 ;n_ ij.1. 


butter' melted m warm prater, i 
the dough to nse in a wann place for 
four hours; the oven should th^ be 
rea^y fdr Jits reception, but not too hot ; 
make^ihe dqugh into loaves and bake it 
wdifl; this wul be ascertained by run- 
hing intd'each loaf oAiflner knife f a int> 
knife comes out clean the bread is done 


If GermIcn yeast is preferred to the 
home-made, excellent Vead may be 
made frdm it in the following manner : — , 
Dissolve two ounces of good, Gcijp^-*” 
yeast m two and a half pints of waml 
^,/ater, murthis well into three poundt 
of flovr, and stand the pan, in which it 
^ in a very warm ^place; when it has 
risen add to iba pintand dhalf of warm 
water ix which an ounce and p half of 
sa^ has been mixed, and six pbunds of 
3our ; kneodr thd whole well together 
intoHlepigh, set it near the fire till {t has 
risen, ^en nihke into loaves and bpV''. 

Sp dl a 'B r e K d.—Tef every 
jKiund of flopr put half a, teaspooiiful 
eadi of finely powdered bi^bonate of 
BodaJaita^'acid, white sugar, and salt ; 
mix tUb 9 ^ve &7 well in mim u: the pro- 
portion of a^bieakfast cupnu of mi]k to 
each poundcof flour. Make Ike' Abligh 
ra&er s^ and work it as littile as pi^i- 
ble; each pound makes a loaf, 7!^hickk 
miirt ue b^ed iinmediatdy dn" 
nlbulde^ 

Soda Scones.— ]( ourpounda ef flour, 
two^uiioes of buttWf one oune^ Of Ibi- 
caibonate of soda, , half an^" owpa^ of 
tartado acid,'.ai)4 a ^yuBot of but1;%^*lk. 
Tlui is tibo bestigeeecpt for making sm 

{ OAXiB.«^Hix aPt^h^pooaiul of 
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soda aad one of tartaiio acid with h^ » 
t^sflUonM of salt, melt five ounces of 
Dut^ in a large capfiA of milk, and 
these ingptedien&f^ ipound of nour, 
half 'iLj^und of moist iugar^ and two 
ounces *of cgraifay #ee^^ork into/a 
soft dougl^ if not wet enough add more 
milk, put into mince-pie pans to MQm. 

Soda Curbant*. Cakes. — ^Ru9 into 
.one pound of dry^our one drae^ pf 
‘bicarbonate of^soda, oie 'drachm of ta^ 
tftno acid, and^Httle salt ; afld half a 
pduiM of butte^iftree quartem of a 
^ound of moist sd|pr, a pound of 
washed cunnids, thirty eweet and a few * 
bitter ahnonds pounded, and moke into 
^ softdough wiu milk; divide i^to little 
cakes, and bakd in a tuick oy#n. ^ 

•To KEEP Bebad ^oi8 »— Place^in 
^k^kj^pan a koardpierced vtgth hotei^ 
and 80 ^ supported as to be a coif^le of 
inches from the bottom of jhe pan ; let 
there be an inch depth of jrater iif fhe 
pan ; put the bread oh the board an^ 
cover the pai^with the lid. eThe en- 
i^osed.air wUL then prevent tne brc|id 
nbm becoming too dry. 

• ^hite Soup.— Ta^e iw good 
Imuckle of veal, i Ib^ of lean ham, twl 
large onions peeled but not .sheet, foi 
blades *of mgee, asdess^s^nM 
whole white pepper, hair a fkaspoonfdl 
of Oayeipe, and five quarts <9 water ; 
let all. simmer till the meat is off dbg 
bones wd the qudnuty {(buoed p|arly 
one-kalr. Beat 3 oz. of s^eef Anonds 
iMidimhard-bojJied yol|||9 of five pggs 
in^ mortar to a paste ; strain th^soup 
and add the eggs and aftmonds; 
before going to table stir in a piiff of 
good cream, and lay a nio^ piec^ef (oll 
stuck with ilmon^s in the tureen. 

White Sovjp Maigre. (A 
Fr^ch Becipe.}— Boil a efipf^ of %er- 
nupelli, i^th a uttLe mace and some ^t, 

• in a quajtt of water, ti^ the vermipelli is 

very soft ; whisk uie ^olks of thme 
eggs in the soup tureen; pour the v8r- 
mmeU} and water the eggs, and mkr 
thfia ell well together. • 

S^nrel SoUPiOrSoupklaBonne 
Femme, — Slice an oniOhin Ihin 
put it int(f a stew^pan^dth a quarts 
apounh'of {^u{^; le^it stew till nearly 


soft, but tmfbso^h]^, mincetii^alettuc^ 
thr^ hah^uls of sopel, and a lit% 
cnpiTil; m these to ti^lhicn, with ai 
liAle pepper, salt, and sffimieg ; stir tOV 
•the vegetjilb^B ^ neariylsooked ; then 
pour in a qtiait e)f goad white etocK and 
atablespocmfUof powdered'white sugar; 
when it ^ hqUed up, lav it aside to 
cool; carefuUy^skimoffall fat, and whin 
*about to serve pour it bailing on three 
yolks of eggs well beaten with a qiiarter 
of a^pint of good milk;* serva with 
a^peis of lightly toasted breii^. 

tforseradish Sauce.-^ 
Grate as imich hofseradidi as wijl fill a 
breakfast cup, mix with it ttoo teaspodn* 
fuls of pdwdered white' lugar,* and one 
ealh of salt and pepper, a.^e88ert-8poori- 
I fill of made mu^ard, an^ enough vinegar 
'* to make the whole aa thi(£ as^ rich 
oryun ; a snSaU cupfbl* f cream is also 
a Veat improf dfaient. Tp use with 
roast beef tne sauce is heated by being < 
placed in a jar in the oven tilw^Qgaacj 
bu^it must not A>#~-and it is very good 
cold, to eat with any cold meat. DouUe 
this quantity may be made at a time; 
|eit will keep for some weeks if bottled. 
The# Game of Cricket.-^ 
Ins is on e of our most pgpulai^games. 
It m^^^Aself •highly mte^^sting; it 
requires such pemonal Vdtfvity as most 
conduces Jto physical development ; the 
exertions it demands are made under 
circumstances most favourable toheal&« 
and cheerfulness ; ppd it g^s into ener- 
getic action perseverance, qelf-oontroh 
rapidity and accuracy of ^ ooservatiem. 
jhand other qualities of jni nd j# g^af 
value in the most impmxSmt dm serious 
affi^ of human life. 

• It is uzmecessary to occupy our teo 
limited space by an enumeration of Ae < 
implements or \naterial8 ^uisite to 
Ae game. These are wdl known, and 
can be reefllily obtained. We 'shril, 
thereibre, fiizniw a brief desftiption 
of tiie gyne itself, which is played 
either ,as the f single ificket** -er 
“ double wicket” game. 

Ilf DouslEtE wiQKBT there are 
sides of eleyen players each. Havinig 
tossed fbr sides, one of the two pariiee 
Ims ihe first itmingg, and two ci the 
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number defend wiSkibU with a bat 
eaeh, the o^fieryfemamixi^ d&eng ^ 

The ^pOBitoT^ty, or nde, are 
obcupied in **^Lcung;** by them the 
attack* is carried xm, their des^ being 
to '* tal^e Hie wiefbts *’ of^tne strikei-a 
by bowHng at either of them four ballf 
infliccessionfrcftnthe ‘*bewling|-crease'* ' 
of the opposite wickets. /The striker is 
** out ” u the ball bowls off either of the 
**trailsi" or ]^w1b a stump but of the 
ground!^ and in certain ouier ciifum- 
stances, laid down in tl^ laws of^9 
game. He is then replaced lur anouu 

Air t*i_ , 


wite his bat the ball as it^bowls up^o 
him, and ii^ in doing th^ he drives the 
ball to a conridsra^e distofice, he runs 
to the OTposite ** popping crease,*' and 
^back ajain,«naking the run to and fro 
once or twice, or as often as possible 
(fuSSu^fiae ball, which he struck away, is 
rctuizied. For each of such runs a sdtre 
of one is made, and the side which has 
the greatest score wins the game. 


from the usual regulations. The 
is garried on bg^ tils other side pUtoe^ 
in the field according to their numbers. . 
If there are less than mve players on. a 
side certain bo^ds a^markedb/^ no 
)mket-keej>eir u rdk^uired, «nd all the 
fieldegB may be in front of the line. 

; Th% laws of sinolu wicxBT are 
in many instances the same as those 
fiixed-^r doub]p bricket, with tiie 
addition cf such as are ^dered neces- 
sa^ by the mature and^ebuliaritiej^k 
this ganSe os compai&^th the otner. , 
Mucilage, Liquid 
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m hip own side, till the whole party, or J Gum. — ^This %nay be procured from 
aide, are ip likg manner **put gut.’* It | the stationers in bottles, price Id. each, 
is the business of the stiuer to strike 


bottles, price : 

Wl^n. required in large quantitiCs it« 
should be prepared at home. Put three 
omc^eT of gifb-arabic (^Aiich is cheaper 
tfi: oAl-shops) in an earteofner^iu 

vessel containing half a pint of cold 
water. If the Mquid is occasionally 
stinod, the cum in twenty*four hours 
will be dissolved and thepiixture ready 
for use. Cork the bottle securely, or 
the mucilage will become mouldy. ^ ' 
To Waterproof TvvelSa^ 


The laws of double wickbt, asfi ^loa^Sj»— Dissolve half a pownd« 


revised by the Maryleboue (flub, th^ 
best authority on the subjecJ^nfilQ^^de 
universal^ pdopted in^ Great Britain. 
They refer to a number of particulars 
more or less important, such af the 
'^gteht and size of the ball, the dimen- 
wi^ of the bat, the number and position 
of the stumfs, Ok. They lilftjrise 
deteifune «tiie manner in which the 
bowlei^hall perform his duty ; they fix , 
the ciiul^stg&MS in whiefi the stiver ^ 
is out; urn they regulate thf mode in 
whidi the fieldsmen, wicket-keepers,^ 
upQ^ircs, and players, shall peifonn* 

^ their part m the contest. 

In single wicket, the stumps being 
driven into the ground and the popping 
crease parked of, a bewling-stump is 
fixed S, twenty-two yards from the 
wicket, and a bowlii)g-crea8ecnarkefl at 
the pioper«distance, St which the bo^r 
must owivM his ball. Tfie gai^e is 
defigoded by the batsman or striker, 
who Btettds 8t|he popping^crease, end 
who is ifriderstood to be b^d by the 
laws of single w»^t if they ^er 


ofuiqp in two quarts of boiling w'ater, 
awd pour solution into a vessel 5on- 
fiuning two gallons 01 coldtpring water. 
Immers^tne garment in this vessel, 
and let it remain twenty-fouf hours. 
Disliolvo a qqgrtewof«a pound of sugar 
of lead-in twoiquarts of boiling water, 
and pour the Sblutipn into another 'vbsspl 
containing twW gallon* of coldes^Rng 
Vatei*. Take the garment from the ftut 
vesfel, gentlf wring or pfbss it, and 
immerse it in the second vessel. Lot it 
remafiiC|i/^uT8, gently wring it, and 
hang it in thb shade toriry. ^his receipt 
has been tijed, and found to onsu’er 
admirabte. * 

To Clean«Wash-leather 
GloV^S. — Remove the grease spots 
bjorubbing wkh magnesia or cream of 
tartar, prepare a l^er of lukewarm 
wa^ and white soap ; wash the gloves 
in it,* wring them, a^d squeeze thdoi 
thioiwh a frw^ lather. Riitk# first 
in Itmewaim wi||er, jnen in| cold, , and 
sttetoh them (on wOoden hands, Jfpos- 
«0ible) tq dry in the sun on befbro a firot 



He that would pull dRose^ must expect to be scratched. by tHt^horm . 


June is t^e second mon& in the year 
aving only tldiiy^d^s. ItSgas cf^d 
J[ow-mon& by^e Saxons. ^ 0 
Cook’s Cal^dar for June. 

Fisk i$r Seaso^. — sahnon, 
sturgeon, haddock, herring, spimards, 
soles, plaice, flounders, smelts, oarpf 
eeSs, dabs, dory, macker^b mullet, perch, 
.pike, skate, t«)ut, whitihg, whitebait, 
lobsters, crabs, prawns, cnjyfish, and 
shrimps. ' k ^ 

Meat in Season. — Beef, veal, imut- 
ton, lamb,' pork, buck ye nson. ' 

Poultry and Gave in Teason. — 
Ohickdns, ducklings, green geese, tur- 
key poults, fowl& rabbits, ^ leverets, 
pigeons, plover, wneatears, wild duj^, 
rooks. ^ 

Vegetables SbasoxI. — Asparagus, 
artichokes, beaiUi, Gabbage,v^auliflowers, 
spinac^^ turnips, peaa,> radishes, niiiw 
>. potatoes, lettuce, and salad^> of all sorts, 
•iftHTWV™* ®ntUvc, French beans, 
^loll^ vegetable moj^ow, and herbs of 
all kinds. 

Fruit in Season. — Cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, strawbeiries, me- 
lons, early apples, and summer pears. 
Grapeii^, apricots, and peaches xorced ^ 
a hothouse. '' , 

Gardendf’S Calendar for 
June. <. 

Oolm weather in June sets com in tone.** 

In June, the careful gardener will bo 
rewarded for all l£Jd previous toJ^and 
forethoughi, by plentiful crops of vege- 
^ablesji^Pcas, beans, cauliflowers, spi-^l 
nach, ekijy i»oL*toes, come ^pidly to | 
perfection, and as they are us^ up, the 
^und which they occupied, must 
DU utilized and got ready to receive 
crops for autumn and rzinter use. For 
this purpose 'begin to sow beans, brcK 
coli, Brussels sprouts, cabbages, &c. ; 
plant Ci^t vegetable mafrows, pumpkins, 
capsicums, and tomatoes in good rich 
warm spots; also^cabbagis, safoy, 
caulifloweos, and endive in day s^^ 
plaoe. Trehuh up celery add ; 

sow salad, early turnips, sjpuuudi, and 
radish se^. The fruit-trees will ba in- 
fested wkh green and must be 
watered wi^th tobacco- water, or some of 


the compounds -recommended for^o 
puipose. Cover ^u^^trees with neu to . 
defend them fc(m bir^. Clear goese- 
I berry and currant bmhes of insects 
^ bw watering wit^^ lime w^ter, or apithd- 
in&lime po^dere^ or soet, on the 
ginypvsi around each bush. Thin out 
vines, eremoving aU superfluous wood : 
attend, to the strawberry beds, and 
lay straw under the ^ruit, that it may 
net be ipj^ured by rain L)<prepare rasp- 
berry beds for next and stn^ 

berry plants for forcing. Thewatemig 
.of both vegetabloB and flowers muiit be 
carefully attended to. The roses are in 
their greatest beauty, imd must be con- 
stai^tly svatebed, ^<1 the insects re- 
moved, by waterix^ or fumigation; 
pick dif all deci^efl leavft and deformed 
buds. ,, When tiie flowers have ' 

and bloomed one day, th.e decaying 
blossom ougSit to be cut away, cutting 
back to a sta^ng good bud, from which 
dmew stem and new flowprs will come. 
By this pi^css the plants will be kept 
blooming almost perpetually. Dry 
lay aside bulbs, anemone and* ran(Sn- 
Ciuus roots y plant out pinks, carnations, 
danliaf, chrysanthemums, and large 
aimuals ; put stakes to hollyhocks and 
6ther plai^(8 psquirihe support; trim 
biennial^/ind perennims, and see to the 
general neatness of lawns, beds, and 
{jraVel walks.^ . 

Fi^nacoous Substances 
as Food. '— ^The most wholetome 
mid siut^tive of all vegetable subeMl!^ 
are those called farinaceous, and am«.€ig 
thefie, wheat Occupies the highest place. 
Home-made bread made with leaven in 
the-Utfwl wap, and a day or two old, is 
extremefy digestible* and«uintritiou8 ; 
the baker’suhread ought to be equally 
Bo,4andwno doubt it often is. hut 
there is reason to^ suspect, that the flour 
or the^ bread, mqy contain substances ' 
w^ch Natun never intended to be 
mingled with them. All new bread, 
whidi may be callSd unripe, i% very 
difficblt of digestion, and very pnwhob* 
someip Bread nmde with new fleur it 
less digestible than that made pf oH 
flpur, (uthongh if mult be adihittqdHt ift 
l(,more palatimle. ttPuddi^gt^ tua^ie of 
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its ^Yow 1»y being mucli and long 
|Kposed.|0 the air» a£^ ticSs can hardly 
leluvoid^ if a large quuitity be laidiar 
and the con8iimpti(»k he at the some 
tune 


flow are wholesome, when taken in 
•mdderation, but arf lefs easy of diges- 
, tioB than bread. j^Tne same remarkmay ■ 
be^iDwde as to natter pudding, York- J 
shw jBudding^ maoar^, and verni-*' 
cell!, and in generftl all dfskes ma^ of 
flour mixed up into paste, and either 
boiled in wal^ or stewed in dbutter. 
People who are in great vigoijr may 
not experience anjr g|pat inconyexiience 
from them, hut they ore uiisuited 4 o 
fthfise whose'stobaa^s ore weak, or those 
.whS^are recovez!^ j&om illness. 

BIblby is perfectly Vholesome, and. 
pearl barley* ^ell boilell in water, forms 
a nutritive drinl^ and extremely well 
•ada^ed to the.u8e o^the sick.* 

Oats, made mtoeneal or j^bat^ 4 crm 
a* common arable o# d^eCT espSsi^y 
trosniig the labouring classes ih 'iguious 
rountries. ,When*well boiled, the oat- 
meal produces a thick mucilage, ju a 
liigh dome nourishing, wUblesome, and 
digestime. T^cn poured into a plat^ 
and of a good consistency, it us eaten 
milk, and is well Imown in the 
JoWiern part of Great Britain as por- 
ridge. This porridge is •aditfirabl3i 
adapted as food for youx^ persox^, and 
it con hardly fail to be an widence of 
this, that b)vthe ^dvicefpf ^ir James* 
Clarke it was made no inconuderable 
part of the daily food of her Majests’s 
children during thpirusarl^ years. * • 
BiCE^It is unnecessary te^iflnn, 
that ^ce is extremely xtutritive and 
whoUiome, 'wheg we rexlembe^that it I 
is only food of many xniUioBS df the*' 

native inhab^nts of India? It is, hc^- 
ever, most digestible when eaten with 
some condiment, such as ^innmudh s;>r 
nutmeg. • • * 

Hints about Groperies.— 
Wlftt has been' alre^y stated as«to 
I marketing is in a grea^^ measure appli- 
^ble to toe purchase of groceridt. It 
is salSsst to deal wi£h wefi-known axil 
respectable tradesmen. Thebestarticles 
*are noU only the mSst wholesome, but 
als» the eoonomioal. It is*not 
' alwaye? economical to purchase Ivge 
quantities of ^roaeries. Some thi^ 
lo£ sfliqp of^th&bAt qifalities by being, 
too long kept 9X00, for ihstance^ loses 


uO BHUtJKe # m • 

Loaf SuftAB.-r-When loaf sugar is 
*of good quality it has afine white gloss, 
a close toxturer and the taste is sv^ 
without any peculiar flavour. 

Moist Suoab, when is bi^t, 
and composed of c^staBked p^ftides. 
If tSb sugar be moist and duU-looking, 
it i%of iioerios quality. * 

Bice, aft a general rule, ought not to 
be laid in in l^ge quantitieB. The East 
India ric# is smalljin toe gram, ai^ 
^qj^owish in colour, and some kinds of 
It are excell&t. I^e Cdlolina rice, on 
the other hanf, is lar|e jn. the grain, 
and white ix^colour.* • ^ 

Dried pnuirt ought to bq clean 
and dry, and yet fresh in Appearance. * 
When adhering toother in luiM>iy|\^e>Aj 
ar^enerally infeyor in qualit)^ 
Kindles, whether wax or composite, 
improve by keeping, when stored in a 
dry, cool place, and kept from the lig^ht. 

Soap approves bv keeping, becoming 
A^er, and not rubbing dojm so^st as 
|*wn\>?^A:;f^<^d moist. It^s an advan- 
tage to buy it wnolesaloratobr than by 
retail. 

‘ Hfuts on Fruit as an Ar-j, 
tide of Food. — There are tiuags 
when a pound of ripe strawberries or ' 
grapoEff are worth Aore SB food^ than 
double ihe amount of beef^ mufton, 
even of bjread. In summer^e do* 
not requii^ food that creoto or in- 
crease animal heat ; therefore fruit and 
vegetables, being lighter and less nutri- 
tious, will supply all our requirement!^ 
and it is during 4 hat seasoiv that toe 
mbre acid frmts, such as cuirantsr 
gooseberries,* raspberries, strawberries, 
and grapes, are in*their gMtest perfec- 
tion, and are therefore likely to exer- 
cise toe most benegcial effects on the 
huiai&n system. The use of ripe fruit 
keeps flthe ]^ood cool, ante prevents 
fevexi^ess. All fruit is not equally 
wholesome ; stone fruit, such as cherries, 
idums, peatoes, apricots, are, as a gene- 
leral ru]j^, consider^ asagore apt to pro- 
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Better is a Small Fish than an Empty Dish: . 

i * c = 

duce derauMment of the stomach, "when Aeroweoot CusTaED. — Take 

oat^ in Quantities, fhan ^ pixAi of new inAlk,«mix a large iea-^ 

smaller fhiitci^Snr than ripe applet, spoonfulof arrowroot j^ith a pomon of 
pears, &o. ^ , the milk, ccdd. Beat tii^o eggs, swejBten 

In note climater fruif is fl^ariahly and flayour^ taste, rsiid pof^r the 
eateE at breakfast, and this/^ough con- wnele inta trie renfainder df the milk 
trory to usual practice, is undoubt- wh&e« stirring it. Boil about three 
edfy the best and safesVtime^o eat it. miniitsj, in the same y'ay as boiled 
An old Frenoh proverb, '^and one that custard 

experience ha^ proved true, >iay8 of an Buancmanob. v- (fne pint of new 
apple ^t it- is gold in the moniing, m?lk, foui.tablespoonfuk'bf arrowroot, 
silver at noon, but lead at mght. one egg^ mix like p^^Sg.* Boil 
Strawberries and gooseberries are con-' minutes, stirring it all^^e time, sw^ten 
sidered to be the most whole^bme of all .and flavour it ^ithorandy cr alihond 
our native fruits. essence, and pour into s^pes. 

ArrowrADOt — Arrownsot is ob- , . Snow Cakes. — Ono pound of arrow- 
tained from ^tho roots of Mararia ^Voot, halt ^ pound ^f si^d white sifgar, 
arundinaeeaf a ^plant chiefly cultivated half -& pound, of butter minted, two eggs, 
in the West Jndia islanfls. The roots essence of lemon or flavoWing to taste ; 
are aoout a foot’ioi%, whitd*and jointed, mix the ' ingredients gi*adually ; 
and cQvere^d with pto,{#er-like scaKjS. well, and bake in a slow oven. 

• When a year old, they are dug up, biscuhs, and as an addition to 

und reduced to a milky pulp, many articled of confectionery, as a sub- 
rho^ pulp is mixed w^th water, cleaned Sbitute fot butter and egg;;, arrowroot is 
of fibres, and the starch allowed to at once cheap, nutritious, and digestible, 
settle at the bottom. Successive wash- Ib>i8 also used to great advantage i^ 
ings are employed for furthef piirifica- thickening infants’ food, beef tea, sotTps,, 
tion.* The substance is then, placed ini atui gravietr. f 

tin cares or^ barrels for exportatioiy. Str wing,— General Beharks. 
About 4OO,0DO lbs. of ariv%«»*^l are ' -«-^Tho eff'ct of stewing is sim ilur to 
annually irvipoi-ted into the United that of boilinn,. It depri .'es tie meat 
Kingdom. It is an excellent- article of ^ of mucktof its best juices and most 
£liet for invalids and children, anA is of noQ^rishing properties, leaving! it less 
^ jy (ligostion, but is only moderately 'Casy of digeFtion- than meat which is 
nutritious. It is very frequently adul- boildd.,. « 

tered with* ^^0 m^ and potato^flour. Stewed Bump c of Beef. — Bbil a 
Genuine hrrowroOt, when rubbed be- .rump ofibeof lor eight or nine kiirfk on 
^cweeif^he fibers, makes a. slight crack'ui a very slow^fire, and with very little 
lingnoisb. Tiltf 'arrowroot produced on waler, only as much as will cover the 
the forms and at the mission stations of saucepan. Put in some parsley, a laurel 
Natal, and imported by Messrs. KoDert- leaf,*a ^oveof garlic, two eschalots, a 
, sJn Cook and Co., is equal to the finest small bunch of thyme, foiff'cloves, half 
Bermuda,*' and is supplied at a mode- a nutmeg, pgpper and salt. When done, 
rote price. The few following receipts take oflNhe gravy, let it cool, and take 
for preparing arrowroot may bo safely away the fat ; th^n boil it up again, and 
recoifl-nended : — * jpur 6ver the*beof ;when served. 

Aeroweoot Pudding. — Take one 4>Stewed Beefsteaks.— Season the 
pint of new milk; -'in one-fourth of it steaks and lay then^in a stew-pan. ]^t 
while coW mix two largq tdblespoon- half, a pint of water, a blade o£ mace, 
fuls of andwieot. Boil the renminder an anchovy, a small bunch cf herbd, a 
of the milk, and stir whilst boiling into piece of butter iplled in flour, d Q^ass of 
the anowroot*. Beat up three eggs, white -wine, an4 be ofiion. Cover close, 
sweeten to taste, mix well together, and md let it stew ^ the steaks Vo tender ; 
bake in a slow 9 ^ ^n. * • then take them' out, straw tome flour 


Eat ifu Measure^ attd defy t/ie Doctor. 
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*otir them, fiy th^ in fresh butter till 
they are of a nica brewn, and pofr off 
the fat. Strata the sauce they were 
stp^ed in, anff pour it OTcr Ihem on 
dish, serving ^iib horseradish .tmd 

Stewbd Veal. — Divide intopi^ona 
part of a brt^ of veal and frf it of a 
nice brown in better. Put int^a stew-* 
pan a quart of groonipeas, together with 
onions and ^rsley. When.* they %re 
MeK^er, add soleegireal gravy ^d put in 
the pieces of Val oheady uied, and 
ste^' thtf w^ole gent^. Seaft)n with 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and a teaspoonful 
of powdered sugar. 

Stewed Leo oa Muttc^^ — Put it 
into the stei^poil with ^'tlier or 
Vater, two or threef carrots, a tifnjp,* 
«M^»don, and h few black peppaicoms. 
After coming to a boil, simmer for two 
hours and a ndf, takfi ou^e brotii*end 
vegetables, dredge the mSit with flo^, 
and put it again on the fire«to brovm, 
leaving off the cover. Pulp^he vege- 
^through a sieve, and boil them 
up M'ith the gravy, adding a table- J 
sphonful of vinegar. Pouf paft of^o* 
sauce on the meat and send the rest 
to table in a ture^. % \ * 

Stewed ^houldeh t}p ^Mutton. — 
Hang it up for three or fouflidays, salt, 
if for two days, bone it, sprinkle it jrith 
pepper and bruiseftt nmeo, lay sonlb 
oysters on it, roll it ahd Se it. 
Stew gently, with very nttle water, for 
two Lehurs, closely covefed. Ssrv^with 
gAvy havipig oysters stewed in it, thick- < 
ened with nour and butter. Bemove 
the string from the mutton an<^ tout 
S ome of tl^ sauce over ilf ^ 


►f t^ ^ . 

StbwedTLeo Of Lake.— Cover it in 
thp stew-pan with mutton^vv, putting 
in a bunch of sweet herbs \nth sbme 


b the liquor 
to keep it hot. ^itrain the grai^, and 
thicket^ it with flour and butter, ^vour 
itf w|ih •mushroom catsup and some 
lemon ]uice, and pou»it over ths^lomb 
whqa flis^. • 

Stewed Pigeons. — Make a seasoning 
of pepper,* shit, dotes, macci^ sweelf 


)ur, 0 ^ put it intd^flm, closing the 
jening. Half roast them; then stcA- 
them in good gravy, m Mttle whiio wiiio, 
whole ^perfiuaocolcmon, sw^cet herbs, 
and a small onion. Take them out 
when done, strain the liquor, skim it,^ 
thickeif it w^n a piece of butter rffllod 
in flour; then put in Ae pigeons with 
some pickled mushroomgi and stew them 
for Bve minutes. Pour the sa-uce over 
them in the dish. 

Stewed flAiiE. — Cut S pound of 
lean baefln into eubic inches, blanch it 
for flvo minutes in boiling water, and 
drain and fry it iia a stbw-pan with au 
•mco of hotter, till fried yellow ; then 
cut the fore jgirt of tl^) nore into pieces 
an inch or more in size, ^nd stc^ them 
for ten miSiutes ; then sprinkle them 
with flour and htow for t^vo minutes ; • 
add of red* French wine and broth if 
pint each, boil five minutes, 
t^prough tho colander ; then put into the 
stew-pan, with some herbs, the bacon, a 
little salt and popper, and simmer for 
twenty fliinntes. Afterwards add two 
dozen button onions, fiied in bnttq^’, 
*\and simmer again. A« littl# before 
Bci'ung add a pottle of prepared mush- 
rooms, cut up the picedfaF of hare, amt 
servj. 

CucuMBEus, TO Stew. — SUceancqiMl 
quantity of cucumbers and onions 
fry ^hem togothex in butter; strain 
them in a sieve, and putlQ^m into the 
saucepan with a gill of gra'^ two 
spoonfuls of white wi^ and eKjAade $1 
mace, ^w five or six minutes, put in 
a niece of butter rolled in ilour, salt, 
,anfl cayenne pepper. Shako tiiem well 
together till of a good thickness ; dlbh#** 
|,nd serve them^^p. • 

Mushrooms, to Stew. — ^Wipe large 
button mifthrooms with a wet flannel, 
put them in a*stew-pan with A little 
WE^r, stew for a quarter of an hour ; 
thm ^i]^*in 8alt,*flour, and buttef to 
make it a% thick as cream? do not let 
thext boiW longer than Sve minutes, 
as they must look white. Serve with 
sippets round the dish.* This makes a 
good side dish for supper or a comer 
diig^for dinnbr. % 
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Thet^eniver catne III from Good Advice . ' 


Mubhrooms, TO^RAGovT.-TTPeelfind 
out the i^de^&me large miifihrooip^i 
{den broil them on a gridiron. When 
the outeide is bVo^n, put them^into the 
stew-pan %ith warder td com them. 
When stewed ten minuteS, put in a«| 
""spqmfiil of white win^^the same of 
browning, and a little vinegar. Thicken 
with butter and flour, give it a gentle 
boU, and server with sippets found the 
dish. «v * 

Green ^eas, to Stew. — Put into tbe«{ 
etew-^an a <^uart of peas, \ lettuce, tnd 
on oniqn shced, butthr, pepper, salt, 
but no more water than remains about 
the lettucb aftir wRsbing. Stew two 
hours very geiMiy. When te be serveC, 
beat up an egg ajsd stir it^into them, or 
a littlf flour and-bittter. 

Celei^y, to Fry,.— ^ut off the 
roots and g^n tops ot six or eignt 
*head8 of celery; take off' the outside 
the ends clean. Have ready 
half a pint of white wine, the yolks<tof 
three eggs beaten fine, salt, and nutmeg. 
Kix all together with flour into a bat- 
ter, into which dipevery head, and firy 
them in butter. When done, Uy them < 
in the ' dish mnd pour melted buttej 
over them. o 

Onions;' tb Ragout.— Peel 
a pint of voung onions ; take four large 
ones, peel and cut them v^ small ; put 
Jbii’cter into a stew-pan. When melted, 
throw in the^onionr and try thegi till 
•browp*, tb^ dust, in flour and stfhke 
tjiem round till thick. Throw ih salt, 
peppei^^A quarter of a pint of good* 
imvy, i^d a teaspoonfhl ofemustard. 
•Stir ail together, pour it into the ^sh, 
:and garmsh with fiied crumbs* o^ 
•ibrdad. 

An E^^cellent Salad.— Was!i 
wery caiefuUy two good heads of lettuce, 
•one o^ndive, a handf^il of Wall salad, 
;and half a dozen of the veir young 
•onions, or one shalot, drain^the water 
tflom them and slido them spiaU, toss 
a clean cloth to take ‘off 
as much oi the water as possible; blit 
<do not press them, as that would take 
off the cxispnAis ; lay them all in a 
«alad-bowl Or gloss. Boil four eggs 
iiard, tako'out the yolks, and c^:<tho 


white in linge to fsamish the saK^;' 
Tub%ie yolks do<m with two teaspoon-/ 
fills of drv mustard, ^ne of sali^ dhd 
•one of white and Cayenne peppef,|ieell 
miW; add Jiyo degrees to. th£ four 
tab^poonftils of the best Xiucca oil, 
and rm of vinegar ; a dessert-spoonfiil 
^ of Woi^ster sauce is. an Anprovement. 
‘Mix these ingredients very well to- 
gethef^ and pour^the whole over the 
salld; stufit up till tluf dressing has 
saturate^the' salad, ]pujnradishes 
the edge, and gfmislFwith the v^te 
of eggs. 

Lobster Salad.— Prepare a 
salad as ^ove, take the meat out oLthe 
tail of one^arge o#two small lobs&rs, 
cut jt }fi twoJengthWaye^and take out 
*tl^ «andb|ig. Q^Sn cut each piece ih 
two, pfiik ttie meat eut'of the 
and lay it iq handsome pie3es on the 
salddP; also all the coral and spawn, 
kfany prefer mixing the salad dressing 
with the dobster cut in email pieces, 
but the '^ay given here makes a pret- 
tief-looking dish, and is quite as good 
Light Drinks for Sum- 
liiisr. — Ct'ARET Cup. — A bottle of 
light cMret, one- of soda water, a wine- 
glassful of powdered fugar, alarge glass 
of sherry, or Wall one of curaqoa, the 
rind of a Kmon cut very thin, a feyr slices 
of <%icumber with the rind on, a sprig 
it bojrage or nfflit, Mix* all well together, 
and iceC'it by^]^utting in six of Cjight 
lumps of clear ^ce the size of an egg. 

♦ Kingcup. — S queezS the juiR of a 
lemon into aephina bowl, a^u the rflid 
cutWery thin, an ounce of white sugar, 
a goqd-sized piece of bruised ginger, 
pour tjiem a pint an^ a half of 
boiling water, let it* stand till cold, 
then stiW,^wdd'two glasses of shei^, 
ana-ice if with lumps of clear ice. 

Cider Cup. One quart of good 
cider. Wo hottleA «f soda water, two 
glasses of sheriry, a glass of brandy, and 
one of cura^oa, the and of half a lemon 
pared, thin, a wmeglassfiil of poi^dered 
sugar, a little nutmeg, and |prig**cf 
borate or mint ; 4ce it^welL 

LfifONADB AV Last. — Thei Juice of 
slven lemons, half a pint of ^Sherry, 
rthree quarters of a poftnfi of white 




•/// blows the Wind that profits Nobody. 
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quart of boiling water ; 
ooltt eM a pint of 1ft>il- 


fu|lkri and a 
•mix, and whei!^ 6ol( 

• in^ milk ; let itestand for some lipurs, 
tkan^ sindn olecfr through a jellT-bag,, 
and mb. Thisiis always J^etter if nutde 
the day before it ia requiredi / 

OxuNOEADB. — Squeeze the jrdee of 
seven good othnges, peel three of them, 
and pour boiSngjwater over the peel, 
cover it close till coil, boil watd( and 
sugar togethSv to a tMn smp, skin 
'ctiiQ^y ; whta ^1 are coldj^mix the 
•juice, the infusmsi, and the syrup well 
togmer,*wiyi as mu^ more il^ateras 
will malm a rich drink, strain through 
a jelly-bag, adda a large plasa of pue 

• brandy, and ice it well wit^ lumps of 

clear zee.' % • * ^ 

* Ginoeb Beer.— To two ^und# qf 
sugar, two ounces of beat Jaznaica 
ginger, well bruised, two ounces of 
cream of tartar, ana th^ rind obtwo 
lemons, add two g^ons of ooiling water; 
stir all together tiU they become luke- 
warm, toast a slice of bread,* pour on 
Nl^t\fo. tablespoonfuls of good frbsh 
•yeast, and pla^ it to float on ^e top 

• of Ihe mixture ; cover the '#h(fle up^& 
twenty-four hours, then strain an# bottle 
it, taking care nqt to fill tho botU^; 
cork and wiA it securely This quantity 
will three dozen bottleil^ and will 
be ready for use in three or four dajfs. 

Raspberry Vn^oArt — Break u} 
two jg[imrts of ripe rospbAiies hm Basin, 
pour over them one quSrt of French 
vinegdt, then Ibt theni standi fqf ten 
da^s, occa^onally stirri^ them up; 
clarify two pounds of white sugar with 
a little water, and the whites o{ four 
eg«,*8trai^the juice of tIleras{Aeiries, 
add it to tne sugar, and noil imtil it 
loqjrs clear, but not too Iflng, as that 
would spoil the colour; when c<nd, bottle 
p and keep^it in a cool'i^e. 

To Bottle Hrtiit for Wiia- 
ter Use. — ^Perhaps tUb beat flrui^ 
bottle for winter tarts, &c., ore green 
gopsebbrries. The process is ttuUy 
nmnoged^ and they keep lemarlably 
wjjll. • . % • 


bottlewns you^^^h to lay by, with 
good greeif ^osebeifies# navi^g the* 


topa and ^ tails removed; place them 
u]^ht and uncorkeflt|nfl largo pot qf 
eord water, placing ^lay round the 
bottles, to prevent thofti from being 
upset, oPknocked a^ja^nst each other by 
;the motion ef the water in boiling ; let 
them boil for ten minutes, then fill up 
the bottfbs to the top and cork tigh^y : 
the object is to exclude the air as much 
as possiUe, and the-hqat will cause 
them to shrink, so that one boi^e will 
havS to be used to fill up the defi- 
ciencies of the others ; seaf down the 
bottles, Aid keep in a cool dry place. 
Currants, raspberries, cherries, and 
plums can be bottled in*this way; and 
liv cooking ^purposes, an^er as well as 
fresh fruit. 1^ is best to do them be- 
fore they are tnorougluy^pe. 

Gooseberrif tooI.— P i& two 
pounds of unripe gooseb^ries into a 
stone jar, with half a pint of water andi 
half a pound of sugar ; place 
a^an of hoilingb water over the -fire," 
and stew till the fruit is reduced to 
pulp. Then strain it through a sieve, 

^ and stir fiito the pulp while it is warn 
another ^alf-pound of sugar, and h piqt 
of cream and a pint of ^ilk ;*or use 
milk only and #t little grated nutmeg. 
It must be served cold.* *It ^s an excel- 
lent dish for diildren. Rhubarb cooked 
in tne same manner, is -likewise veiy 
nice os well as wholesome. w 

RJiubarb Preserve.— Peel* 
andicut into piecA abofl|g ^ wo .inches 
long, six pounds of rhubai^. Fut it 
|jpinto a stone jar, with eight pqAids dt 
' preservii|g sugar, the fifid ofra lemon 
cut thin, and shred into little bits, a 
^ufr ter of a pound of ginger, and a few 
moves ; set the jar in a pan of boiliRg * 
water, or stand 4t in the o'v^n. When 
me rhubarb is quite tender, strain off 

pan| and bml qulc^y for half az^hou^ 
X>oqr it over the rhubarb, and put the 
wh^le intd pots or ihapes ; if well mode 
it will be c^ar, and stiff enoEjgh to turn 
out, smd CQgered in pots, ifVill keep as 
weU as any other preserved 
To make Britteh Cham- 
pagne. — ^To eveiy five pounds of 
rhqol^b, wheft sliceA^nd bruised, put 
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one gallon of ^cold ^ring waj^r; let it 
stand three da^'^'sl^ring twocor t^e 
times every day} then press and strain n! 
throug)i a siey^, and to every jgallon of 
liquor, put three |;3unds andf a half of 
loaf su^ ; stir it well, and when melted^ 
bagrol iti When it ha^^ done working 
bung it up close, first susp^ding a 
muslin bag with isinglass m>m the bung 
into the barrel. To fifteen 4(allons of 
liquor* put two ounces of isinglass. 
In six mcgiths bottle it and wire the^ 
bottles : let them stand up for the urst' 
month, ^ then lay four or five down 
lengthways for a week, and if none 
burst, all may 'oe laid down. < Should a 
large quantit^L be made, it jnual rema'n 
longer in cq^„ It be coloured 
pink f by puttiim in a quart of rasp- 
berry juice. It ^ill kedp for many 
years. « ^ 

Gooseberry Wine. — Pick 
the gooseberries, and to every 
pound, put a quart ofccold spring wa^r, 
and let it stand three days, sturing it 
twice or thrice a day. Add to every 
gallon of juice three poundsof loaf sugar ; J 
nil the Darrel, and when i^>is done.; 
working, add-to every twenty quarts of 
liquor, one, quart of brrndy and a little 
isinglass. Tne gooseberries must be 
picked when they are just chimging j 
colour. The liquor ought to stand in 
,thd barrel six months. Taste it occa- 
sionally, and^bott]o when the gweet- 
ness has g^lSoft, ' ^ 

A Few Words on Ice.— 
(Latrines of latent heat unfold 
us various prd^sses in the egonomy of 
nature, which are in the highest degree 
interesting. All solids in the odt 
fn^sing into a liquid condition, and all 
iluids passing into a ^ state of vapoiy, 
absorb heat from the objects around 
them.^ Hence the great chnlness felt in 
a tha'^, owing to the ice and snow, in 
becoming liquid, absorbing the Iqtent 
heat of w bodies, as well afi^of thp air 
itself. JteMgerating or ire-producing 
mixtures ato illustrations qf thia^ prin- 
ciple of nature. Salts of various kinds 
si^denly liqifefied, abstract the 'heat i 
from the substances in contact with [ 
them, and in sqifie casek reducy tjiem \ 


to a state of intenu cold. Herr giU 
dorff has disoov^e^Qhat the sulphocya- 
nide of ammonium, ad^ed to water, 

, reduce its temperature to IS demes 
below zero. ^ o o % 
l^B Macuinxs. — ^Sve^falnilyshould 
posissa either a refrigerator, or ice-pro- 
ducing^machine, which c^i be procured 
at a mederate price. ^ Tne two best are 
M. Cbrt6 and Coi^s of France, and Mr. 
Si!obe*8 of Lambeth. M. Gfoe's machine 
is thus scribed: — ^ b5tt]e half ^fd- 
with cola water is suli^ected to an air-, 
pump in the machine. As the vacutTm is 
produced the water is vaporized. The 
air and steam drawn qff plus througl^ a 
cylinder Sqptainingyulphuric acid, wmeh 
abspf to the ^atery part|gles. The out- 
sid^orthe bottle becomes covered with 
dew, the femperaturq of the watewfi^ * 
and immediately after it losps its trans- 
parancy, any| icb is obtained. The 
machine cofistracted by Mr. Siebe is 
ioid to b^so powerful thgt it is capable 
of producing ice even under the heat of 
a iJOi)ical sun. The peculiarity of tbi** * 
machine consists in the evaporatioh of, 
or aviy similar volatile fluid,r jmd 
^ainKrecovering and condensing the 
^er to ailuid, so tjiat it may be used 
afresh. Atuaval officer of V^ur acquaint- 
ance in&.ms us that at a dinner ro- 
cei^^ly given by the Resident at the 
Vleyohelle IslandsHced water was pro- 
duced hj one of toese machines^ w^h 
served to coSl the wines at table as 
celFe6^ua^ly as^naturaliice wouftd have 
done. i 

tTo Preserve Ice. — ^Wfien ice is to 
be removed from one place to another, 
it^slidci]4 b&' packed in sawdust. A 
simple mode of preserving ice is to 
place it in Wbag of thick woollen cloth, 
enclosed in a larger bag. PackHhe 
enclosed bag vrith feathers all -round • 
to th^ depth ofbtq^o or three inches,' 
and the ice will not melt. 

Ice in Medicine. — In hysterical , 
affections, ice appliM to the head will 
be found an excellent remedy* and if 
applied to the hack of the ncKdf or on « 
the wiist, it wi0 anh^t blee^g at the 
nose. Care ought to be takqzb ifi'hot 
weat^r not to* drink *ced 'water loo 
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ik^ely, for if taken to excess, it may 
^cAse inflammation of the stomach, and 
omer functional Aiserders. OnIJr a 
siftgle tumblerflil should be taken at a 
and at lehst an hour auil^d t<^ 
elapw before «epea{tin§ t^^e draught/ 
Atmospheric Air. — &an 
may live wimout food for severifl days, 
but he can^t exist even fof a few 
moments witnoub breathing atmaroheric 
air. This sufficientl^TOves its sifpiemo 
importance, \iot merely to health, hut 
hMjife itself. ^ 

Breathing rapplies the blood with 
that vita! po^er, by it nfedntains 
the energies of the boay , and repairs the 
waste to which it is continuallv subject. 
Tim efiect is produced by o^gen, 
which forms ^ne Of the ^nstitiid^ of 
the atmosphere; aifll as thisv&aeje— 
aoiSlt is found* in the greateSt quantity 
in fresh air, it is plain that the fresher 
the air the greater isits i^utarypfflrer. 
Atmospheric Air, bt being pje^- 

aUBNTLY BIV3ATHBD, 18 dep^VOd of lls 

oxygen, and in an apartmenteto which 
' le Gxlemal air has no access, neither 
_Je nor flame can be maintained. This 
nany be illustrated on a snftU flbal^byf 
placing a lighted taper or a smull ani- 
m^, v^ch breathes with li«ig8,uncU)(a* 
bell glass. ¥he taper gOfes opt as soon as 
the oxygen under the glass iwonsumed,^ 
or the*animal dies. Those whose york 
confines them fonmimy wceessive houfs 
to close and ill-ventilated apiirtflients, 
frequently exhibit. a ps8e and delicate 
appearance, ascompar^fl with^e*floxi4 
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VENTiLAVioft \s of pre-eminent im- 
portance^ Houses^ factories, school- 
rqpms, Workshops, slWtd be so com- 
Itructed os to admit a continually r^. 
new.ed gupply of fresh tir. All^ apart 
ments ^ere kurge aumbere^of person - 
!• are assembled, ought to be spacious and 
lofty. Abunjgnce of pure air will mol^ 
only cofitrib^te to the health of t^se 
occupying such apartments, but will con- 
duce m DO small degree^to their cheer- 
fiilmss, and their ability to perfesm their 
allotted work. The importance of ven- 
tilition is attiistedby thefact,\hatinfants 
and you]% childAn are much injured by 
being confined within doors, and that 
the mortality among them* in large 
towns and pities, where |he atmosphere 
is deteriorate^ is muq^ greater than in 
the country. . ^ 

A CONStInT SUbPlJY OP FRESH AIR 
if extremely viAfiable in sickness, what- ' 
ever the nature of the malady may bef 
whether of an acute or a chron^ cbarac.' , 
t^ In all feve^ it is of the very first 
importance, and in protracted maladies, 
it will be found a powerful auxiliary to 
the othef means used for the patients 
restoratmn; indeed, without freSh apr, 
the greatest skill and tl^ most tender 
care will ha^BS but a partial efiect. 
According to a writer*iif dflo Field, the 
following contrivance will effectively 
intrAluce fresh air into apartments, 
without causing an objectionable draught 
or lateral current: — Take a narrow* 
boara, three or fmir in;(|M in« width, 
and tfui long as the briSl^th df the 


aid healthful aspect of those VhosetW window, p}ace it on edge up4er tlfb 


labours aA carried on ifi the opeia air. 
It is certain that the former have poorer 
bloQ^than the latter, and, as |;^fleral 
rule, ard^eakev and mbre liable to 
chropio and acute disea^, os well as 
lAs {d)le to struggle against them. *The 
pallor and weaknea^ of the one class, 
are caused by theij^ habitually hf oath^g 
in an atmosphere deprived in a gseat 
measure of its ^oxygen; while the 
healthful and vigorous aspect of the 
Other clfias, is produced by their enjoying 
at oB times an ample aup^y of ai% from 
Irhich its vitak oonspuents have not 
bedhubsdrbed. * • 


lower 8^. A spacer h thus provided 
between the window-sashes, through 
which a current of air passes into the 
p room upward. 

How beet to your 

*House Cool in SutMmer.— 
We wear light-coloured clothes in sum- 
mer weather td keep out the Jleat of 
the air, and we ou^ht to wear clothes 
ofibhe same colou^B ^ winter to keep in 
th8 healf of our bodies ; for clothes of a 
while col^r, quite as eflhctually keep 
the heat m our Dodies fiom passing out 
and being lost in the colder atmosphere 
of a winter day, os they do the heat 
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of the Ben Iroxn scorcUng lis in sum- 1 
mor. The H'^scof our noufes sefye 
t]{B same use as^e clothes u'e wear, 
they keep the h^at with which we tern- ' 
per the'severity of Vinter weaijhor from 
passing ou^ and thfy als& s^'rve to de- 
bar the entrance of the great heats of 
sunder. The best way to pr^erve a 
cool temperature in your house in sum- 
mer, is to thiw open the windows as 
soon as you get up, and thus*let your 
house bd filled with the cold monftng 
air. Keepcthe windows open till 
heat of the day begins^ to %e felt, tnbn 
close th^ up tightly, and shut out the 
warm air. ^ A l^ouse in which this plan 
is adopted will keep dbol for maiiy hour^ 
during which the heat outsUo may be 
unbearable. Letiit be uiUerstood, that 
the closing of«t]^ windows must not 
be allowea to interfere ^ith the ord^ 
nary arrangements for the ventilation 
bf the dwelling. * 

i The> Law of Marriage. 
— In England mimifge is held as^i 
civil contract, but it cannot be set aside 
like other contracts, though either party 
has procured it by fraudulent represen- 
tations. Nor can it be rescinded by 
either p^kr^ oi both at pleasure. Mar- 
riage in England may4)o contracted 
wiUi or withdih; a religious ceremony. 
Without a religious ceremony it piay 
take place in the office of the supeiin- 
^eftdent registrar, and in presence of 
witnesses, the^arties exchanging^ de- 
clarations t^^Jiey mke each other ¥or 
man uid wife. Maiiiage with tf' reli- 
Upous lemony may be solemnized in ' 
the Established TThurch or a D^senting 
chapel duly licensed. There must pre- 
viously be publication of banns th^e , 
•itCteceeding Sundays, or a licence ob- 
tained from She registrar, and the cere^ 
mony must take place during canonical 
hours, t. a., between eight a.m.^nd twelve 
noon. SVhen the marriajro is solemnized 
in a Dissenting chapel, the Buperintei}d- 
ent xegiBtrar of theodistrict*must ,be 
present A foe of the witnes^s! There 
no fixed a§d at which partess are not 
allowed to mmry, provided the male is 
above fourteen* years and the female 
above twelve. 


In Scotland marriages are divi<^ed , 
into^gular and iieegular. Eegutar 
marnages are tlfbse^celebrated by a 
clergyman after due ]^h>clamation of^ 
banps. in the pmsh churches of tile 
parties. The marriage nfav be smem- 
nizea privat^y and at any hour. 

The tn^egular marriages are of three 
kinds : — 1 . Marriage by miKual consent, 
expresfA in words in presence of wit- 
nes|es. 2. A promise of mapiage eoputn 
tubfequetiU ^s. a ground fer raising an 
action of declaration. * X Cohabitatf^*^' 
of the parties as man and uife. r- 
' The marriage kw of Ireland agrees 
with that of England, except in so far 
as it is *iv*ovided that* a Roman Qa- 
tholic •prieOb cannof legally celebrate 
a msrqhige between ^paifles who are, 
bo^h Vroteitants, or one of whom ju 
Protestiftit. 

The LajAT pf making a 
'Wm*. — No geal is necessi^ to the 
validity of a will; it must be in writing, 
signed at the end by the tfistator or on 
his behalif and in the presence of two 
or more witnesses, who need not £e 
ifuU agiv T^e testator must have at- 
Tamtd majonty. An estate can only tfe 
jieA up Bventy-one years after the death 
oua testatori* A person ma)^ dispose by 
will of laii^d 8r real propmty as ** he 
^ay herealier possess.’’ A will vgav be 
set ftide if procured through fraud, or 
b^ imposing orf^he Testator’s weakness 
of mind.^ ‘Wills* made in England wiU 
not be invalidat|d by reason of the tes- 
tator dyiifg abroad. Anf i>art of & wRl 
^tuay be revoke^ by a comcil.r It is not 
requisite to the v<^ity of a will that it 
shoi^ assume any paridoular form ; it 
is sufficilint titieA. it conveys t^intestiun 
of the testator. ^1 iflterlineations or 
alterations ina will or codicil must be 
initi^ed oy the testator. Soldiers in 
military^ service nsiCy dispose of their 
goods by wills deckred verbally. The 
exeCfUtor appoiifted by a will must bury 
the deceased in a manner suitable to hm 
estate,; personal char^ are aUfiw^ 
previously to other debts. He nAist (hen 
proife <he will, aofi emnloy a vafuer t% 
make an inventory eg the dpeease^'a 
goods. An executor must have kttoined 


A Wise Lemtyer never goes io Law himself^ . 
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age of twen^-one ; a married 
,wo1nan cannot a^ ^ on ezeonftrix 
without her husl^d's consent. Lega- 
ciesitbequeathed^ widows in.satisfac- , 
tioh *df dower^aro en1»tled t6 priority 
over other#. CegadieB un&er £60 ij/iay 
he recovered in the county courts, un- 
less the validi^ of the bequest <s dis- 
puted. lUegRinmte children «ay be 
objects of a bequest by any description 
wmch will identify them. Hrpbatesmf 
NuQs and letters ^f administration to 
, the 'Effects ofVdceased perfons are 
graiAed in the Courf of Probate at. 

Westminster^in connection with which 
there is a principal registry of wills at 
Doctors’ Commons, ^and at*fBrty dis- 
trict registrie^hroughout England and 
Whales. ® ^ ^ 

.^ints on Bees and ipee- 
keepin^. — Following up our pre- 
vious observations (see pa^ 82) reg^- 
ing the management of thise wonderful 
insects, we nqw la'y before oqr readed 
a few additional and useful hiiris. 

Tiw Position of the Hives. — Bor 
al^*apiaiy,t>r even a single hive of bees, 

^ej)est position is a sheltered plhce^ 
a low level, instead of an eleva%d and 
exposed situation, and as freerfis possibB I* heat is always injurious to bees ; they 


some of fiaiit-trees of all kinds, and the 
flqwers oAhe broom* furze, and the 
njknble, all afford the Dee neat advan# 
tages for the collectaoi#of honejr and 
farina. fShe plantinf , too, in the neigh- 
hourhood omie hives of the crocus, the 
olue hepatica, the black hellebore, 
mignon^te, i|*also found to be higoiy 
&vourable. • 

SuppLVbOF Water. — ^^hen the sea- 
son M dry, and during the peypd of 
breeding, water is necessary to the bees, 
in erder noteonly to the sdbretion of 
wax, but the dueq)reparation of honey 
and farina. If there be no fiaturm 
supply oS the need^l riement within 
eivy reach ^f the little^ architects, a 
shallow vesseLmust bo placed near 
them, which may be u:equently ^lled 
to the brim.* As a*prJbaution against 
thi danger of tlrowning some of the 
bees, a thinapioce of wooo, perforated < 
with holes, may be placed so a^to float 
on^e surface, co's^ring every part of it. 
THe holes will bo so many wells from 
which the bees con draw tneir supplies 
without the danger of their falling into 
jithe water. • ^ 

SuNSHTOE AND SHADOW,— Toa much 


from damp,anoxi(fii8 8niell& and dis- 
turbing sounds. A plot of igyell-kept 
grass, of a space covered with dry m- 
vel, closed m wiQi iaurg^ and lauXs e 
tinus, }a iiequontly uexy dc«imble. 
There seems to be nq defimte rule as to 
the best positioi^for the hive a^egbrds, 
thcupoints of the compass ; the beesniave 
been found* to thrive Whether tl^ir 
abode fionts the south, the north, or 
anv_ Intermed iate point. Pn thif *S|ib- 
jecOCNsnih depends on the locality, 
the climate, and various oth w considera- 
tioifs, that it is difficult, of ralher im- 
pojssible, to prescrib^pny rule of uni- 
•versal application. , • ^ 

Pabtubaqb FORlBEES^r-DistrictSgKf 
country where com is extensively cul- 
tivates are less favourable to bees than 
th«m in which commons abouiffiinff 
with triild flowers, and moors covered 
with heath prevail, ami where clover 
and ta{e8,«)>m aiffi bcjbns, and aimilaf 
plants, m Ja^ly gipwn. The bios- 


oug^t not to be left exposed to the sun 
in sultry weather. It renders the in- 
* sects %xtremely irritable, and exposei^ 
the combs to the danger of being mose 
or less softened, and even melted. It 
is vg]^ important, iffierefl^B^ protect 
the hiv^ by sheltering it from the dfrect 
says of the sun. A screen adapied toP 
too puipose IS very suiUble, or a mat, 
which majr be thrown over the hive. 
In our opinion toe screen is to be pre- 
fbrred, as causing a grateM shade, aulii 
at the same time permitting a better 
vBntilation. On this subject an excel- 
lent writer aemarks, that bees ** deUght 
best in thick forests, because therorthoy 
find a uniform temperature and a pro- 
piti(fus riiade;” anjf he adds, **Itisa 
miaffike to suppose that beei exposed 
to to| sun'produoe toe earliest and 
strongest swarms; I have often expe- 
rienoe^ tibi® reverse. Qees like the 
shade when working, and toe sun onlj^ 
I whei^in toe fields." • 


io8 A Bee has Ifenejr in its Mouthy hut a SHng in its* Tail, 


Ehemibs of tub Bees. — Domestic the outset enables the besieged gairymi 
fpwls are destapf OxE of beeB,Vnd also with comparativp el|» to repel the , 
tome birds, frodlr whose attacks as tb^e^ vader. « 

range the fields at a distance from tho Food for Bees. — ^Fb must bo suffix- 
hive they ^Annot Ik^ prol^oted* ^ AxAong ^ciently obvious /hat no^ artificial food 
these is the titmouse, or Hue tomtit,^ can|be so acc^tablcf* or. suitable to the 
iwhich devours the bees, and feeds his* bee ac^pure hone^, — ^the kind of nutri- 
ydbng with them ; and ibf winter is said ment which the instinct the creature 
to endeavour to force hid way into the itself i^uces it toprovidtr) refuse honey 
hive itself. Mice are often yery trou- may (therefore, it, preference to any 
blesoi^, and efven rats sometimes make other kii\^^of food, be given to the bees 
their way into the hive. Slugs^and whenever it is rea% reqifiied ; b^v^i 
snailBoftefi occasion mucl^trouble; {nd, many infftonces artini^l food mudi be 
ispecially in warm »unmcr f^venings,. supplied. In spring it is recommeCided 
the attacks of wasps and hornets aTe a oy competent jifdges that* even strong 
great annoyance tp the beea In all hives be fed, inasmuch as they are sti- 
Uiese cases care and vigilance can fo mulated ^y the iiy;reased temperature • 
much. Was^’ nests ougfit to be do- which thd'feeding occa^ons ; but that 
stroyed whereye^ met ^th; insects of , the^^ught*to be no meding — unless 
all Idnds, suclFas'earwigJ, woodlice, there ^znts an unavoidable necessyi.ty 
ants, &c., should be cldkred away. Cn for it — till the hive exhibi^ some de- 
I a word, &e^ves and stavds for them greo. of animatiom ; for the bees often 
ought to be kept as clean and neat as are tempted €b go forth prematurely in 
possible*. ^ ^iiest of flowers, and numbers in this 

Bee-Bobbers. — In spring and mi- way petfsh, being unable to return 
tumn the hive is sometimes exposed to home. As already observed, honey fur- . 
an assault from strange bees for the nishes the best because the most natufal 
nefarious purpose of robbery. 1?hese at^imeffu, avd it may very properl be, 
jre^tqjry attacks are often mfich more refidewd more liquid by a slight admix- ' 
eeiious than the assaul^ of wasps. If ttre oi water ; but various substitutes 
two or three «3trange bees gain admis- fbr honey nav^ beenVesorlrd to, and by 
aion to the hive, they continue to return no meanji^ unsuccessfully. One excel- 
^m time to time, bringing withfthem ' Ici^ writer on the subject recommends 
Syne auxiliary force ; and sometimes 4* ^d sound^^e srveetened with sugar 
' they assemble in vast numbers at the and diojpey, and boiled for a m\nute or 
entrance o£^ belcffguered citaddlv In tw'o;” the urual proportion being 
these raid?*^ thc' robbers often pxnibit jpinttto a pound of refiqed sugar, adding 
considerable foresight and cunning^, a fouVtn part of pure honey, w^hich im- 
making their attacks late* at night or pa^e a flavour most agreeable to the 
early in the morning. Yaribus expe- bees. A tablespoonful of rum,’* it is 
dients may be adopted to counteract or added^ “ gr^tly improves the^^pi- 
^feat the object of these marauders, pound.”" isl the feedingi^ro^t]^ or 
Smoke pu;|fed into the hives when a other vessels employed for the purpose, 
conflict IS going on is often effectual; lumps af refined sugar saturated With 
some honey placed on thq top of the water suit very ; but according to 
hive^verts the attendon of the belli- the auJiority alr^^ quoted no saocha-« 
gerents from their warfare; the removal rife preparaljon is*so well adapted as 
of the plundered Mye to a distance, or thatinwhichriie sugar has been boiled at 
‘ even 'a e^ange of place in (the s^e the temperature atVhich the tqpdency 
apiary, majtbe an effectufleur^. An to crystallize is obviated. Two pounds 
expedient of much impor&ice ought of li^sugar m^bebdledupteMOde- 
liy all means to be adopted and without grees of heat. Twenty minutes' boBiiu 
delay, that of narrowmg the entrance will be suffleieht. When thcf>8ynwwiS 
to the assaulted /uve, a.plan wh^h at , Be quite brittle op ooolinf, qnd^apala 
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Jrcflow. . A little ]^egar mixed with 
the ~S3mip seems to render it more a^e- 
aUe to the be^. The syrup, when 
boiled, can be poured out on a dish or, 

and '^en boli^d*suffic^tly stiffened 
it ought to be cut into pieces, whjch can 
be readily Ihti^duced into thi hive. 
The preparation fiade by confectioners, 
and known as barld^ sugar, which is 
sinrUiar to t^c^reparation just described, 
ie likewise very, aiceptable to ^e bees, 
and affords an eViellent means of sup- 
gyihg the wants of Jin impoverished 


In the hints pn the subject of the 
honly-bee we havejiow givf^ we have 
necessarily refined fron^very nfinute 
details. The shape, *the structiuejt^e • 
siae, and othei- consideratioifs ittlating 
to the hiv^i and the treatment of bees 
at the various seasoifis o^the yea«,*in- 
volve a variety and nunAer of topics, 
and demand much elaborate and minufo 
description, which neither omeplan nor 
OVjr spape will admit of. The obserta- 
,ti 6 ns we have made will be sufficient to 
po»t out the great interest %tta%ed^%t) ' ' 
the natural history, the habits, mid the 
instincts of the hqpey-beo. %Kumero^ * 
excellent wtrks have b%en •written on 
the suMect, to which we refemour intel- , 
ligent readers ; such as ** The bee- 
keeper’s Guide,” di^MrsiPayne*, “Th® 
Honeyrbee,” by Dr, •Bevanp •The 
Beekeeper’s Manual,” ^ Mr. Tavlor; 
and ** Tho> Shilling BeeTBook,ji Mn 

GdLding; all of which furnish an ample • 
store of Ibund theory ^nd practice, 
founded on careful observation and 
lesftJigned experience, * 

EmBR>idery.— ITnderthename 
of embroidery may beclassed three kinds 
of needlework decoration, viz;— • 
English EMsnoimEBY, with cotton 
on a muslin or can^biic ground.^ • 
Tapestry work, at embroidtiy 
with coloured woo^i on canvas. 

Silk embroidery, with coloured 
silks on IS silk, satin, or velvet gxmind. 

For the present w% shall deal*only 
vfith the ^t of *^660, 

En(»pish embroidery, or Broderie 
Anglaise,* as ^the name* given by the* 


French to that kind of muslin work 
wUch isdiefly donelbf^e cottage girls 
m Scotland and Irelimu. The personi 
who. employ these •gitls are .csdled 
Sewea Muslin Manufacturers,” and 
.they are tef be found in Glasgow and 
its neighbourl)j(|od. Two or three tiipsiS^ 
a year* they, send agents into those 
districts where sewing* schools have 
been established, with ^ales of un- 
bleimhed or green muslin ^ it is .esUed) 
wits suitable patterns for babies* robes, 
ladlbs* coUar 8 ^uff 8 ,handkercIiiefi, trim- 
mings, iinertionEr, edgings, &c., stamped 
on each piece; they also supply the 
cotton for working Abe Hoopsron which 
tie work ^ stretched, fnd the bone 
piercers or stilpttos necessary. 

The schoolmistress ^as as mi]^h of 
these material^ as” she considers her 
pupils will be able to use. up, and she 
oversees the proper execution of the* 
work, which is very inadequatoly paid, 
w]^n we consider the time it t^es to 
accomplish. These agents also collect 
the finished work, carefully examining 
each piec 0 for defects, and a considerable 
deducti(^ is often made from the fitipT^- 
lated price. § • 

This embroidery is very much used 
for trimmings of various bme, and is so 
simple that any person can teach her- 
self tow to begin it. Muslin patterns, 
ready stamped, can bo had at any triffi- 
ming||Bhop, and t^ onl y oth er things 
necessary are somwof th^^Pbunen em- 
broidery cotton, of a fineness suitsd to 
4 he texture, of the muslin pailbm, b 
piece of^ the oilcloth called **toilo 
cirbe,” a bone stiletto, and a pair of 
sciftors. 

* The most convenient way of worldlQ' 
U with the patftm stretched over the 
lesser of two small ash hoops, which 
are coveredPwith calico or silk t^nake 
them fi][ tight ode over the other ; the 
mustin IS stretched between them, but 
thi| requifes somo^ractice to be able to 
use thenf wjth conuort * 

Tcebegm a piece of ed^g, first tack 
the pattern smoothly and evenly across 
the* toile cirde, then •with a needle 
threaded with embroidery cotton, trace 
cazeUully the pattom^^hen^he portion 
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tacked is traced out, cut tl^ leavos if 
large, pieiceHhCfflSc if small, turn in, all 
<raw edges wiUi the needle, and 'ids 
over bofii edge and tracing with close 
firm (Stitches. For the euter<^dge‘trace 
the edge two or tibree times according 
<«to the thickness required, and then 
dtisrcast it with close s^ches, cuntwist- 
ing the cottomafter every second stitch 
to give the edge a soft shining loop. 
Satin stitch i^very frequently employed 
in lilnglish embroidery. To form it, 
instead of cutting out the leaf fill iL in, 
by tracing it two or«1hrce fSmes, then 
sew o’jer the whole of the tracing 
closely, untwicting the cotton r.nd taking 
to draw the thread evenly, so asi^ 
give the work a soft gl<gsv look, which 
18 its jgreatest J)eauty ; biutlie art of doing 
this tan only be attained^by practice. 
The work of this kind^done in IndiA'is 
, particular!/ good, the Indians having a 
peculiar delicacy of touch, and a great 
deal of Very fine wo^k is imported ^m 
Madeira. 

The best embroiderv cotton is un- 
doubtedly the Scotch, but there seems 
to bo great difficulty in n^ocuIing^ 
it. Tiiat uB^lly sold, parti&larlv in | 
London, is Trench cotton, which is '| 
more closely <twisted tnan the Scotch, 
and does not work so soft. It must^, 
always be untwisted to look ^well. '| 
\S{[a]ker'8 “ Queen’s Needles ” are pecu- 
’ liarly suited for this embroidery, having 
a ridge ba£^ the Uye which pilvents 
the uitwisfSa cotton from wearing. 

«• Tkje Velocipede, and Biv 
cycle. — Some fifty years ago a piece 
of mechanism appeared in this .coun- 
try to which the name of ** Dandy 
.Charger” was given, from the ciitnim^ 
stance, we.-may presume, of its being 
patronized by the fops of that period. 
The machine had two wheels, each 
abotik» twenty-nine inches diameter, 

' placed in a line with each other, their 
axles turning on andiron frame attached 
to a shaft^lmve them. This %haft Vas 
dej^ressed in* the middle, T^bere it was 
fruhished with a saddle, ana in front it 
curved upwards, and was fitted there 
with a cushion or pad, on which the 
rider might rest , bis 'arms as he /egu- 


latedthe movement of the front wl^e'i, 
which he could ctum to the right or the 
left. The machine \icas driven onv^ard 
by an impulse of the rider's feet, ^ibh 
he pressed altonaatelv on the gr6und as 
he occupied nis saddle. Tnis machine 
was the ]prototype of the bicycle of the 
preseift time, which i8.8/^lled from its 
having two wheels roxny. The two- 
whedled locomoti/e of our early days 
wns for A' time extremelV .popular, but 
after s(pne ‘ years k fell into djaura} 
owing, as is not imprdEable, to its being 
prejudicial to b^jolth, and giving Origin 
not unfrequently to many severe cases 
of hernia, strangury, and other pamful^ 
ailment^ r * * 

The original tWb- wheeled vehicle 
wa)F fbUow^ by dne with three wbeefs. 
The wbobl in front was driven by moms 
of treadles, like those of riie turning 
lathi^ ; instet^ of the saddle of its prede- 
cessor it posrossed a seat placed between 
{he two hind wheels. (This piece of 
mecbanbsm obtained, like the other, 
some popularity, but at length it fhll i^ 
oblivion. The advantages were not 
Ibimd' sufftcient to compensate foirthoi 
laDoui'of using it, and very probably it 
^as suspected that, ]ikc the former one, 
it might b^ f(/.jnd injuriodb. 

The cor trivances now termed veloci- 
pedes, including the two-wheeled vehicle 
^;aUed the bigyeleyare reproductions of 
thosG tf which* w'e have referred, more 
or less impxhved'by the mechweal 
«skilf oLthe pfesent di^. The^'bicycle 
is similar to its ancient predecel^r 
with two wheels, with the exception of 
an important difference in the mode of 
its'’pV«p,ulBion. Instead of 
pelled by tffe rider's feet /dii'hed alter- 
nately agaifist tbe ground, it is d^yen 
bylhe fbet of the rider, pressed against a 
crank formed oubride the front wheel, 
l)y a /&rt of the rji^. The impulse is* 
applied at the centre of the wheel, and 
for one revolution of the crank requiring 
a movement of tbe foot through<nnly a 
few Inches, one complete revolujLoirof 
the driving whei/l is obtained, harrvipg 
the locomotive ^over^A space of aWt 
three times the diameter "of thf wheel 
itself. It is clesT that a tohsiderabls 
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*fllfvantag6 is th^ gained, and with 
comparatively littTe Ifbour the rider is 
aA)le to pass oveg a great distance, and at 
n.tdoaty much beyond what it woul j 
be pAssible fog him tm l^ep up on foot 
unless fol a ver/short period. Much ^ 
skill has been exhibited in thesuse of 
the bieycldh Jliders have letmt not 
only to balalco|ihemselves while driv- 
ing the vehicle, blit on going down 
hilly roads, ^o rest with p^ect safety 
«t,jull length ahpve the wh^ls, as the 
machine pursu^ its downward career 
by*its own gravity^J A jourticy was 
lately mad<f with a bicycle from beyond 
Bristol to London, a distance of 135 
miles. The tra^^ller Ic^* home at 
4 p.m., arrised nt Beajjing thd same 
*night, left for Loddon next idoifiing, 
4 icid finished the journey b^ftei^ o’clock 
in the foipnoon. The making of these 
vehicles has becopieAni^ortanthAinch 
of trade in Paris. One manufactory 
employs some two hundred and fiftj 
workmen, and finishes twekre veloci- 
pedes jier day, to supply a part oft the 
demand of a coachbuilder in Lyons. 

Wl velocipede called the **£diirbui|;k,’f 
patented by Mr. Henry Gib«n, and 
built at tne VplocipedciWorks, %t.* 
Leonard’s, 4n that citypseqpis specially 
wort^ of attention. Ite^has three^ 
wheels. ** It is constructed on coiTect* 
mechanical principles, end made or Ae 
most • suitable materials te fcAnbine 
ligjhtnesB with strength.* The inventor 
has succeeded in overcdbing obvious 
defects of the most popular macffines in 
use. Weight and fnctibn ore reduced 
to a minimum.” This vehicle is pro- 
paiill^by a driving wlmel bekiMt the 
seatolhfiV driver, moved by {readies in 
front, and furnished with atire of rubber, 
lbs machine ” has run four Aen ftiiles 
an hour on an ordinary road, and will 
do eleven miles a^ hour withoiA fatigue 
to the rider. In speeft it has bekten 
any bicycle hithqio opposed to it It 
will go up lulls and over roads unsuit- 
ifiile fbiwany other velocipede, abd has 
the bbtincuon of b^ing the first ma« 
bbine introduced into gc6tland for postal 
pufpeses'by the rostmaster-GeneraUas 
menfly* sng|e8ted \j a recommenda* 


tioQ in t^e House of Commons.” The 
cyiotatiens we havcT Aadb are from the 
Hifventor's prospectus? and it is addtd 
as a recommendation that the y Edin- 
burgh capablopof being turned to 
the right car left, or made to run back- 
wards with giyat facility. 

G^me of Golf.— 'inis 
ancient and interesting* game is played 
on a common such as is frequently found 
in^e vicinity of the sea*shore,. 4 £nsist- 
ing of a wide extent of soi^ soil 
curcred with bent, and having the sur- 
face not^evel, Imt broken into hillocks 
and inequalities. In carryiif^ on tho 
game, the playersgroceedover a certain 
^ack whic^ is called the ‘Jpourse,” which 
is either reetj^near o( a figure of any 
number of sides. At a distance of about 
a quarter of a ^le'apiS't, holes or about 
fi>ur inches in' diameter are made in tho * 
ground, and the object of the game ij 
^ strike a ball from one of tjjese holes 
the next wgth as few strokes as 
possible, using for this purpose an in- 
strument of a peculiar structure called 
a club. • 

The. GOLF BALL used formerly to 
made or leather stuffed tiery hard with 
feathers, and* was extremely elastic; 
but since the introduftidb of gutta- 
percha, the ball has been made of 
thaft substance, which is found bettpr 
adapted to t he purpose. The ball is about 
an inch and three auarters in diameter* 
and in weight from tweriCWix to thirty 
drachms avoirdupois, and^it is iffdnted 
jp white, so ap to be the more easi^ seeb. 
The cli^ is about four feet in length, 
about an inch in diameter at the handle, 
tapering downwards with on elastic 
^ shaft, and terminating with a 
placed at about an angle*of 45* wi^ 
^e shaft itself, loaded with lead, and 
protected by a piece of horn at th^oint 
at whmh it stnles the ball. Tails im-^ 
plemeht is swung round the player,' 
toVaids diis right hand, and brought 
B|{liinst the ball, which is thus shot for- 
wards t%^ards the holt, a distoifce 
sometimes of 200 yards, with one stroke. 
Several clubs, howevee, are necessary 
for the proper playing of the game,— - 
thelordinary •club aSpigady dpsoribed, the 
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the puUe^ and the ii^ns. The | tlemen may join. therefore ^lb- 

pose to give arfev hints on each of* 
these pastimes, and at, croqwt is ^ae- 
•oidedly the most nniveisa^ Jmo^n, We 
shall hem v^th^t %st. » Thp ez&tions 
of the All England Croquet Club and 
the Nttional Croquet Club have con- 
tributes to make tms •alnjnst a national 
game, ftnd in order to assimilate th% 
rules hnd practic#^of croquet all over 
th# kingdemj a conference* was lately < 
held in J^^ndon, at v 4 imh nearly evdty ^ 
club was represpnted, Vhen a co^p of 
laws w&s drawn«up and (i^*ed to, an 
abridgment of whicn is subjoined. 

{lULEB OF|.CBOaVET. ‘ 

T]xe> plavepi shall *tossrfor choice of 
■leadcand balls ;^ind ip a succession 
of games shall take the lead altcmateQri 
and keep the ^same baUs. « 

Ifttcomme^ing, each ball shall be 
p]^ced at one foot fropi the first hoop in 
a direct line between the* pegs, and a 
ball having been struck is at once in 
pla% and croquetable whether it'shaU 
I have made the first hoop or not. 

I*' V a^pla^r makes, a foul stroke^e 
^lops hk' turn and all points made there- 
*iip and the flails remain where they lie, 
at the optien 6 f the adversary. The 
^following considered foul stro|]ce 8 : — 
{ift To strike with the mallet another 
bfill instead ofC)r bS'dides one’s own in 
maki]% Chb stroke. « , 

(ft) To spooiffcthat is, to push a ball 
withom tn audible knocft. ^ 

« (<;) To strike a ball twice ^ the 8 aifi*e 
stroke. 

{d) To stop a ball with the foot in 
taking*!? V>08^ Croquet. 

(e) To allow a ball to much tho 
mallet ii^relfounding from the tumipg 

^ fjO to 8 ta*the passive ball in 

talkng croquet. • r 
.^player continues to ^y so long as 
ho makes a point or hits a boll. A 
point ^nsists in making a hoop off hiU 
tinff tne turning pe^ in order. • ^ « 

A boll has madl'its hoop when, hav^ 
ing passed through the, p^jihg 
8 i& and ceased to roll, it cainfot be 
tpuched^y a straight-edge t»l(iyed across 
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Qrst is empIo^edVhen the bwlies ilrir 
dn the ground, ahd has to be driven tb 6 
distance ; the spoen is used when, the 
ball lies in a hoUoiv ; tho ironSrhen it 
is am(^ sand or gravel, and the putter «| 
* ‘’^n it is near the hole. ^ 

A MATCH consists or ^wo fir more 
players, usually four. Each side has a 
ball. The jtlajer, at the outset of the 
^amq^ entitled to place his ball on a 
little sand or earth for the greater roci- 
lity of striking it, but a/ter the first 
stroke the ball must be playednTroxn the 
spot on Vhich it happens to lie, and the 
ball which happens^n lie at the greatest 
distance from^the hole ton^ards whiclfi 
the players are proceeding, must always 
be played till it gets before the others. 
In oraer to greater fiici^y tn counting, 
those strokeq only are chanted by which 
rone party in playing has exceeded the 
other. jThis rule may be easily ex- 
plained. Suppose the first two strol^ps 
to be given, the player whose ball then 
lies furthest from the hole or mark 
must again play. This is called play^ 
i^ ore morCf or the odds. If, ^wever, 
he stilMoes qpt succeed in placing his 
boll so near the mark a%his opponents’ 
ball is, he nfoof play a third time, which 
is said to be playing two more ; and if 
op this occasion he does not placS his 
bifiil nearer the mark than the other, he 
^ust play three more. When the pther 
player Jheif^ys h#is said to play 
off thfee ; ana if he plays a second time 
ifi orddir to place his ball nearer the hole^ 
and before the other, he is said to play 
one off two ; if he plays for toe same 
purpose a third time, he is said to plhy 
off one^ or the like. He who plays *| 
first again plays the odds. The same 
rule is observed if the match consists ox 
four: the two partners, h(^ever, on 
^eachWplavaltematdiy. If a ball be 
^struck into the hole by what is called 
the like^ that is to tay, by %n oq^ 
number ofeetrokes on both sifies, m 
hole is then s&id to be halveof^ndv^oes 
for nothing. 

Croquet.«'Croquet and archery 
are perhaps the only two outdoor games 
of sVll in sifhi^^iwes as^well as ^n- 
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AidSWires on the sid^ from whicli it y as 
slaved. * 

• A player who jkits a ball must take 

cib^W; that is, must strike his own 
ball wmle m cwataqj; wfthsthe other, so 
as perceptibly to stir both. ’ A player, 
when his turn comes round, nrity hit 
and crocmet e»h ball in succession, and 
can do tnis again Ift^ each poinf made, 
but between |he points can only* take 
xroquet once off each ball. . * * 

• •A^larag' bsj[l •which hits«another 

•after^aking a point, is jn hand, and the 
striker can sgore no wint till ne has' 
taken ^roquet. After mtting anotiier a 
^ball may be stopped by any phyrer ; but 
should it, in rOUin^^isplaice any of the 
o&er balls, snob b^ vust rgm/iin 
wnere they are .driven. • * • 

^^en a player, in his stroke, hits one 
or more balk, he must tak^ croquet off 
the ball that is struck fi^t ; but i^e 
has hit two simultaneously, he ma^i 
choose from wliich of them he will take 
it, and in both cases a second Hit is re- 
quired "before he can take it from tHe 
ether ball. ^ 

• A'^over which strikes or i^driven by 

another ball against the winning^eg i| 
out of the game, oivl must b^ removei 
from the groftid. * • 

A player who pegs out a f^or by a 
first hit cannot take croquet from it,4lis 
the ball is out of*tl!b gi^e, but he is^ 
not eptitled to another sftoke. * • 

Should a player play of his tpm, 
or with the wroi% ball, and thisib^dis- 
covfred by h^ antagonist bqfore a second 
stroke in error has been made, the t An 
is lost, and all points made 


miMb^^ the balls sheftl, remkln as 
they lay alTthe tiftie the mistake was 
discovered, or be replaced tS tlm satu- 
faction fif the antagonist. But if ne 
*Jias made a second Iftroke befo^ the 
error is discovered^ tie continues hm 
break, and the next playeif follows with 
.•the bdl that is next in rotation to the 
one witfi which he has played, aqd is 
liable Ip Itse his turn, and all points 
^mt^e therein, if he i^ys with ^t 
wmc^ would hav^heen the right ball if 
no misti^ had been mode. ' * 

Should a pla;^rmak«the wrong^hoop 


by ibistake, or croqupl^ ball that he is 
npt^entitAd to croquet, pnd the mistake 
bl discovered before he had made a 
second t^ke, he lo^s*his turn, and 
any point* s^ iflade ffi error;* but if he 
has made a second stroke before the 
discovery he shall: be allowed to ccd#* 
tinue hisbreak. 

In order to prevent the occurrence of 
the errors fioticed in thetabove rules a 
playfr is bound, upon being appealed 
to, to declare truly what i%his next 
hoop or pmnt In order, and is entitled to 
demand of his aiftagonist whal^e has 

K last, and to insist upon ms clips 
_ j)rofierly placet. 

Yfli ball lies within a mallet’s length 
of the boundaryi and ismot the playmg 
I* ball, it must^at once b% put out ttiree 
fe^ at right aiigf$ ^m the boundary ; 
but if it is the playing balh it may, at 
the discretion of the player, either be 
put»out or played from where it*lies. 

9 it is found tlfht the height of the 
boundary interferes with the stroke, 
the player may, at the umpire’s discre- 
^tion, brin| out the balls so far qs to 
I allow of ij^e free swing of the molletf 
l^and in taking croquet bothfthe b&Us. 
Should a player, in tryng to make 
his hoop, knock a wire out of toe ground 
•vdth luB ball or mallet, the stroke shall 
bo taken again. • 

The mallet shall not be held within 
twelveeinches of thejkead. 

If li ball be driven partly torougb its 
hoop frdm the non-playing side, a^ re-« 
*xl!kin so that n straight-edge placed in 
contact with the hoop on the non-play- 
ing side touches the boll, the ball cannot 
ryn fts hoop at its next stroke. 

The CnoauET^ Ground. — A gooa 
erpquet ground must be H perfectly 
level piece of turf, from thirty to sixty 
yards long ty fjom twenty to 
yards wide; it should be carefully kept, 
wategred early in the morning, and 
mowji an^Folled frequently during the 
sunfmer months ; for this puifose lawn 
mowexf arAespecially useful, being so 
light that a lady can use themi and cut- 
ting and sweeping up thfi grass at too 
some movement. 

* Tul iMFLEMkNTs foff laying croquet 
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are usually, 8 (^d in a bos^contoming 
• either four or eight balls» the fame imm- 
' her of mallets, *ten iron hoops, and eitller 
two pr three ^ega, coloured stripes too 
match Che coloF.rs of thef balls and 
mallets. These pegs ofo driven into 
'h^^e turf at the end pf whatever dis- 
tance of the ground is ^ccideU on to be 
the limit of '^e game, and one or two 
mallets’ lenglh from the extreme boun- 
ded The^est balls are of boxgwood, 

3 1 in. diameter, and the mallets should 
be three 'feet in length, f A^ook^>^iow- 
ing the form in whith the hoops are to 
be placed is usually sold with each 
box of implcincnt^. 

The OAit(|i consists ip driving ^che 
balls with the Qiallets, a certain order 
through the hoops to the upper peg,* 
which must oe sfrUfJc, and then b^ack 
again on the opposite' side to the win- 
ning-post. The first pauy in w’ins the 
game.^ 

Eyes, Nose, Ears, S|^d 
Mouth. — The Eye. — It has often 
formed a matter of speculative discus- 
sion as to which of the five senses is 
^most important toman’s bei^. A more 
pleasant subject for reflection, leaving 
little to debate upon^ but teaching a' 
great and^impressive lesson that all 
should learn, is the thousand privileges^ 
c and joys that arise from the heaKhy ac- 
^on of the organs of sense, working in 
unison for the good and safety, of our 
livea> Ti^-oyes We the windows of 
thd body, wough which the indwelling 
^ soul' looks outward upop the w'orkl. 
And wonderful windows ^epe are, with 
self-acting apparatus to open, close, 
cleanse, and adjust their positiohs to 
«*vhe requirements of sight. Surmounted 
by eyebrows that surve to keep the 
perspiration of the brow, or accidental 
mpisture, from running into them ; with 
eyelashes that help to exclude insects, 
du^ and excessive light; with lids 
whi<^ by flreguenj: motion are '^con- 
stantly cleansing the crystdi surlixe; 
with uttle Nbprings (gland8)^lhat«.2upply 
moisture for the puiposes of coolmg 
and cleansing; with muscular pulleys 
that shift their positions even without 
an effort .of th^nvill, or in xmmibdiate^ 


response to our de^res ; what wonderful 
oi^ans these Observe, too, tha« 
they are placed in do'^^ bony sockets, in 
, which they freely move, while, they 
derive prot^.ti«n ^m/the furrounding 
bones that project above, below, and at 
the tides ; that in man ^ley are placed 
in th& front of the head^with the power 
of tui;iing in various directions, and by 
an instantaneous action embracing an 
extensive range of sight^ while in most 
inforiof, animals they ^*e lodged ^ Cho 
side of the he^d, witn less capacity for 
motion. 

One of the most remarkable features 
in connection with Jthe eyes is their 
wonderivl poweit- of expression — ^the 
manner in, which they^indicate tender 

tlirilling emotions. And this arises 
not fieom mere change of position. is 
not^ that the upward look exclusively 
inurcates jo^ and the downward sorrow'. 
^.The same positioq, may express most 
opposite feelings, arising from that in- 
scrutable influence Virhich, for want of a 
better word, we denominate ^ expres- 
sion.’* 

**t7oy, lov^, or hate, dart from their Varied 
^ bi>in8, 

\ As rich.reflectioDB spread from placid 
‘ streams." x, \ 

Theresas an eloquence belonging to 
th*) eye which is culpably overlooked. 
‘'The speakorc-vho^impresBes us most in 
con^/easation is ho who looks towards 
the person tor persons addressed: a 
.dir^tjfook betokens*- confidence, can- 
dour, honesty ; the averted look, dare- 
lefcsness, tiinidity, insincerity. The 
bright, clear eye denotes health, tem- 
pdrtfiicq, mpudity ; the dulLbleg^a^ye, 
illness, satiety, and physieflf^^ession. 
Thus we Are warned by an early inti- 
mUtioi^ from the very windows oiour 
bodies that something is wrong; as^ 
when^we see tho windows of a house 
Reordered aud unclean, we may infer 
that there is something amiss within. . 

The hose is a very prominent and 
chahicteristio member of the huiban 
body ; and not half so well caM for as 
it should be, cpnsi^piing the sharo'he 
takes in giving character tothe^xmnte- 
I nance. Thus w# ha^e noses, 
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&0re8sed or broken noses, snub noses, 
•and — who knows ^byir many oilier 
• foAns of noses P •The fiomework of the 
nOad.is almost i^holly cartilaginous (a« 
fonnallon jnte|mediat9 l^^tween bone 
and flesh), and in fiifancy is so pliable 
that, with yen little care, and with no 
pain to the \ttle. creatures to^hom 
they belong, tie noses of infanta might 
be considerably impAved, and receive 
^hape and diroction that would greatly 
•Lmpi^pve the featoss in after li^o. This 
•may be accompfished by frequent and 
gentA toilches of the l|Jbid, by atoiding. 
rough action in washing, and by care- 
fully watching .the position w'hich 
*infalts take *in thgir sleeping bours. 
To be *Med thb nose” is a ptrase 
generally contomptflously emplb}ed^ 
b«i4 mankind *can scarcely *foHow a 
better leader. He is the chief officer of 
health to the body cbrp^ate. Pbfbed 
in the middle of ^e fac^ right und^ 
the eyes, and immediately over the 
mouth, ho is the guardian, thcscustom- 
house \)fficer, to inspect and report upon 
^be importations to the lungs and the 
•stomach. The eyes may discovef 
of putridity, decay, or other in%>unty 
in animal and vegetable t>od. 
they cannot %o so in alP cases; nor in 
any caq^ of effiuvium, escap^f gas, or 
other pollution of a transparent l^d 
footing the atmosphere^ whose purity 
is so vital to our well-being.* oAld it 
should be observed thaf the nose is 
placed OBxacUy Where and in ^e*pre-« 
cisi direction wanted. Its funnels are 
turned dovmwards towails the eaoth, 
to meet alike the perfume that rises 
flMa^h^flower, and the o^iwfkibus 
escapefroff the sewer. And so watch- 
ful is the nose, that we cAi detect an 
indescribably small amoxmt of AdoAus 
, or inodorous admixture with vital air. 
Attend, therefore, tp the admom^onsi^f 
the nose ; and when he {j^es you wafn- 
. ing, be sure that« health and safety 
demand that you ^ould attend to his 
prImQpitioiis. If he is pleased,* you 
‘ n^d ndt be oflhnded ;€or it may be ac- 
cepted as a rul^ tbe^ pleasant, and 
especiilUy 'natural odours, are not un- 
healthy; b«t %’hen the nose complains < 


and •takesig offence, there is an enemy 
about that should beldbkdd after. . 

#Thb ears, having little to do with* 
the immediate functions of the lungs 
and stoiflach, are placed, vesy raely, 
pne on either side of the head. They 
are incapable o:^ motion themselves, bu^ 
partake Wf thg motion of the neck, oy 
which they can be turned in any direc- 
tion. The ears are sentinels that guard 
us from all points, — by wdming uafeom 
dan^rs bemnd, from hidden placosthat 
theioye canxv)t see, from things that 
menace ul in the» dark. They are the 
chief sentinels that guard us in the long 
hours of night. Arq^ised^from slumber, 
til) eyes reauire a few seconds to get 
into order; tne'j^requir^a nttle moisten- 
ing and . cleansing from, accumi^lated 
hi^ours ; aiffi f^^Stmmit to the degree 
oniatural or artificial light.^ There are, 
consequently^ numerous winkings and 
blinkings. But the ear does qpt wink 
no^blink. He is^wake in a moment ; 
open, and ready, as a good watchman, at 
all hours. Prize the ear, therefore, as 
a worthy«eervant; but let him serve 
^you as a guardian in more than the 
mere coirluct of sound. JLet hin be a 
moral agent. 4s the nose takes offence 
at foul air, so lot your eaffrfle offended 
^ at foul words, at unclean expressions, at 
’ frivolbus gossip and vicious scandal. ^ 
The Mouth. — A volume might w 
writt^ about the mouth. But a few 
points of interestlmay lArWuggested. 
He is neither constantly open, likfi the 
«ars, nor moyeable in the some tegre^ 
as the ey^. He is in close communica- 
tion with the nose, and if the latter 
negiects any duty, or the mouth sus- 
pects anything wrong, he can instantV^ 
communicate wiith the nese through 
iltemal tubes, and rouse him to duty. 
Like the ey%s, the external mouth has 
a wonderful poWer of expressioUTsud 
even the lips may speak without utter- 
ing* a wosd. As as the mouA is 
coaSiected ^ith the process* of diges- 
tion, me pcopose to defer «ny remarks 
thereon for a future page, in which 
will*bb found a strong appeal behalf 
of the grealest of (Ul slaves, the op- 
presled stomach. as an organ of 
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£)i0|d^ of cold w^r or infusion of 
quassia are useful. ^ ^ • 

• !E\»r the rounded tape worm, tur- 
pentihe and castof oil are recommended ; 
also safttoniao ^ dose90^one to six 
grains, acct>rdin^ to age. • Kousso, 
kamela, and the liquid extract of miale 
fern are also wfil.m killing and%aus- 
ing the expulsiln If these wormss 

• Squinting.-— If is well known 
*^t in infancy there is net unfro- 

quaut^ a tenden^do squint; this often 
passes away as the child increases in 
age ; tint i!t sometimes becomes ^^ite a . 
fixed habit, d&ianding the knife of the 
oculist for its pcnaanentcure. A means 
bf rendering this opegntion uxmecessary 
by curing the t^ndCh^ in ^Ty Ufe^ias 
b^n suggested, whi& is wortUysof 
triil. A pail of spectacles is proeure^ 
without any^lasses in them. One of the 
orifices opposite the eyd th^*8quintsiVto 
be filled with thin ^om 0 Arith ground 
glass, and in the centre of the horn or 
glass is to be made a small hoi* It is 
- obvious that to see with the squinting 
q^e it is necessary for the child to look 
direoily through the orifice in ^e cfnt^ 
He will thus acquire the habit ottook- 
ing forward towards an bbje%t, insteacf 
of looking tothe right of le|t hand or 
it. It is not at aU improbable that the 
slight sqbint, which in infancy is ap]|^- 
rently only a habit,«ma]i%be remedied^ 
by this means. • * t * 

Lftiiments.— Foa •W hoofino- 
GovoH.-»-01iv6 oil eight ounces qfl of < 
amiftr four ounces, oil of cloves a suffi- 
cient quantify to give it a Itrong scent. 
Mix. Kubbed on the chest it stimu- 
f ^ usefuijn |;iCfefhl 
for thecoupls of ehildren ; *in whoop- 
ing-cough, however, it ought not to be 
used for qhe first ten days of the ifiseafe. 

» This liniment is understood to be the 
same as the celebrajedi embrocation of 
Roche. • * 

• Linihbnt of AifBfONza or Harts- 
hm.— Spirit of hartshorn one ounce, 
blii^ qU tiro ounces ; mix, and sKake 

sihe pmat till they unite. This is^x- 
cellent in inflammajory pore throat. It 
dioul&s ^ * rubbed on, operator 
•taadinj} behind the patiesti placing 


^ hands, ^covered with the liniment, 
beneath the chin, and*dftiwing them up, 
tofrdrds the ears. The rubbing itself* 
pis beneficial; the linisnetit may, how- 
ever, be^plied round the throat by 
spreading it 6n a piece of flannel. 

Stimulating, Liniment. — Stronjp> 
liniment q>f aipmonia an ounce and a 
half, oil of turpentine on9 ounce, spirit 
of camphoi one ounce, hard soap four 
draclms. Mix them welh Thif^ a 
strong and active application, well 
adapted for se'vere chronic rheumatism 
where thero is no inflammation, and 
also for sprains and palsy of the^mbs. 

Plasters are zaadc of substances 
wftch becomp soft at the qj'dinary heat 
of the body, by sphering to the 
•skin, produce &eir iu^ded effects, 
according to Ihe gJbstances with wnich 
they are prepared. Of tbege we give 
several examples. In all cases the 
premiration is intended to bedspread- 
up« leather and afi)lied to the slun. 

Thb Warm Plaster. — For this 
plaster, take one part of blistering 
Blaster, axid of Burgundy pitch four- 
teen part^ mix them by means t>f 
moderate lieat. This plaster is stimu- 
*lant, slightly irrkating the sldn, and is 
of use in ordinary coughs afidwbooping- 
,cougb, sciatica, and other local pains. 

ANdbYNB Plaster. — Powdered* 
opium half an oimce, resin of the spruc^ 
fir pov^ered three minces, lead plaster 
one pound. Melt tfe plasl^ffinddresin 
together, then add the opium and Ibix 
•tM whole. . Useful for rheuffiatic^ 
pains. ^ 

Resolvent Plaster. — Purified am- 
monlao one pound, purified mercury 
three ounces, sulphuretted oil a fluii^- 
drachm. The mdlrcury mus^be rubbed 
with the sulphuretted oil till the globules 
disappear, the ammoniac previously 
melted added graffiiaUy, and the Wnole 
mixed together. This plaster has great 
effiedey in t>romoting the absorption of 
glandular *8^el]ings and indolent tu- 
mours# IlM of much us# also as an 
application to coma and bun ions. It 
can be obtained from tbe apdtllecary, 
and is usually known as the plaster of 
•ammdhino and mereuiy^ 
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W'liQiP there is neat acidity of the per- 
spiration and other sAretions. • 
A6.TIFICIAL Asses' ANit Goats' Milk. 
— To^a pint of gool new cow’s milk add 
one *oai|pe of refined yigar, half an 
ounce of gehitinl, diBSoIvct in half, a 
pint of hot barley water. . 

Another 'Vl^r^Boil slowlyem a 
quart of now an ounce o^ vcnl 
^uet, chopped very nne^ and tied tightly 
liii a muslin bag ; sweeten witj|} refine^ 
Agar or a gla^s of Imueur, according to 
taste. • • * 

* These preparations wilkbe foundisuit- 
nble for invalids with delicate stomachs, 
where the unpleasant odour of the na- 
toirol goat's milk * provcnts itif being 
taken. . • » 

To Preveht the J^ttacn]^ 
of *Gnats.— The best pr^e^tive*! 
agafiist gpats, as well as the best cure 
for their stii^, is camphor. * ^ 

Camphor ice is very easily made, and 
is most offectu|l, n#t only against in- 
sects, but against the effects o( harsh 
winds. JPut one ounce of spermaceti^ 
a quarter’ of an ounce of white wax, 
aftd h^f an ounce of camphor^ntc«one^ 
ohnce of olive oil ; put these ingredipntl 
into an earthenware jar, set it^n a cool 
oven, and whilg mdtmg stic fir^uently ; 
pour into little pots for use. 

To Cure Stings of Bees 
and Wasps.^-5- T^jjse stings, 
though very painful, arejnot 
ous toa lieol^y person, urIcss in the 
mouth, Ijiroat, op eyelids The bee 
leav^ its sting in the wound; coxififily 
extract this, «nd gently rub the spqj: 
with equal parts of olive oil end hdrts- 
hfiq^C^ulard’s lotion is ^so req^* 
menoeMnidhe some purposes * 

To Remove Freokles.— 
Manj^osq^etieshave been recommended 
^or this purpose, but these are always 
more or less dangerous ^or injurious to^l 
the skin; a very siizQ)le aqd hannlesf, 
remedy is equal parts of pure glycerine 
tfbd rose water, allied eve^ night, 
and qjlowed to d^. The following lotion 
jjB harmlesa :^ORe drachm of sal-ammo- 
niac^ dissolved in a pint ox spring wat8r, 
add a •qqular of an ouifbe of eau de 
Cologne ; ‘ apply )t night and morning. 


Seaside Studies. — Zoo- 
PHYTEs.--jTatural histefy brings into , 
no^oe some creatures whoso organize- * 
tion is so simple as gr^tl y to resemble 
\hat of certain p]pnts, ]^ut which ndVer- 
theless belong to the animal kingdom, 
bSing evidently endued with vitality. 
The genoiol teilfi Zoophytes has been*^ 


e idea of ^he relation they possess to 
members of the two great llepartmenta 
of natllre — the animal and the v^IjS- 
table hiugdoms.^ The vaiiety and num- 
bers of sued creatures are marvellous ; 
all w'e profess to do therefore* is to 
direct the reader’s at^nlien to a very 
fewlof them, and those only which aie 
likely to bo slen on an]^ of our rocky 
§ea-shores. 

Tub Actinije — b'^ttcr khown by tfieir 
popular name as »ea-anemone8, from 
the general resemblance som*e of them 
bear to the flowers so called — arenume- • 
rousAnd^ various, — a circumstance not 
without its use ; for wis reason, that our 
readers, once able to recognise a speci- 
men of this^oophyte, may expect to be 
t jble to discover many others of a difiEer- 
ent charaCler without denpnding on* 
any written direction on subject. 
The Actinia dianthttSf so coifed from 
the resemblance it bears to the feathery 
pbtals the epmation, may be easily , 
^discovered in the rock pools left by theia 
recess of the tide. Its colours are vari- 
ous : ^dietimes it ij perfect/ white, 
pometime,s orange, pale scarlet, blodfl- 
rei^brown, green, and of a du^y 4md < 
neutral hue. ’The Actinia ge^nmacea 
has obtained its appellation from the 
gem-like appearance it assumes, and 
wlqch is derived from the touches of . 
colour about the mouth and tentacles, 
an^he rows of brightly tinted tubercles 
on its body, lihe Actinia anguieoma de- 
rives its name fromtthe form of its 
tacles, which issue from the body of the 
animal in long, slender, snake-like hairs. 
The M-Ctinia mcsemh'yanthen^fm has 
tentacle^ of ^ beautiful rose^i^ hue ; 
and the Actinia cracsioomic, one of the 
prettiest of the commoner ^speoicefbas 
the oiifico of the mouth or stomach of 
% deUe^te straw colour the tentacles 
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white, vatiogated with baSkds of delicate 
pink, and tin brdy a rich oKmge Vrown 
Vith tubercles of bright yellow. These 
and all the other creatures of the oIobs, 
when in^a stafe 6t inactiyit^, have their < 
tentacles drawn ^thin'*tl^r bodies and 
^e bodies themselves reduced in bulk, 
^d in form altered to«tiiat of a convex 
mass, in somojnstances resemllning in an 
exact manner a small inverted cup of 
reddish coloured jell^, a figure they 
astfSTuie when the ebbing watery leave 
them dry, or when they are touched 
with the finger or s^ick. ^ore 

than t^yenty species ofActinioQ have been * 
discovcmd l^y British naturalists; but 
probably a great (aany mord await dis- 
covery. ' • 

Aniong the Zoophytes is the common 
Mcbdrepore^ w&ich is distinct from the I 
Actiniffi although altibd to them. fChis I 
xoophyte is a member of that family of 
, creatures which are distinguished for 
' the pAi'oduction of coral. It m »7 be 
found adhering to*bhe rocks. Its^hell 
or habitation consists of a series of thin 
calcareous plates, standing on edge and 
radiating as if from a cendre ; the tei^<; 
'"tacles are tinted with the n^ost delicate 
huest and firhen carefully and minutely 
examined t)|e madreiilbre is a most inte- 
resting arid beautiful object. The sea- 
shore presents to view a number of 
l^those wonderful structdres, b^es, or 
dwellings — for it is not easy to select* 
any cor^-t title ^ir them — in which an 
intense number of zoophytes lire to- 
getl^er, each individual independent of 
uie other, and yet all of them ha^g 
something to do in the construction of 
the common habitation. One of the 
. most remarkable of these communities 
' is what is known popular language 
as **deadfneft 9 fingers” and in science 
nomenclature digitatum” 

H^soccasionally foijind on the sea-shoie, 
left as some of ms Jellyfishes are by the 
receding waves. When found ^o cast 
aithora the alcyonium is Spythipg but 
attractive m its appearance : its alpect, 
indeed, is ndher repulsive^ bife a close 
exKS^^tion of it, under suitable oir- 
euiiistaaoee,*WDly repays the requisite 
trouble. It is mnd to be an i^ense 


community of minute polyps, 'ea^, 
a\^hough mdividm^ly independenCin- 
terested in thedweU-being of the wholj 
society. When placs^ in the salt water, 
the individual polyps appeor standing 
out from their*abqdes,(and^eac2L’ having 
a mouth 'or head, composed of eight 
radii^ng slender pe.^als fringed with 
delicate hairs. ' -h - f 
ThI Sehtvlabia^s another of those 
marvellous creauires, or, rather, assem-' 
Blage oP creatures frequently found 
our shores, left lfy<the tide dyad* or 
dying, or fou^d attached to th^ larger 
eea-]^ants at low- water piark. It has a 
stem and numerous branches, in which 
innum^ble joints appear ; and at firet 
sight it appears tS bo seftne kind of sed- 
weq^. It is, hqwevei^a congeries of 
• P*^lypi Uving together jn an edifice with 
the Srcction of which each of thenthos 
h|d something Jto do; an& each, there- 
foib, posses^ng a common instinct for 
F that end, no less wsF^nderful than the in- 
stinct by which the hdney-bees buihl 
j their tiells. An examination of the 
liertularia with a microscope will show 
^tha^ on the branches of this apparent 
plant is'h double row of minuttf ’ cellr^ 

I eaclf of which is the abode of a polyp 
with a 4tar-like Kead,^which is pro- 
truded ia selirch of nouAshment when- 
ever thd^abitation is covore<J, with the 
Aia water. The Flumularia is another 
of these wolfierffil ‘communities, and it 
dineft irom the preceding in the position 
of. the cells^jn which me inhabitants 
I resii* ‘ * 

Zoophytes are, in tl^eir strutture, 
dSdculated to afibrd matter of the utmost 
qjsj^nishment and admiration when exa- 
mixftd ^th the help 
magnifying glass.* The^raucture is 
fpun^ to M beautiful in the ext|;eme; 
the mechanism of their paift, the ex- 
quisite arrangements by which tho^e 
^mnetioBB axe ennged on oy which Iheir 
stony dwellings are made out of the 
materials furnished by the water itself; 
thpir strange although minute forms ; 
the manner in which they«eolV)Ct^heir 
L food, are att matters remote 
interest, both^to tl)^ student of natural 
' history, and the ordinary bbeerver. 
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^uanUty of cotton, whioji willrgiye 
it ien^ty on tio^hocdc. <r 

Tub Daob and tub Bbxam. — ^T bfiso 
fich ^ taJ^enb Brith the B«me biuts as ^ 
the roacB, imd yrilh eanally tackle, 
but a small m^got wul pStoye yery , enc* 
'^ingk By this mode ^P^ens of dace or 
bream may bo taken oiv.a fine summer 
eyening. In'^ angling for bream the 
angler ought to let his hook touch the 
^botiam, but‘he should fish as ftp from 
the bank as possible, and try t^ keep 
out of si^^t. • ^ * 

• Tub Babbbl. — ^This fish prefers the 
deep phices of rapid riyers, mill^pools, 
and eddies, ffiid the best time for talrag 
them isearl^ in themomiug and late in 
the eyening. i^A lobe&onn is the best 
bait; especially when the water is dis-* 
coloured ; but whefi*'the^ water is clear 
they are readily taken with a bait of 
paste made of mutton saet and cheese . 
^worked up together. Salmon roe is ' 
also an excellent bait. The tacktli for 
barbel ought to be strong, as the fish are 
often large and heavy, and make a very 
obstinate resistance, when booked, run- 




Trffe Cabp and tub Twch. — The 
carp is a^ extrmnely cunning fish, and! 
so capricidiia.ns to .bp (^ometmes^quite 
resolute in re^^g every temj)tatioq 
«the angler can present him wi$. The 
^st buts, however, are a couple of red 
worms pr gentles but the carp, when 
inclined to feed, take a paste«made 
r of r^hite fiour, like that for roach, and ^ 
it is^said that this is more effective wBen * 
mixed with a little honey. AlargegrMn 
pea boiled in sugar, or part of a ripe 
cherry, is said to be excellent. ^ The 
’tackle ought to, be fine and delicate, dhd 
the anglef must keep out of sight,, as 
much as he possibly can. The tench is 
angled for in t^e ume manner as 
carp, and with similar baits. It is found 
of service to put ground bait inip the 
water the night before fish^ and, 

while alibiing, to throw into the i^ater 
from time A time pieces of 4 he Bait you 

^ Tub 0HUB%e^uent8 deep riven. It 
Hs an extremely timid fish; whep. lying 
^he top water, which' it fre- 


fluently does in wapn weather, the Sbk- 
cc/w even of a ^ird passing causes it ts 
4 art outof sight in a xgoment ; the angler 
requires t^refore to take great pm 
not to shoai; himself. «Th^ beat baits 
fop chub are genties and'pMte. The 
obubsmay be taken ^sq with moths, 
^eSiktnd beetles dropt^e^ith a delicate 
hand on the. top of ^eAvater from be- 
hind a bush, which w^ prevent the 
angler from being seen. ' , ' ^ . 

Thb Pbboh. — Thesis an excelle|nt fists 
and better adapted for the table than any 
of thosealready, referred to. IisfeVourite 
resorts are the deep parts of ponds and 
riven, pd it delights to frequent the 
still watan and gentle eddies sd^ofteh 
found nea^ biidgcSs, fl^iodgateB, pien, 
/uld^siii^ar places. A moderate sized 
worm is a good bait, but we oursa&vea 
have eaptipred as many ^ seven and 
ei^t dozen^Df perch in three houn by 
.using the large erey maggot found 
under the turf, where ditiins are near. 
For large perch nothing is so effective 
as a minnow. The tackle for perch 
ought to be strong, for the perch bites 
^lmy,and exhibits none of the ccutior. 
60 cloaracteristio of the carp and some 
Jother fisltf The hpst time for angling 
for i>enlkis the morning and evening, 
but in tf^'dark cloudy day wjth a soft 
swith wind they may be token at any 
hour. 

Tica 'GnAYt.iNO. — The baits for this 
fish are wo!^s and gentles, and the 
caddi? bait is also excellent. The tackle 


ougi)^ to he light and fine. The g)ray- 
littg is in season in winter instead of 
summer, and in this respect differs from 
tbe’ 4 iiputi,; ^ It is found rjynfln iirmfn 
rivers in the southern and 'western 
^unt[p 8 , but within the last few years 
it has h^n introduced into tile Clyde, 
above Lanark, where it seems to thnve. 

Thb PiKB.-^hL 8 fish is an inhahit- 
&t of all ofir great lakes, in which it 
often attains to a great size. It ir 
foi^d likewise in most large kivers in 
which the current is gentlejpimd it pre- 
fern those pMes, both in IsW pnd 
rivers, where«iherq^re weeds, gmong 
*whieh the pike is fond of lymg fa sunny 
weather near 6 he suriiEu^,' and from 
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adffig whiclii when he is hungiy, he 
upon his pre^ The pike, wh^ 
u the numour, tcdAs any kind of 
Dai4,^*hut some ape more temptmg to 
him thin ^hers. Thea minnow, the 
loach, the meakpthe^ gudgeon, and the 
roach are all excellent b^, hut ogual 
to any of thdb, jmd in some reacts 
superior is a |iM of a silves eel, 
about as thidc as one% forefinger, and 
mur inches or lb in length. The taok]:i 
adapted to these cap be rea^y pro- 
^mired fit a fishing tackle shop, ot con- 
struct by the anglo^ hinuelf^ It 
consists of aboift twelve inches of gmp, 
at one end of which, there is a swivel, 
aftd afithe other four ^ six h^^ lied 
back to back, a4 inthrvals ^ &out an 
inch and a h^ from dhch ^er. The 
hoGi ]|;9 should be *of moderate sfzeathe ] 

S eat hooks ^^Id for pike-fis|^g at the 
ops being only ada{>tei^ to pla48s 


where the pike are ^ge and the waters 
axe well stocked. Xead 


ought to be I 
placed on the gimp between theiiooks, 
BO as tO'Qause the bait to keep belo\(' 
tl \0 surface and sink readily. Pike 
being 0 fish of prey, he prefercHhe'bai^°| 
wfii^ has the appearance of life';^and 
although he will tqk^ a motionless bait 
if it is fresh, ^et a littlePfisb, pulled 
through the water mth short jVrks, ]^re- 
sents to mm an irresistible temptauogi 
^'This mode of pike-fishingiis the most 
desirable^ The angler may ocnup^ a 
boat, flSid as it is pulled lejArely uopg 
near the weeds, hi# bait, as it dart^mm 
side side behind the boat, wl^ so 
exactly reprefent a living fish that in 
most cases success will be certain. But 
nisw^^^ing seated in ^bo§t the 
angler ma^lsh frrem the nver side, 
wmcl^ is certainly the most %gr^ble 
method, cmting the bait far into thl 
srater, and drawing it towards him 
» afterwards, xx walking* slowly uong«| 
with the bait in the watef at a die- ‘ 
tsnce behind him. aPer pike-fishing 
the tackle ought to be good and stroi^. 
Whefi igdined to take, the pike ifii 
Ido pigenf on appetite to permit him 
to exeipise any gredtdegBse of caution, 
and he Aar& at his prey with the 
most perfect 'detdhninatien to secure it. 


Bankers’ Che^es. — The 
drawer ofr^a cheque rhAains liable for 
th^ ffmount named on it for any period 
^wiuiin six years. Whoi^ a cheque is 
not paid, the banker with whom it has 
been deposited must give prompt notice 
of the fact to hij| customers ; if he fai) 
to do so, he is personally ^able for the 
loss. T^en a cheque is^^rossed with 
the name ofi a banker, the banker with 
whom^it is drawn must ikit pass^ybe 
chequh to any other than the banker 
with^hose name it is crossed; or if 
|. crossed without ar* banker^s name, to 
any other than a banker. A ^banker 
wlm pays a forged cheque must bear 
the^loss. A cheque payabVa to heater 
on demand is void if postdated ; but a 
cheque payable to order is not rendered 
voiiby being ost-€ated. 

Hills of Exbhang<j.— A bill 
of exchange is a writing on stamped 
papen in which one party, termed 'the« 
drawer, requires another party, called 
the acceptor, to pay to his order a sum 
of money named in the bill. A bill or 
promissory !aote is not invalid though 
Sbted on a Sunday ; if it fidls due oh a 
Sunday or other holiday, itois payable 
fin the preceding day. A bill ^ust be 
paid in cash, and not by chlifue, but if 
tjie holder of the bill agrees to take pay- 
ment by^ cheque he is entitled to hold 
|*the bill until the cheque is paid. If it is 
payable 3 at a certain tjme after sight, it 
must be presented, so that thetime mqy 
thereupon begin to run. Bills or notes 
payable in England for less than twenty 
shillings are, void ; bills for more than 
20s. and under JB5 are void unless they 
specify the precise address of the payer, 
or ?re attested by a subscribing witness, 
and^ are made pay&ble withixf 21 days 
after date, when a bill is drawn or 
accepted paya1>le in a particular pbi^f^ 
the drawer or endorser can only be 
rendered liable upon presentment and 
dishoi^ur atithat {dace. Notice of dis- 
honodr must bp given. A bifi of ex- 
change f^ntihues negotiable^bmtil paid 
at or after maturity by the accen^^r 
party pecuniarily liable. •There are 
three days of grace wanted to an 
&ceptor of a bill of efthange, unless 
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in the case of a bill payable on de- 
mand. \ ^ 

To Clean Knives.— F<ff a 
large family^ w hotel, or dining-rodins. 
a rdtatery Imi^ clearer istabsolutely 
necessary. These most useful machos 
can be Iim of all sizes and various prices, 
'‘they can clean from fhreeto^en knives 
at once. Kent's Patcht llolary Knife 
Cleaner is, perhaps, the ]^8t of these 
machines ;iilr. Kent is the oldest and 
'ffist known maker, and he hai lately 
patented several important improve- 
ments by which alktne objections that, 
formecly used to be made to those 
*maehine8 in conyequenee of their being 
put out of^order, by the^carelessnels of 
servants, aiu now oo'^afied ; it being al- 
most impossiUe to disarranffe these new 
machines, oAo wear oat the knife by ' 
cleaning, as the pressure of the brttshes 
on the ftade of the knife is so uni- 
^formlv regulated that the friction is 
equal on everv p^irt, and the ajCrture ^ 
in which the amfe is placed is so con- 
structed that the back cannot become 
bent or strained. There to also a most 
ingenious contrivance by which, la < 
taking ou\ the knife after fteaning, the 
edge IS preserved frqpi injury by strik- ’ 
ing agi^t^ an ivory roller instead of a * 
brass sheath, as formerly used to be the 
case. A carefully prepared emefy 
powder is used with these fnachines/i 
and this is also excellent for ^cleaning 
a]l £n#iBteel gratts, fenders, omgmenJts, 
flb! « 

Tub next best uops of cleasoing 
knives for those whose fapily consists 
of only two or three persons, or who 
cannot afford a knife-cleaner, is to have 
an india-rubber or linoleum kpafe- 
jboard. This can be procured of any iron- 
monger, as well as the Wellington j^aste 
using with it. • • 

^*At Kent's may also bo seen the — 
Apple and Potato Parer. 
—This very ingenious sontrivAnce is 
anotheE of the mony^ idventibns of 
modem days to save manual labour; it 
wgljyare,.6d[eont the core, and slice an 
the same moment. * By re- 
moving^ blade it can be used for paring < 
only, wlQAi^e for paring^otatols 


and' turnips as well as apples, is 
i^ry inexpensivd^'Vorying m pried frqpi 
8b. 6d. to 12B.*6d. . . » , 

The Pea Sneller.— Tto new 
invention m^ take rank beside the 
n)incmg •nfachine ' and th# apple porer. 
Th| pea pods are thrown into a hop- 
per, aind after a ha^edios been moved 
bac^ards and faq^a|lB a few times, 
the empty podsspass out in front, while 
^e peee drop into a^ tower undert 
neath. One of J^ese machines 
shell ft peck of peas tn ten mindtos. . ^ 
Minciny and Samsage 
Machines. — Thesft small but use- 
ful machines have become very well 
knowif wdappigveHof.lat6 yeam; they 
a]% extremely coni^enjpnt, owing to the 
sii]^licity*of iSieir constxuction, *and 
the^reftdiness with Which they be 
fixed to a table, and ap]^lied to almost 
a^y kin^^of* mincing or dumping 
work. Tney are somewhat a 
coffee mill in f6rm,«having iiQ*'little 
hopper in which the meat (cut into 
•pieces about an inch square)^ M placed *, 
underneath this hopper is a Bii|dl 
>^hAnbe«, having a row of steehhla^ 
fixed in the under side of it. The miwt 
is presfsd a|;ainst ^ese knives by a 
revolving cy Under withtteel projections 
going iwond it in a spiral fonn, and as 
meat is cut it is forced*out of an 
aperture f(^ the^purpose in the end of^ 
ttto shsmben If sausa^s are k> he filled,* 
a tin nozzki fitsanto this apertifre ; tiie 
slusAM skin is stretohed over She nozzle, 
an^ihe meat and seasoning, pmperly 
mixed, pflss into the*skm. These 
machines can mince suet, apples, vege- 
tatiies, asftwell as meat^&pite^ur 
mu8t*be*used with the Sffiffw prevent 
it from blog^g the machine." ^ They 
hre ^ery easily cleaned, hukthey must 
be kept particularly free from morsels 
I of dieat when«nqf in use ; cylin^ . 
*lift8 out, and the projections on it, as 
well as the insidqof the machine, Bhoq}d 
be cleaned after each time of msiiig with 
v6ry hot water and a hrus]}. *They 
may be procm^d at various )»nce8 ftrom 
10s. 6d. upivord^* according to*tbeir 
sizes. Pirections for W arp s&at with 
each machinfl^ * e ' ' 
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Wnhing and Wringln|r 
Ma&mnes. — Aese maclimm, 
^oh aruow becqpimg Very generally 
itae^^Tire Tatioma forma and modea 
of conAiacttpn, but the e^gct in all ia 
to remore gnaae%£d€irt mm. dothing 
with the least g^osnble labour an^the 
smallest amouiKjo|^ury to the fdbiic, 
at the same tii|^e'ihat the dea^sing 
must be perfect. An^qual amount of 
motion can be j^duced by the machine^ 
oVUmuch hotter waier used* than any 
himd bear. JP considerably Analler 
quanti^ of noap is lequi^d, but bdiling 
water is necessfty to ezfiact grease, as 
well as some soda ,or washing nowder 
i# thesdothes be Yej^^uch sq^fed. ^ 
Some wasri^o SacHiN^ are cm- 
Btnfbted on a principle similar to fhtft 
of tlm old-fashionbd doUy. which*rubbod ] 
the ^thes abgut in a coinmo^ washing- 
tub. These machines ha^ rollers Cr 
balls of wood, which are dashed about 
among the clothes 8^ a wheel worked * 
by a handle and fixed in a box, inMrhich* 
the linen) ,with soap and boilmg watery 
Ls^laced. In others, the clothes are 
l^dhy ribs on a wheel, and^allo%e4*| 
mSinlRk again into a box with ridges 
at equal distances^ ;i^hioh rub the ard- 
des against facn other, *as •well as 
against the wheel. Anothe^^lnachine 
hM a cylinder formed of bars of woo4 
on which are placed bnAhes, which 
can be repioved at pleasure. Tlfedidbn 
is pladbd in this cylinde^^* and by a 
handle it as tumedsback wards and ^r- 
ward# alternately through the soa^nd 
water containfid in the outet box, rhus 
producing a certain amount of fric- 


grodu^„ _ ^ ^ 

Perhaps^e most complete machine 
is on^ which can both wasfi, '^ng. 
and mangle. The- clothes are ^acea 
in a box, and rubbed agaiust ribs 
oS the inside of it 9 ^ each tum*of a«| 
wheel, which also changes the poaitioif 
o| the clothes. The ^wrin^r forms a 
mangle, by haring a hard board intro- 
duce l^low the rcUers to moke* a 
Mle, on ^hich to lay tub linen. There 
is sTso a wringing with india- 

rubber Vdleif that can be fixed to any 
ordinary wariiinft-tub ; jmd a rinsing, 


bluing', an^ wringing tcauch, a 
usefm amcle, harin(;*two com; 


most 
comport- 

mcmlis, one each for clean, and blue 
;water, with a wringi^ giachine fixed 
to it, andta cover, which forms a'tray 
tq lay the linen on when wrung. 

By the help ^ these two machines 
one woman can j>erform nearly as much 
as four could by the old ^stem ; it is 
obvious, therefore, that there is a great 
BavingJ>oth of dme and troilblo in unigg; 
them, *and we have the testimony of 
manyo heads of families whAe they 
.have long been used, as to their effi- 
ciency in these points, as welt* as ^ 
thmsmall amount of injury^done to tM 
cloBiing, particularly m the operation 
of wrinring. Thqpbest and most favour- 
ite washing machines arg the Eclipse 
of Bobertson tJookfi and Co., and the 
Home 'Washer of Bell Brothers. 

Hints on Washing.-— The 
linen^or Monday's wash should bp>%ol>v 
lectef on Satur(lay,worted and put to 
soak in cold water according to the 
various kinds. The body linen should 
be put into*ono tub, the bed and table 
Aaen in another, and the fine thifigs, 
separately. * Plain collars, efiffs, ^frist- 
Bands, should be •strung thrqagh the 
button-holes on a piece of Bdbbm long 
qpough to enable the articles to be 
easily divided for rubbing, starching, 
|*&c. Cmoured muslins, prints, and 
flannels# must be Ipid aside^ to be 
washed in a differfint manner 
Vhite calico or linen. Properly 
sudlhiTe far better than soap for 1 
ing, particularly if a washing machine 
be employed. The suds sboiud be pre- 
paredun the following manner: — Shred 
m1\ an earthenware jar the best yellow 
soap cut into ver^ fine shatin^s, and 
pour boiling water to the quantity re- 
quired. One\>ound of soap^IpeiB^ 
tor one gallon of water. Add to this 
quantity half a pound of the best 
Dootefi sodajVnd set the jar ^vered) 
on a rtove or q(the back of thd^tchen 
ranm tfil tile soap is quitd^dissolyedi 
If this be done on Saturday 
the sodb will be a smootll jeuy at to 
use onidonday mominff. 

• The»bodt liner ir^e first that 
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should goint^the machine^afterjbeiug 
w^^wsshed anu linsed in c&n suds ; if 
it requires boilmg it should be put wto 
theoopper. I^x^esa linen is very muoh^ 
soilefl, it will n^. reqiui^^bcOiin^iiiore 
than eyery second timedt is washej. 

, In a moderate sized copper put about 
two pints of the soap jeUy already men- 
tioned ; fill i^ with cold water and put 
in the clothes ; stir frequently to prevent 
them from bliming, and only lea\^ them 
^inJie copper ten minutes after the water 
begins to boil. Take them outrrinse 
them very well, and blue" them. To , 
blue tLxm well use the best stone blue 
^ded in a bag of^ thick flannel, do rne 
article at q time, and ayoid letting* it 
fall to the bottom ol^the tub, as the 
blup falls to ^e bottom, and the linen, 
is apt to be streak^ and spotted with 
blue, whicji is very hard to get ouk 

Bed and table LiNim should be 
in a similar way. The Dutch 
and !^igian washo^women, who gbt up 
linen beautifully, do not use soda, but 
borax, in the proportion of a handM of 
refined borax to about ten gallons of 
boiling water. They save nearly hid* 
'the q-iantity of soap, and the borax does 
not injure in the lei^^t even fine lacd 
or cambils* * 

Chlouide of lime is the Englis^ 
laundress’s favourite chemical. £he sees 
^o reason why it should not Clean all 
things equally wej}. And so iy^does — 
removiiiK the colo^^r as well as the dirt. 

rule Manby’s Washing Crystal 
'Power is very good for com.non* 
coloured things. They niust not be 
soaked like white clotlies, but u^ashed 
and dried as quickly as possible. < 

’ The French Method of Wash^^o 
Coloured Mu8LiN8,TiQufis, &c. — pre- 
pare some rather warm (not hot) lather, 
^made ninth soft water and the best white 
fdiE$;*waBh the dresses one at a time, 
but do not soak them. As soon as the 
first lather looks soiled Cioueeze the 
dress firom it, and at oneq^wash it again 
in a fresh lather. 'When‘'^tho.oughly 
cle«B«nnB6 in pure cold water, la^y i 
in ^W^lightfy blued; squeeze (not 
wring) the water completely from the 
dress, an^ hang<t in a shad^ place td' 


dry ; if wet weather, dry it Tiy vhe 
The best pilats will fa^ iihurg 
in the Bunshiiie. ^ 

In OETTINO UP MUSLINS A/^CD PtQUAS 
the failure is Bot ^nerally ^ thb wash- 
ing, but in uestafr^lufig. ^good-sized 
pazi^ of starch sf ould be used, in 
whidh three or four ^nchbs of composite 
or other candle hasmeAi melted whilst 
I hot. The articMs should be thoroughly 
I iqueezed from the staibh* fmded 
whilst wet betweeni folds of old sb'iet- 
ing or xable linen. They should then 
be passed beneath the rolleii^ of a 
mangle, or through a'* wringing ma- 
chine. All lumps, pf starch are thus 
remlOvd<^. n • 

TiqtiSa should K'irornd as lightly aa 
pesHbl^ and tltb iron ought never to 
*come into contact ^th the outside 
surface of the pique. An old cambric 
hMAdkerchiof iS the best *thing to use 
under the iron where absolutely neces- 
*- sary to iron on thd^light side. 

To Wash a Lama Dress that has 
Bright or Delicate Coloi^rs. — Boil 
one pound of the best rice in one gallon 
Vf water Tor three hours. WhenJboiled. 
pouMoff what win be sufficient '^O^taren 
] the dresEg; wash t^e dress well in the 
' remainder, ifrise it in cli^ cold water, 
wring i1f%ell, then starch itjwith the 
rife water that was kept for ''that pur- 
• pose, and hatg it4;efore the fire to dry. 
Whei- dij enough iron with a/500l iron, 
as it is liabl^ to scorch. If somd parts 
of 'th^.dress get too dry, they'must be 
damied with a wet cloth whilst'iron- 
ixg. No 'soap must bd* used. The 
best way is to boil the rice on the 
pre'^ious day, and merely^ cp 

the next morning, ofor theffyou have 
the day Wore you to complete the 
'v^hole, as the dress must .Oxi no ac- 
count lie damp, even for an hour, or 
ithe cdlours will b^ sure to run. This 
ifdceipt wili be found equally well 
suited to delicate opainted muslins amL 
pieuds as to lama and alpaca di'esses. 

To Wash Laos. — Cover«n qjrd&anr 
wine-bottle wivti fine flannel hnd stitca 
it firmly round t^ bottle, ta^ 'the 
louter edge of the lace mamel, 

rolling it smopthly rdhod'che bottle. 
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th«]^ wk the inner edge emoothly 
down^ ^er over ih^<*laoe with a piefe 
otv^ry \io flannel or muslin, rub the 
withcfban suds made of the 


out Of bribed ou pr^ to wasnmg. 
All flannel^ for shirts ttfom^ be shruiuc • 
previously, to makiiig up, or they will ‘ 
spdWy become too sm^ 

• ScOtCR^ETHOD OP JITaBHIN* 'WoOL- 
i|3r Shawlss— S crape one pound of 
soap, boil it doum in sufficient water. 
When cogling, b*eat it wi^ the hand; 
it will be a soft of jellyl Add three 
tablespoonfiils of spirit of turpentine, 
and one of spirit of hartshbm. .Waib, 
the afticles thoroughly in it, then 
rinse an cold \fater until all^e soap 
,i8 taken oflf then tn salt and water. 
Fold between two sheets, taking; cars, 
noUto allow two fb^s ol^th^artffife 
walied to lie^ together, h^sf^e, and 
iron with a vers cool iron. S^wls 
4one in this way look lik^ new. Only 
use the salt il!here*'there are delicate 
colodts that may strike. , 

To Wasii Wine Decan- 
ters. — Soak the decanters foi^^^MM 
hoursln warm soda cud water there, 
is much cutting on the outside, a brush 
I will be necessary to remove the dirt 
and stains Isom the crevices. Cut a 
I lAtato into small dice, put a good, 
handful of tftese into ^e decanter %ith 
' seme warm watery shake the ^ecanter 

* briskly until the stains disai^Bar, rinse 
in clean cold water, and let tnem drain 
ufltil drjL Vinegar and sauce cruets 
«anbe cAned in the same way. 

To f/lean Glgiss Globes. 
— Jf the globes are much stainea on^ 
uutside by smoke, soak them in tolerafly 
bpt wtttex;jgaith»a little washing s^a 
dissolved in it, then put a teaspoonful 
of powdered ammonia into a pan of 
lukewarm water, and with a tolerably 
hardk brush was^ the globes till the 
emoft stain disappears ; rinsb in dean 
cold Vater, and let them drain till dry; 
they will be quite as white andaj ^ ng.- 
tnew globes. * 

Howto Clean Burnished' 
Steel Grates.~Use only the finest 
emery*^wder^(8ee page and 

sweet ou tn of fine olii flaimdl; 

mb the grate in always the same 
tion, nob backwards forWard^Taod 
^then carefully pblxsh it off with a soft 
dam wash leather. 


to washing 
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u^hdisdblpured, , 
t water, and s^ it 
n of suds, anc let 
ntes, then plagjs the 
ninggtap to rinse the 


lace thoroughly ; make some ^lenfiel^ 
i^rch about As tbi(^ as arrowroot for 
aif ift vaMd, melt inat a small quaiftity of 
*be8t wbjte wax and a little loaf sugar. 
Plunge the bottle two 9r three times 
into this starch, pressing out the su- 
pgrflu^ starch '^tk the han^ then 
dip the bottle into waterf remef^e 

the •outer cove%g mu tllb lace,«fiE 
the bottle with very boa water, tn^set 
it iri*the sun to <h*y the lace. Wnen 
nearly dry, tdke it off tho^ttlo caijp- 
feilly, pick it out with the nngers, and 
lay it in a cool dry. 

To Wash Flannels or gTHEii 
WooLLEij Articles, — Have the suds, 
ready prepared by boiling up some 
godd soap in soft water with jCanby’i^* 
^^MMaXiigcystal, but do not use^he 
suds whenooili^ ; let them ^e as hot 
as the hand wili boaifwhenathe articles 
are put in. The flannels show not be 
hibbed with soap, nor should the materia^ 
itself bo mbbed, as pg wa|^g linen, 
%c. ; the fibres of the wool cpntaiB 
berless litfie hooks, wl^ich the mbbing 
knots tog^her; hgace th^ thickeniifg 
of the^abne and consequent shrinlAg 
in its dimensions. Sluice the artAe% 
up and down in plenty of suds, which 
a£|g{j^ds squeeze (not w|jing) 

The mbtlR7a«¥/ringeiq, alread/ s^IbKen 
of at some length (see page ale a 
great ifhprQ^ement upon nond labbur,* 
ag, without injury to the fabric, they 
squeeze out the water ^ thorou^y 
*that the article driea*in considerably^ 
less time than it othexjvise would do. 
Aftbr rinsipg, squeeze out the water, 
and dry in the open air, if the weotheir 
is^ch aifte admit of ^BBbaiticles dry« 
iug quickly; if not* dry jn a wann 
room, but avoid too dose proximity to 
a fire. Let an^dust or mud be beaten 
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Hinls on S inging.— Before 
learning willl)e f^cestfary to 

decide, first, wnether sufficient natural 
capacity exists: and second, 'whefier 
the eon^titutfunMs likely to. uiffer fromf 
the exercises netiessary q/a. the part of 
the aspirant to vocal proficiency. With 
'regard to the first pdmt, the existence 
or want of nf * musical tar*' (for all de- 
pends on that) may easily he discovered 
— ^in the cffee of an adiilt*l)y any pro- 
felfsional musician, and in the Vase of 
childho<^ even by the ordinary ob- 
server. A child wpo ft ac sustomcd to 
hum S5?.atches of tunes he has heard, or' 
joins in the hymns ^f a plac/j of 
worsm^ 5 iay gelierally be consideitd a 
procwng l^u^ect for mhsical training, 
whdRer vocal or Instrumental; for 
th^ involiffitar^'^ttevpts imply the 
possession, in more or less degrtf^, of 
the foUo^ng gifts ; a piusical ear, na- 
perception of melody and of 
riiytiiLt^^or time^. When to tljfese is i| 
added that of a good voice, nothing but 
proper training is requisite to form a 
good singer. . 

Js Singing Injxjuiovs r — This is an 
im|^rtant( question, buti it may be 
answered emphatically in the negative, 
except Ip «nases where disease of the 
lungs exists, for then it is undoubtedly 
unsafe, although not to the extent 
generally supposed, Mcdicci opinioi^ 
should DO sought in case of .doubt on 
thip paint. Sinking should fie^cncou- 
ililed from childhood, but any severe 
vdal practice is better (deferred, until 
after about the age of 'sixTeeh in botih 
sexes, when the voice has thoroughly 
settled. This rule is, however, ppen to 
exceptions, and it applies more to imlos 
than fenyiles ; indeed, during the Mme 
when the change takes place im %e 
voices of boys they must entirely 'ceasG< 
'sinking. A severe icold is in all cases a 
valid reason for avoiding any vocal 
exertion; but an occasionidthicli^ess of 
voice phlegm in the throat^ould 
not be mpde an excuse^ fqa d^obli^g 
the fiiendl^ circle, or for shirking 
dflSeiwkelogging to members of choirs 
or musical societies. In our variable 
climate these ^slight affection^ are |o i 


prevalent that it may be sai(t ^at J^e 
Wglish always ^ave colds, /oinking 
too soon after {i meal should avoidcfd. 
An hour shoidd el^se afte^' breju^ast 
and luncheon, andj^two ^ur^ 'after 
dinner, beil»ro*thg wy:e ifi^ulfijected to 
exertion.* Singers sRoul/ endeavour to 
pre^rve their gcndal /health, for on 
this their success ^atly depends. 

PjSoicb op ^ TEiiKHBii. — It is of 
vital importance that ithe teacher b^ 
^ompetdnt to train the student in tl b 
development of ^S'od tone in the^A)- 
duef^on of thp voice. The bcs^teachcr 
of singing in your, neighbourhood 
should, if possible, be secured. Should 
the teacher possess the same register pf 
vAice at the pu^iU'. it will be ail addi- 
^opal adventag^but ^is is not indis- 
pensable. 

I’hacticb op Singing. — Ourgitatest 
Xg|ofessioiail singers haverattained their 
superiority^ Dy the industrious practice 
of two sorts of ex' icises, viz., “ vocali- 
zatioi}^” and ** sotfeffffi” the develop- 
^ment of lone being the object of the 
former, and of fiexibility that of the 
i.lal^I?r. Their value is not therefore 
Sipeii to'* question. The piipjjb^hsi^ * 
work dmly at these j^y^'roi^es, and not 
waste tmio^on trumpery songs of the 
popular^''ort. It must be admitted, 
however, that teachers are rot always 
Sufficiently .firm jjn insisting on the use 
of such exercises kigainst the opposition 
of the pupu or the ignoraitce. of the 
parent on the subject. Hence thou- 
8ax& of pupils learn son^s without 
^reffming /hat they do not learn' sing- 
ing. Cultivate therefore the voice by 
thfi methods we name, and bear in igin^ 
thde a good voice well trainsidns a'^tea- 
sure which may he turned into gold, 
^^raotise standing before a looMng-glass, 
so as to avoid an iinpleasing'^expression 
. of countenance. Keep the mouth in a 
tuatural aqd ValSier smiling position. ' 
Study to pronounce your words dis- 
tinctly, Do neft carry vocal practiea 
to fatigue. Best now and thep, and 
take recreation some oth^i^employ- 
nient. Avohl the ^se of tobacco, siniii', 
strong acidil): or any of the ^djirertiscd 
nostrums for improving j?) the voice. 
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pier the' Glad Waters of the Dark Blu^ Sea. 


the Sea-side. 

• • \ ^ • 

(7 TBLL not of workors, pray, 

* I;if« ciV-squaAi or street, or 

lanD,\ 1 9 

Who, wilh UmtpriouB *hand and 
brain, I 

Win life fromVat^ from day to di^ ! 

Though work is^oble^ prefer * . 

. This holida)» at least to pass 
^ l^e as winds thf^bend the^ass, ^ 
clonds that float m suflny aia 
a. • • • 

Far shines the^ireast o^qcean old, 
Dark bluo whei^ ruffling breezes 

Ai^ in the 5§th^^^ of the fun • 
The silver flickers im!k golffl • • 


.Th^Month oj July. 

** Then caAe hot Julj, bomna like to fire, • 


OnTfevel wings the gre^ull whefls ; 
The white^mled yaoht^Sers in |te 
wind ; ^ 

And, with jjie^ft touch of thel 
blind, ^ • 

The waw along the shingle feels. • 

y weH remembered ! All I 
••flfimiiiii^yfwhat we love is our^g; 
Wide oceihf^sufer shall ^osiile * 
powers • • * 

Estrangement bring 'tweelMheo and 
mo.* ^ 

Mine is the fuchsia7crin^on b|)l^ • 
That hangs above the« shoreward 
ledgn; « * • • 

l^l^ic^e blue bu gloss in the In^e 
That bound* the shore-^that »irts 
the fell. 

iCi’f iron# the west the fisheft’»bottf* 
Come slowly froA the dyi^g dsy ; 
While ^ from the throstle on the 
^ spray* 

His even-song in sweetness float% ^ 

• * ^ 

Between the hills the rising mist 

* Is flushed with Sunset’s loveliest 
j^osd; j 

Fron# pitrple glw^thq gloaxnpg 
.grows, • 

And dye^ thp sea w^lh aiflothyst. 

■ • f D. MUKUAY SMITH. 


All o^r thtr northern hemisphere 
July is considered to beVhe warmest 
month in t^e year. 

Although the sun has* apparently 
bcguif to return on his southwdra 
courts, yet the accumulated heat of the 
preceding Aioifthy^hnd the length of 
time he still appears above thej^rizon, 
ndt only l^eeps uj) ^ high 
tulb, but increases it, until tW^odual 
shortening of t^ days becomes quite 
j)erceptible, whi^ is seidom before 
» middle of August. ^I^ho^omans &n- 
neefed the extremo heat of July, and 
the consequent malaria fevefs produced 
by the noxious exhalations 
I numlrous marshes ^oimd th#"^*city,' 
with the rising and setting of Canicula, 
the little dog-star, in coincidence with 
the sun ; ^they theroi'oro gave the 
iiame of ^‘dogiays" to the days .be- 
tween the^rd of July and Jhe lUh of 
’ August. This n^ne is still commonly 
• applied to these days ; and sdhie rem- 
nant of the old superstition seems even 
yet tolling round them, if -we may^ 
, judge !»' the sapient orders given by* 
local nmgistratcs as to the muzzling of 
^ogs (Jining July aiji August. • In the 
tmonth of July Summer is in her tAst 
Der^acUig^yuty. No sign of fating 
has yet toucEed the luxuriant tbliage 
of the woods, which are all fragrant 
withiflowers, and caii)Otcd with moss, 
adf)med by graceful ferns. The corn, 
is Ih full eai', andrin sunny«spots it is 
beginning to assume a golden tinge, 
telling of ths rapid approachofha?- 
vest. Nothing is more deligntWtflfA' 
the smell of the tines and flowers after 
a heavy shes^'er of rain on the evening 
of aAsultry July day. The birds, hut 
few of fivhsnAsease to sing^before the 
end of this month, are hunting about 
for their evening I'epasb a»»ihg’'*fho 
myriads of insects wl o come out when 
st^o rflj^ is over ; and th®hf 


• 

nearly llcdg^ed young ones^- sing rthem 
•to Bleep Avitnr & charmings concert. 
‘July is a very favourite month with 
the qngler, particularly in the cool^of^ 
the eveii^ng and farly niornjrfg. 

This month is said fb have heca 
named alter Julius Qmsar, 'who was 
bom in Jiilj'',. It has 6urty-*one days, 
and was car 5d by the" Saxons ** Hey 
Monath,’* being the time of their hay 
,J}yjrvest. '' ^ 

Cook’s Calendar ' for 
July.-^Fisii IN Season. — Sdlhion, 
trout, brill, carp, datfe, dory, flounders, 
^^Jj^dodS), plaice, gurnards, mackerel, 
parch, esoles, skopte, mulAt, 
eels, loi)^ 4 P, crabs, crayfsh, prawns. 

Meat in fiEAsoNf — Beef, mutton, 
vfik?, lamb, v^riLvi. • 

Poultry and (jAME*tN Season. — 
Chickens, r ducks, fdwls, green geese, 
turkey poults, leverets,* pigeons, plo- 

4 j^^patears.^rabbits. * 
saert tnat oa *• •*rAi/'/\ i, * 

VEOEiTvBLEs K.r SEASON. — Peas, 
beans, asparagus, French beans, let- 
tuces, chervil, salads of all kinds, cauli- 
flowers,cabbagcs, spinach, so**rel, carrots, 
cucumbers, m\ishrooms, turnips, arti- 
chokes, endive, radishes. 

VeGK^BLES in S JASON FOR PiCK-* 
LING. — CucWbers, gherkins, onions, 
French beans, early capsicums, red cabj 
•bage, cauliflowers, nasturtiun^erries, 
^garlic. 1 * 

FRUi;r IN Se^on. — S t^a^V’C^ries, 
ras]^emes, curralds (red, black, and 
. wlijlbe), cherries, apricots, peaches, nec-* 
tnrines, melons, summcr.af^:^,-Ctrnia-« 
rine pears, green chisel, jargonelle, and 
musk pears, early plums, damsons, 
gooseberries, earlv pineapples. • 
Garcleneirs Calendar fJr 
July. — ^’lant out celery for ^o 
autumn and winter crops in trenches a 
udll'A.jdeff: #. and four feet apart from 
cach'Iither ; earth ‘up potatoes, and 
plant kidney potatoes for wdnter and 
spring. See that cucitmbersC and 
melons ^re not overcrowded, gi^ air 
and wateiS sow peas,^ l€ituce, and 
vi^rifiUS. Mnds of radishes every three 
vee£8T’"'3il86 bow turnips aftef rain, 
tnd plant out at the some time brocoli, 
savoys, Brussels jprouts, andw^inler cabJ 


b^es. Prune anj^ tie up dahli^, c..‘a- 
nmie the plants,' ‘land only V^kd oi^ 
the branches that ■yjjill inter^Te ivuth 
those which are sho'^ing ab^idanflie* of 
flowers. C^iititdowL} gerij^u^, and 
strike the'cuttings* i^^ ^nyT^pen border 
und^ a hand-glass ;^tre^ c chrysanthe- 
muir^ in the' same wjjy ;‘'lay pinks and 
carnations, and tie'u]|< the buds that 
are' advancing vX) flower ; plant out; 
perennials and seedling ^pansies, pinks 
carnations,' &p. Mjfke new strawberry 
beds or the strongest^unners. 'Stoner 
fruit ‘trees cai| he budded* no .r, like 
roses ; remove all useless shoots from 
espalie^ and vines,, thin the bunches of 
grapes, ipid destrpy, insects ; loo»A.thd 
earth about, the a^ots«'of fruit-trees. 
^ThePwepthei* is i juaUy very worm dnd 
*dry,ctherefore .^ilentiful watering^are 
absolutely ^necessary, evgn for grass 
latrns, whiclfmhy also have a little salt 
, sprinkled over theig^i^p destroy worms, 
®mo5s, 

PrDserving. — General Ke- 
nARKS. — Fruit is preserved for future 
use in one of four difTorent modes. 
**J|hd^fruit*may be preserved who^ in a 
^thic>-‘ syrup of clarifled suers, '’/‘jri’tts mai- 
*nialade, which consiyv oi the outer rind 
^of the fruk (;^it in slices, and part of tho 
pulp boiftti with sugar to a ci^sistence 
rrtther thicker than honey. Jam is 
' made by boi^>^ng tlz^ smaller fruits with 
an*e<futl weight of sugar; and jelly 
is ^ade of i{ie juice of the small rich 
friute foiled with s^ar till khe com- 
pou» is stiff, and ready to tun. out 
o# me jar Vhen cold. \ preserving- 
pan is most commonly made of brass, 
\^\lh«iiaceBsitatcs the utmosty^car. In 
usin& Ail acids produce a poisonous 
eifoc^on Brass, therefore the jian^must 
bb most carefully scoured «fifith sand 
and vinegar, then well washed with 
4)oilirrg water, anc^ wiped perfectly dry 
Bbfore it is flsed. Iron pans lined with 
white earthenwaiiE enamel have lately 
come into use, and are much safer than 
hrdbs, but they are heavy to li^.. The 
par should be^t^on a stove or on v 
trivet over a good ; fruit is always 
cof a better colour when quickly boiled, 
at the same that 'toc hot a fire is 
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likeVJ^ t\biim the pr(|8erye. Stir fr^ 
qeontly \vitli a wfiodep spoon, and 
QftretuJl 


a wdoden spoon, ann 
‘ im off any scum that may 


‘ im off $ny scum that may 
arisft.. for Reserving should be 

fully bu% ™ oyer rip^ i^d freshly 
gathered; tra bes| ffuit and* the best 
sugar will m^ce Ibhe best and ^ost 
economical preserves. Jam should be 
sufficiently as ^11' as^uicldy bffiled; 


as long aseany scuni it will 

be of a bfllliant colour, and keep for < 


ijdate; when quite cool, ^ if it is^ stiff 
enough^to *ren^in in ^mass on the 
plate without stirring, it is done enough, 
and unless the fruk has beet very 
whter^ the jamf wiM Aot ferment, but 
•keep well for a%oup«^|Of )|gars. In | 
wet season the fruit Ik more jv^atJery 
thanWt ought to be, ank it is a ^od 
plan to put the fruit a^ 
j)reflerving-pan without s^ar, having 
first weired it ; ffH^t boil rapidly for 
ten minutes, to f et nd of some of the 
superabundant moisture by evtpora- 
tion; thdn add an. equal weight of* 
sugar, and boil in the usual manner.^ 
..^rngjigniesshould be strain ed^hroiigl# 
a nannel and lightly preyed, 

but not squ^efe^rougji *t. For 
others, the juice must be ^i^|ged from 
the fruit before putting it aii\he fii-e. 
As jams and jellies are mostly madfl 
^lom the smaller fi^lt, sifth a§ ra^> 
berries, sls’aw'berries, gooe^erries * and 
currants, all of whji^ ore early Jn 
(;omiim t(f perfectiSn, and the me^of 
treatment of egch of these bq^ng n^ly 
the same, we shall give our readers S 
^ow receipts which may servo as exam« 
plfef ior ai'-l. • • • • 

Raspbeury Jam.-*-To every peund 
of good ripe raspberries picked /freq 
from stalks "hr leaves, weigh one pound 
good loaf sugar, broken into pieces ^ 
as large as an egg ; to bach pound o£ 
sugar add a quarter of a pint of rea 
ciftrant juice ; pour tie juice over the 
sugar gin It pan and let it stand, l^t 
the raspllepribs into 

Atdiioil them briskly, surring well ffir 
a quarter of, an hour ; t!ben add the 
sugar and curraT|t juice. Let all boil 
for forty minfltes, skirai^ing carefully 


• yni^WBEKRY jAM.-#'Piit an equal 
weight of f;bod ripe scarlet stral^bcrrics 
and broken loa^ sugar into a preserving- 
pan ; let them bfdl very slowly till the 
sugar is aM disserved. Th\ fruit should 
be kept as much unbrokerJas possible, 
therefore stir vei^ careful^; remove 
the sciem as it rises; the ^addition 
half a*pint of white currant juice to 
every %our ^ousids of fruit is* a great 
improvement, straVherry jam being 
rather a luscious preserve. Rlil frqm... 
for^ minutfis to an hoftr, udtil 
looks clear. • 

CuRlLANT jAMf EeI>^* WhITE, OR 
> Black. — Strip^the ^rfrants from IffTe 
stalbi, and put thepi into the preserv- 
ing-pan, with three quarters of a pound 
of sugar to cadh pound of fruit; aijld 
I the S'|gar after the fruit has, 
lew minutes; boil ft)gether, Iftasbing 
the fruit with a wooden spoon, and 
taking off all the scum ; boil all 
gently for Iftilf an hour, then fill the 
jars. ^ • • 

, , Red Gooseuerry Jam. — choose the 
» red hairy goosebefry when^uito ripe ; 
cut off the tops and tails, wc?gh them 
and put them into a preserving-pnn 
with a q\artcr of a pint of red currant 
Viice to Avery three pounds of goose- 
berries ; ftet them boft quickly together 
Itft- neAdy an hour, *fetirring carefMbv 
all the time. Then add the sugajin 
the three quarters of a 

pound to each pound of fruit, and boil 
for forty minutes. Gooseberry jam 
takes a long time to boil ; if not well 
don| it will neitl)pr look nor keep 
welk * 

Green oi^ White Gooseberry 
Jam. — ^Weigh equa^ parts of 
sugar, top and tail the fruit, dip each 
lump of sugar into cold water for a 
minujjk find put it with as iniu^ M\'iter 
as it takj^ tm E|to the prescrving-pim ; 
boil it tor fifteen minutes, skimming 
off the .scum ; then put in the 
boil gently till clear, 'V^cn a little 
' ^ the (jam will jelly gn a plate it is 
done enough. • 
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Pour it into glasses or^^rr,Xor 


Ohbr&y Jam. — ^Wei^ the fruit be- 
fore it is stOnedv «aud to ea6l^ pound of j 
fruit allow three quarters of a pound { 
of sugar; stone me cherries and (set j 
them with th& sigar c^d B.tpw spoon-* | 
fuls of water in the preserving-pan, to 
'simmer gently beside the fire for half 
an hour. Then boil qtfickly,^kimming 
all the time,^or anothef half^our. It 
is recommended to cracky the cherry 
stones andtfput the kernels into the 
jam, but as this is both tedioVs and 
troublesrme, a few drops of raV'fia or 
almond essence wilt be'^fofcnd quite as^ 
good. tij. 

Orleans, an^ Mag^am 
Bonum sj^ms are veiy nice donff in 
the same w||y as ^iv^n above for 
ckenies. 

Red Cun#Aiir^ELLC. — Pick fine 
red, very ripe currants from the stems, 
bruise them and strain (the juice from 
at a time through a thin 
inusili3>9,i<wring Urgently to get cO the ' 
liquid ; *put a pound of white sugar to 
each pound of juice; stir it over a 
gentle fire until it is all dissolved. 
Lc^. it boil for fifteen minutes, and theL 
“^try .lit byu taking a spooOJful into a 
saucer. ^ When cold;(.if this is not firm 
cnoughjueii it for a few minutes longer. , 
Black currant jelly is made in the same ’ 

* Grape Jelly. — Take som^ of the • 
best black grapes^ strip them\ rom the 
staU|:s, Sstir them ^'ith a woodcq spoQu 
oftT a gentle fire till they burst ; straiif^ 
off Vhe juice (without prqssinai-^J«^gl^ 
a jelly-bag or thick muslin’; weigh the 
juice and boil it rapidly for twenty 
minutes; then take it irom the fiw, and 
to each pound of juice add four^en 
ounces of .good sugaf roughly powddred, 
and boil quickly for a quarter o^ an 
ttbftUT, stiKi'ing it constancy, and skim- 
inuiiJ-it' carefully.* It will bo quite 
deal', and of a pale rose colour. 

Cherry Jelly. — Pulptfine clisrries 
through a sieve, first t^ng ol.. the 
stones and, stalks. Addr to^^very three 
pounds of pulp half a pint of currant 
jiCfc 0 ,S*lal to every pound or pint three 
quarters of a pound of sugar; mix and 
boil them together till they clbrm u 



,iing. ^ £ 

Apple Jelt^y. (Am Ahb^oam •^Re- 
ceipt.) — Take i ' 

common applf^ 
m|tke thehrigh 
carduUy, but do no^ pe^l fhem ; fill a 
presbrvmg-pon wi^ me apples, and 
just fover them WKh |Water; boil till 
they are all im a pulp, then strain^ i^ 
rimough^a hair sieve. To every pin"' 
of juice add one of white sqgRr, 
and a iittle essence of lemon ; l^oil the 
whob till itois perfectly • cle^r, and 
jellies when c^ld ; it cr:;ght to turn out 
of a shape quite ^iff and, clear. The 
Ameridhns make^i^f wild crab ^pple 
an% the1>right red jf th^ir skins makes 
the jelly a mostfSautiml colour. ‘ 
I’RESEUvJ Fruit in Clarified 
Syrup. — Thi^ is a particularly'^nice 
nr^de of ]^^'jerving the Ifirger fruits, — 
peaches, ucctorines^^pricots, all kinds 
of plums, apple8,<aM pears, as well as 
mclona, cucumbers, oranges, and lemons. 
.The fruit is preserved whole, and more 
care is necessary in the operation than 
"is mquiffjte for the making of jams and 
jellrs. The first thing N.V/1A. Ad 
to prepare ^ ' 

f The ^yrpr — Wevei'y pint of water 
' add twot^^nds of loaf sugar, and the 
^hite of an egg well beaten ;'’'put them 
into a preserving p^n, but let it stand 
tL& 0^1 6he i^igar is dissolved^, before it' 
is set on tke firq. When it bchls up, 
thtow in a tlhcup)Fukof cold w^ter, and 
do ^t stir ^the sugar again. J,et it 
qpnft to boil a secoM time, then 
stand it near the firo to settle, and 
(fftqrwards ^kim carefully and set es' ' - 
for^^. • 

Td FrSsserve Feacues. — Take mo- 
dera^-sized peaches befo^.* they are 
quite ripe, cut a small slit in the end 
«and ihke out t^e stone, set them to bdil 
ifh cold water, and let them remain till 
about half done,^th6n throw them iq^o 
an earthen pan containing cabi water. 

S i next dayput them into ^ pr^ solving- 
, with as leStidS of the tfyrup (pi*^ 
pared as abqye) as will cover thent, let 
them boil for fivc^ minutes, ^then lay 
them aside till next <h.y jn an eaithen- 
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; boil tbemytbree dajs succes- 
tbe eame syrup, which at too 
endK 'of ^at time^ou^Ut to bo rather 
\hic^rtliu honejL; if it does not appear 
to be 6o^b% it uml it is t]}ick enough. 
Apricots anmedtaiJes are done in ue 
samo waji \ 3 

To PllESEl^Fv^THE GOLDEN DROP 
Plum. — Choos'i uie largest of •these 
iplums when just ripd*, prick the &in 
(|ll over with% large needle,* and p^ 
f%epi to boil in a8«nuch«water as will 
^over tihem, till the skin appeal! ready 
to break ; put the plu^ &en ihto a 
preserving-pan^ and cover them with 
the syrup already ^oken of, qpd boil 
itttil ^hey loola quite iplear ; t^^ey m^iBt 
be kept from Ivealm^as q^uch as nos- 
siblb, and a little ranma ^ves^th^^J 
Tery^leasant fliArour, ^indeed it idoes^ 
to every kinjl of preset giade from 
stone-fruit. * X • 

To Preserve Awons. — Take four 
or six fine lemons, ^ a hole round the 
stalk, and with a marrow spootf scoop 
out the mps and ^ress out the juicef 
leaving the palp in the peels. Pu^, 
t tem ipto a bowl with two ^art? oe | 
leave them for three 
days, changM'^S^rater each day. 
Strain the juiciras soofrsmQuetzcd out, 
and put i^into a jar, add on^ound of 
loaf sugar, and set the jar in a pan of 
Jlioiling water for a qdarteitof an hcmr 
or twentjiminutes ; tie it ito, quTt^hot, 
with a*bladder, and 1^ b^ijm wanb^. 
Taste theswater the lemons are Ifing 
in atethe end of the third day; i^ot 
bitter, lift the^emons out into a chi^t 
lined saucepan, pour the water throuel} 

* ^.:tr;ainqp upon them, boil* gentry itor 
one or two hours, amd set th^m hy in 
the paq. Boil them again the nexljaay^ 
until sufficiently tender for the head of 
9 large needle to pierce the rind eaaily ; 

^ put in one pound of loaf «ugar, make il 
just boil, and leave it to cbol. Kext 
dq|r boil this syrup, axEl pour it on the 
lemons; «add a pint of the clarified, 
syrup.* {iift*out the Jmons, boil fjpe 
8|prup, and pour it on'^nem a^ain evef^ 
ddy Tor a foijj^ght; jJien t>oil it every 
throe o! four di&s, adding gradually 
throe pounds* af sugar, o| two pints of 


clarified yup. 'VVhqn^he^lemons look 
clear an# bright, boil the syrup u]j% 
qrickly, add the lemon juice that was 
pif pa^ed and put bjfT iis the first in- 
stance ; Ihf it JiAt boll, skim ittand put 
the lemons into jars, pour the syrup 
upon them, ancUtie up the jars imme- 
diately w4th bladders. ^ 

Oranges may be done^n the same 
way, but ffcey do not require to be 
quite so sweet as lemons. ^ 

ToT^reserve Melons. — Cqta small 
piece%rom .^e«Btalk end, and tako out 
all the^ inside ; boil the rind ii\ water 
till it is soft, — it generally takes ' 
half to thrfie quarterf of an JivcJr, ac- 
cording to the size; wheif'^'soft sot it 
on a hair sieve to^rain^t|fi)roughly fr^ 
the water, strap as ;>;^dchFjuiee as pus- 
sibl% from the insi4e and seeds, add an 
equal portion of water, anc? to every 
pint of this mfkture add one pound <qf ^ 
sugar^ and also put in the sarpc^’f^Ii^^^^ 
of sugar as the mefbn itseli'^weighs. 
This must boil quickly half an hour; 
then pour it over the melon, and let it 
^^d for tfirenty-four hours. Eeppat 
tnis boiling six times, all^wing^ thcF 
, syrup to lie upon the melon lor twenty- 
lour hours betweifn each limq/a little 
essence of Jamaica ginger makes it very 
pleasant for those who like hot pre- 
serves. \ • 

• To Meserve Green Figs. — Slit 
them OBF the top, lajjthem in pickle (a 
pint of*water to one pound of salt)||[^r 
ten days put them into fresh water, !nd ‘ 
tfimmei wU^tle tender ; drain, and 
place them in fresh cold water for four 
days, changing the water every day; 
drain uiem, and put into clarified syrup ; 
Bimi|^or for ten minutes, and^let them 
remain in the syiiip till the next day ; 
simmer for teui minutes on the two fol-, 
lowing days, leave them in tljd*'9.jl??ip,”‘ 
then simmer till they aro very tender ; 
leave them qpOther day in the syrup, 
then Jllpil it up, and pour oqpr the 
fruit. 9 • % • ' 

All fruits preserved in syrup 
cad ea^ly be converted imto^ii^xdl^ 
fruit by simply draining off ths syrup, 
cqverin# the fruit with powdered sugar, 
and graaually drying in*a coed oven, 
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turning n.hom frequently, and sifting 
fresh Bugasr *^vfr them every ' time. 
^They must be kept in a very (dry place. 
They aip extremely good, and makr« a 
handsome de^;ei^ dish. c 

Fruit C(5rdi&l^. ~ Ginoeu 
Cordial. — Pick one pound of large 
white currants from<lheir stalks, lay 
them in a kj^in, and strew bver them 
the rind oran orange and a lemon 
cut very 4^n, or half h teaspoon- 
®^l of essence of lemon, and on^ ounce 
and a l^lf of the heat ground finger 
and a quart of Mod» V'isky. Let 
all lie,. -for twenty ^our hours. If it* 
strong of the ginger, then stiriin 
it ; let if lie for twelve h(#hrs 

longer. every quaft of strained 
jvice add oiir pound of loaf sugar 
pohnded ; w'llon ilie sugar is quite disi 
solved and the liqueur appears dear, 
bottle it. *T}iis cordial is also extremely 
mr-^d made with raspberries instead of 

NoyiSu. — Blafich and pound very 
fine two pounds of the best bitter and 
half a pound of sweet almonds. Add 
the thinly pared rinds of ^two lemon**, 
’■and,^hree, tablespoon fills o^^ boiled milk 
which has become cold, put all together- 
into a 'j,'T,"and add\wo quarts of old 
whisky, cork up the jar, and let it 
stand for six Aveeks, shaking; the jar 
■'eveiy day. At the end of ^lat time^ 
strain the liquor, and to evl y quart 
add three pints m clarified s^up, and 
ffif;r through blotting-paperf Tll% 
almonds that are strained ffO|gr. the 
liquor make a nice flavtJlMflffg For pud?> 
dings, by putting them into a wide- 
mouthed bottle and pouring 
over them. 

CuEM^ d’Orance. — Slice a d/zen 
oranges and pick out the seeds, pour 
over them Jiree quarts of spirit and a 
pllli ^i^firange floAi'cr w.iter ; cover them 
carefully and set aside for ten days, 
then add five pounds of cbarifiedjSyrup, 
a quart of Avater, and half an ostice of 
tincture of, saffron ; covi^ icp e^ain for a 
fortnight, then strain it throu^ a jelly* 

^ -IpfJt flAttlp hAfnrA hotflint^. 


the black cherries bruised la^d ‘'{.he 
stones broken, i^toe bruise^ Jiftter 
almonds, one pound of loaf q"' gar^ar.d 
a pint and a half of hr 'andy ; ^at all intr 
a jar, let it stand wo n^{!aths, tnen 
filter and bottfe for fse. \ 

*The ' La'vi^ fir ^Life and 
Fif^e I nsurarfee/— Speculative 
policies of insurance^'re illegm. A wife 
may Insure the ^life off her husband ; a 
husband may insure thejife of his wife' . 
f creditor, may insure the life of h j 
debto^ Tl» conffeqt of the i^assftied 
muslin each ^ase be obtained. ^ A per- 
son about to effect an^insurance upon 
his life must answer t£e questions pro- 
posed to him witlf.:iccuracy ; any false 
re^rescKlation Ae policy^ vofd. 

0 |f;^pafSes declare their 


settle before bottling. 
Cherry Brandy. — To every pound 


fJo{ne insTK'-ncoii 

^heier **indi^jtabl^” but no contract 
can' be mado/vhich is indisputo^ le iu 
lijw. In thr ojbsence of anny condition 
to the contf&ry, a policy is not vacated 
by the suicide o^^^ assured in a state 
of insariity. When ^ person lends 
^monc^ on the security of a policy of 
'insurance, the lender shahid have 
L thq^ custody of the policy, and g’ve 
|'xiotii;e ib the insurance 
the'loan has been mad JlTt'lie policy 
ossignedt ^ ^ 

An against fire must not 

alter his premises so tbak they no 
fcngor agiM Avijh the description of 
tl^i^ ^11 t^ pr^y; when materia! 
alterations , are contemplate « notice 
sliould be gi^roii\> toe insuren. A fire 
insf^nce policy only protect goods so 
Ipii^ as togy remain in the same nouse 
as when toe policy was efiected. On 
a ^change of residence notice shoul*^ 
bet g'veix "^‘to the insuranoL agent, 
and (the ^policy w'iil be altered accord- 
ingly. ‘ 

Law of Master gfhd Ap- 
|(. prentice. — An indenture may (bo 
«,.Bncclled hy Ae^mutual consent of all ■ 
toe parties to it : it is dissolved by too 
death of the master or aj)prentK,e. 

S hell an apprentice is bound t>,two 
^ .Bters, he ^^mes sefvcnft of the 
survivor. In the cj^y of London, whdo 
apprentices^ are 4}ound do individual 


of Morellochcf^riesaddhidf a^undef^t freemen of the city v before the Lord 


^ligling iV Uke^ Foetfy^ a Man viust^be ho^n to it ^ 


those of Loch^evcn in ScotlaSid. They 
are pferfect^n symme^r^^ and Leaiity of 
colour, xheir flesh is pink like that of»^ 
th| salmon, and possesses a flavour very 
•similar and even mofo sielicate. • The 
best baits *fo( the trAit are the worm 
Aid the minnow; but although the 
trout m^, under favourable circum- 
stances, te taken with ■'»reat facility, 
there are certain conditions of water 
and weathAr when the greatest skill and 
experftnce are required, and even thg^ • 
may je exercised to very littl^ purpose. 
Although ^#ou4 m^ay be taken at any 
time, there ore two conditions^ of the 
w|tcr exactly opposite to eacTT othpr^i.r ^ 
Wideh worhi fishing iS oft5n syivcbssful, 
viz., in flood, •after rain, wlic-n the water 
is discoloured, tnd in •the midst of 
‘summer wheij the. Vate# is small'flnd 
cleft*. • 

In TiiouT FISHING with baH the tachlo 
ought iuvariaBly to be flue ; no flo'^t is 
necessary ; a small shot or tv vf " JiirAtifli 
bo placed six or eight inches lioove tho 
hook, and tho v’orm should bo of mid- 
dling size. Whore the stream runs 
fljfast, and i^ eddies by tho sides of the 
rapid curj^nts, such bait ^ and ^ckte 
►deftly used are ^ften very Buccc.ssful; 
and when the river is wclli stj^cked and 
in good angling condition, the day 
%omew}iat cloudy, and the south or 


Mli|''oi\the apprentice cannot be handed 

3 jrer«to\he romaininf members of the 
rm in tne event of nis i^iaster retiring. 

^f m^ter his executors are 
bound •to^ee tl^t thn apprentice is 
taught nis i^ip^vs. ^ li all apprentice 
has absente^im'^elf from his masteV's 
service, a jultice of tho peace Aiay 
order him to servd out the absen^time, 

#and, in default ma;j» commit hin; to 
‘ irison. The bankruptcy of the master 
iisgolves the apprenticeship.- ^ justidb 
^>|nay otincel an kxaenturd on proof of 
' cruelt^Duthe part of th« master, or the 
misbenaviour ^ the Apprentice. A 
master may he ordered by a justice to 
ipfui^ tho pi^miufm or ma^be im- 
prisoned for ^Ggl«*r of order. Ap- 

f irenticcs absenting^theftiselves « are 
iable to imprisonmenwolr the period o& 
thrJb months. \ * 

Notes An-^lhg.— a 
former page woj^red a few remarks 
on bait-fishings vfo now follow thoseg 
up with some observations on bgit-flsh- 
ing for l^ut or salmon, and on flshiqg 
with thnartifleial fly. 

• Thb Trout. — This fish is fy;i inl^bi% 

“^^Jrvfe^yic^of rapid streams, althpujh 
very large'alSS^^jj^ trout are to be found 
even in the niore , tfntly riversp 

as w^ell as in all our grKJtjlakes into 

which sfl'eams and brooks empty them- , . - __ 

selves. The qualiN of this fish as%nJ west vj’’nd blowing, it will be very./ 


article of food depends i\pt onbyipnethe 
seasofi when it is caught* but on the 
character of the strewn £ftm which 4t is 
takvi. When out of season the fteut is 


much ^0 angler’s own fault if he rc- 
I turns ffom the riverside with wi empty 
^bask^. ^ ~ 


almost unfilpfor food, and in stllea|as [be placed 'bt^the head of the “gentle 


among the hiUs where the fish are fre- 
large, but where Ijiey havq aot 
an adequate supply of food, thef are 
often thin and tasteless. On thj other 
hanJ^ whej^ in season, from June through 
► the sumnter and autumn months and 
l)art of the winter, anc^ when the lake 
or river afibrds a pr?>per supply of uii- 
pent, the trout is an^xcellent fish. In 
some ot the Scottish lakes the trout at- 
taint to a ^at size, some being npea- 
|8ionally ^Laken we*;flrpg twentjiflve 
^Olmds, but sucl^ large psh are gene- 
rally •coarse and ififerior. The finesj 
trout in Gregt firitain are undoubtedly 


Tub, Salmon. — Salmon fishinglmay 


craft,” and it is in many respects dis- 
tinct from other modes of angling, not 
bfcause the salmon is difficult to take, 
bid because the tackle rei^uiiyd difiers so 
cOtisiderably from what is requisite for 
other kinds tf angling. The rivers in 
which this noble^fish is chi^<\yc^uuu 
are distant, and altogether salmon fish- 
ing nannof^ be pursued without much 
troAle, and, in most instanej^, at con- 
sideral^e ex^nse. The rod necessary 
for salmon fishingmust be^om eighteen 
to twenty feet in length, ^i^/u;-.v3died 
with a reel containing nt I^st eighty 
yard^of strong hair l^o. A\^ith such a 
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A Salmokj^rom the Pool and a Been from the 'Hills, 


line the ang^oi A^uglittoboal^e to.lDring overcome this soon be re/oid'by 
£i salmon to &e^bank, but Iruch is its the larger measure bf success a^iKhiui, 
Wength and activity that with- tpo on it. Be siir^ thnt^he gut ojt th&qnd 
small^ and lig^jt ^ rod the angler, 'on of your line is round, (srtrong,^d, above 
hooking a large in a dee]^ .md* rapid all, fine in ^uftlity. ||Tf cai i L* taken 
stream, would lose much Valuable time th^ the Tatter cohd^oiulis complied 
bcfoi'e ho could overccy^ie his captive, withl^it greatly enhaitces/your chances 
Thobestbait&rsahnonmthe worm; in of success. As regapds the artificial 
some cases or three large lobworms flies td^be used, v^ mu0h depends upon , 
are placed on the large hook suited for the;^articular river whicl^you are about 
.^Iraon, and Cn the deep pools, whpn the t(^fish in: As a general riue, the wood- 
rifer is in proper order, this kihd of cock wpg with hifte’^p car, the^bldck 
bait is r^^adily taken. Salmon loe is hackly or red hackle, aro the best.* 
the most taking of *all ba!^, but its i Where the waW is dajrk and bpaque, 
has' bcun prohibited for this veLy owing to the nature of the surroimding 
Tho besfi salmon «caught ^ soil, a gmall pieccv.of tinsel may be 
this coutfCt/ aro those of the Severn, add^d. Iceam to ihfow *j"Our ca^' noi 
Wye, and Dee, in En^^land, the Black- oidy dextei$^slj^ver Hhe spot you 
waicx and ^^b^'^Bann in Ireland, • ph^^e, but as lii&tly ag a featner, and 
and the Forth, Tweed, and Tay,(tin repeat this fluently. It has fcen 
Scotland. . often alleged tl*-s.t fish are deaf, but it is 

Fly-fishing. — This mfty be denomi- cei-biin that they are e^le-sightod; take 
iRfAilljii^v^th propriety the true mode of ^are, therefore, to k|d^nght out of their 
angling, 'Ved angling- by bait being tame sight. Let your e^ ta&le bo always 
in comparison. Salmon and trout are in thorough repair, and, above all, show 
the great objects of the fly angler’s am- yuurself a thorough disciple of^good old 
bition, and our remarks win have re- . Ijgaak Walton, by showing ooi^esy te 
fQ^ence chiefly tO' these. Draw out a ' yotir brother anglers, and byuwj;-’" '■ 
few yhrds oi fine from the re^l, dip the ^ i^gly -giving them a taJjnfftTly li' they 
top of yoJ.iT jBnd in the water, and give ' ^einwontof^ne. our readers 

a smart jeik, and you will then be able as desire nimute and detailed in- 
to unwind at once the length you re-c formation bn this delightful art^ ore re-^ 
(jliire. Beware of letting the Ah see feismdto Stewart’s ‘‘Practical Angler,’* 

? ’OU ; if ho does he is off in an iistant. ^whi^ is one Cl the'bbst and most prac- 
n angUqg for troii^i two, three, Vr even ticaT deatises’^on this subject we are 
foufjiflies may be <*sed in your casts, '^^acqiiiEdnted with, 'v 
c.but ^r salmon tw^o only ou ght t o be, B^t Frencn'^ PoliSrh.— To 
employed, and these shwiAh-lSIS^Vell *'ono pfmt of ,spirits of winQ,add hall an 
separated. In throwing your cast let ounce of gum shellac, the same quantity 
the lowest or trail fly alight on the of gum lac, and a quarter of an ounce 
water first, and as lighUy as the nalfiir^ of gliiLi ^andsh-ac ; put these ingrcdienlEs 
fly would himself do. A fish is &t into a ^nejbottlo near a fire, fliquently 
more likely *co rise at the instant the fy shaking it : when the various gume^ are 
strikes the %atcr than ii^ trailing it dissolved it is fit for use. MaKe a roller 
a general rule, fish up the of list,^ut a little of the polish upon it, 
water, especially if tSe stream is clear, ai^ cover the rollbr*with a piece of soft 
and the wind not directly blowing linen rag, B^tly touched with cold 
down. By this mode you are un^^e^ drawn linseed ou. * Bub the wood in 
by the fi&, as he generi^y ^ies with a circular direction, a small spaiSe rjb, a 
ms head looking up stream and ne can time)j|till the poreihi^ the wodd«u<E) filled 
beJ^^Cted where you ore standing, thus up. ^ Then rub’mlhe same manner 
saving ycSSRlisturbing the river above, spiritsoi wine, Vith ftfittlo ofth^ polish 
Fishing up stream is more difficultdihan . added to it, and a most Igilliant sui'iucc 
down, but the ex^a labour required to will be produced^ ^ 
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VTliiie Art of Swimming.— 
yhcf pd^er of plunging into deep wrflcr 
witib soltety, of diving l^oneath sur- 
fat(^ or^sting ipotionless upon it, or 
making^ ^'ogrossij through the water, 
and so imi^ngf; for a tune its fmny 
denizens, w^lead a “ cold sweet ^Iver 
life wrapped ^n round waves,’* re un- 
doubtedly an at^ompHshmcnt which has 
great claims on our*attention. As a 


ducingi^o physical healgi and vigour, as 
well as to chccsfulness and exhilaration 
of mind, and ns affording meansnf safety 
\fi m(^y of those c^^ngcnciea to wMch 
even the moa1|fauti-jua are liaule. The 
arf, therefore, ought ^l^e^ultivatrd fis 
a part of the physical ^ucatio2 o^hotlf 
sexifs. \ ^ 

The speCivic ouAtiX' of a sth-' 
stance is its wcigi^compared with an 
equal hulk of wat^and the amount offj 
the specific gravity dotcrmii^es the 
qucstion.;5V’hether a substance immersed 
in water will sink to the bottom or float 
ph thn surface, or maintain indiffersn^ 
otfiui5'Tfxr*.*^ediate position hetwecvi the 
top and hottdiii5^«^f.the water.. 

The HUMi^ nolhMifi# in, all cases* 
a specific gravity Icssfii^* tliat of 
frater, aSd the difference which exi|is 
is greater in the caq: of copulent peo^e ( 
than in J:hose who are thin. Thts^if-- 
fcrenCe also is greater- or less according 
to the qirintity o^ salt held in sqjution | 
by the water. The human body, ^ere- 
fore, floats hfgher in sea than in Ikoeh 
Avater, and in the strong brine of the 
?ad Sea it is known to fl^at so re^dfly 


that drowning is rj^ndered a m&tmr of 
considerably greater difficult th|n can 
he r^dily^upposed. Notwithstandiflg 
these principles, the accuracy of which 
Ts undeniable, a person ^tilling intft dec^ 
water and unable to float er swim is fn 
ynminent danger. !(n his struggles ho 
raises bis arms out of the water ; their 
unjBiH)nprted weight instantly prases 
|the reS^eff his bodj below the 8uri(ce, 
anti the natural laiv by wjiich ho would 
othert^ise flbat is rendered unavailable^ 
Ability, thertfofe, to float or SAvim with 


safety, is ^e art of turning to account 
the natuvu advantagb llrising from tb^ 
difiorence between the spetufic gravit/ 
oit the body and that o^ the water in 
which iUis iminerscdl * 

, Ih LEAiiNftio THE ART the pupil mav 
have recourse the swimming batli 
and the ^nstnictious of .a teacher, and 
by this all danger is avoif^ied, and many 
useful hint^ obtained without the more 
labor^us and more tedious efforts ff, 
undirected experiment. In taking 
lessens, tha swimmer has a l^lt placed 
round his raest with a cord attached to 
it. which either passes thromgl^ a pulley 
iif the end^f a projc»i^ingievor.:i ^ablo 
of moving It^crally with o' swimmer^ 
and supporting him on ithe surface, or 
.is hold by the teachc'' .is gives di^c- 
tio^ to his pi^il. ilalf a dozen lessons 
in the course of A week aip generally 
sufficient to enable the learner to keep 
his head above water, and mal^ y ,fow 
strokes without being support ;a by tho 
cord ; and all that he then requires is, 
by frequent practice, to gain confidence 
in himself ^nd in the operation of tho 
Natural law already adverted to. Witl^- 
out instr Action, howeveif froquent 
*attempts made «n water si^cicntly 
shallow to remove all dan^Cx, will, in 
a wonderfully brief period, enable tho 
leamcr* to attain considerable profi^ 
cicncy . j In these efforts the learner may ‘ 
Bubslit^Q for tho b^lt and cord of the 
^wim^ping hath a sekof corks or*a swipi- 
ming belt until he attains to suffllieut;^ 
,con2 own unassisted powers. 

The usual method op swimming 
adopted in this country is almost pre- 
cisely the same as that of tho frog, with 
this exception, that in awimming, tho 
aniA)hibious animA uses fo« the most 
paft his legs only, placing Ais arms at 
full length filong his sides,, and nro- 
peUing himself onl^^ard by rapm'^Sokes 
with his webbed feet. In turning in 
his i^urse,«hoM'Cvor, the frog uses his 
han£ and a^s, us well asahis legs, 
IS oxaltl;^ a? possible as •his human 
imitqtor is under the necessity of doing. 
In tue ordinary mode of #«rimming, 
both 1^6 hands and arms are reached out 
•to thtu full length slj front of the 
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Bwimmer, who, the instantiof stretch- thqn repeated witht the other iu|ln r^d 
ing them out, stnkes the wftter with leg, the body being at the sa/ie timd 
Doth his feet, and as ho draws up' his partly turned on the*/ other sj/e as'-the' 
feet for another stroke, he gives hims&f arm and shoulder are^eache^or>vtrt-us, 
another dnward itnpidi^e hy‘ fc'weeping preparatory ito^thi fc^k^ Roating, 
his hands round against the water, scf diving, and treading the ^ler, are all 
as to bring them in the*direction of his arts 'Viich tliose who havfe some prac- 
hips. During; this process tiie body tical knowledge of the ordinary method 
assumes a n^rly horizontal position, of swiAming and yuppoiCing themselves 
and although great rapidiVy is not on the water can, ^yith g little perse- 
>^«**ainable, tl?e rate of motion is suf- v«“anco, dasily acquire, 
ficient for all purposes, especially Thq AqiiarfUm. — The* sdli^^ 
when we keep in view the ghort space ject of the aquarium naturally ^nlaims 
of time during whilh, in temperata ‘ our attention after the (jiscussion upon 
•fflimatesj^’is possible to endure ii|r zoophytes with which we have been 
e61d \fatcr with •‘safety awi occupiedP(seopage IW). Jt is desirable- 
advantage.^ • however, before g^^g any description 

Various mo'o^s of*'*swimmino may of^wjiat ougH to rf'the Contents of the 
he Hdopted forr.mtTi.-^men^ The swim- • f quarium, to st^^ to ovr readers some 
nier may turn upon ,hia back, floating geneAil princip^s which it illuslriKes, 
lust below the surface, striking out with an^ on w'htcW indeed, ite successful 
hands, arms, and legs, ftlmost simul- management ^entirely depends. Tlio 
sweeping his hands and arms remarks we arc aborv’to^malie refer to 
in a 8eni%ircle frdm above his head the aquarium, whether it contains fresh 
towards his sides in the manner already or salt '\Vatcr. 

described. 'Phis mode, as adopted by ‘’Before the aquarium cam6 to bo 
an expert performer, is frequently more ^ lyidejstood, those who had acquired a 
rapid than Jhe ordinary me^od. The taMio for nie study of natur^JaJ^tt*^ “ 
swiraAer may also imitoto tne mo<le of , often *bxporicnced great and dis- 
Bwimming wjiich the fiistinct of nature Bppointmelit ^t bo; .g’ uiy^ble to keep 
leads tho^orse, the dog, and other alive Bom(f^‘‘\,iA'minor aquatic animals 
quadrupeds to practise, and which iso with w'hich their studies made tiieiU' 

, precisely similar to their mode of walk- aci^iainted. To prpgorve in health and 
ing on land. This method can teadily *actiyi^ q smml salt dr fresh- water fish 
be leamf. almost vtthout any* instruc- or molluBc wg,s found to be im{>osaiblo 
tion fuit it has noticing to recoml9iend\Vithout a petfpethal .renewal of the 
fit exf>^pt a little novelty. It involves waterf and, as this involved so grea^ an 
greater exertions than ttfriiflSry am^ou/t of tpuble and intonvcnience, 
method, and is probably a slower means the' attempt was no sooner made than 
of locomotion. Another method of abandoned. 

swimming is the hand over hand sfylq, TliP ddffieuYty, or rather the hnpos- 
which is more rapid ^lan the ordinary sibilityrthup arising Vas occasioned by 
, method, but'has the disadvantage of re- tht? ciriumstanco that certain cheiiiical 
quiring much greater musLculw exer- processes necessary to the existence of 
' tion.t T+ V,, however, well adapted for c^atuvis inhabiting ^e water were not* 
short distances, in which swiftness is di^inctly undprsfoofl, and had not been 
desirable. In this w’ay of swimming, developed by the progress of experi- 
one anil and shoulder are swung tbrqfgh mental philosophy. It was Jmown/ 
the air fo^ards as far as/?o^l^e, the indeed, that fresh air and pure wtth'r 
body is tunffed partially on the side, (whefeher sea <^.*j<resh waler)* were 
and. +he hand and arm being dropped equally requisite to % health and life 
into the waror ftre swung round towards of an animal breathing in it,^but ilKwas 
the side, and at the same time the oppo- , nbt understood that both-w/iter and air 
site leg makes arltroke. The saihe is arecapable of bei)ig continually punned 
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^(1 •adapted to the»^upport of life f)y ing frin^s of seaweed which han^ 
arrangements efficmnt a^d beautiful in from^ the rocks, and afford them a secure* 
'the 'extre^lie, as au the physical laws anil shady retreat ; i^o^vhich, op the 
obviousjy **are. A li^injf’ creature, 'approachsof danger, icy hctafte tiiem- 
whether inl|abilmg sthe Iresh or the aelves. * 

salt water, rJnuires for its respimtion The rock pool contains various 
a fit supply of the vital fiuid mown marine plants, and derives from them a 
as oxygen ^uite Vs much as an ani- continual supply of the lital oxygen ; 
•mal living in the aff or earth ; tind and, if tho»water did not evaporate or 
(^f a small crjel&ture be placedi uiider^ otherwise drain away, wobld coniiny'» - 
gjfi^s, it will speedily draj^ but all tne for a vbiy long period to support its living 
QxygeA It mdst inevitably* perish inhalfitantsin ];iealth and activity, 
unless 4 htf air be rented, or means . Wo shall suppbse that a suitable 
adopted to retffcre the oxygen wliich vmscI is provided, such airti'^lass tank 
the act of breathing has drained away, twb feet iic length bf onft ii^',iU\;ad.th 
Abe^itiful provisi^pjias been^adeJPor and in height# Wo state these dimen- 
this pm-pose #1 thi-^Jaws^ of natuio^; sions merely in illustration, for a much 
teifestrial and aquatS- plants ^o*the jsmaller size will h > salable. Tlie 
grea( moans by Vhichfeo oxyge» re-* tan|^ should bcTprepared so as to give it 
moved by respiration ime^tored. In some likeness to tlie bottom of the littlo 
on aquanum properly coRitructed Ad rock pond of vfiiich we suppose it to bo 
tenanted, the adj^ij'^^cnt is kept up be- < an imitation. To this end let^ijj^ layer 
tween the animals^and the plants it^' of shingle bo first put into tiie tank, 
contains, the latter becoming theisoureo and over this a layer of fine gravel and 
Of oxygep as it is absorbed by th§ sand, and hero and there a few larger 
fopier. Without due attention to this stones of ifregular shape to serve as 
^at niinciple neither the fresh-wlitsr fockwork, some of which oucht to fise 
hoi ' Wyater aquarium call be above the Ibrfaco of the water. *Tho 
maintained. " • « larger stones shfiuld, if possible, be 

We shall n^ briell^p 4 fj!\ts)ut some those that have seaweeds ot various 
practical Retails as to the co'^truction kinds and in a healthy state attached 
of the aquarium, and the number, tlKS to theu% such as the sca-lettiice, tlu^ . 
ppize, and the character ei the animal •laver, tie carrageen moss, and any 
and vegetable tenants to^e edhthined small Lpecimens ofk the olivqrbrowu 
in it * avoiding minute ^ elaborjite those of a fijd colour. 'NlWien 

description, leaviff^ our readers tdsjjjain the tank is filled with sea wateif it • 
addillonal knowledge on the sulnect ehouiu be all.j^ed to settle and bcconio 
from the most valuable solirce or d!l clear for a few days before any of its 
practical knowledge, their own obsorv%- living inhabitants are introduced into 
*11*00 and, experience. • • , ^ it.^ The algae will then be found 

Tub Mauine Aquahiv^. — The covered with globyles of air, and the 
marinp or sea- water aquaiium raty bp wajbr will then bo suited to \he recep- 
said to bo an imitation of one of those tion of moUpscs, crustacca, and fish. 
Tjeturesque rock pools, so magy ol^ By searching among the rocks 
which along our rocky shore are left by weed at low water, specimens _ of 
the recess of the tide. These often Actinim will readily bo discovered, which 
contain various speciftiens of seaweeds can placSd in the tank along with 
gro\^g^n the sides or the bottom of the stoiy pr sijiell to which they are 
the*i^ok pud are frequently inhab^ed attached; Among these smne of the 
by numerous specimens ^f Hving croa- most desirable are the varipu^ ki^d{^Jll^ 
tures, such, as ptgiwinhles, whelks, the Mesmbrytmthemumf of which the 
small crabs.* shpimps, anemones, and* |ed, gseen, and brown varieties con 
even small nA which, as the tide ebbs, readily*be found on almost any shore, 
conceal themselves amo]ig the shelter-^ The Ai^uicoina^ or serpent-haired ane« 
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r.ionc, the JJrllis^ or sea-(IiuQ.v, aiul tho 
Ocmmctcea will li6 found well adapted 
^to the purpose, os tliey are all hsrdy, 
and tjirive wey 'wjfth ordinary care. tA ^ 
small oyUor or a £dw shr’mps, and 
ope or two of the smallest* of the hermi/- 
crabs, together with twjr) or throe peri- 
winlvlcs, ’will be suliieignt re;)resoiita- 
tives of the giL^at families of the mollusea 
and cnistacc.'iiis. As to the i-nny tribes, 
,thjC goby, tho blenuy, and the reckling 
arc most suitable; and spcciimfns of 
those oah readily bo fjaii^’jht ^^^th a 
small net. 

Sea-v;nter Aquariums 
for living in Lor^- 

don. — ilo not use the artificial sea 
water for an a.juariuL. , as its success is 
aKvays uncedaiii. Water from the 
German Ocean can bo obtained ^rcm 
]SIr. King, 190, rortland road, and 
other aquarium dealers, at the rate of 
fid. gallon. It is desirable to have 
the wat(\' placed i.i the aquarium, and 
also a few stones upon which algm are 
growing, for a fortnight before the 
animals are put in, os when the gro’W’th 

the ve^table matter is well estab- 
lislicd, the water will thbVehy have 
become prepared for the rccc])tion ot 
tho molluscs. The stones with tlie 
algJE can be sent with the sea-M ater 
^droin Mr. King’s, ^\here ahso^ all in- 
fonnation with regard to the ^lanagc- 
ment of the rqurrium ma}' bo ob- 
Wrt'id. • < \ 

. (t't a small cask of sea-M’atcr, and 
having lilled the afpiriuirr^iitfi-r 
cicnlly, mark tho height at which the 
M'aler stands by a small permanent 
scratch. As the salt does not' eva- 
porate, nothing moijp Avill be required 
than 10 till up with fresh water ofjja-. 
fcionally, to keep the \:ater in tho 
tan^^tOutho marked level, 'i’ho cask 
should bo clean. ?io live stock should 
he put into tho aquarium^ for a fort- 
niglit. A few stones anti tenaOtlcss 
shells, on which seawo^i jo a lowing, 
must he pikeed in the tank. Tin's is of 
jy*vat importance, as tho growing sea- 
weed,- uitupi^ the influence of light, 
supplies oxygen to the water, -v^iGiout 
which it .will spSedily become oll^iisivel 


Carefully remove f^very poriioii of sia- 
wfied wllich does net look healthy." It 
'W'ill soon he s.‘>en '\^hich kinds thrive 
best under the circumstancesrtn wjikdi 
the aquariupt-may ho plalcerV The 
most successful May of 't'anding the 
aquf^um is with its ha^ic toM'ards a 
window; and if it ^possesses a gla.ss 
back, <;vhich however ifr does not need, 
papt?r should bo fasted over it to lessen , 
the latenal or oblique Ifight. There 
snould bo plepty ofqicrpcndiculnr light 
at first fb start the seaxf eed into giWth ; 
afterwards it ^fJ^l do butter wHl:*dimin- 
ished light. Avoid tfSing any largo 
kinds seaweed;, tho smaller the 
better, ap, they ar$ hss likely to .-zuflt.' 
by the chaTjge. .^ho *^Jckwork may 
bo ihado o^ chbfs of granite or other 
'sloirt, and shey j, cemented M'ilh Poit- 
Knd cenienty^^ It is better to avoid 
chalk for t^.is' purpose, even when 
g taken from the soi^'it does not make 
'“a permanent fc.trucfiiret ind is liable to 
give the water a milky appi'arance. 
A little clean sea sand and some sriiah 
-^vashed pebbles or clean shells may 
vnu the bottom. ^ . 

TAk FiiEsii - wATEu^^^fr;: AiiiBSf^ 
^AVe have, already aimed the prin- 
ciple on suocck‘s of the aqua- 

rium depfiifls, — a principle epplicablo 
al’ke to fresli and salt water. In both 
cases, in ordfc'. to preseiwe the M’ater in a. 
condidoh adi'iptcd to maintain the lives 
and the heal^i of the creatures inhabit- 
ing^tpitmust be rendfired capable of sus- 
tainmg life, supplied with oxygen'Troiri 
xA'aius grown in it. T'liis principle 
ajone, if carefully and skilfully attended 
to, vdy h« sufliciicnt, whatever, the si^o 
or form of the aquarium, to render 
it pcffectty successful. We assume 
that our readers have obtained a vessel 
suited to tho purpose, and that it yi 
^out eightecnt^inches in length, about 
mho inches* in ^fteptli, and the same in 
breadth. Let as fiiuch sand be procured 
tvs will cover the bottom of iSio ;^esBel 
to^^o depth of a,coui)le of jnohesV let 
sand M'ashed ; plar.e it h 

tho aquarium, “ j^j^t a ^few aqimtic 
weeds m tho sand,afnd^^.H up iho aqua** 
rium with rivtjj’ m a ter. <’ ’ 
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to the Bants iiitended to form 
Ipurce 01 thi, ozj^en required, they 
be of aw tjjgy ^re tho- 

roaghly heall^y^ - ^ ditch, where there 
18 a pergianeij^ jjij gf ^^ater will yield 
vanous aqu^^g^piaflts , such, for in- 
stance, as tl^ “ Water-crowfoot, and 
the “T-'Or '^Ved. Water-crowfoot,** 
both oelo/^^to^he RamAculus 
Water-milfoil,” *the 
or the “Fr^gbit,” jrfi 
of ,Munch arc Adapted to ^le pur- 
nnae. jflirl nil -v_ ! aiT 



ment m the ^imic pond. Added to these 
•layipe ^mc^f floating %Ieade\T- 

^ass, the Water-^'jirwcirt, and the 
Duckweed; j^ii ^f give«fficienU 

hclj^in fi’csrgoing the\i"™r, by yielding 
a continuou^j ^ ‘ of, \ygen, and^so 

renderi^ * ■ ble oy its living 

tenants.' but a few out ofl 

the man ■ likely to attract 

the attc df our readers d4ring a 
^'teible by Ijjg margin of lake or rivulet. 
V P“Hts are growing vigorousl 3^ 

^ of the ^uariunlperjpctfy 



vegetable flatter by devouring it. These 
watcr-snaiL jjj^y |jg found in evdi'y 
» pond or slowly riftining^ateu, ^r^vl- 
i-ng in dh) mud, clinging to aquatic 
planls, or floating^ on theHurfare. S’ho 
a turbinateHehell 
Nvitn a li?*jjo opening not uglike tlni ca:- 
teiTial eo-k as its name implies, and tne 
t p/^/a^are the names given 

..X) these molfuScs.* *iinese 
^ '/r&7> ch'nnts, a^malJ mol- 

lusL a ’^hell like a ram’s horn, er 
, the voliijji^^qdch architects place at the 
top of al^ Ionic column, will smtably 
represenl t^e great dlass te which they 
belong. ^ young frog and a newt 
iVr ^5‘^®sent the Amphibia. 'J’he 
A\ at^r-Toatman, the AVater-scorpion, 
?#eat black Water-beetle, ct^led 
piccu^^ will ^represent the 
innuipeiahle tribes of water and lanc^ 
insects; and^Udo or three sticklebacks, 
a small ' ’ - -• - 1 - ^ — '- 


a.cni-p, a juvenile tench, 


a builheaiil and a lojuji, will be more 
than sultfcicnt to represent the linny^ 
tnhd^. 

Vn an aquarium th|is instituted and 
oclupiedfthe^w^ter, iy the duo action 
6f the vegetables growing in it, will 
remain for a lo»g time fresh and whole- 
some fof its anmerous tenants. The 
molluscs, the insects, the fishes, and 
other objects, Aiill afford much inte- 
restii^ information, and tlie i^ropricU,r ' 
of the aqnariniii will find that his labour 
is not thro'fn away. * 

Hints on the H,qj*moni- 
Lun. — This instrument Tfias become a 
riW to thb pianofor^fe ; jflthough it is 
improbable ^at any musical instru- 
ment will evi'r tupplanf the latter^ in 
•the domain ofJ.he houselftld, for wl'iiuh 
its#comprchonsiv® powers render it 
especially appiopriate. While, how- 
ever, the pianoforte can represent, moro 
or less powerfully, music of t*very de- 
scription^ and is tRus entitled to bo 
called “The Universal Compendium 
of Music,” it cannot reproduce the pecu- 
liar timhr^ oi each orchestral instru- 
ment, iior^an it emulate ^ ang ade- 
,quate degree ^\\q jfosteituto effects of the 
organ and other wind instinnic'nts. The 
invention of the harmonium luis brought 
i^these effects into the domain of house- 
hold music, and by its aid we may 
enjoy J^e fine movements of the best 
composers for the o^an, and tlfb effects 
of such orchestral instruments aj fhe 
horn, flute, piccolo, bassoon, Shoe* 
I* clarionet, &d.7 hitherto seldom avail- 
able. 

TJ^e hannonium, or oryuc exprmify 
isia modification of the old and unplea- 
sant instrument aalled the.serapbine ; 
thr coarse tones of which are avoided 
to a great e.ftent in the modem instru- 
ment by certain aniprovenieffL'S.v^h its 
construction. The best makers of har- 
moniums %re Alexandre and Debain, 
botf/* of l*aris ; yet w^e oc^igsionallj'’ 
meet viitlf ftiglish instri^cnts quite 
W'ortliy of comparison w’ith those of 
French manufacture, and iiris biif 
to mention that several important iin- 
tprove^ents to the hi'i^piioniiim arc tho 
result of Kiigli-h ingcuffity. 
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FURCH&.BlNa AN ^A^MONIUM. — In 
the choice ef tjjiis instrume&t, the un- 
^initialed are quite as likely 'co be de- 
ceived by exterior appearances rfs ,in 
that lOf the piaijoforte. In the 
place, tlie “case^ of ‘Ihp fiflimoniiXm 
maybe of line wood, brilliantly polislied, 
while its musical properties may be of 
the poorest description#- A Birge and 
apparently ccmprehensive instrument, 
with many “stops,” may if! reality ho 
• deficient in "the contents indicair^d by 
these externals ; or it may even cwtain 
all that is expected, and K*) woAless 
from the general inferiority of its me- 
chanism/*' 'ihia value and power of jm 
harmonium depehd on the quality W 
the workmanship, and on* the number 
of sets of “ vibrators ” Vhich it contains. 
Th'e latter is ftlways stat^^d by respect- 
able vendors, and can easily be veriSed 
by an examination of the interior of the 
instrument. The stop'^nobs which 
cause l^cse vibrators or reeds to bo 
acted upon may bd many or few ; they 
are generally multiplied for commercial 
reasons, and sometimes to an extent 
out ^of all proportion to thd number o^ 
>‘*ibrators. Purchase no ^instrument 
whose tone and finisli are not of the. 
best; cndea«':our to get one possessing 
at least five rows of '\dbrators (including 
the voix celeste) if possible, but should- 
i^ftinds not allow it, be content "with a 
good one of smaller size. Do ^ot look 
at professedly cbejlp iustnimenfs, fof 
no* liusical pleasure can be expected' 

' Tronf them, however well fqmished 
they may appear to be.***They would ‘ 
be dear at any price. 

WlIAT SHOULD AN HARMONIUM ^[OST? I 

— This depends mainly on one thing, 
viz., the lyimber oft vibrators it cpn- 
tains ; provkling, of course, that the m- 
strument be by a good niaker, and of 
the lW»n?'workmanshfp in all cases, for 
inferior instruments need not bo dis- 
cussed. An harmonium of i good finish 
and w'eU'balanced scale, witii o^^row 
of vibrator? and full cafhp£ssm^of five 
octaves, should cost not less than ten or 
f^rttVe guf ?cas, those having the “ per- 
cussion action ” being more expensive. 
The next advanji') we can make iji (dis-t 


I regarding the number of stop^ to me 
haring rao and a' half of 
Viators. Such iln iujtnjniont mar 
cost from aboufi 18 tr 32 pi^a-s. ^Ono 
of full size, w»th four or 
vibrators, iscedbmmended' *®d^t would 
coit from about 3^ to 60 if by 

one 'iof the best make^’ 
cheaper if not one. of tW“ best,— ror 
they ul^fortunately maktf b^^ second 

best, in response to the j^blic demand. 
‘tSix gufnea harmoniumgr 
avoided. Thfiy are^nworry of notice; 
their ^iscordaqpe being un®®™®^®» 
they often cause a prejujic® all 

instruments of Ihe harm(!^'^°J, 
“Portal^e harmoniums” p*“® often of 
sujfsrior ‘tone andffifiish^'f^ Ihem'con 
tiictcd size <^and ^nmpass them 

.useless, •’except ^Srhapa for 
on sfrch occasigris as boating excur§,w8 
and, country ^ .icnics.^ 
a largo size,^ possessing msP7 charac- 
iteristics of the el^Sch 
pedals, are constructed, out their mgn 
price rfenders them unadvi^®®‘®» 
would purchase an organ of c®^^®®^®r'^® 
gize, and, *of course, vastlT sopenor 
pbwers td the harmonium. 
bility is, however, 

« their fav(Air«. N^Srmoffiu^ or other 
musical ih^.»<fRo'nt should ^® selected 
without the advice of a profe/®®^» which 
Cifti always bo secured foJ 
agk'iiyeQ, \ ' ' 

Music fo^ the Harmoni • c‘ther 
as u solo instruments or as ^ccom- 
panfcfibnt to the piano and otP*’ inrtru- 
iq^n^s, is sold by dealers in sil^l m^ru- 
ments. The player of the i srument 
B]fo|ild endeavour to master, rr 
posi^te, the use of the “^JP^ySsion 
stop,”* whi^h is a great featu^® the 
instrument, and may be acqu^®®*®y ® 
little perseverance. Itwill 
tj hale the pianoforte kept iivanably 
i* tune with tlie ^harmoniun;' ®® that 
duets may be pl^ed wit", 
instruments if desired. 

The Wrongs 
I Stpmach. — H igh LifiJ 
STAiiw. — I hq^ been hopelesay 
ver for many yeaft to respe^^S’bpty, 
had been completely <loqt in upnght- 
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gss', tlie pleasant sherry cobbler was 
a ilyng of the past, tl knew the lob|t6r 
|^n]y as a bluo^blacx, unboiled, sprawly 
» monster, the onlfr spilits I indulged 
in were “rapped” un in mahogany 
tables*;! when one eyeutn^ it befel 
that I heard & stAnge dialogue 'be- 
tween two individuals not who]^ un- 
known to myself,, and named respec- 
tively Man and the^ Stomach.* Man 
accused the ^tomach of having Hone 
"its duty so badly that he* was tgr- 
mental with ffuming fire in his 
*oxtremitips, which woj^ld neuilier let 
him elh;, dni^ walk,* nor rest. The 
Stomach pleaded justification, and 
said that she had lighted •the said 
^in^as the raly'nftans of «gettuig a 
moment’s rest frcvi an intol^ble 
taskmaster. In reti m the Man con^^ 
plained that he hadMost all Aijoy- 
ment of life^ that hia.\ii 4 ts were^de- 
pressed, his mind gloomy, his appetite 
gone, his on^^i^, muscular syste^ 
reduced to fitioby indolence ; that his 

4 bod did him more harm than^ood, so 
nat it had become a misery to eat, afid 


• le'*defl oppression which rendered life%n 
insupporta'w'.'' burden. The Stmnach, 
having listejied^'’:^. ^11 delivered, 
in a tone of angry ac(;t&*.»**:dh, replied, 

“ My citee is just as bad as your own. 
liefore 1 had well digested vour brdfik- I 
fast, yon gave md a m^t lu^clie^ to*' 
see to, find before I had ^t that out of 
the wav, you tly^ust a dfcmcr upon me 
large enough for three stomachX* Not 
satisfied witli that, you \50und i 

(lay with a supper, drenching me all 
the time with ale, wine, spints^tea, 
coffee, rum, more wine, onafiiort spirits, 
till I thought yoil had taJ^sn leave of 
youf senses; and when I heard you 
^groaning ^n your sleep, starting up 
•every now and then as if apoplevy 
bad broken into fhe*h(»ise, and was 
going to carry you Cjfi, I said to myself, 

‘ Serv^ him right if it did.* And in 
tliH^wa) r YOU went on year after year, 
treating my remonstrances Vith 
^ contempt. I ^a^o you headache after 
headacko ; •! tried<;o recall you to reason 
with half a ^o:fiBn attacks of influenza ; 


gave you a*bi 7 ious fever; «made you 
smart wilii rheumatis^pi ; atwinged yon 
Muth gofft till you loared. But all t^ 
no purpose. You went on making me 
digest till the worlj l^oke my, back, 
a|d noif^I canMigesI no longer.” This 
•reproach was rendered more pathetic 
by a description of the Stomach watch- 
ing its hard tosks come down to it from 
the regions abovb Vtwaen dinner and 
bedtime. •First conies a plate of soup 
and kread, and a glass of sherry. I 
can ^anage that,’* says the Stomach. 
Then a plfte^of fish, with Acre bread 
and more sherry f “ and that,” adds the 
Stomach, “ though the0& '' Alices don’t 
quite agrfee with rjfS.” • Then comes 
beef, or mutton, or both, and stout;, 
then game and^herry f then a dish of 
tart. “ Conf^nd this pJbtry,” says* the 
Stemach; “it giyes mo more trouble 
than anything else; but if the master 
will only st($ here, I think, if I put 
out all my powers, I can get oven this 
rubbish out of the tv^ay.” But she has 
hardly taken this hopeful view of the 
case, when down come cheese, celery, 


tJiat every meal was followed by^a L apples, oftxnges, nuts, figs, almonds 

j j r i !• i. _t l jl_j _ 


and raisins, port, sherry, <^ret, ifnd* a 
tumbler of hot Hollands and*water. 
“Good gracious^, was there ever such 
a mess ?” exclaims the Stomach ; “ what 
|•can the man mean? Does he think 
one pair of hands can manage all this 4 ” ^ 
Still the willing slave goes to work, 

I when ^presently tffbre is a nwh of hot 
‘rea from above, '^ith a thin slfc* of 
bread and Butter. And wherf tlte* 
Stomach with infinite labour has got 
the hodge-podge into some sort of 
honj^ogeneous shape, and is preparing 
to take a nap after her exhaustion, lo ! 
a devilled drunietick rushes into its 
lafeoratory, two devilled * kidneys, a 
bottle of stout, and three tumblers of 
hot brandy and, water. “Revenge!” 
cried the Stomach to the Man. “ I 
will tormpnt you with wild dreams 
du'Ang the long hours of ^e nigiit; 
make ^ytu •tumble dow^ precipices, 
and hurtle along endless roads, and 
with the dawning I ^'11 liglri^a 
fire in your throat that water cannot 
quexiph,” ^ 
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A F*ew Words ,on 
Candles?— Thare is harAf any ob- 
'ject of a purely domestic naturp in 
which the enormous improvements 
which science ena\>led m^'nkindTto 
oflect are more strikingly manifested 
than in the various modes of obtaining 
artificial light. Gas perhaps st(;nd8 first 
on the list of improvements, not only 
from the briUiancy and cheapness of 
the light it oifords, but from thejnany 
usfes to which it is capable of being ap- 
plied. It is not, however, ^Iwayt pos- 
sible to have gas, pn.rtibularly in the 
country, ‘.' •’i'^ss in very largo and 
wealthy .esUblis^:ments, where it Cs 
manufactured espcciallv fpr the use of 
' the household > those therefore of more 
moderate me^ps must fall back on one 
of two things, — lamps, irf which may be 
burned either oil or pfiraffine,or candles. 

The burning of oil as amieans of pro- 
curing light dates back to the earliest 
iiges, as may bo s(Y)n in the sculptures 
brought from Nineveh, and the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, where figures hold- 
ing oil lamps are common, Ancient 
Etruscan lamps for burning oil can be^ 
seen in alfiiost any museumit The light 
given by these niustrbavo been faint' 
indeed, for even now, with all the Im- 
provements that modem ingenuity has,^ 
eyiiggcstcd, oil lamps are troublesome 
*'nnd dirty, perpetually getting out of 
order, a^d generally having a mt>st un- 
pl^a^nt smell. The ^mineral oils, imdei , 
4 ),vha|Wer name they may be known, as 
paraffine, kcrosine, naphtl^a, &c., are all ,j 
more or less dangerous, and have also a 
very disagreeable odour. 

Some of them aro highly explotive, 
and all are liable to take firo unlefis 
most carefully used, and burned wijji- 
out moving the lamp ^'hile it is 
lighted. These oils are distilled from 
various substances ; "coal yields them 
most abundantly, as well as the natural 
product called in the East lltlngoon tar, 
and in America petroleum. ^Som6\x- 
poriments <xi the distillation ^ these 
<Ul 5 /evenled the fact that after the oils 
liaa been\'omovcd there remained a 
solid transparent substance like ^ cam- ^ 
phor, i^ossessim^fi high power of illu-' 


—Ter- 
mination and witlY)ut perfume. To tiris 
substance the name of paraffine* h^p 
been given. i . ‘ , 

One of the earliest and perhaps piost' 
curious mat^riSls from which paraffine 
has been producediis peat. About the 
year ,1856 the idea was stiy^led of ti-ying 
to utilize the many thousand acres of 
peat bi^gs in Ireland, ai^d some most in- 
teresting experiificnts Avere carried on 
by Sir Kane and Mt.. Kcece, AH'hcy 
so'on discovered thali paraffine could Ijp 
extracted by distillatiaTn from pedc. Mr. 
ReeccT enlisted^he Messrs. 'Fwld, the 
wax candle makers of fiiimbcth, in his 
undertal[ing, and they were the first 
who maiYifacturc(],cf.n(llcs of paraffin^ 
produced frcjpi peat. ^he maniifac- 
tiSVe*' Bopn greAy’^in public favotir, 
Mes^'-s. Field loemg lin -emitting, in 
their ende^^v^-s to bring it to the 
utftiost perfe/«i(5n, in which they have 
,,been eminently succeseful. Nothing can 
^bxcecd the elegancfl^andsbeauty of their 
white eable pattern paraffine candles, 
equal in transparency to the finest can,- 
poor, and, possessing an illuminating 
plfwtr greater than Ai^ax, these Qindlcs^ 
seemCto be everything thajt can be de- 
sired for ^domestic ^p'jt^’^^araffine or 
solidified cad' bo tinted of 

various coldurs without in the ^lightest 
decree losing its transparency. Two or 
r more colours i an even bo combined in 
ono^cinfile Avilh good effect, qjid they 
aro ^quite os l^f^autiful and far less costly 
than ^ax candles, tvhich tlkcy have 
I indeed almost superseded. * 

I ^Mtlssrs. Field have patented one .im- 
portant improvement in the manufiw'- 
turerof candU s that is equally applicable 
to all kinds, the cheapest as well as i lie 
most d^pedsivc — a mode of fittingihcMu 
info the socket of the oandlestick witli- 
out pmng or wrapping the ends iq 
paper. 'The “ Se^f-fitling Candles ” suit 
any size of chndlostick, and are so firm 
AA'hcn properly placed, that the many 
accidents which have occurred from 
caroCcssness in fixing the^ mn^ics 
steadily in the sockets are noAv ren-, 
dered impossible. ’!pio candle can nlao 
bum to the end Avitboqt efthef (linger 

or AA'aste. *■ ' 
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^ Vriie Acrosti^. — ^Tho acrostic is 
a spGcics of vcrsiHoAtion of great aifti- 
quft^. . The tcrni. wh^li is of Greek 
^origp, indicates tnis peculiarity in the 
composition, that the iliAt |ptter of each 
lino taken in the older in 'vrhich they 
follow each d*hcr, shall constitutyome 
particular word or phrase. In some in- 
stances the final and even the cniddlo 

* letters of each line, as^rell as the initial 
betters, bavo.lfICGn made to sp^ll tlie do- 
ssed word or wor^. Iij the Ilehn^ 

, poetr 3 ^xamples of this mode'of^writing 
occur ; 4\^clve of the ps/rims of tflo Old 
Testament ar^«omposed on this plan, 
and tlie 119th Psalm is pcrl^aps the 
i^osW'einarkable. (t contains a divi|ion 
for each of Hie twenty- two letters of 
thfi Hebrew alphabctr eacli stanza ^-on- 
sist^of eight cotiplcts, y^nd the first lin<f 
of each couplet in the firlt stanza begins 
in the origiiJal with tho^ first lettrif of 
tlie Hebrew alphabet, ** aleph,** in the, 
second stanza ^'ith^ho second letter o^j 
the Hebrew alphabet, “^e^A,’'*and so 
The .divisions of the psalm are also 
Hjimed after the letters with which the 
coupli^s begin. In miscellaneeus peet^ 
numerous examples might be gilen of 
this mode ol composition, ,Sir John 
Davies wrotH tweiiu> hymns to 
Astrea, hy whom ho meant Queen 
Elizabeth, in each of which the initial 
^ letters formed the name «id title of her i 
Majesty, “ Elizabetha Regina.*’ Oi% of | 
theso'poctical pieces is th^ollowing'; — 

“ E Vtry nightTrom e'en to morr^, 

• L ove’a chorister amid the tliorn 
1 8 now lb sweet a singer^ * • 

•So sweet as for her song I scorn 
A polio’s voice and finger. • 

B ut nightingales with 
E ver to watch (he starry night. 

T cll nil the stars of hcu\et, ^ 

*It caven never had a star so br.ght • 

A B nifiv to earth is given. 

* B ojal Astrea makes our day • s 
1C ternal with hei*beflms. nor may ^ 

G ross darkness overcome her. 

1 now perceive why some do write 
If D country hath so short a night 
s England hath in summer." 

- The 'composition of Uio acrostic is 
nlfefldcd with coitsidcrablo inconveni- 
ence, thS wf iter being fettered not onljj 
by the piddaiction of rhymes, but by 


the veces^tjr of commencing each lin? 
.with a particular lettdl- ; and the diffi- 
culty is vastly increased when 
middle and terminating letters of tbs 
) liics hrealikewi^o cn^l^'ed tosspdll out 
Jim required Expression. Skill and ex- 
perience in the mechanism of versifiir.- 
tion, united wi^Ii the enviable possession 
of taste and genius, will ly^vcrtholcss do 
much to (^creome these and other im- 
pedin^pnts to success. F»r composing 
an am'ostic no elaborate instruction* is 
ncceilary. will facilitate the work if, 
in the first instance, the word or words 
fUod upon bo so writtQy, ck a sheet of 
pa,pcr, that each sucriglsi'ie letter shall 
bo below the Jetter preceding it, so as to 
constitute the initial of each successiv e ' 
.lino. The form of the i|^nza willtlc- 
pe^ in a gre^ft measure on the author* .s 
own choice; hut ih this respect he must 
necessarily beagoverned by the number 
of lines to bo composed, which cannot 
bo more or less thai^Uio word or words 
fixed upon. 

Thus, taking as an illustration the 
title of tha present Work, it will bo 
•found that the words “ Best of Eveii^- 
TiiiNQ ” cUlitaiii sixteen Icti'^rs. These, 

I* written below eaRh other, will bo found 
to ifriginate sixteen linos, vvliich may bo 
^vritten without being separated into 
stanzas, or at the option of the coi^- , 
poser may be divided into two slanzcs 
of cigltt lines cacb,«ior into foiy: verses 
5f four lines eacli^or they may^(gni 
eight couplets. 'J'he following ,ji au • 
examine of oii 4 J of these methods ; — 

B y thy hope of gi owing wiser 
Bch Art and Industry to know, 

S cek, I pray, a sage adviser 
The "BEST (]^ EVEUyTIIINQ " to 
show ; • 

O n well-tficd precepts by depcivliiig, 

¥ rom error thus thy course defending, 

E och work of thine suceess attmding, 

V ezation shall not reach thee --no ! 

E ach unwise toiler who refusoth 

ules for due guidance to penicnd, 

V ipldsJ>uLto vain conceit, anl chno^elh 
T hJh aoiaftful fruits wbi^ pride utteiid 
Jl e who is wise no counsel slighting. 

In "BEST OP EVEBVjiHI*N(3 'V.'^ 
lighting, 

IiVver shall lack— his foolstepsliglifing 
**(i tide Bud Philosophe^ and PruDd.” 
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How to Construct a i 
Rockery.— ^his is one «f tho moat , 
common as weft as the most pleasing* 
of garden decorations when properly j 
const^’ucted, ajjd when not introjdiufJjd 
in utter ‘ftefiance ' of thO natliTal peo- ■ 
liarities of iho surrounding landscape; 
The idea which rock- work as well as 
Avater should suggest is t^at it is natural 
to the spot, that it has either cropped 
up from the soil, or that ii has been 
Ifjid bare by some process of exea -ation 
AA'hich was necessary in the fonjbition 
of the gfoimds. Nor o;igUt the mate- 
rials of which rock-Vorks are formed to 
be foreigiT^-l^ geological character 
of the diStricc. are general ide^ 

Avhich ought to ho present in the mind 
of^every one Avho atteTnpts to construct 
a rockery, bnt in the CTcatcr number 
of Avorks of this kii^l A^uiich we sc. in 
the gardens of suburban villas, and in 
not a few gardens of greater extent and 
pioti nsions, these ideas are conspicuous 
by their absence. "The first thing done 
by the aA^eragc rock- work maker is to 
collcit a lot of ciiiious rugged Aveather- 
hcaten or water- worn stones from the\ 
'’oA-shore„^^r the bed of a river, or from 
sonid old ruin that happens to be within 
easy distance, with a quantity of the 
slag of glasshouses, or the scoria from 
bJast-fniTiaces. Having selected tho 
, ute for his work of art, a\ hich, generally 
speaking, is the exact centre^ of his 
small g:irden, ho proceeds to build un 
hii {hiaterials in bome more of less 
‘■grotlrpque form Avhich has not tho re- 
motest resemblance to rock in its natural 
condition. Asa general rule, rock- work 
is out of place in a garden of guch 
limited dimensions as the great majority 
of those attached 1? suburban Arillas 
are. li. gardens, as in everything ^se 
relating to household decoration, all 
that savours of prete/ision and ostenta- 
tion ought to be avoided as violations 
of correct taste; and the erection of 
rock-AA' 0 |^^ in a garden the wnole e^ent 
of which* is commanded I'xt c*nr glance 
savours of pretension. Still there is no 
^..eon Avljy rock-Avork should bo en- 
tirely excluaed from such gardens, if it 
is constructed wjth taste, and i^^ed as 


the basis of a display of plaitts ‘indi- 
genous to rocky M Mtats, The material 
of which it is fomled should be ston 
in its natural slate, end in building up , 
the materials their natural stratification 
should be imitated as closely as possible. 
No* precise rule erfh be* laid doAvn with 
regaij. to the fonn of thfe rock-Avork. 
That must be left to tho fancy of the 
pcrsoif who malres it, and so long as 
tho* laws of nature and good taste are^ 
n^t violated the form selected is im-' 
materiq^. The worial, however, sho^d 
be varied in outline, and those cave-like 
erections which are so common ih small 
gardens ought to bo ^avoided. ^ The 
smaller Ihe rockery tho greater is the 
taste and judgment* required to'^ijon- 
struct it, so that it shall tfb an efiectiye, 
J)ut stilUnot an obtrusiye garden onia- 
menC. For the^'constniction of a reck- 
wo;i;k even of/ionsidcrable size a great 
quantity of stime is not necessary. Tho 
interior may be composed of earth or 
rubbish of any kin*il, the surface only 
being Covered with stone, sufficient 
interstices being left for planting the 
Yjarious plants by which tho rockery 
sl'ould be“adomcd. When the grounds 
are ftirgo and expense. Jio object, a 
■’•ockcry mayjpe nmde mjprcsting in a 
geological as an ornamental 

point of vicAv. Various geological fea- 
tures may bo represented in it, so that 
it v^muld^be a*|bort of^outdoor geological 
museum. \^e regard it here, however, 
chiefly as a ‘ place f^r the growth of 
Alpirf.^ plants, and we give a list' of these 
wji^;h arc bqst adapted for rock- works 
01 small or moderate dimensions. First 
of all, taking the plants in their alpha- 
betid il order, there is the Avbretia 
grandiHorOf^ one of 'a rather extensive 
family which is well worth growing, 
and remarkably Avell suited fiir the em- 
b3lliBbmentof every kind qf rock- work.' 

the same ^afit there are several 
variegated varieties whichare well worth 
cultivation. A&tJivonema cordifolitm is 
a charmingdwarf-spreadingAlpineyC?^at 
in Habit, ^very in foliage, V'.tlP pretty 
pink flowers, which it &ely produces. 
Acana Nova 7jealan&a is a prottv little 
pliant, forming a dense lai-pet of foliage 
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if ilh carious crimson spikelets, very sin- tho same soft aftd iindor ver^ mucU the 
^lar and very chafing. Antmnaria same trcgtnient as Alpii^e plants. A 
Aontcntoa and Admca rosea are caj^tal > few of* those thaf ^ook well on Sk 
wck plants, the j|r8t-niimed being well rockery are Asplmium tricJwinanes (tli^ 
adapted for edgings. The Andiosace liaiden-hair spleen wort), Aspleniim 
class, -(jf which there Ae several varie-l Srides ^g^eensspleijii/ort), Hsplenium 
tics, are excellent rock- workTplaiiM, 'and •aaiantum-nf(j/rum, A, ruta-muraria^ 
the same thing may be said ^ the Allosorus crispus, Ceterach ojicinarunit 
Acantholimon^ the Ahjssum^ and the Cystoptsris r/^tana, Polypodium vul- 
Anthyllus. Campanula fulla is gare, and P. Kohcrtianun^ Varieties of 

exceedingly pretty, *aiid althouglf the the Scolopendrium, La^trea dilatata^ 

* Calandrinia itmhcUala may mot bo re- Poly^tichum aculeatnm ; are^al- 

garded as an Alpke platit in the stnet mosif sure to do well, and require very 
sense* of the term, it is a first-rate littl^care.# 

denizon 6f the rock-wqtk. The*young It should oe <>oi*ne inmind in the 
plants of thisf Variety bloom most freely, |prmation of rock- ‘ that Alpine 
and a number of fresh plants should be plants require abuimanoo of soil for 
#'ai«sd annually A’c^i seed. mlHan^hus their roots %) wander in, and that the^ 
Alpimis is ole of the loxcliest Alpines soil should be £* sandy foam, with, for* 
id cultivation, and that and its ghaAnin^ , some of the varieties, am admixture of 
sister, Bianihtls petraus, ought t« have pc^t. Expeifcnce has also shown that 
a place in e'^ery rock-w>rk* The Ermua very rapid and perfect drainage, com- 
Alpinus is a capital plant for decorireing bined with aif equally copious supply of 
an old wall. It is an exceedingly free water in dry weather, are essentials to 
grower, with pretty rose-purple flowerjlf success in the cultivation of rock- work 
and sows itself freely. Oentiana verna^ plants. 

’^^(isiultheria proeumbens^ Litkospermnm To Propagate Plants by 
^ruticosum, Linaria Alpina, Mazua p^- Buddmg. — This operation is most 

ntilusk Myosotis rupieola, Phl«x Nefsomif ^frequently performed b;^ gardtnejss. 
Primula farinoaaf and the Nivali^Mar- upon the Ibse, and it is soraewhift diffi- 
gmatUf and (7iVirt/<^ynrietica«f the san\p ^ cult to describe fntolligibl^ without the 
plant, are iffso fineTj ^^<3?pted for the aid of diagrams. It is performed genc- 
rock-wgrk. The Saponaria ocymoidea , rally in July, the stocks — that is, the 
is useful in rock- work decoration «for plantstobe budded upon — being usually 
hanging over edges. Tlftre are at Jeast* the common briar w'hich has been 
^inq varieties of the SdkiProbya, five of plante'd in the pre^ous autumn. Strong 
^Q*Sedum, eight oi ihm^Sempervipum, ’and well-develope# shoots of the ■vfcriety 
wliich *ro spleif&id rock- work f Jants ; to bo budded from are selected, and tbs • 
anff^hen we have mentioned Sihne • buds, with » portion of the wood at- 
aag^lis and Soldanella Alp^a, w^hiSi fias tached, removed by means of a budding 
several worthy sisters, the readers oi^he knife with a sharp blade and flat handle 
Peat of Everything who ifitend^stj^ing with which to raise the bark of the 
a rock-work will have a v^jr good list stock. The portion of the^ wood cut 
from which to select their Alpinc^plants. tW|ay with the bark, to which the bud 
11 ut no rockery can be considered com- is attached^ should be removed before 
Iplete without a small admixture gf fervs, insertion in tlie s^ock, but this must bo 
whose graceful waving f^nds vary^he done so as not to injure the root of the 
stifi' appearance of most rock plants, bud. Having got the bud, a slit is 
^lany species of fdhis grow better in made longitudinally in the Jbark of a 
of rocks and interstices of old branclu of stock which* is to be 
w^sjthiif in any other place. What- budded. The bark is’^then gently 
I eyer/ is natural is always beautiful, raised by means of the thm flat cn'’«fif 
therqfoye jQems dim emfhently suitable the handle of the budding knife, and 
for rock-^orlcv They thrive well fti k the ^d inserted in Jhe slit, a portion 
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of the attached leaf being reiy)ved* A as well as an guard, shootitfg 
little cotton iS tifd* round tbod»ud, and , gld^cs, and other things more or*lc&i| 
^0 operation is completed. If it^as useful or omamfntal.^ < , 

been performed properly the bud and In the practice op archery .the 
stock ViU havft ^com^ ono^dbolt f following rcjpsiks may bo f^ifnd of 
llirco weeks. It is by thi« method If. iise<-*-ON *BTRTNG»ia •TirE now the 
budding that the standard roses now so arche* should with the right hand take 
common are produced, tlio 6to(Jc being it by The “handle** in the ccntio, and 
a strong straij^t briar. Tltoscs require place that end of the' bqjk' to which the 
a free use of the knife to keep then string is fixed by^ho “noose” against 
in health and order, and tbe sj^oots the hollov of the inside* of the rights 
prdtiucetl from buds should bo diept fo^t, keeping the “hack** or flat ski# 
carefully Rimmed from tho^timo ^ey of the Bow towards his person.* He 
first begin'\s, start intd growth, or should* then pllf^e the heel of Ws left 
they W'ill be#(#no weakly and sti ngy hand on the upper end ol*fhc bow below 
gling. The ^ra^o and the cnc:t^ the eye the string, and while he 
are propagated by buds as Avell as pull| the •bow to^iids him w4tli«th# 
the^ rose, also «nuny ifinas of stone- rigjit hand, h§ should puA it out with 
fruit trees. ^ , the iBft hand, and'as he thus bends *it 

' Archery. — The tifne has Icmg ffo should slip the sfring into ^ho 

* passed since Kobin* Hood and liis “nock** or«n^ch in tbe^upper end. 

“merry men” pursued Aeir vocation To^nstrtno the row very much the 
in the forests of Sherwood. The rifle %ame process is roqinred as in stringing 
and the bullet, whether in battle or in B,; it is to be bent in the %ame manner ; 
sylvan sport, have long superseded the this loosens the string, when tbe “ eye ” 
more picturesqiie but far less deadly ofathe string can be lifted out of 
weapon BO skilfully wioldc(i in olden nock with the finger. To preseryji 
limcsiby the stout yeomen of “ memo ' tJ|« ®ow brom injury it ought io he 
JMiglaifd ; ”*^nd the only hoe/ and ar- unstrAi^ after being used; for if laid 
low which still coiitinite in active and 'a^ide witluRit heing^frecd from a state 
efficient service are those metaphorieal ol tension .it to /fet a cast out 

weapons carricKl by the little archer , of its true sfu^e. After hcinji^iiscd it 

^vhose exploits form the favourite theme ougjfit also to ho diied w'ith care if it has 
of*ancient and modern poetry. The ^cen exposed Hit damp\ put into its case 
» practice of archery, ho\vever, haS hap- and xept'dry, but not near a l*re,,and" 
pil 3 ^i^t oecn abandimed. There«is a^ it oi^ght to occasionally >vcll var- 
^^eorated corps of arcliera composed of nibbed# In drawing the HO^y the 
many noble and gallant nicmbers wffio, •archer should take it by ^the hnitllo 
armed with bow and arrow, form the wifti Tiis leftf hand, keeping the elbfiw 
body-guard, of the Sovereign when straight, and having placed tbe arrow 
visiting the ancient palace of Hdy- on tnytnng mise both arms, and keep- 

• rood. There are various archery duos ing the left at full length, draw with 

throughout Hhe counl^ ; and archcjjg^ his^rigbt tbe string of the how toumrds 
has assumed a distingui^icd place his right cur, bringing at 4ho same 
among tho more peaceful and piotu- m^nen^ the arrow to a direct lino with i 
resque of our rural pSstimes. tlie^object at whiehthe is about to dis- 

Thb A-Aiiious ARTICLES iicccssaiy to tliaige it. In shooting at a target 
tho equipment of an archefr can he 011 any other MAifcc, the eye ought to 
readily oBtuined from prtncipal bo fixed steadily on the object 
makers in LdBdon, Ikliiiburgh, or any at, and at the instant when th{%n#irl^s 
hirgc town, and these it is fairly covered the arrow shouK^ 

‘ not requisite for us to describe. In liberated. In taking^bim tlje tjistjince 
addition to tho how and airo'Vi, a ^ must he, of course, attenijed to, as well 
quiver, popch, tyW belt are rcqiArcd, as the force and direction <ff the wind. 



iViE ARROW, in beiM aimed, must have pense, w(%m:iy vouUire (9 give a few 

t n elevation above<ne object at wlftch |hinta ho%to a(coinpKsb lliis object iny 
^ Us td be dischar^d, aa it will describe Itast^ful and eflcctive as well as an ini* 

* a curve in its fligfft, and this curve will I^Mensive manner, 
be greater or less accoriii^ to the dis- 1 1 mVe wH sujiposo Ji Croquet paity lo 
tance tlie missile hat to traverse. ^Tlio J)lgivenat a^oimtry house of modciale 
wind, even w'hcn not strong, ex^ciscs pretensions, wj[ierc there is a ground 
some influence, more or less, on the large eukough^to admit of two games 
flight of the anow, and unless 4b e air being played at the sainedime. Such a 
be perfectly still sonft allowance must residence *vill probably have a lawn 
*be made for llie ellect it produces. On sufficiently large to allow*of marquee 
this subject thcorjieis of little moment, or lafge tent being pitched near enough 
tne aither must gain proficiency^ at the to thS croqpuct ground to accessible 
price ^Ich in all pftictical ails it to the guests* a»d ncar^mo house for 
usually costs, *liiat of observation and the convenience of -crvaiits. lu 
experience. • this tent two long naif^nw.taWcs should 

4 'flilE TARGET kl usually a ihick ^lat ho placed, tastefully decorated with 
of straw, circular in shape, and covered flowers, both cut and iA pots: on ono^ 
with canvas painted in rings oj colours. , table may he placed tc»f coffee, caltes, 
gold being the centre ; the next circle bisjpiiits, and ^plates of thin bread and 
is red, then white, then i^^la^k, next the butter ; on the other sandwiches, fruit, 
outer white? These targets are fSed ices, sherry, otaret, or other light m in cs, 
on iron stands, and at distances varyingt togctlicr with abundance of claret and 
from GO to 100 ds, according tc^ champagne cup, w'cW iced. Small tum- 
the rules of the dub to whi*h they biers are the most convenient for taking 
. • these cups, and they should be provided 

^ The scoiiE, which is maiked on^a in ah undauce, along with Munc-glasses 
scoiiT^.card, counts as follouis : — • • %irtd small plates, and spoons jpr iccjf, 

'I'ho outer M bite . . . I f there i.s%i verandah to llic hoAse re- 

The black 3 ^ • frcshmcnls may Se served, in it as well 

The inner ^ bito . »• 6 as hr a tent, but they should always be 

The r^d .... 7 ,imder cover. Nothing is moie icpul- 

Tlio gold . . . . sive when you arc lifting your tea jor 

Each clubt has itfl rules, vl^ich, ^ claret cup to your lips than to see au 
■4bOM'cvc4 differ hut lilfJic frbm each unfortunate fly or "gnat in lh(j, agonies 
other, and only in points^ as of death, struggling in the cup or >1.'^5$, 

rehitetcp days oT meeting, prizfwi^ ex- and this is sure to bo the case when 
periS^ &c. . freshments arft served out of doors and 

' 3^0 Manage B CJroqVlfet near trees. It is iinpoitant to have a 
or Archery Party.,, — good supply of scats, not only ^^hcl■o 
Nothing is more easy to anang^ t^n a the Refreshments arc served, but near the 
croquet party, whan the circumstances croquet-ground, IJjat the lookers on, ns 
of the hostess are such th’at she has w^^l as the players who wait their turn, 
no more to do than to issue her invita- may he ahleitto rest, 
tions, and then send for a firjt-clo^s The invitations^ for a croquet pnity 
London purveyor, who makes all JJio should he similar 'to those fora dance, 
necessary arrangements ''in the best substituting the words “croquet and 
style. To offer an^ remarks to such tea” for “dancing,” unless it is intended 
persg ny would, be worse than super- that a I^ij^ce,i^hall follow, whch the fall 
^1lTES&,»b]^t*for the assistance of a lady of evening renders it too 13te to remain 
iresiffi^g at a long distance from town, out of doors. The words “dancingi-H 
havmg a lar^e faAjily oflyoung people, eight,” or something simlffir, are then 
whoid she ' IS i^nxious to please and ^addei The supper can bo prepared 
(muse withent going to any great ex- | whilst the croquet is 2;ping on, and the 
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young people of tlio party sui-e to Mobelle Cup.~fTo two ouncea of 
i£nd it a most agreeable conclusion tot powered sugar, put ,the thinly ‘p^cu 
the day’s amusement. * . f rind of a lem6n, half a pint of ^dry 

An I arpheryapmy requires ratlflif sherry, one bolMe of MoscUe, and one 
more room than tif croqSie^ party ; t‘|o^'^’ bottl£> of sodff waLe:ri ic©* 
targets rcquii'c a considerable space be- Sauteiinb Cup. — To one bottle of 
tween each, and there %annot be less Genmin Seltzer water, add two ounces 


than four of these at Ictftt sixty yards 
from each othdr, but usually at a greater 
distance ; in other respects *t£e orrange- 
Jiients mdy be the same. ^ 

The short di’csses now so muc^i the 
fashion arermay convenient' for croquet 
playing. For a croquet party clear 
muslins, loopea^ •‘^r coloured sill pelti 
coats, with rosettes of the same colour, 
«are in good taste, as are al&o the white 
striped silks over coloured silk ; hats of 
the fashionable shape, to nr atch in colour 
with the petticoats, are very suitaMe. 
For archery a short dress and loose 
jacket, over which the archery belt is 
worn, are indispensable ; it is essential 
that the aims be at perfect freedom, to 
enable the archer to raise and draw the 
bow. The Tyrolese hats will be found 
convenient, as the brim being turned up 
av die, sides *doea not interfer'> with the 
drawing of the bow to the right ear. 
Most arch or Jr clubs have a unif^mi 
which all the members adopt. Tyrolese 
or ride green, with gold or white, is 
••a favourite style; dark green gloves, 
with still’ gaunllcte, are generally om 
by lady ifrchers. 

^liight Drinks for Sum- 
' mer. — Champagne Cup. — To two 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar put the 
juice and rind of one lemon pared tliin; 
pour over these a large glass of dry 
sherry, and let it stand for an hour, 
then add one bottle ot^Sparkling chan^- 
pagno and one of soda water, a tlfih 
fill W fresh cucumber with the rind 
on.* • ig of borage «or balm, and ice 
wh ’ Iks of clear ice. 

C paone Oup, No. 2.^— To two 
omv p powdered loaf sugar pv% half 
a g /of OiiToqoa or M^a^Mno, a 
slict 1 cucumber, and a sprig of 
bdra^^ j one bottle of champagne, one 
of GLiblis, and two bottles of Selt- 
zer water; ice vuth blocks of «lear 
ko. 


of pov;dered sugar,* a slice of fresh 
cucumber, and or% bottie of Sautenic, 
and ice. 

^EBH (5up.~Put^a quarter of an 
ounce of cinnamon, two cloves, oae all- 
spice, a little grated nutmeg, ^nd one 
gill of sherry into a ; let it stand 
for two hours, then add two pints of 
best Burton ale and t >ur bottles of good 
gingW beer ; ice wifii blocks of clear ice. 

tA.meridan* Drinks. — These 
drinks have become such general ^fa- 
vourites in this, country since the time 
tbej- wore first introduced, fiiatwe make 
no apology for presenting receipts for a 
'*ew of the best of ‘3iem to the readers 
of “ Best of Everything.” 

,Gin Cocktail. — O ne glass of gjpd* 
one teaspoonful of Angostura or 
B^kc^’s bitters, one teaspoonfijl of 
powd«‘red sugar; mix thoroughly by 
• pouring fropi one tumbler into another; 
iA hot W 5 ath^ 3 i,rf^' little *lco may be 
added. Brandy^ whisky may be used 
instead of gin if preferred. 

hliNT JuLE-*, — Put a dpzen of the 
tendSjr tops of mint into a tqmbloi, 
pour over th.ra a dessert-spoonfiil of 
pounded white sugai; six d'*ops of 
. ratafil, a teaspoonful of raspu^--ry 
syrup, and a glass of braA'dy ; fill 
the tumbler ^\'ith crushed ice, dud 
driiik through. a straw. 

GiiP SYiING. — P ut ^ix sprigs of fresh 
mint, half ii glass of Ciiraqoa or (Ma- 
raschino, and one glass of gin into a 
tumbler, fill it up with crushed ice, and 
drink t'urough a 

Sherry CoiiSLER. — Put into a tum- 
bler a glass and a bralf of sherry, half a 
glass of Curaqoa, a teaspoonfal^of 
raspberry syrup, a few thin slitesn^ 
orange peel, a teaspoonful of Si'gor, 
and fill ttie tumbler up with planed or 
crushed ice ; a fresh npe^strawbbrty or 
raspberry or two, or a sli-oO of frei^ 
pjneapple, is a read improvement. 
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Fatten «Poultry f^r 
T^ble. — ^The fowls designed for being 
^ttenm should bl well and liberally 
fed from the time they m hatched. It 
is a mis%ike to ima^no^tlxit. the^y^^n 
be kept low whefi y^ng, and got up to 
a great size by liberal feeding #hon 
put up to fatten. -The fowls so floated 
fire stunted in tiieir growth, the bqny 
j^ramework be(}pmes set, and they never 
afterwards attain a largo size ;*wh 0 r^ 
with lij^eral fceding^hcy become lit for 
•the fatting-coop at the, ago of nbout 
four modti^ in summer, and from five 
to six in wintSl*. It cannot be too 
strongly impresse^upon those Crho are 
dAiiiflfus of oljjainm^ poultry •of fiibt- 
ratQ quality, that fowls are only in ijei* 
fection for the table before thdy have ' 
attained their complete developnlhnt. 
The cockerelfib should be*put up wh#n 
“their tails begin to turn,” namely, 
just when the tyro If^g siclde-feathers 
or streamers begin to top the straight 
fisgj^ers of the tail ; and the puUfits be- 
foJ^hey have laid. They may be either 
cc^ned within a small space or pla^d« 
inacoop,inawarmandratherdift-k sjJuaJ 
lion,and,ofcourBe,under cover. The fowls 
should be sepaj^ted fropi ea^jlf other by « 
partitions in the coop, an'd'ho mbre space 


kind,'be j|^ven to them at each meal, 
fenien first put into the coop theyv 
nould not havo anytijfog placed before 
for BQme houif%]|^ thoy^iave re- 
Icolered ^roni their •fnght at being 
daught, and have become accustomed to 
their new residence. Afterwards they 
should bb fed* with much regularity 
three times each day, gifing them at 
each meal as much as they can eat, but 
not Ic^iDg anything for lliem to piok 
up in j^e intervals. 

When firS; placed in ^JfcST'coop they 
may be fed twice a day on boiled pota- 
tols, mashed up wdth^^arso .oatmeal, 
and moistened with a little* milk. The 
third meal mhy be Patea rice, well 
boiled, with a litfle milk added. When 
the fowls are nearly fat tlft rice may bo 
givcA twice a day end the potatoes only 
once ; the rice makes the flesh white 
and clear. A fittle vegetable, chopped 
\ fine, may occasionally be given to vary 
tho character of their food ; the earth 
in the coop will supply the small stones 
necessary for their digestion. The first 
i^ej.! should *bo given early in the moyn- 
ing, the sec^d about mid-da;,'*, and thS" 
last at dusk*, when tho other fowls aro 
goingJ:o roost. ’ 

On this system of feeding, a fowl will 


ought to be allowed them than is neces- 
sary to mak e them c omfortable, withoi^ 

I lyti ^ 

‘■^PSeT^ting-coops shoiuj stmad on 
legs to raise them,a conv^ent height 
from fround. so that the dung'^aay 
removed doily ; or each ^ay h^v^ 
aVihollow drawer underneath, being 
•daily filled with fresh earth — an admi*- 
rable plan — ^the fowls beinj^ tery fr^d 
of ^ nestling in dry* earth, and earth 
being & deodorizer and disinfectant, it ij 
most conducive to their health. The 
nBost scrupulous cleanliness mudt be'^ 
» observed in the case of f&tt^ing fowls^ 
The troughs in front of tho coop must 
be removed when the fowls have ceased 
fhe remains of food taken out 
anothe scalded and laid in the 

6«n,tQ^ry daily. ^ Not a particle of 
food ti^tithas become sour should be 
iven to them; 'indeed, they will eat 
etter if fresh** fqod, and of a different 


become perfectly fatted in from a fort- 
mght to three weeks at the outsider 
l^enp fat it shouljj be immediately 
killed; for not only is it unprofitable 
to keep it any longei^but it detoriorfftfik , 
very rapidly, losing weight and becom- 
ing hard and edhrse in the flesh. Before 
being killed, the fowls should be kept 
for fifteen or sixteen hours without 
food or water. If this precaution is not 
taken (and it is Aifortuna^ly often 
negated), tho food in tho crop and in- 
testines fermSnts. When this is the 
case in summer, tho fowl in a few 
hours turns green, and is unfit for tabic. 

The P<;)ultpy Plague or 
Roup.^Few keepers of poultry are 
unacquaiNtdd ^ith this pest ^the fowl- 
house, and many are the recipes pre- ^ 
scribed for its cure, but iiyall caseb " 
“prevention is better than cure,” and 
by ear^^and attention 0 the lodging 
and feeing of fowls, disease Inay be 


wardeil oil’. Xcep the fowlsi free from catarrh — destroys thousands of poult- y 
damp, but let thein have anj- amount yofcrly, as breedet? and fanciers too 
v>f ventilation — that is to say, let thJ frequently and mournfully testify. Th 
lower part of th^/owl -house ho *frp» disease is tenibly contagious, alciii to 
from 'draught KikJ dani^, but ,lct it f *.5 ( ' glanders in hordes, and generally proves 
open at top for ventilation. And fiitak— indeetf, has hitherto b; bn con- 

for the grand desideratum — to keep sidorpd hopelessly incurable. This, 
them healthy and free from vermiu. howwer, by my discovery, is an error. 
Let the inside of the fowP-house he often as it pan easily be removed if it is 
lime- washed, *^aiid give then\auy qiian- treated at the firs.« mon^ent of its out- 
tity of old ^oilar or lime rubbish in break, directly the uostri^ discharge oi; 
thbir houses and in their runs, aa they tlno face exhibits signs of swelling. A 
very miic^liketomakcahp*hofi‘ Let grain of amihoniao sesqiiicarb. nhoiud 
the food bo -wiried, barley, oats, Indian be in%jerted iis each nostril,- and four 
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corn, middlings, and barley meal, mixed grains administered as a. pill ^hen the 
thick, and, id)or-o.all, give them plenty fowl is going to roost. By themoniiftg 
of green food — viz., cabb|iges, lettuces, the disease will ha v(^ vanished. R^pc.‘»t 
clover, grass, i&c. TVe next important the" dose" to preylint a '►elapse. 'This 
thkig is, not ,to keep too many birds in rdro^dy is inefficient after the complaint 
one house or run; far ^better to keep* 'has progressed five or* six days, ospe- 
sixteen birds in two** houses or runs — cially if the copstitiition of the bird has 

that is, a cock and sever hens in each beeomo seriously debilitated, 
run — than to have the sixteen in one “Whenthetreatment by ammonia has 
house and one run. Bv having two ifailed tho followini^ ma^*^ be tried : — 


runs yon will keep the birds in health, “Keep the fowl-house fteo from 
and have many more eggs. smell, at a moderate temi)ernturo ; 

Sometimes, however, the utmost care wiUi boiled foods ; give a pill of guaiaft m 
.,vulli not jireveut roup from invading) or uayonno pepper occasionally to Lid 
tho •fowl-house. The nremonitory dige tion and restore a little strength ; 
sjTnptoms are a sort hoarseness and*> then coninionce special treatment to re- 
catch in the breath ; the momcni^.thi3 'lieve congCi^tion and sv«nlling of tho 
is apparent separate the victim from its head. This is effected by spreading 
c;pmpanions; the disease is extremely one grain of nngiientum anttin. pot.- 
contngious, and if not at once iii tended J tart. (poison\ on a little bread, and 
•to will depopulate |he fowl-hous&. If gi^Cngikon aV.clnate*nightS^l!^<^^.\'’^Mv^^- 
tl|^JS^wl attacked fee one intended for live three pr four times ; jlhint tho 
fattening kill it at once — it is not worth phiryngopalati or gi Jlct cleft with io- 
the trouble and risk to, the others of din^tincturo (diluted), force th* '‘’'ush 
keeping it to cure. Should the fowl be iiato the slitin the roofof the mouth lead- 
a valuable one, at once give it a table- ing to the nostrils, as also insci-t a 
spoonful of castor oil ; keep it in a ivarm oi'metallic iodine in the external nostrils, 
place where no oth^r fowl has access, and'hoQictimes in the cleft. Ilcpeat tlie 
and a few hours after give on^ of treatment -three or four times weekly ; 
Bailey’s “ Ronp and ComUtion Pills,” h\it it is judicious to substitute ammonia 
and take the scale off the bird’s tongue occasionally, as iodine, if swallowed in 
with the thumb-naS; repeat tho pill excessive dose^, produces emaciation 
every morning for a week, giving soft aJid heart disease. This treatment, pur- 
food and cho])pcd vegetableo. sued at tho proper stage, acts like u 

A recipe for this disop^e h^/a lately charm.” 
been published by a surfeeoit hi one of Simple hut's ff e Q t !. 

n daily papers, and as this may be Dyes for — Most 

slice ' io 60®^ readers it is here people teasnj^fie’^wjSJyg^ - 

Varage, isd:— , . I a »,ort of 

of Chabi-L aror, more properly jnjSolt- 1 crushed article a-t«aome> 

ice Wo4b of dear ^ 

tubjoinw ^ ^wakingr wioy » 

*« Roup- 


people teasnj'fie'io&’^yguir • 

Ahaif the tuJi^-ljr ^ port of liorro> oi>oI. 
ushed v""? article atiome;, 
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nilh^ of worry, dir|^ discomfort, smd ^Tbese rsfmarlis arc ih© result of per- 
sUsappointment ; aifd it must be con- Knal experience, us wo liavo both Bccii> 
f«iJb.d,\that undcH the |Old system of Ind 4iied tlicpo “Simple Dyes,” ami 
*dyciog, boiling the article first in one .wund them most siy^^^iil. ^ , 

compoitt^d, then in Aic^her, imver J 

making it exactly th» colour’inteiiS^d, use of the various shades of brown 
and seldom mking all parts yUke, and orange for^staining wood, and as 
^eso anticipations.were generally real- the carving of wood fretwork is now be- 
ized. Modem science has obviated all coming a favourite occupation amongst 
Ihcse disagreeables. Jly the means^of ladies, no dembt these dyes will be found 
** JudsonIsSimJ)!© Dyes,” alady candyp exceedingly well suited for%taining tbo 
sn^p,!! articles in a irosh-lMind basin white }i>ft woods in imitation of walnut, 

^lostiifttantaneously, and without, soil- mahogany, ihtip-wood, &|^^^also for 
ing her ^J^ers. NothinJ; is necessary staining croq[uct b{fUs, wh^i will after- 
for this pu$yos0 ^ut a sixpenny bottle w%'ds bear to be poHsheJ? In fact, the 
of the dye, a sufficient quantity of boil- uses to which a clcvet ho^iseVife can 
ing^W^ter, and a st^l^or ivoryiiknittiiiiig apply these dyes can on^ be learned 
pin, with whifti to stir the article to by by experience ; thSir cheapness and t^c 
dyell. Large things can be dyed-w^th^ simplicity of the mode of* using them 
equal facility, but it is requisite ^hat should encourage eycry one to experi- 
the ]^n in ]^hich the dyotis mixj^d ment with them, 
should he largo enough to admit of tno EmbroidTery, No. 2. — Ta- 
wholt fabric being immersed at the jpestry, or Derlin wool embroidery, is 
same time, in oiMer mat every part may * worked in various stllches on canvas, 
be exactly of the same tint. Th®goods in imitation of the Gobelin, Beauvais, 
iiJ^Sssded for dyeing must bo perfectly' and Dutch tapestiy used by our an- 
cl^n and wet. To every teaspoonful^ (mstors for hanging the walls of their 
of me 4ye pUt not less than two qiuM% casJles. Many specimens of this 
of boiling water, unless the shade b to are still pre^rvedj^ the best known of 
be a dork one. Mix the through , which are perhaps those pietes belong- 
the water in a^ eartheii .rarJ pm, large ing t^Tthe English crown, worked from 
enough tp contain the goods and to l^phaers cartoons. The canvas used 
allow of their beipg moved rapidly is either plnin, and undivided in the 
^bout in it^pu^'^i^nty s4 water ; tjie ^hreat^f^r Penelopo canvas, in which 
long enough in ^t will evjjry two threads close each 
absorb*all the dye, and lewl the water other. > For Cross Sti!bh, Plaited StiM.*; 
almostMl^urless. ’A little starch an Leviathan Stitch, the latter is suitable ; 
^pryTOment to the goods, and is bene- for Gobelin and Tent Stitch the plain 
Aftoj^mfixing^hodye. 'Wodllenthin.gS canvas is necessary. If the article to 
lookparticularly well after dyeing — ^th® he worked is a small one, such os a 
“colours are so bright, and m«y ^o^ot slipped, or mat, or if it is to be worked 
come off on the hands as so mjiny omer on coarse canvas, it may ho worked 
dyes d«. Feathers also are most suCf with-aut any preparation on l;hc hand ; 
cessful, and.tsilk, whether in the piece but if a handsome artistic pattern, such 
ribbons ; and the latter have ad-) as groups of llowerB^ or a copy of some 
^yantage,thatthoyloo]»lilie new ribbons^ painting, ho the model to ho followed, 
and are not watered in appearance, as the canvas, ^which must he fine and 
ribbons sent to a dyer IQways are. even inatho' texture, requires j, to ho 

Artifi lee dyed Aould not be squeezed, 8trctcbca\®n a^f^amc, care h^g taken 
till they are dry small to stretch it as evenly as possiblo. If tho 
tl^insSj^*^ os ribbons, are hestdridd pattern is worked upon a xrookodly " 
by roofing them ro^d a^hottle filled strained canvas it will ne\'r lose a 
with hdt water, vyhich dries and makes * ciookodi appearance ; im amount of 
them smooth >ritliout ironing. pulling after it is finished' will make it 
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straight. ' The wool for such a piece of 
work ought to the best s^gle horL\i 
*woo1, used along with floss silk anjt 
beads, if suitably to the character ^ 
the pattern. in the centre of^p Oj 

piece, with the proper ‘shade and S is^ 
a good plan to work in the darUbit 
colours first, letting the pale, delicate 
cokurs and the silk remain tih the last, 
to save thenVfrom being exposed to the 
air and dust longer than absolutely 
r.*ecessary. ** Ilave a sheet of “tissue 
paper ready to be tacked over your 
work as as a portion Is completed, 
and keep the canva^ always carefully 
covered from'^‘<ho dust. Both gtod 
taste ancl solfne experience are necessary 
in choosing n Berlin wOol pattern, and 
the malerials for working ; it is generally 
the best plafi to go to some respectable 
Berlin wool shop,- and leave iht at- 
tendant to select and match the wools 
for the pattern chosen ; in such estab- 
lishments they know so well whether *! 
the wool will look lighter or darker ' 
when worked than it does in the hand 
(which is very often the case), that the 
results will be more satisfactory than 
Vfipu the wool is chosen by an inex- 
perienced person. - In 'Working, be 
careful nol* to draw the wool too tight, 
thus exposing the threads of the canvas, 
and work all the stitches the same wity 
'from the top downwards, or ^he w'ork 
will have an irregular patchy uppeari" 
ance. * The commonest stitch in wool- 
^ ^tfrk is CROSS stiVcii, which is Vorked 
backwards and forwards in rows, taking 
a stitch over two thz\!ads in height^ 
and leaving two threads between the 
spot where the needle went in for the 
first stitch and the spot where it goes 
in for the second. Work first from left 
to right, and cross it from right tc'icft. 

Leviathan stitch ib workea first 
over four threads *in height and four 
in width, forming a diagonal cross; 
second, a straight cross i^ foimed over 
the diagonal one. This stitch I vj 
'at once, fach one nnisned | 

ratAk^*"®”' /“-^AWg E^ed sepa- 

lu Bojy', it is usually worked in flcecj 
wtoI, or. m double Berlin (but this is 
expensive), on coarse canvas, and is J 
•u&able for fofitstools, cushion® &c. a " 


Tent btitcu is worked froin lelt te 
right, over one tOiroad in heigh| and 
one in w'idth, making the wool to fprn 
a stitch just 'at tl^s spot where. 'one, 
thread of the ranvas crosses the other ; 
it^ia worked ‘bn plain canva®, and is 
suitable for very line work. 

Gobelin stitch is very similar in 
appearance to the tapestry of the same 
n(\me^. It is wcirked oyer three threads 
in height and two threads in width, 
leaving G'nly one thread between each 
siitch after the firsi one. It is worked 
on plain canvas. 

U‘he PLAITED stitch is wi;i,ked over 
four threads in hoi^xiit f.iid four in 
width, in a similar in,anner to a herring- 
boao stitch. T1 3sb are, the priij'i’ il 
utitches used in Berlin work, but there 
arc'matiy modifications of each, as w^ell 
as o'ombinations of different stitclj^es in 
oae patterh, which are frequently very 
effective, hut they require both con- 
siderable taste and experience to pro- 
duce a satisfactory result. 

Ulceration of the Mouth. 
—This frequently takes place in chf hen 
aW'hosc state of health is below par. It 
ts ciiusell chiefly by a disordered state 
of ihc stomach, but occasionally the 
cause is'/Ofal, vix., the ^tump or sharp 
edge of* a decayed tootn. The ulcers 
sometimes appear as little white specks 
dll the tongue and lining membrane 
oljthe^outTi*, disease 

ci^cd thru^i or aphthm. lo. ' 

iso frequently seen in infants when 
nurbing, and may be transfj^/gd from 
the. infant’s mouth to ^ the xhuiher’s 

jXvhen the ulcers are caused^ by a 
dih*>Tder&d ‘state of the stomach, two or 
three ta\despoonfuls of the following 
cnixture should bo taken ovoryteecond 
V)r third morning : — powde-red rhubarb 
j^and, bicarbonate of soda, of each t^’u 
(drachms ; infCsiun of rhubarb and in- 
fusion of gentian, of each four ounces. 
'mix. Tv ' iien cau5e.?J>7 *aip ^ge 
or stump of a tooth, ]>.'» 
removed or the sha,rp e(l^t-\iii(<d away, 
dhildren suffering from thiuavsl^ouJd 
be given a frutritioHis diet with^ conics ; 
the tongue and inside of the mouth 
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should 1)0 freely painted over with a 
gargle, composea ofjftrax, two druchiis ; 
tp? ?iycciine, one ounce, a cameVs- 

• haiy^ncil being Ised. 1 

Mijmps. — This ila specific con- 
tagious %infiaipmato^ alfAition o^fhe 
salivary glandsf especial^ t&e.lai^est, 
situated below the ear. It begin#with 
slight feverish syn^toms, with pain and 
> swelling, exten£ng fi%m beneatnth^car 
j^long the neojc to the chin. The attack 
generally reaches its height in f^r 
oKiys %nd then deefines. The ti^atmftit 

* is very simple, — a mild (^et, genu« laxa- 

tives, d^msioijal hot fomentations, and 
wearing ^ picA of flannel round the 
^roat. ^ 

inflAnmatioD(* of *tho 
tomsils, or common inflammatory ^setre 
throat commences with a slight fever^ 
ish<%attack, with considerable paih and 
swelling ofli the tonsils, clusing i^me 
difficulty in swallowing ; as the attack 
advances thesQ syniptoms become mor^ 
intense, there is headache, thirst, a 
^ajainful sense of tension, aidl acute 
^ting pains in the ears. The attabk 


^ generally brought on by expp- L throe drachms : infusion of roses, half 

£ Si... 


sure To cold, and lasts frotn fwo •to 
seven days, when it subsides natSrall}', 
or an abscess may fom^fi the tonsil 
and burst, or the tonsil' may re- 
main enlarged, the inflammation sub- 
siding. itJKiA * I 

paTftnt ^ouli re-‘* 

^ main ii! a warm room, tiys diet chiefly 
milk a^id good«broth^ some cenliug 
laiyilL'ilkre and diaphoretic mediciilh may 
the given ; hut the greatest reliCjf 
^'ce ^bund in the frequent inhalation of ' 
the steam of hot water through an*in- 
haler, or in the old-fushioncd|* way 
through the spout of a teapot. 

(jrargles axe simple remedies well 
suited ta domestic practice in ^re 
^throats of various kinds. A«cordmg 
to the nature of* tile ingredientf^ of 
which they are made, they allay irrita- 
tion ^d inflammation, invigorate the 
liiflng the mouth and throat, 
and JxItVmote suppuration. The por- 
purpose fpr whiph they are i-e- 
quii«d ought to he kept in view in their 
proparatioi^ M 


Gaholb $ob Inflamm/ptiox or 
B ^ Ti^at. — Purifed nitre, two 
rachms ; barley water, seven ounces j; ^ 
cetate of honey, ^even drachmsr 
the ingrediei«»A' to be used fre- 
intly.<i • . • I ^ ’ 

fARaLBFOnOEXBBAL DOMESTIC UsE 
IN Soke Thkqat. — Three teaspoonfuls 
of vinegtir, tw() tcaspoonfuls of tincture 
of myrrh, two of honey, a glass of port 
wine, and three or four wineglasses of 
warns water ; mix all them ingrediei^s, 
and yie gargle is ready for use. A 
decoction If j;he leaves of.jtthe black 
currant may, with good-tfifect, be added 
instead of the w'arii;^ water. This 
makes both a pleasani and most useful 
gargle. ^ 

Mucilaginou* Gakole for In- 
flamed Tiikoat. — Tincture of myrrh, 
th.fcc drachms; mqcilage of gum-arabic, 
seven ounces. Mix. This gargle is 
of use in deffifiding the parts when tho 
saliva is of an acrid character. 

Gakole for TiPueatened Morti- 
fication OP THE Throat. — Tincture of 
capsicum, six drachms ; honey of roses, 


a* pint. Mix. 

AnothAi for^thb Same. — ^Tihcture 
of capsicum, six drachms^ infusion of 
Peruvian bark, five ounces ; port wine, 
three ounces. Mix. 

Gargle to promote Suppuration. 
— Jj.lTey water and infusion of linseed. 
,Jhis gargle is tb^be used Vi'^rm. It 
musu be kept in^iew that thu^irt^ld 
goi'gle acts by softening the parts of ’ 
the throat, and hastening tho suppura- 
tion by its heat, and it is requisite, 
therefore, that tho temperature of tho 
garble be kept up. 

Cookery i^r Invalids.— 
Gloucester Jelly. — Dis'Solve in half 
a pint of whter one ounce of isinglass, 
adding nutmeg a^nd cinnamon bruised, 
of each half an ounce ; simmer till the 
isinglass ia perfectly dissolved, strain 
it offitjdet it jelly, cut the jelly in pieces, 
add a'VcAtld pf old port, and/ the spice 
previously boiled in it. Sweeten to the 
taste, simmer till the jelly is again d>-* 
solved, when it may btf bottled and 
kepi for use. Ilalf a wineglassful may 
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be token at bedtime. It iai, req^iusit^. it yell at the BomoUime to prevent^ trie 

tp observe tbaf Iho wine ifiust no^| egg from curdling? This makes ip 
*ise simmered ini a saucepan, bul ixA ^ood breakfastifor (Tn invalid.^ It itf » 
an earthen jar pl^ Mn a saucepan ft light and nourishing without being 
cold Afatot*, a;id\vfrmc(kgradvully ovi f 'heatmg. /»' 

the fire. ' V • r fifo DnJLuoHT.-^-Beat up ^e yollc of 

Oaurageen, OB Ikisii Moss. — This a fretii-laid egg, and mix it up in a 
moss, as it is called, is a ^pecier of sea- quarter of a pint ofL warm new milk, 
weed. 'Waslj^ and carefully pick an grate a*little nutnjog injo the mixture, . 
ounce of it, boil it in a pint of u'atcr for and^add one spoonful of fapillaire and , 
twenty minutes, strain it and put it into one of rose water, 
a Hasin to cool and jelly. Mixed Svith brinks • for^ Invalic^s. 
warm mill^. it forma an excellent food^ Balm Mint Tea. — The young 
for childrcnISfA! invaliis.* shoots ought fo be used w^A pos- 

Ariiowroot Jelly. — Put half a pint, sible. Pour boiling wa^ifh* on* the leaves 
of water,* a <gla^ of sherry, a liiUe and shoots, and coyer the infusion 
grated nutmeg and fine cugar, into a andvplaca* it for tail hojjr near 
'saucepan; ann whAx boiling, mix Am. Tho aromatic propmies of t]^o 
gra'dually witlr. them a dessertspoonful |j)lants make this tea a good diluent m 
of arrowroot already rubUed smoothjin cases* of fever; and the mint tea^'ill 
a tablespoonful of colh water. Boil all freijjuently be found of use^in allaying 
together for three minutes; and pour into nausea and vomiting, 
glasses or small cups. This jelly may • Hyson Tea. — It^will be fouftd that 
be flavoured with tko juice of any fruit ft weak infusion of green tea, w'ithout 
that is in season, or with orange or cither millc or sugar, is a very usef^ 
lemon juice. bdv’crage in rheumatism, fevers, 

Pork Jelly. — Take a log of w'ell-fed ^ CQ\ds. ^ ^ *• 

. nork/ beat ^it and break the bone. Sfct' T<fAST Water. — Cut a slice off a 

it over a gentle Are in threo^gallons of stale voaf, about twice as thick as toast 
water, and si^nmer do\Vn to one gallon, ' ig usually cii'J., Toast it carefully until 
lot an ounce of mace and on ounc^of it is deep brown nil over, but not 
nutmeg stew along wdth it. Strain* blackened or burnt, 'lay it in thcpbottom 
, turough a fine sieve, and w'hen cold of a iug with a thin slice of lemon-peel, 
takeoff the fat. A cup of it fla^c\y.red «fill ijio ju^ wifx^ boiih;g-f>'skL6^,:S.T3,d Ipt 
with sal^ ought to her taken at momifig^ it stand till colU. • ^ ' 

no^ ' and night. I< is very good«as a Sridlitz ]! tAVDERS|^ — Two drachms 
t restorative for tho weak. of Kcyi^ielle salts, two scruples bf^bicar- 

SiiANK Jelly. — Scour and brush •bonate of soda in the Jdue paper, 

very clean twelve shanks of mutton, Tldr^ grainh of tartaric acid in«^.V 

after soaking them in water for four white paper. 

hours. Simmer them gently for ttve Gir^pLAnfo Effervescent Citrate 

hours in three quartsvwof water, putting of Magnesia. — This makes a very 
along with l^nem three blades of mayp, single and agreeable effervescing dtink. 
an onion, twenty Jamaica and thiity A peaspoonful of the powder is to bo 
black peppercorns, some sweet herbs, adfled a tumbler of spring water, and ^ 
and a crust of breatf' toasted brown ; s^ed briskly fflr <two seconds. The 
then strain off the liquor and keep it in citrate can be obtained in bottles at any 
a cool place. This is well ddaptod to chemists, 
delicate afid debilitated peri.ong,J Ginger Beer PownsRS. — 

Mulled SJhG. — Beat the yolk of a grains of bicarbonate of i^da^ithreo 
■^sh egg in a tea or coffee cup, put in groins of powdered ginger, a quaA^ of 
a little mil^^)r cream and sugar, and an ounce of pdwdereh wldl^ aiig||.r in 
then pour into it os much tea or |3ffee , the blue paper. Twent^five groins of 
as will fill the c^, taking care to stir tartaric acid in the white^p^er. 
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, ^Where shall we spenS^ 
oui? Hoi iday^v— -This is a qufs- 
tbat often ^es in the family 
^•circlb,*when the^incrfesing heat of 
sumtner makes us long Jfor the rustling 
of greer% leaves, or the obthing o^he 
cooling waves upoi? the shore, we 
will now consider the various moilts of 
a few of the prino^al English h^hing- 
•places, leaving those olScotland, W 
j^d Ireland, i|>r a future occasion. 

Beginning at tlm northcrh part of 
tin east coast, undouhtedfy at t]^e h^d 
^f thelist.stands — ^ • 

SoAn'i>|^uqH, the Queen of water- 
ing-place^ in \he East Hiding of 
TJorkshire, on th\ shore of tfio Ger- 
Ocean.^^ The •town rftes fAm 
thg shore in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, sheltened on the nolth and«| 
nofth-east by tho Castle rock; )t is 
rather too hlieak in spring Tor doliqitte 
visitors, hut during the summer and 
autumn montl|^ it is very delightful, 
tho air being extremely pure. The 
h(iV is admirably suited for Uhthin^ 
wnihh, from tho sloping nature of the 
bnach, may J)o obtained at every pepriod 
of the^ido. There is a chaly1)eat| aiffd 
a saline spring near the town, ana pa- 
tients sufferiiii; from nerving affcctionw 
liave been much benefited oy lising the 
former, ^hile the saline spring is found 
efiicacious in dYSDp^ ic^ai^ cnts. Sc£:- 
•bqjoji/j^ Z aoaV? was erecTqd ab(pit IkBfi. 
i^'roim &o Castle esplanq^e and the 
South cliff fine^sea ■v^ws are ^b- 
taii:^,ji^d the means of recreatiiJli are 
ipbundant. Gk>n8idorably t(p the n<|^'tj^- 
•f Scarborough lies — 

► Tynemouth. — Tho climate is tho 
mildest on the east coast* ahd th^e is 
excellent bathing. • Withiitothe ruins 
of ttfe priory, St. Oswald, the fift 
.Christian ^dng of Northumberlatil, 
hlalcolm 111. of Scotland, and Ms son 
‘ Edward, are interreef. * • • 

Whitby grandly » reposes between 
two cligs on the steep sides of tho river 
littje lb the south of Scar- 
borougJhf^uid is a most attractuge- 
dookji^ watering-place. . The beach is 
three piiles lon^ ii^ excellently adaptec^ 
for bathing, ^rra the climate is brac- 


ing. There is a geological* museum, 
^ithl fif|)ftng in theEik, and excellent 
'noating. Jet is found upon tho shore^ 
“hitby Abbey, fo’^jlded by Oswy, 
ig of ]|J'orthunjh^^d, ii^ 638, is 
’ an ifltcrqstlhg olf|ect to visitors. 
'jLEY and Bridlington are both 
small watering^laces on tho Yorkshire 
coast. The climate resembles that of 
Whitby; there is ^od*sea bathing, 
and both j^aces are interesting to geo- 
logist^, from the quantity^of fossils 4o 
bo fonj^d. At Bri^n^on there are the 
ruins of anfAugustinia^’lvSy. Pro- 
ceeding southwai^ along the coast wo 
pass Cromer, with its i,ilonsiyo sands, 
Lowestoft, and Southwofd, aU little 
spots where tiTo o^ctly disposed visitor 
may find suitable accommodation, siid 
•come to — • ^ 

itLDBoiiouaH, a pleasant place on 
the coast of Suffolk ; it is nearly a mile 
in length. All the villas and lodging- 
houses, including the principal hotel, 
face the sea. The esplanade which 
crowns the beach is a very pleasant 
walk, and tho climate is diy and mild 
idiying sunfmer and autumn, but^tho 
weather is, stormy in winterf I41 tllo 
jieighbourhood i\re several objects 
woi^ljy of a visit, includinjf Framling- 
ham and Orford Castles, and Leiston 
Abbey. There is also an excellent 
Ubrar^^^nd reading-room. 

SaJTHKND is ^uate on tho coast 
cf^ssex, and is mstant abotft 
miles* from London The pierTTq 
1 i miles in length, being tlic longest in 
I* England. Tlibre is excellent lodging 
accommodation. 

Pqpsing tho mouth of Iho Thames 
we next come to — 

Margate, on tlA coast ^f Kent, n 
faVfpirite resort of tho London citizens. 
Tho town is uuilt in handsome parados, 
squares, and esplanades, and has an 
oxcollont pier. The Clifton baths, 
formed in g cliff, are of especial inte- 
rest; t^ sands ore smooth oiid firm, 
and baWhg* machines, o^inally in- 
vented here, are abundant. The air^ 
is keen and bracing. ^largate is" 
chiefly resorted to in August and 
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^ Ramsgate occupies a plesAant'potf 
, tion under the shelter of chalk cliffs, 0 
the coast of Eent» It is very pleEsan 
j — ! — XL ^ceonths, and the 


ing accoinmodaiichi is elceUelit. Rai 
gate is consideredwarmer than Margi 
The village of Broadstairs is distant 
from Ramsgate H miles, and is much 
frequented d^mng the bathing season. 

Doveh. — The town of Dover is situ- 
A^d on thor-south-east coast ofrKent. 
On each side of the town are f^Hified 
heights. '^Tihe north cliff ‘lia occupied 
by the castle,' the wriUs of w'hich en- 
close an area oa^fty-five acres. In tl>le 
castle arte p\-eserved the lances of the 
^ “six hundred” who made the celebrated 
cl^rge at Balaklavav In this neigh- 
bourhood Julrus Caesar effectedhis land-* 
ing on British soil. .Dover is consi 5er- 
ably frequented during the bathing sea- 
son, and M^arm baths mny bo hftd on 
the esplanade. The climate is bracing. 
There are many pleasant walks, various 
amusements, and a good concert-room. 

Hastings and St. Leonards are on 
the south coast of Sussex. Hastings is- 
ancieW. borough, forming one of the 
Cinque Ports, while St. Leonards is of 
modem creation. Both these water-' 
ing places are sheltered by a Scries 
of cliffs. On the west cliff, in the 
centre of Hastings, stand the ruins of 
the Castle of Hastings, built by Wiliam ^1 
tl\e Conqueror, whd mnded at Pevehb»?y 
a few miles dk,tant, in September, 
^066. Battle Abbey, built by the Con- 
queror in memory of his conquest, is 
seven miles from Hastings. The 
Marine and Grand Parade fronting 
the sea forms one of the finest' pro- 
menades in the ki..gdom. There are 
well-sheltered spots for bathing, au^ a 
mineral spa near the archery grounds. 
Among the amusements are archcry, 
hoating, and cricket. There is consi- 
derable variety of climate, ^e air being 
somew^pt relaxing under' tbf cliffs, 
and bracipo: on their Con- 

supiptive invalids resort to Hastings 
' -and St. Le^ards during the winter and 
spring rnornhs, and both places have 
always a large lumber of visitors(luring 
the summer. * 


Eastbourne isCiituated on the coast 
or Sussex, in a cIiMm betwew tw • 
cliffs, one of which f'rms BeachyHeau.. 
The lodging accommodation is gteod, 

1 and ihe sarl^^are dry and er tensive. 

* ThAro are' chalybeate springs at Holy* 
woll^a short mstance from the town. 
Beachy Head commands a most exten- 
sive view, and coi^tains g curious cavern 
known as “ Parson DarbVs Hole.” 

Brighton. — This celebrated tow^n, 
o& the coast of Sussex, presents a/a^ade 
to the ^a of about three miles^ in length. 
The place in Anglo-Saxon tv-ies was 
called Brighthelmston^*^ * A century ago 
it contained only 300 persons, these being 
moctly fitebermen the pjmsent pop. ’ • 
t^on is 90,000. It was irom Brighton 
^haB Charles II. effected his escape 
aflte/^ the Battle of Worcester. In J 7 82, 
George, then Prince of Wales, after- 
M'arda George IV., commenced to build 
^a marine residency, which was recon- 
^structed in 1817; the Pavilion in its 
prcsentffantastic form being commence . 
Fnder royal patronage Brighton rap^iy 
i*'creas('d in extent, and in the numb^'r 
a.xd rualicy of its visitors. The climate 
varies in its several localities, but it is 


well adapOc^ for person^of scrofulous 
habits aftd for convalescents. From 
August to September Brighton is much 
ffiSquented, but lyintcr is the most 
fashionable tliiVe."' onrfixjath- 

ing, and a nunlber of convenient bnraing ^ 
estgjblishmeih;.., and the pump-room 
of the German Spa mineral wa'Cqpif^arti- 
ficially prepared baths ,can be ^ ob- 
tmned every morning. There a 
genuine mineral spa at Wick, to the 
we^ of the' useful in cases of 

dyspepsia. ^ The Pavilion, now the pro- 
perty of the Corporation, is open On the 
I^yment of silence, the flxjwer shows 
Aid o^-her exhibitions being held in th* 
Pavilion Ge^ehs.^ The piers are fii- 
vourite promenades, and regattas and 
concerts are frequent. The hotels ai’e 
very numerous, manyoof theuj ^hejrj" 
elegantly furnished. 

'Worthing may be called a ^bueb 
of Brighton.'^ It ia enclo^ r.n(Vsliel- 


‘tered by an am] 


of hills. The 


climate is mild, and during the hot 
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of summer s^newhat relaxing. Pwlish, Jud Teignmouth, may all 
la winter, fogs OtPcnsionally preyafi. classeli together,* being remark-, 
ik^falds are hard|ind smooth, and the thle principally for thci? mildness of tlio " 
•bathijig excellent. The Neighbourhood eWato, in which only differ from 
of Worthmg is celebrate&ftfrprodumpg ^esSh othos !n degree.* ^e nej^hboiir- 
excellent^gs. • ♦ * y Ibold of each *of them is very pleasant 

SouTiisEA is on the coast of Hyoip- and well wooded; and evergreens grow 


thle principally for the? mildness of tho'^ 
eWate, in which only differ from 


SouTiisEA is on the coast of Hyoip- 
shire, close to Portsmouth, and is much 
resorted to duri^ the^atter mobfhs of 
summer. The climato is mild and te&- 
plb'ate, and th^each is one of the most 
invjting on the coaiA. Visitors shouM 
mspect^Her Majesty’s Dociyaili^ the 
Victualli’^Yard, Ilaslaf Naval Hos- 
pital, anaHl[.M.^. Victory^ in which 
Lord Nelson fell, ^here are assembly 
an^^ji^ading rooms, und the common it a 
gay and aniiftsitcd scene during thef 
sunfmer reviews, and cricket matches 
frequently take place on it. The Isle 
of Wl|;ht is within a few minutes’ st^. 

Isle of WAiit. — The Isle of Wignt 
is separated from tlie Hampshire coast 
by the Solent, if channel varying from 


by tue boient, cr channel varying irom xi 

one to six miles in breadth. Thectimate lungs should 
is"' and bracing. At Cowes, the* the hills,” wl 
chief port of the island, there is aq, ^ the ^act. 
ex&llei^, wett-sheltored beach.^ TlAr» mils” is moi 
are botanical gardens at East Cowes, visitors. Tli 


(as indeed they»do all over the south- 
west of England) to a great size, and 
are most luxuriant in their foliage. 

Tou^uay. — This far-faneed resort v 
situat^ on the south coast of Devon. 
Built m a sAnqs of valleys ‘fhd hiU- 
sides, there are fcw^«i«g¥ilar streets, 
big the villas are elcgai^^-and spacious. 
The climate of Torquay ip admirably 
adapted for peseons aiflietpd with pul- 
monary complaintf, having cool sun^- 
mers and mild winters, whflo the place 
possesses the highest average tempera- 
ture in England. Fogs are unknown. 
The bathing aefommodation is some- 
what limited, but the public baths are 
excellent. Those who suffer from weak 
lungs should select “Torquay within 
the hills,” which is the lower portion 
of the ^act. “ Torquay upon the 
mils” is more suitable for aalinftry 
visitors. Tliere _are libraries *an*d 


Osborne liousMlio marine residence of ^ Issembiy-rooms, public gardens and 
her Majesty, ^s sitiiated^beut two beautJfnl walks and drives within a 

j. Jf. rt m-u- a. ? 


miles distont from East Cowes. 


short distance. The celebrated ossi- 


squadron of the Iloyal Yacht Club is a 
great attro^'^«; wfJ£t-'ISffw«# during the 
*'‘:'.^Li*y''^ieh extends frfim May tul 
Novei^er. Kyde is remaitftable for its 
pier, which project? 2,280 feet intoeihe 
sea. ^S: re are many elegant villas and 
eS'*''llent batlung establishiftents, dh(f 
J:he locality is most favourable for in^ 
valids. • • , < 

Sandown and Siianklin, both ^s- 
sessingi beautiful sands, are mvourit& 
resorts bf sea-bathers; and Ventnorl 
fiybosomed among clusters of tregs, is^ 
. jnost picturesquely Bit«ated,^and excel>^ 
lently adapted as a place of winter resi- 
dence. In the Isle of Vfight are situated 
the rupprfof Coiisbrook Castle, where 
'*(JBWles confined in 1647, about 
a^oar bffore his execution. ^ 

^Botflb7gMouTH, •'Weyiftouth (the 
favourilh resort r)f Charlotte, queen 
of Qeat^ llA)^ Si4m6uth, Exmouth, 


ferous cavern, called Kent’s Hole, is 
♦n the ;^;inity, and there is good fish- 
insji^the bay. •• • 

Pensance, on the«coast of ComwVBf 
has a mild, moist, and equable climate. ’ 
There are excellent baths of salt and 
fresh water. ^J’ho geological museum 
contains a valuable collection of Cornish 
and 6ther minerals. St. Michael’s 
Mount, a picturesque rock 250 feet 
high^is the most conspicuou? object in 
the sdfenery. • 

Ilfracomde is situated on the north 
coast of Devon, near the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel. Built on a series of 
irregulai\ hitls, the town pre^nts a 
quaint aiv^in^Vlar aspect, ^he beach 
is reached by a species of laocler, or by 
a tunnel under the cliffs, entering from 
the back of the town. In f&e neigh- 
l^urhodd of Ilfracombe there ore beau- 
tiful walks and drives. % 


i6o A Mdn^ like a Watch^ is judged by his Goings. 

WESTox-suPEii^MAiiEy situated ^at it. The heat of the iron iu no u^'.y 
the mouth of the Sevem idlc^omerseiu aHfects ihe non-innammability. 

{shire, is a most delightful marmeresora To Wash White Dq’QfS.- - 
The air is partid;^^ly salubrious; bu^ Make a good ifther’bf white soap 'with 
on aecoiijit of ythp“iau(J thrpwn «p a little spirit of turpentine ; wash the 
the sea, bathing, except in a mtr plaops^^ do^aa qnic'i^y as possible in this while 
is unsatisfactory. There are many dn- it is worm, but not Ao?, taMng care not 
teresting diives. Uphill cavern, in the to 1^ the soap lather get into its eyes, 
vicinity, has a special Interesl for goo- llavq a tub with clean tepid water in 
legists. which a little Hue htts been dissolved 

Clevedon. — A pleasant watering- ready ; ^yhen the coat ip, clean* dip the 
place in Somersetshire, facing the ^g into the blue water and^ rinse out 
Sevem. The locality is asjiociat- Iwith tne sopp. Then nib it well in a clean 
Coleridge, A, ^ poet; and Ammr Henry sheet before p fire; if the hair is long 
Hallam, the historian. There i re comb it out and brusl:^ it it dries, 
beautiful villaS’cmbowered in trees, and The tu^entine will tuU Tieas unless 
good bathing accommodation. the dog is much r^csted with them, 

Blackpoo]!. — A pi^as^ht sea-bathing in whicH case iis^hfaldin*s soap hbu^et 
place in L^cashire, facing the Iiish foridogs. 

sea. It is called the Prigliton of the To Clean White Jean op 
north. There is an oxcollent boacH and K.fd Boots. — If you have no^boot- 
two handsome piers, tienteniberis the titles, siiiii the boot as frll as possible 
fashionable season for Blacskpool. The , wiUi common cotton wadding or old 
climate is abunjjantly invigorating, rags, to prevent a'“y creases ; then mix 
About 8,000 visitors arrive annually, some j)ipeclay with water to rather a 
In a house at the west end of Black- ^tiff paste, wash the jean boots wi^’’. 
pool the Chevalier do St. George re- soap and water and a nail-bnish. Using 
mained in concealment while his fol as , little water as possible to get ^lie 
“rdw(ys »»ero concerting measures for dirt oif.^ When they look tolerably 
the insurrection of 1715. jiVTiiAMand clean rub the pipeclay with a flannel 
SouTJiroit'?, in the immediate pmgh- 'well over’ am and harj them to dry. 
bourhood, aro also much frequented When dry beat out the siq)erfluous 
during iho summer by visitors. ® clay with the hand and rub ’them till 
Fleetwood is of recent gro^yth, an<I^ tney look spippth ."^^lake white may 
is situated on a ^pjomontory u'-, the alo be used, Tf the kici'^ft/dt'* nou 
m^uth*of the Wyre. It is a militaxy very soiled^ they may be cJcaried iir 
jBKiaon. Bctweeii Fleetwood ancl Bel- thd following' inaniver : — Put half an 
fast a steamer plies daily. The town lies ouu'fi) of haitshorn into asauc^:* dip a 
low, but it is well built)' and accommo-" bit of clear flannel in it and rub it o’ . 
dation for visitors is ample and conve- a piece of white curd soai) ; nA tnc 
iiient, and the climate is mild. ^ bbots with^^this, and as each piece of 

Uninflammable l\!lus- flab id becomes soiled, take a ftesh 
lins. — Tj.ingstate’' of soda, prepared piece ; tho boots Will look like qew. 
expressly for rendering , fabrics ,"fon- ’ To Clean Papier-mache, 
inflammable, can be obtained by order ^-Wash the article well" with cold 
of any chemist for.. about one shilling wate^' and a sponge, dust flour over it 
per pound. Directions for use ;-^To t^hile still “damp, and rub dry with 
three parts of dry starch add one part of flannel. 

tungstate of soda, and us^tho inarch in How to Cure a Black 
the ordina«r way. If the mkJorial does Eye. — ^Moisten wiA ’tepi^^ 
not require starching, mix in the pro- then with a piece of lint appi^ vhe pure 

’portions o£ one pound of tungstate of extract of lejid ; cojitinue to th j 
soda to two gallons of water, saturate ^lint wet with the extract for a^ccuplo of 
the fabric M'cUjvrith this solution, ana hours. Leoches ought 7v>t to bo used. 



After Za^maSy Corn, ripens as much by Night as by Day. 


Yne^ First Haiivest Moon. 

iiVm^tands at th| rustic garden gate, 
b* Be^d her rise the ^vied vicarage 

Before he^yellow^eld# for reapers 
Around the evening falls. ^ 

* She felt the sftnset^i^e her^(^«!k 

« and hair, # « 

She heard the nightingi|le*s impa^ 

* sioned strains, • 

She breathed rose-scented air. ' 

In all the’^^>lel^uty and wealth that 

• Ped \ * , , 

‘/ue earth aftd sky, ahe felt she hat^ 
•no part ; • 

She clasped her breast as if she wqpld 
have stilled • 

The hunger«of her heart. ^ 

She said, ^*l've vatclfed the fields since 
the first spear ^ 

•,Of wheat burst through the dank^ 
forth of the Spring, 

And pined till o’er the young^grau^ 
coifld hear * f 

The lark to his mate sing. ^ 

« •• 

watched until among the bursting 
ears * ^ 

The breeze-l^l<pl7V»nQ^y made a , 

* Stain ; • • • | 

My hepoS died with tho^ijrail flower, 

and fears m ^ * 

Vitn the rising grain. • 

*1,, • • • • 

when tho first harvest moon,* he 
“ said, ‘ shall shine , ^ • 

Above our fields, I’ll meet you tft mis 

And hear yo^ tell me then you will b<f 

* mine, \ 

^ *Or learn at least my,ff|fe.* • ^ 

And now, 0 my sickthoart ! he is not 
her^ 

r etdChef^ l\ps diaken out its tasselled 
plujjief 

Uie* s^eat is red-rthe {papers pain 
iniue*ear« • 

Withsongsliprnethroughtheglooml ’* 


But o’er t^o woods tho year’s first 
f harveit moon • • , 

‘ Now shows her depths of heaven^ 
k uhseen till now^ / 

A'^adOw^iosseE^ andfu^ lovoi^sodn 
{•'^ins tho seffit spoken vow. 

^). Mvhbay Smith. 

• • 

The h^onth of Aligust. 

''Crovmed with the siokle andathe whesten 
sheaf, * 

Whilc#Autumn, nodding o’er the yellow 
plain, ^ , 

^mes joTial ont^-^noutseit, 

’The name of Au^st wgs given to 
the sixth mont]^ of the Bomon year by 
tlie Emperor Augivtus, ndt because he 
was born in that month, Df Julius, hh 
» unclg, was in J aty, but many fortunate 
circumstances had happened to him in 
Sextilis, as A^^^ust had before been 
called ; and he therefore changed that 
inamo for an abbreviation of his own, 
and styled it August. Tho first day of 
August was one of the four great pagan 
festivals, siy)posed to be a sort of 
thanksgiving to the gods for tho in^ 
coming of tba harvest. After tfiiniitro- 
diiction of Christianity intp Britain, 

' tho %vstom of holding a festival was 
continued, although tho objoct of adora- 
tion was changed, and the offering at 
ghuTch pA this day consisted of a loaf. 
The^: iiervice at which this loji^ was 
ofl^red^wos called, ii^ the Saxon, 
mass; t.c., bread-mass; and it is not 
very difficult tojiraco in that terra the 
word Lammas, now commonly applied 
to the first of August. The Jews, from 
the curliest period of their history, wero 
enjoined to keep a f^ast at tho bogin- 
ning of the harvest, and to offer up the 
“ fift^ruits ” ,of their land ; and tho 
same custom seems to have prevailed 
universally. • 

The days are perceptibly shorter in 
August, andan the woods we miss the 
constont'^ong^of the birds. Tlnse of 
them thal^’ITeavc^ us for suxui^r climes 
are preparing to migrate, and the green 
young beauty of spring is ]|98t in the 

S lden Mpeness of autumn. The apple 
d pew trees ore weighed down with 


fruit of the richest hue, itfid oyer 
thatched roof^did whitewashed wfu,s 
of many an English cotta^ may be 
seen the clusterk^f grapes, just hegm- 
nin^ t6 change Ccolou'-, delij^htlng we 
eyes of the cottage child!ren ; whilf oaf 
many a sluggish stream and pond in 
the north and south of purislp;ad, where 
the din of factory is not heard and 
the streams are yet unpolluted by dye- 
stuffs, float,? the white M'ater-lily during 
the daytime, but at night she folds her 
w hite petals and sinhs :to sleep be- 
neath the till*the rising ?un 

wakes her into life and beauty c^cq 
more. . 

The temperature du^g the month 
of August is but little less than that of 
July, and is perhaps the pleasantest 
month in the year to kpend.% the sea- 
shore, where the bfeeze from the water 
tempers the great htu+ of the atmo- 
sphere. 

Cook’s Calendar for 
August. 

Fish in Season. — Turbot, brill, 
dory, skate, soles, flounders, eels, her- 
,ripgs, salmon, trout, mullet, sturgeon, 
lobOter^ crabs, crayflsh, prawns, and 
shrimps. ’ 

Meat in Season. — Beef, veal, '-mut- 
ton, lamb, venison. 

Poultry in Season. — Chickens, 
ducks, green geese, turkey po^'Jts, pul 
lets. . 

in Season. — Grouse, bl&k- 
cock, leverets, raboits, plover, pigeons, 
wild ducks. 

Vegetables in Season. — Peas, 
beans, artichokes, cabbages, carrots, 
cauliflowers, salads of various kinds, 
cresses, mushrooms, celery, turnips, 
vegetable marrows, kidney beans, 
onions, radishes. r " 

Fruit in Season.— Peaches, nec- 
tarines, grapes, 'pineapples, melons, 
currant^, gooseberries, raspberries, 
ghims, apples, pears, mulbOTxies, di- 

Gardiner’s Calefidar for 
Auoust.— The gardening operations 
for cionth are almost similar to 
tihose of July. Continue to plant out 
brocoli and greens, awlettuciB 


to stand throughfjhe winter ; sow a^: 
ifiin turnips, spinach, and ^abhafifo 
seeds ; ear^ pp ce^ry and bean^r aid 
begin to gath^ in seeds as they ppeif,^ 
and to d^^ar eet herbs for winter use. 
]^fly onioiu wiP be ready flfr pulling, 
and .should be dried in the sun before 
being stored for winter. Cut off all 
rumrjrs from the 'strawberry plants, 
alid plant out tile strdagest of them to 
form new beds. I'runc vines and thin 
out the bunches rf grapes, and watch 
all w'Jl-fruit trees to destroy' the* m- 
seots, snails, -jto. 

Carefully examine tjie ^is that were 
budded in July; ta^ oflt the ties and 
ent off all sho^'%om the Bt<yik''to 
'sbmigthen the new buds; propa§:ate 
fiTjhsias, petunias, and verMnas, by 
cu^ngs, and all kinds of perennials 
by dividurg the roots ; trim and<’%ie up 
&hlias and chrysantheihmms ; carna- 
tions and picotees should be layered as 
soon as possible,^ or they will be too 
late; plant out the pipings of pinks that 
have struck; repot peiargonium^ %id 
auriculas ; transplant seedling biennials 
perennials, and generally projlare 
pld'its for Bpiing blossoming next year. 
Water fpeely and mow the lawns fre- 
quently, rerfung them v. jll after rain or 
copiousVaterings. ^ 

‘ Hints on Preserving, 
No. 2. — Gfl^\':.:'.Vj^g^ALAi)E.— Cut 
sbme ftound Seville orang^ '1; 
take out tt;? pulp and put it in & bosinV ' 
put the peels to scuk in cold salt and 
wfiiter for twenty -four hours out 

the sr3ds and thin ^bkin from t\e 
pulp; next day boil the peels' m a 
quantity spring water till they are 
soHender that the head of a pin will 
pierce tl^m, then draw off the water, 
i^d cut the peels into the thinnest pos- 
I sible sliees ; odd them to the pulp, and 
to e9ery pound weight put a pound and 
% half of leaf sugar broken small ; boii 
all toMther genUy for an hour tUl the 
peels look quite dear; stir it qpiietly all 
the time. Some reebipt? re^ottuotexm 
that the juice of two lemonk'^iould be 
added to every doren of oraageB, hut If 
the oranges are "gc^d tl^ey Will he 
quite Bi;&ciently jiiioy tnemselTes, 




^ A Good Garden may have some^ Weeds, 


1^3 


irf4d have a finer fiifrour than lem^- 
jjuicei • • 

\Q;o^BBBn&T Mabm^ladb. — Take 
*(ne j^oosebemea when f^lly grown, but 
not ripe, boil them water fiye 
minutes^ then ^raiiv them ihrou^ a 
colander, bruise the fruit, add an f qual 
quantity of loaf sugar, and to every 
three pounds of siTgar^ut the rind of a 
'lemon grated dhd half the juice;* it 
should be boiled until stiff. • 

Red Oubrant# MAiy^ALADE. ^ 

S^eese some ripe red currants through 
coarse muslin ; to every pint of juice 
put a pol!hihd o^ loaf sugu ; boil it very 
well; when nea^y boiled to a jelly, 
have some bunch% of large wjute cpr- 
raj^ nicely ificked, tnrow them in, and 
boM five minutes; it should turn eut 
stiff and transparent. j, * 

AiBiicoT Marmalade. — ^Takeoff ^e 
peel of some^ large rixrn apricots, dut 
them in two, and remove the stones ; 
weigh the fiuiteind fiiy it on dishes; to • free growing hardy shrubs, or with the 


every pound of apricots put one j>ound 
of finely powdered loaf sugar, strew it» 
ovoi^the fruit, and let it lie for one 
night: nexh day put the ^uit an{ 
sugar ihto a preserving-pan with afiea- 
spoonful of ratafia to every ^pound of 
sugar; let theiwhole boil*eery gently,^ 
and as ejich piece of apricot appears 
clear take it out and lay it in a jai^ 
skim off any.pq^St. Ihs^t^pay arise on 
f he/ and when alk the €ruit^is 

done pour the syrup ovor^^in the j^s. 

Quinobi^ Maumblade. — Half ^1 a 
prestr/v lag-pan with water, slice ^^ur 
i^pinces into iP, and stew, stiffring oocaa 
sionaSy till they are a pulp ; strain it 
' througn a hair sieve, and tQ ^ery 
of pulp add three quarters of a fialuid 
of loa{ sugar pounded ; boif together 
till It jellies j put it into jars while ho4 
Jf well made it will keep many vearS 
in a dry place. . , • 

• Apple Cheese. — B oil "Some largS 
green baking apples hi a quantity of 
water i^til the skin begins to crack, 
(RyixLQff ^e water, and let the 
^ples cdbT; when cold fake off the 
doA B^d rub the pulp fir# m the core ; 
blend it cfbiqdth, |ind to every pound of 
pulp add a paund of white sugar, the 


rind x>f a^mon grated, and half the 
juice; bill all togefhSr till the fhiit 
looks clear; put it into china shapes f 
it wfil turn out qujti stiff, and makes a 
xnce ilupper dish ; if ^tendf d to be 

f ' k^t for sofiie time cover close like 

jam- 

Plum •OR D^soir Chebsb. — ^P ut a 
quantity of plums into a jpr, and stand 
the jar in a saucepan of water on the 
fire ; \^en quite soft pulp t^em through 
a siewe. and to every pound of pulp, 
add oim pound of lorn sugarj^ and one 
oimce of sweef almqpdr-^blanched and 
p4mded, wilh four bitter almonds; 
D(»il all together till the frijit will form 
a stiff jelly. •If the plums are very 
juicy, some of the^juice i&ay be taken 
off tne fruit. # * 

TJo raiserPlants by Cut- 
tings. — The propagation of plants 
by cuttings isw.’limple and easy opera- 
tion, when the operator has to deal with 


rank and file of herbaceous plants used 
in the decoration of the flower-garden. 
Tho preparation of cuttings is guided by 
'^»fact that what may be c^pd^bis 
root-producing property of a pdrtidn of 
a plant shoot resides chiefly, and in 
raoslecases entirely, at the jomts where 
Iqaves or buds already exist. Accord- 
ingly, cuttings are always cut across 
ffrith thif soundest and smoothest sec- 
tion,, possible, jiistJbelow the hgtse of 
a j'oin^ of a woot ^vhich is partif.2i% 
ripened in tho case of shrubs, and well* 
formed in the cf^e of herbac'eous plants. 
In the case of hard-wooded plants the 
cuttings usually must be inserted in 
pots V boxes filled with fine sand, 
without any taint oflrfron, or sand and 
soil, the bottom of the pote or boxes 
bein^ coveredsto the depth of from two 
to three inches, according to their size, 
with broken pot ^eds, over which 
there should be placed a layer of moss. 
The cutting^ should be dibbled into the 
sand wik^^ f iece of wood shined at 
one end t^ round and blufidsh point, 
and after mserdon they should 
watered overhead with a fl«e rose, so 
to frirly settle them in the sand or 
soil. Light should be pol^ally occluded 
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from them for a few days^iand .when 
.they have begun to strike, ^at atten* 
^iion must be paid in sup^ying them 
judiciously withi>.w and moilBture. 
Scarlet 'geianis'jfis are. readily propa- 
gated in the open border in 8umn^V4 i 
and the best method for the propaga- 
tion of the bedding-out rarietjes of the 
cidoeolarias Jls to dibble the cuttings 
after preparation as above) about the 
fiddle of October, into a compost of 
nearly equal parts of sand, leaf mould, 
and soil/an a cool framefikeepWg the 
lights on aud.>!<^adi.ng from the nun 
until the cuttings have taken nrot 
firmly. • After this air and light may be 
freely admitted, but care must be taken to 
keep out frost and dtimp. Verbenas may 
be propagakd in the same manner in the 
autumn, but when thV propagation is 
deferred till spring, the pots or pans in 
which the cuttings wr' placed must 
be plunged in bottom heat till they< 
take root The^same rule applies in<i 
reference to the spring propagation 
of most of the denizens of the flower- 
garden. 

.1 raise Plants by 
Lay ers, — This is a njpde of propa- 
gation indicated by I'i'atiiFe herself. The 
roots in natural layers are produced by 
the stimulus of the moist earth on 
which, from the nature of the tree or 
plant, the shoots recline. In layinf; 
trees ^d shrubs t ^3 operation is^cHher 
c^formed before^he ascent of the sap 
' or when the sap is fully up; hence the 
seasons for the operation are in winter, 
early spring, or at midsummer. The 
following is the mode of performing the 
operation : — The shoot or extremity of 
the shoot intended to be converted intoa 
new and independent plant is half sepa- 
rated from the parent, tl e half-s'^vcred 
portion of the shoot being placed in the 
soil, and kept in its position by a peg ; 
provision is thus made for the ascent of 
the sap at its recurring period, while the 
portichi of the stem ,w^h is cut 
through md separated form's a dam or 
sluice to the descending sap, which, 
formg intnmij^ted in its progress, exudes 
Ifhose (Abound in the form of a eaanulqus 
brocoU and fj^tipwhich ultimately throws 


out roots. Thislis the simplest rad 
most effective method of propagating 
plants by laye];i and^it may be sjicoeair- 
xuUy performed by any one with care. 

Window Gardenang.— 
Thei« is an art in window gardening as 
in eyerything else, but it is not very 
difficult to acquire, the basis of it, as in 
the case of most arts of on industrial 
character, being common sense. The 
first thing, of course, is tv construct the 
gxxden, whioh should be a box made to 
fit thei window in which the plants 'are 
to be grown, c. As this is the^substitute 
for the garden bed, it joughb^Co be deep 
enough to hold a faireiuantity of mould, 
ai;d wide enough;to fiontoin at leaqt two 
rows of plants. The Box may ( 5 e a 
litiie wider than the window-sill if care 
is Mken to fasten it ‘properly to tho 
'^'indow with brackets; and thb‘ box 
mhy either be painted, orthe front of it 
covered with Minton’s tiles, which are 
comparatively in6xpen2,ive, and have a 
neat eppearance. The advantage of a 
^box for window gardening over ^pts is 
obvious. In the latter the roots^ the 
plants are apt to get scorched^ by Tihe 
hohiBummer’s sun, to the great and fre- 
quently fatal detriment of the plants ; 
but by th<ri'iise of the Kox this danger 
to plant existence is obviated, and, by 
proper attention to watering, the foliage 
of the plant€i^^W^V:cha4jnay be kept as 
ftesh and grien as thatoi plBtfts grow^ 
iq. the mcc^. carefully tendbd flower-' 
gaiylen. Tho soil \ihould tw a fibrey 
lodm, with a small quantity^ oSs tho- 
voaghly djscayed manurU- and bone diun. 
The bottom of the box should beViorced 
with holes«y and before the seil i^ 
pldced in it, an inch and a half of broken 
pot shreds should be spread over the 
jJ)ottom to facilitate the di;ainage of the 
Superincumbent soil. By means of 
^ pro^rly constructed box a window niay 
' be kept gay from an early period of 
spring till late^ in the autumn. For 
spring decoration the best j^ants arc 
dwarf German wallflower^ T^<n marbo 
losed so as to form a backgroMhd ; while 
the candytuft (white), the alyssiiln 
(yellow), and a feV anem^bB would do 
for a second row, the thiH and outer 



being composel of the Atibri^ia 
Qampi^eUif with a •few scillas, sn(^- 
dropa, jBind crocua^ of yarioua colours. 
*A f(^w hyacinths migh^ also be intro- 
duced in the centre o^tjie box '^th 
very gobd effect. •When the spnng ^ 
plants have done flowering, they tjhould ^ 
be removed and planted in a shady part 
of the garden for ‘us^ next yeaif The 
'soil in the box^has to be renewed Tor 
its summer tehants. These mgy be yel- 
low calceolarias, bine lobe;lias, verbenas, 
scarlet geraniums, while at thesends of 
*tho box climbing plants snay be planted 
and trai^l^u^the sides of the windows 
on wires fixed fob the purpose.. A box 
pr^erly planted an^carel'ull^^attei^ed 
to^'with watef may be made a thing If 
beauty, and a joy, if not for eve#, at 
least during the summer months, Yhil# 
it wHl give an air of elegance andi«- 
finement to ffie humblest cottage, 'wlnch 
will more than repay the labour and# 
cost incurred ifi pro^ring and keeping^ 
it in proper order. « 

'Jhe Lawn. — A fine sward gf 
grass is always a pleasing object, liow- 
e?er jmall«it may be; and^sinco tje 
introduction of croquet, a lawn oiftome 
dimensions is indispensably to every 
ordinarily W^ll-appointeTh Ijouseholm 
In tlie t^rmation of the law'n the first 
requisite is a good surface soil ; stiff clay 
^or hilly and. Vat! j^^^^iOpnd w'ill never 
produce good and verdant turf, li^om 
eighf to* sixteen inches ^igood loapi or 
fine light^ould, dbcording to the nature 
of Ac subsoil, will, generally speaking, , 
be Bufficientlbasis for the jiroductitneof 
a suVhtantial and satisfactory turf. The 
selection of 'grass seeds fov ^wing^is a 
point of at least ^ual importhiAe to ! 
tlie selection of sou, and thi following 
will be fougd to.be the best : — Cynosulm 
> ^Uiatus, Featuca ttmifolxa, Poa 
alia, Poa nemoralia^ Fjya aempahirega, . 
Zoliwn perenne tenue. This mixtme 
will give satisfactioif, and with proper 
care ^ne la^ may be produced in 
*T5iro y4ur% • 

In Hwn management all that is 
*^iitre^ is carefulwd finquent water- 
ing in dll' ireather, together with 
constant moiwing and rolhng. Many 


excellent •lawn mowers have been 
invented^ all of whlfcR are wonderfvij ^ 
improvements on the old scythe. Some '* 
of tfiese cut, rolL and sweep up tlio 
grass ‘at J:l]e same nn;^^ and f<9r cfoquet 
,^^unds and*bowling-greens these are 
uffrivalled. WJiere the object is to pro- 
duce and keep^a rich, green, soft sward. 

The “ Archimedean,’*^ an American 
lawn mowg^r, is most Highly recom- 
mended by the Fields Gardener* a Chro~ 
nicle^axyA other authorities on th^se 
snbjeJls. Il will cut the grass whether 
short or longf \gBt or.^ry; and after 
entting it up into litue pieces, it scatters 
it all over the ground, thps protecting . 
the roots of tjie grass and acting as a 
fertilizer. This iiachine^as been tried* 
^ on the lawns of the Horticultural Gftr- 
*de^ at Chisl^ck, and is favourably 
mentioned in the ^oqiety’s reports. 

The GstTAe of Quoits.— The 
implements necessary for this game do 
not require any elaborate description; 
they are quoits, and pins called hobs. 
The quoit is a flat ring of iron, thin 
. at the circiynference, and increasing in 
•tliickness towards the ccntrqi^<»*JQi 0 
diameter of^he ring is about m iftcbes; 

* it is about an inclf and a ba^f in breadth 
allround from its outer circumference 
jDwards the centre, and about three 
more inches of the diameter are occu- 
I pied b/ the central part of the quoit. 
Th-^^pin or “hoh»’ is merely ^an iron 
pin Ti^hich can bq^rcadily diiveipjii%o 
the ground. In order to play the game 
, tw^o hobs are, driven into the ground 
opposite to pach other, and at a distance 
of from fifteen to thirty yards asunder ; 
the players are two or more in number ; 
if they are more |kan three they are 
arranged in sides as in ether gomes. 
Eaob playeiehas two quoits and throws 
one of wem in his turn, his object 
being to cause his^uoit to fall over the 
hob, or as near to it os possible. The 
quoit to be thrown is held with the 
forefing^j^aWng its outer edge,*and the 
upper and the lower surfhee between 
the thumb and the other fingers 
throwing it towards the pin or h^a* 
fSlighb rotary motion is imparted to it, 
Vrmch increases the fajQity of. throwing 
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it to the mark. The score ^onds in 
^ ^6 quoit falling l>n the pin,^r on its 
Stance from it; those nearest to the 
pin counting one for each side. After 
all the qnoits ar^i! ftl^ed from^pne side 
of the ground the player# cross to tbec 
hob towards which they /it first play£l, 
and continue the game^ by throwing 
the quoits towards the second hob 
placed in the ground, at the point at 
which they originally began. 

*rhe Game of Bowls. — 
This gamci which is suificiesitly simple, 
and well adapt^^t Ji) tl^sd to whom vio- 
lent exercise is unsuitable, is playm 
with bowls a perfectly level and 
well-kept plot of greensward called a 
'bowling-greeif, thirty forty, or fifty 
yafds squares. To play the game a 
white bml is rolled to^w^ds the oppo- 
site end of the green*, and towards this 
ball the players throw •‘tbiir bowls in 
turn, and when all have played, each of 
the bowls nearest to the white ball 
scores oue. The game requires con- 
siderable skill, and possesses no small 
degree of interest. The bqwls, which 
arp s^v^ral inches in diameter, are made* 
of ligftuni vHas, a very harc^^ind heavy 
species of wood. Eabh badl is turned 
on the lathe in such a manner that <the 
** centre of gravity ” shall not be in the, 
centre of the sphere, but towards one 
side of it. This peculiarity giving to 
the bowVa “ bias,” prevents it from MJ,- 
a straight Un(i after leaving the 
player’s hand, and causes it to describe 
more or less of a curve ,a3 it proceeds 
towards the mark. This “ J[)ias ” ren- 
ders experience requisite, and consti- 
tutes the chief difficulty in the g^me, 
as the player muatd'e able to calculate 
the course his bowl will take and t^e 
poii^ at which it will arrive on cfm- 
pleting it. The game is well suited for 
A summer evening. * 

Cows — their Feeding 
and Treatment. —We com- 
mence otfr observations by^tfd;mg, as a 
general rule,lBhat cows of the short-horn 
and the hornless cows afford 
milk of the quality, and are. less 
troublesome to tihe milker; that^oser 
which yield tlyf greatest quantity of 


mi^ are the large Iteeds of LoncashiiO,*’^ 
Y(nkshire, and Staflbrdshire ; bi^that 
these animals nequiiyk much fooj, fsoA 
would, in fact/ starve on land where 
thmsmaller such as the*Scotch 

> or Welsh cows, wo»ild fi^d an tffiundant 
snppW. The Suffolk duns and the 
Ayrshire cows, which are both small 
breedsf unite in verv useful degree 
bofb quantity and qualil^ of milk. The ' 
Bevonshiie and the Welsh cows thrive' 
w^l under ordinarykeep, and are suffi- 
ciently hardy to stand the winter Season ^ 
without doma^. ' 

The cow may be ^®w|i^o graze 
upon the grass in tM open fields, or 
fedfwith green foqd cut and carric^jjo 
hkr in the cowhouse, or sfell-fed ; that 
is t& say, fed with hay and succuleht 
l*oot 4 > either raw or steamed. There 
can be no doubt that by far the b^t of 
thSe methods & that of *^azing. It 
lis obvious that it contributes in no 
•bmall degree to ^tho health of the 
animals; they obtain exercise, which is 
highly important; they breathe f^sh 
ajr; they drink water perfectly pure 
awl •soft ;r and they obtain* gras^ pef- 
fectl^fresh, and altogether more accept- 
able to them than that which is brought 
£:om the AeMfs. It is lilfewise certain 
that the milk of cows which graze in 
thr open air having abundant pasturage, 
is larger in frvj^aity -and better in ^ 
quality, ''and ^at the flavour^ of the 
butter prodifDod from such milk is 
supen‘)r to that derifbd fiom^e milk 
of cows confined to the house, depr^/ed 
of*^t!le advantages of freSh air, fresh 
pajtturage, and suitable exercise,''' and 
rendered thevsby perhaps teveiish and 
irritable. , 

grazing Iknd, however, cannot aWays 
bwhad; and if a cow rnm^t be kept 
it'canj)nly be within doors, although * 
*it^nnot be expeoCed to thrive as well 
as if permitted to range the fields and 
collect its own provender. In a very 
greatmany instances noother metk^oan 
be adopted in keeping a cou- theff'* 
of cfbnnning her to the cowhouse. The 
plan has beeif .largely practise^ 
neighbourhood of great* cities, aAd in 
many parts of the Gontine&t it is uni- 
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jCl^aQy adopted. It h necessary, more- 
over, w a number instances, on tike 
sCpi^e of economy, much pass being 
^figured by the anmials being allowed 
to range over it unrestrs^ed, and mimh 
valuable manure wasted* if h^ch womd 
bo more producftvo ff collected in Ibhe 
stables and applied to the land A 
much less extent of land is requ^ed to 
4[eep a cow when she % confined to the 
hpuse than is Requisite if she is allowed 
to pasture on it. Perhaps little more 
than h^lf an acre \i^prodhce sij^ciolit 
^rass when it is cut aq^ earned into 
the hou&i;^to keep a cow almost the 
whole year,^fie?»as so small an extent 
ofland woudd be ^te inadequate if the 
giiJR were trodden ddwn and dther^l 
damaged. ^ 

Thb sort of jood given to the cow* 
confined to the house consists of* cut 
passes, natival or ortifici^, 8uch*0is 
luceme, clover, and vetches, hay and 
straw, which ol} oug^t to be of the best J 
quality. Fresh pains from breweries 
are much used in some places* where 
the^can be easily procured; but al^ 
tbangh they occasion a large fiow of 
milk, K is generally of a p6or Ipntf. 
Goi'den stuffs ore likewise applicable to I 
the purpose, ^ch as spare^vigetables 
roots of all sorts, such as carrdts, pars- 
nips, m&ngel-wurzel, and potatoes. 
Turnips are likewi8P.^u8eM, but when 
itoo liberally supplied tne Ampo^ r (iis- 
agreeable flavour both to the milk and 
butter. Oatmeal^ peasdAeal, lins^d, 
and Jbran,* are all said to improve^the 
quality of the milk. Yegj^table qp]}- 
stanceg are understood to be better 
' adapted to the feeding of cattle by being 
subjected to the prqces^ fif boi^g, 
which renders their^utritivcspioperties i 
more available ; and this plan of pr<f- 
^poring foo(f for cows is larply foJL- 
BfVed in some places, and with advan- 
•ta«. . 

Thb best times for PBEDiNa the cow 
ore ea^in the mominff, at noon, and a 
d£ttle DVore ^uiftet. Abundance of the 
purest w&ftr must always be supplied, 
«n4 ijl: ought in all cas^ where prao- 
ticabTeu to 1|e whaA is understood as^ 
softwgter/ Jn winter the water giycsi 


I should be warmed to the to&pcrature 
I of thef airgAi a summqr^ay. 

Cows should bo carefully treated. If 
their fc teats are tender or sore they^ 
should bo ,gentW ^Mhcd with wunu 
water t\fice ^ day, either dressed 

l^^lh soft ointment or with spirits and 
•water. An oifttment made with gly- 
i cerine wfiuld, l»yond doubt, be of great 
I use on account of its healing properties. 

The Dairy. — General Orsbr- 
vATToiJs. — The management of the 
dairy Vight^to be given to one person, 
whose special business it shdlild be to 
e]|^rcise the utmd^t and attention 

to all its various details. 

The utensils should be made 
wood, wherevdl* p^picticab?* ; the cream- 
dishes not more than about three inchps 
nn depth, and i;^pable of nolding from 
fouf to six quarts of- milk. They ought 
to be well wqsbpd earery day in warm 
water, and then carefully rinsed in cold 
^ water, and be quite cool before they 
are used. If metallic vessels of any 
description be employed they must be 
scalded every day, and well scrubbed 
gn^ scoured* and the process of scalding 
the vessels should be carried 
JIhe dairy wftere the milk is kept, but 
in s^me other place ; as the fieat arising 
froin the water employed for the pur- 
]{JoBe is apt to produce a tendency to 
souinesEvin the milk itself. In a word, 
^e f^rt of keeping the dairy cool as 
well as clean is one of the utnfbst^iqa^* 
portaiftie, and shoul(freceive the greate^ 
attention from the dairymaid. 

* The FRESHifEss of the air in tho 
I dairy, and its equability in tempera- 
ture are of essential importance at aU 
seasons of the year. Glazed windows 
are inferior to those'^mado with sliding 
latii^s, thesq being better a^pted than 
the others to affoM a free ventilation. 

! In cold weather qpd in winter they 
I may be furnished with oiled paper 
I instead of glass panes, and the lattices 
may be so constructed as to bg closed 
or openetME^lna^ be requiji;pd. 

Cleanliness is in the highest degree 
indispensable; tho success nf all 
nroce^^ depends upon i!. All the 
ltensil3»ihe dressers, shaves, walls, and 
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floor, shfluld be kept most scrupulously 
peat and cleaik ^nd whenfl-e \/eather 
»is warm ought to be frequently washed 
‘and sluiced with cold water. Bvery- 
thinx l^ely to pro^'ice acitUty must be 
carenilly exclft^d. TNig mdbt should 
be hung up in the surrio place with^hV 
milk, and neither ch^se nor rennetf 
nor &e remains of sou? mUkhhould be 
laft in it. t 

Milking. — Cows dre usually 
9 iilked at stated interv'als t\fico in 
twenty-four hours, and in some ^stricts 
thrice. Whatever the practice may be, 
it is importanT*l^:t the time of millAig 
should be as regular as possible, flie 
"cpcratioh df milking is usually per- 
formed by w>men, l^t i!i some parts of 
t]^e country men are employed for the 
piupose. Aie milker i^^ight to be of a 
mild disposition and good temper, to as 
not to exercise any pq^ilance or harsh- 
ness towards the animms^hich, besides 
being cruel, sometimes causes the cow ^ 
to exercise her iUculty of withholding 
aer milk. Care should be taken by the 
milker to draw off the whole of the milk 
contained in the udder, fflr if this^bp 
the quantity of milk pro- 
duced will be gradually dflninished till 
none whatever is given. 

Quantity op Milk. — This is deter- 
mined by various causes, such as thb 
breed of the cow, the time of year, the^ 
character of the pastures, &c. Income 
“ districts large cow^yield from eight to 
W^Ive quarts a da^ and some fo^- short 
))criods give even twice that quantity. 

Treatment op the "Milk. — When* 
it is taken from the cow it should be 
carried to the dairy gently and with as 
little shaking as possible, strained 
through the sieve^^ and put into the 
coolers to d!nowthe creamy rise, which 
it will do in six or eight hours. ^The 
milk pans ought ^ be as nearly as 
possible of the temperature of the milk, 
and in winter, therefore, tl^y ought to 
be scalded yith hot water, or placed 
in fiont of fire befoi^ milk is 
poured intolhem. 

* /j^REAM. — ^When milk is suffered to 
remain at fest it separates into two 
parts, one of wMch rises to the surfacef 


where it forms {| layer of a yelio^l» 
viiite fluid, of a peculiarly ric^ taste. 
It consists of a peculiar oil, curas^^ i\pd 
serum, or whey. 'Hie oil it contains ift# 
the well-kno-^ substance namqd butter, 
wiich cap Be separated from 4he cream 
in *a more solid lorra* by agitation or 
chuAiing. 

Skimmed milk is the milk which is 
left after the removal if the cream. It 
forms an excellent article of food. » 

Butter. — Th|| substance is the 
0 ^. ofj^the iftilk, separated firom it*by 
churning; bpt it differs from animaf 
fats, strictly so called,, a^iflntaining, 
in addition to the substances known to 
chemists as oleine aA stearino, another 
|ui)stanCe, to whillh has been gi^ elf the 
nayie of butyrine or butyric acid, and 
, to which the peculiar flavour of butter 
is dhe. ^ ^ 

•II’he MANURACTunE (w Butter. — 
Two methods are adopted in making 
butter. In the 0W3 th(]i cream is sepa- 
rated from the milk and converted into 
butter^y churning ; in the other method 
the w'hole of the milk, including the 
tre^m it contains, is subjected to the 
^rottss bf being churned. The first 
metnod, it is said, produces the richest 
mbutter ; thq^vecond, the igrcatest quan- 
tity. Bhtter is made from the cream 
and milk when allowed to become a 
little sour, appearing to bo 

es*)nlied to tpo due preparationf Very^ 
rich butter is made by usin^’oniy the 
latfer half oi the milking, as it is ascer- 
tains that the first portion ot the 4 nilk 
t^kyn from^the cow is considerably loss 
non than the latter. The ye^wwish 
hue of the butter is often pa^-Uy artificial, 
for*in«wiAtm: the colour of the butter 
is often whitish, and in order to ysimi- 
1^ it to the rich hue it ^acquires in 
summer when the cows lare fed on « 
grass,ABome coloipring matter is ein^ 
ployed, sucb as* a little amatto» or the 
juice of carrots on marigold flowers. 

Taste of Butter. — This i^^mlike 
that of any other fatty ^bG}imc«^nd4B« 
expremely agroeable when oT*the best 
quality, but {ts fla^tir depends 
on the food given te tlm cpws! .If the 
Gutter is likely to taste o{ turnips, the 
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Rowing plan will pljovent it : — ^When 
the nulk is brought mto the dairy, %o 
e^^ Wo gallons of it add a quart of 
^bftling* water ; then put up the mi^ 
thus well mixed into c^an and fryh 
scalded * howls or p^s *t8 ^tand for 
cream. By adlfering strictly to &is 
method sweet and well-tasted bitter 
may be made during ^ 
milk of cows fechon tiflrups. 

.Management op Butter when 
MADE. — On this t^e quality* of the 
buMier yery much depends.* It iqust 4e 
pressed and worked, so a^ to get out of 
it the whojle o^ the buttermilk, which, 
if it be not A1 re moved, will cayse the 
bqtter to spoil iir^a very short tin^; 
andiSn the oOier han^ if it be &o muclf 
worked, it will become tough and gluyy . 
Butter is apt to become rancid ; it can- 
not b^ exposed to the air forjnany c&ys 
and be preserved free •from rancidil^ 
without the addition of salt, but it is 
ascertained that theamore the butter- 
milk has been extracted the longer the 
butter will keep. The tendency to 
raneWity, however, is checked if a 
small quantify of salt be put into j:b^ 
butter As soon as it is made. Tbfs is ^ne 
in many parts of England, and the pro- 
cess causes iqhat is knoajpi as fresbaj 
butter to resemble very ne&rly the 
finer quAities of what is called so^t 
butter ; in many par^gi.^o^Scotland, on 
fhe other hand, what is^ called fr^h 
buttei* contains no salt wyitever, but 
is brought to tableais it fT made. * 

VARIETIES OF Butter. — W hal^ 


called Epping» butter was once mych 
esteecMsd in London, from me circum- 

► stance thaWary fine butter wag fomerly 
made from the milk of cqws md auring^he 
Bummgr in Epping Forest (The name, 
however, is applied to butter made elsct 

•where, and has come to indicate quality 
ifiStead of the locality^where it is manu- 

•foctured. Large qimhtities of vei^ 
excellent butter are furnished by the 
various counties in England to the 

> 'g.:eat iSarke} o^London, that of Cam- 
bridgeshuf, Oxfordshire, and Devqn- 
ihipe^being highly •esteeiped. Wales 
and ScptTandi produce excellent butter,^ | 
the quality b^g often superior to thtft 


produced in the richest pastures. Irish 
butter* is necessarily Qll«alted ; some of 
it is excellent, and is often sold in Lon-J 
don 08 Cambridgeshire or Dorsetshire 
butter/ bul^ some 4f is inferior in 
quality. •Th<s Duten tfutter owes its 
^cllaowledged superiority both to the 
ffine pastures df Holland, and to the 
scrupulous neafhess and cleanliness of 
its manufacturers, qualities which can* 
not be too liighly extolled. 

Cleese. — The curd Ibrmed from 
milk, LAd prgssed and dried f^r use, is 
cheese, but certain processes jire requi- 
site to the due preparation of it. it is 
necessary for this purpose that the curL 
which is the basis of chcesd, and exists 
not in the cre^,sbut in *tlie milk, be 
separated from it. This^ done by 
artificial coagulation, ana when the 
curtPis entirely freed from the whey 
by means of proBsinf and otherwise, it 
becomes cheese, and will keep for a 
^ great length of time free from all dan- 
ger of decomposition.* 

In making cheese of whatever kind 
several circumstances require to be con- 
aidgred ; for*example, the time of year, 
the animals fumiBhing the 
milking and^feediftg, the reparation 
of t]^c substance for artificially coagu- 
lating the milk, the requisite colouring 
niuttcr, the management of the cheese- 
press, and the treatment of the cheese 
whenjnade. The quality of the cheese 
depends on due attention bein^gkv^ 
to all these particulllts. " . 

It being hardly necessary to describe 
\he simple utoftsils required, we shall 
proceed to some other matters, simply 
observing that the season of the year 
for clieese-inaking i^ from the begin- 
ning of May to the end of September. 

Rennet iq the substance used in 
coagulating the milk. It is made from 
the stomach of a calf preserved by salt. 
The mode of preparing it is the fol- 
lowing : — Tj^e a calf’s stomach, ash 
it thoroughly clean, and salt dit well 
inside an(>^ut. Put it int%an earthen 
vessel and let it stand three or four 
days, then hang it up for tyo or thf^ 
days t^at the pickle may drain from it. 
Salt it again, place it ia a jar, cover it 
0*2 ' 
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tight with a paper, pierced, .with holes 
by a pin, and M^’it remain lor twelve 
(months. When required for use the 
rennet is to be soaked in water, to 
which may Ad^d<^ an .infusion of 
sweet-biiar, or a little lenJon and cloves 
The liquor thus made^will be stibn^^ 
in proportion to the length of time tho' 
bag is allowed to remain in it, but ex* 
pcrience will best determine, this matter. 
The quanti^ required to coagulate any 
c'ertain quwitity of milk is, in. ordi- 
nary circiimstances, a pinbof the liquid 
to fifty gallon* of milk.'* 

The Colouring" of Cheese. — ^W hjen 
oheese is ii\ade from good milk and at 
the proper season of the year, it always 
has a yellow'"colour,iund as the idea of 
okcellence attached to the colour, 
artificial means are hdil recourse to, in 
order to effect it, artd produce a deeper 
tint. To accompli8h*ith^ an infusion 
of Spanish amatto is employed, suffi- 
cient to communicate to the milk the | 
required colour. 

The milk intended for cheese as 
well as for butter ought to be carefully 
pns'Ad through a fine canvas siavc, 
to dfepnve it of any imnuriti**s, such 
as hairs, r&c. Thht wbiih is pro 
duced at a single milking is tho best, 
and when brought warm from the cow 
it is the more readily affected by the 
rennet. Tho natural heat it'possesse*’, 
when taken from^^the udder is* from 
^iLto 90 degrees. Jf it is below^85 de- 
< grees it must be raised to that tempera- 
ture either by mixing hot water witl\ 
Ae milk, or placing a vessel contain- 
ing seme of the milk in a copper of 
boiling water, and mixing the milk so 
heated with the rest. Much of the 
success of.<”heese-making depends upon 
the milk being of a proper deg|;ed of 
heat when the rennet is put into' it. 

To "set the curd” the milk has 
Ae proper quantity of rennet and colour- 
ing added to it, and the« proportions 
of thd&e arc best learnt by experience. 
A little salt will promote "Die process 
when mixed with the milk before the 
rfiinet is put into it. When all tho 
materials are in the tub they must 
well stirred leather, the wooden cover 


is ihen placed on (^e tub, and over tllsf 
a woollen cloth is Ijirown. The^msual 
time for curdling is. from one to iwe 
hsurs, and the completion of the process 
wHl be ascerta^aed only by experience ; 
it 'is known by gently pressing on tho 
suiface with tho back of tho hand, and 
the degree of consistency it exhibits. 

When the pronor amount of firmness 
is* attained, cut' acrosL the curd with 
a knife from the surfacce to tho bottom 
wuth incisions an inch apart, and tlien 
ciosswise ; this wdll allow the v'ho> to 
rise upwards ^h^ough tho curd, and tho 
latter to sink downu'ai^ds aud become 
more solid. The wkey fs then to be 
removed, and great inre is requisite .in 
<jhe process of dbing so»' Part oP'iho 
wkiey is taken off with a skimmer, and 
a board with a weighs on it is placed 
on the curd, by the pressure of 'vliich 
tlTo whey is more perfeoLly separated ; 
the curd is, after this process, cut again 
into small pieccsi^.ind pressed both by 
the weight and the hand as long as any 
whey is supposed to remain. And it 
may hero be proper to state thdt if 
»ha whey is greenish in hue the «.rd 
may* he' understood to be inopcrly 
formed, but if it bo white the coagula- 
‘'tion may ba'held to havD been imper- 
fectly carried out, and that much of the 
constituents of the cheese have been lost, 
and tliat the^tlj^ci will, as a necessary 
c(ftiscqucnce,xbc of poor quality. ' 
The transderence of tho curd -to the 
chcrsc-vat, the proojss of preparing it 
for'and subjecting it to the operation of 
thci press,., the modes of salting the 
cheese and treating it as the*fToccss 
is gradually completed, afi(r lastly, tho * 
memGd of best storing the cheese, aro 
all detaili of more or less import- 
ance, which can be much better learnt 
by a few practical lessons, or a little 
carefiil observation, tlian by a vSy 
lengthened and elaborate description. ^ 
Varieties op' Oheese. — Having al- 
ready described the general m^hod of 
manufacturing cheeseV w,o^8l£tll nmr^ 
refer to the various kinds mo&t worthy 
of particularmoticov v '' * 

- Parmesan CHE£l3E.-f>-This celabrated 
kind of cheese is made ix the duchy of 
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Puma, and in various parts of LonI- ^ flavour is { 
budy.' It is madef not from goatsy* of great ri 
as was formerly supposed, bid flavouj^. 

I^om skimmed cows’ The liigri Stilton Ciiees^ 

flavour if nossessea is saicTby some to *0 . 


derived from tho^netUbd by which if is 
manufactured, by others from the f-ich 
pastures on which, the cows ar^ fed. 

. The reader may^find % particular a<i- 
coimt of the process of its manufacture 
inlCadell’s “ Joumev in Italy.’* 
Gaiui^iiE Cheese. — This is a Swi^ 
ehecse, which derives its specific^name 
from a pla^e in the canton of Fribourg, 
where it is hasd^. It is remarkable for 
ita^fine flavour, which is said* to be 
portly owing tp the nibuntain |)asturls|| 
on }vhich the cows are fed, but it is 
understood to he flavoured with tne 
powder of the herb Melilotus officimMis. 

Dutch Cheese. — Mjiriafic acid«« 
used in Holland to coagulate the milk 
instead of rennet; a^ this is said to 
impart the pungent taste peculiar to 
the Dutch cheese, and also to prfiserve 
it fiViu mites. The Gouda cheese,* 
thejpo^t celq})rated and most excellenti 
cheese, is made near Leyden, os w'cljfa^ 
in Friesland. Much of the Dutch 
cheese manufa^ured expressly for Eng> 4 
land is made ot skimmed iSUk*, and is 
intended for sea stores, as it keeps well, 
from being much les^_ rich than the 
Ifighcr class cheese. ‘ ^ • 

CiiiKHuiE Cheese is made of entire 
new milk, the crean^ not bRiffg taken 9ff. 
It is^freqilbntly made of a very l!irgo 
size, often frow 60 lbs. to 2 cwt. 
usual tq O healure. os well as Elsewhere, 

» to makeflENsbeese from one d^’s mill»> 
ing, and this is said to b8 Ijcnofif^. 
The great excellences of this species of 
cheese must be attributed, doubtless, iif 
^ome coiisidffrable degree, to the skill of 
. itSTmanufacture ; but the rich quality 
%nd fine flavour must^clfiefl^ be due to 
the excellency of the milk and the rich 
pastures on which the cows feed.* 

• • Glo Asesteu €Iheese is made of two 
kinds, whfen axe called single imd 
Rouble; the former is nqjide of milk 
skimmqd,*or deppv^ of half its cream, 
the latter of ue whole milk and creonA 

mt.. • 1_ • • a. 


4e, however, is 
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^ ^ The cheese so 

called is ema(^ ^cneAity throughout 
^e^sounties of Northampton, Rutland, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; but it 
was origiflally manufactured at Stilton, 
whence its name is derived. It is i)e* 
culiarly riclf, and has been called oia 
that account the Parmesan ef England* 
SAofd^HEESE, or Gueen Chkese, is 
chiefly made fii tjie valleys of Gfoucester 
an| Wilts, by coleuBhi^- the curd with 
bruised sage and parsley, or spinach, 
which will impart to it the grebn ting|«fB< 
required. With tl^s exception the or- 
dinary process is observed.* , 

• Marigold Cheese is fhe cheese 
coloiAcd with the jjuce of the freshest 
and best colouref^ mari^lds, pounded 
in a mortar. *' 

^ Cheddar Cheese. — This cheese, al- 
though deriving its nime from the vil- 
lage of Cheddar, where it is manufac- 
tured, is also made about Glastonbury 
a^d Bridgewater. It has an agreeable 
flavour, and much resembles jJ&iR 
^ Dunlop ChEESEus so called from the 
parish of Dunlop, in Ayrshire, where it 
was Sriginally made, and in which the 
pjisturage is extremely rich. It is made 
entirely fyom new*^ milk. 

* Cr^m Cheese. — To make croani 
cheese take twelve Ijuaits of ne^ 

and onift quart of creAu ; put them togeJ* 
ther with ten spoonfuls of rennet just 
Warm ; when it*has stood till the curd 
is produced,lay a cloth in the vat (which 
must be of the proper size for the 
cheesd), cut out the curd with a skim- 
ming-dish, and put i^'Tnto the vat till it 
is fell, turning the cheese-clSth over it; 
and ab the curd settles lay on more, till 
you have put on as ^uch as will make 
one cheese. When the whey is drained 
out turn thg cheese into a dry cloth, 
and lay a pound weight upon^t; at 
night tunV^out into anther cloth, 
and the next morning salt it a little; 

I then, having made a bod of nottles-w^ 

J ^h le^es to lay it on, cover it with 

I tne same, shifting it twif 0 a day for ten 


The single is not very rich, but the | days, in which time it wil use. 
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Dinners fannot be long where Dainties^ want. 


(Dr. Andrew ^ombe illustrates ^ 
'ttbeory very forcibly: — “The ir5latiou 

S iown to subsist between the stoiftfl*;); ^ 
id the brain enables us, in some'* 
mlrasure, to imderstand the influence 
which strong mental emotionfi and ear- 
nestiintellectual occupation exert over 
the a^etite. A man in perfect health 
sitting down to tible yith an excellent , 
appetite, receives a letter announcing 
an unexpected calamity} and instantly 
t^ms away with Icfitthing from the (ood 
winch;* a moment before, he Was pre- 
pared to eat “with relish. \Vhile an- 
other, who, under thff of some 
misfortune, comes ^ the table indif- 
ferent oboiit fooc% will £at with ^5at 
y^ost on his ‘ mind being relieved,’ as 
thd phrase goes, by the receipt of pleas- 
in 9 .intolligence.” 

^ The heading of our present 'article 
suggests rather a heavy “ bill of fare 
but we have no,mtention of recom- 
mending live meals S day, even to 
those ».vhose resources may afford them, 
/fhe number of meals that may, with 
propriety be taken must natiirallj^ be 
^afi^iencrd by the constitutioft and 
habits of the individpals, the nature of 
i^the food consumed, the season of the 
[* year, and ♦ the climate” Yet a few 
general hints may bo given, with a view 
modify the too common error of over- 
feeding. 9tmM^ ^ 

• •* Well obserY^ 

Th^ rule oft^vo# too much, by feraperance 


Cream Cheese, withoutcRennet. — 
,Take a (^uart of thick rich cream, care- 
fully skimmed from the milk, whidi 
ought to be quite thick underneath the 
cream ; 4ay a st(;ofsg^»en cloth dr table 
napkin over a basin, and rf|)rinkle it witly,| 
a little salt; pour the .cream into^he^jl 
napkin, and tie it up as Jf for apudding ; 
hang up the^ napkin in the dairy, and 
put a basin under to receive the M'hey 
w'hich will^drop out. The nert day, 
c^nauge the cream to a fresh ^napkin, 
without , adding any mof3 saffc ; this 
must be daily r#»xieited till the crofim 
becomes quite solid, which it ought ®to 
ho on the fpurth day ; then fold it in a 
clean napkin, of w'hatevor shape it is to 
* be, and put a weiglJt over it for twelve 
hburs ; tak**. it out, luive some freshly 
pulled nettle leaves hleanly washed, 
lay the chee.sf-^n,d' dish, cover it with 
the nettle leaves, and“?a^ another dish 
over ; in twelve hours it is fit for use. 

Breakfast# Luncheon,<-j 
Dinner, Tea, Supper.— 
Sensations of hunger and thirst are 
usually referred to the stomach and tlie 
thrc.'>+. hut they may be more property 
regifrded as emana^ng f^f’^m the brain, 
like other censations and emotions. 

If this theory should seem perplexing 
to those whohavo not hitherto considered 
it, some aid to understanding may be 
afforded by mention of an experimenv! 
'-iy a French physkdogist, wdio kept a 
iwg“without food jJintil he become ra- 
•venously hiingiy' ; then divided certain 
nerves which communicate between the 
stomach and the brain, and placed food 
before the animal that had been so long 
deprived. Instead of noticing tho food, 
the poor dog lay Caw'n quite indifferent 
to the proffjred meal . When, how'eyer, 
encouraged to do so, it b^gan to <nt in 
an apparently unconscious manner, and 
continued until stomach and throat 
were inordinately distended. From 
this and many similar experiments, it 
is infelted that the brain matters 
of hunger ifvid thirst, the tnie seat and 
(^tro of sensation, though it refers to 
ue organs l^ffecting the peculiar intima- 
tions by which we recognise ouirbodil^ 
wants. ^ 


ta^ight, 

In ^lal thou eat'st and drink’st ; seekinn from 
thence ^ 

IfVfj nourish nent, not gluttimoiis delicht.'* 
■Wfton. 

Tbq leadi'.ig principle to be borne in 
miifd (an^ one which is too commonly 
iTverlooked) is tliat the uso of food is 
not merely to impart pleasure to the 
palatfv but to keep the bodily mechanisui 
and substapee'' itf a stale of thorougl** 
repair. The atoms that compose our 
bodies.are subject to unceasing change ; 
food is to the body asifuel to fffire, jyt , 
as oil to a lamp ; you ma^ ^overcharge 
a fire by the renewal of coal, and ei^tiq- 
guish a lam^f by eaSpess of oR. Fa ^e 
^ase of the body thefe lire numerous 
vital conditions that miy be seriou^ 


. Eat-a^Pe^c vf Saii %viih a Man befori ttust him, 1 73 
<^^furbed by excess, |nd the ezperie^l | temperatu^ of cold spring, will bo 


of ph)^ical existence be rendered paniy 
ftd instead of pleasurable. i 

• ^rhe 'consideration of the proper kii]^ 
and quantity of food, thed^^uency with 
which fliey may bo_tak*e^ and otter 

a: Mb a1-T a " 


found pnfductiye ofoft>ming appetite 
and general health. The body haying 
reinavied inactive during the long hours 
of night, apd eypni*e|piration sonsider- 
ably Bub^uedf it is fit to give, as far as 

_ -.1 B 11 ? 


considerations (n the like nature are |ipo|Bible, a clearance from all oppressive 
l ull of interest, but siArounded by dif- I matters.^ Morning air, as well as being 

. I Al- - A?A_ .l? I ^ _ 11 __ 1 


ficulties, — because iho constitutions, 
V)ccupalions, aiM means of mankind 
vary so consit^Jrably. But tlyjre is one 
lesson certain to aij^e from an investi- 
gattoniof the subject, and many beA- 
4its aie sure to spring frcin that lesson ; 
teinperani‘>e aqd simplicity constitute 
the lesson, “^d ^eallh, vigour, of in- 
tollcct, cheerfulness of spirits, and ^al 
cnjdyinent lifo,*the resmt. Dil 
Com be observes, “ Food ought alvwiys 
to bear a 1 elation to the age, mode of* 
life, i^id circumstances of thq individual, 
and not to betdetermined by a referei&e 
to time alone.” Yet he admits that ** the J 
animal economy is OUnstitiitcd with so ^ 
strong a tendency to periodical a^'tivity, 
that, after growth is completed, and thg 
wasfib of the system becomes, from uni- 
foimitK in 4tho mode of life,^*in 
measure definite and regular,* as great 
an approximation as possiblp ought to 
be made to Ikfcd times o%oating. Ilf 
general. Jit tie difficulty and much ad- 
vantage attend the avTangement; 
cawse, whore the bn iuef^ and habits of 
Society ’arc nearly the saipe thrtjuglfcut 
a wliTile tlass, equal wi^<% will go^on, 
and coni^qucntl^ the demand ^or a 
supply of nourishment in all thd in- 
dividuals composing it wilj be fck mt 
nearljFHjm same intervals, subject only 
to such vffTtetions as ar^ induced %y 
differences of age apd constittitjon.” 
Keeping these lettding pifnciplcs in 
view, the fallowing are our suggestions 

• n^pecting 

^ Breakfast. — An Jio^ir after ifbin^is 

* ordinarily the best breakfifet time, — 

'* As Br>on as Phoobus’ rays inspect uf, 
Piisiffir, 1 rea4— and then 1 breakfast," 

• • Pricy. 

lA*gJas8^of spriujy water, which has 
been kept. i|idog)r8' through the nighty 
and raised oe degree or two from tfle 


more dense, is generally purer and more 
invigoratinjj than the rArefied atmo- 
sphere^ of noon or evening. A short 
walk yill be found boncficiil. Air ai*d 
water thoulj properly be th^ prelude 
of breakfast. 4)r. Franklin used to re- 
cdhimend an “ aif bffth,” — exposure for 
a few moments of the whole sur faeg ^ 
of the skin ^ the influence of 
assisting at the ticie the Action of the, 
former by friction. Vioj^ds for tho 
‘hre^fast-table» should be light and 
digestible, so as not t c^ istiirb, in the 
early stage of.tb«^flS5r^ge8tivo powers 
that have a day’s work in store for 
them. “Breakfast j^Hshes,” as they 
are called, are mostly required by per- 
sons of corrupted appetite. Potted 
meats, smoked and salted fish, bacon, 
4Lajn, kidneys, sausages, chops, sj^i^s, 
and lastly, “Jlevils,” are bad ds aVom- 
mencement of theliay’s regyne. Many 
whg read these suggestions will dissent 
from them, because they have formed 
irrational habits, and cleem the “ Best of 
^verytlflng ” to be what they like viosL 
Theio can be nothing more miitabln 
for breakfast thaii eggs, poaSied 
boiled, and fresh fish, broiled or boiled. 
Watercrcsses qre a desirable addition to 
tho breakfast course, because they ore 
stimulative and slightly aperient. 
Young lettuces have similar properties. 
But these propertiw are lessened if 
tho vegetables have not ^een newly 
gaUwred. Breakfast should be a fiiiid 
meal, obviously because by perspiration 
and breathing t\m chief abstraction, 
from the body during the night is tluid. 
Tea, coifet^ cocoa, and chocolate, are 
suitable o^^'enkfast beverages, because 
they contain agreeably stimulative ele- 
ments. We do not like indulging m 
chemical terms, but tlie ac^vc iniiici^o 
#)f teams called of coffee caffeine^ 

of cocoa thsobromine. ^$hese terms are 
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Ndferfalt out with your Bread and hutter ^ ' 


very simple, and show th^t chemists 
nro able to e«^plain the Avonomy of 
'^thcse drinks, and account for the very 
general favour in which they ar<|t held. 
'ITie stimulativCipAic^ple \8 similar in 
all of them ; t^ey are rkh in nitrogerLf 
an importiint element^ in food, 
have little more to say 'about, breakfast 
than this — that it wfil generally be 
found an ifi'ccptablc arrangement to 
vary the morning beverage: ^Joiiday, 
eoll'ce; Tfiesday, tea; Wedgesday, 
cocoa, and on Sunda^^i as d<*Miome 
day,” with time forjileasant conversa- 
tion, two beverages, and a free clnjkco 
, thereof by tlie partakers. 

'^*'IiUNciiKON. — We scajcely know how 
to deal wdtlf this mtmber of the family 
of meals. Dr. Pereira says that 
“luncheon is admissil^o only whep the 
interval betweeii bicakfast and dinner 
is very prolongedT’oi'^^hon the quantity 
of food taken at breakfast is very small. « 
The lower classe^, as well as the chil-/, 
dren of the higher classes, dine early ; 
and thus with them luncheon is un- 
necessary. With adults of the middle 
ao<i higher clas.se.s luncheon bccoinos u 
Tiecrs^ary meal.” We^ look upon 
luncheon ,03 u sorV of •• pionickianIJ 
commissary, m hose aid is to be sq^iglit 
undir unusual circumstances. Gay, jn 
his “ Ploughboy,” sa} s, — 

** When hungry thou stood’dt atar/ing like ar 
oaf, 

the luncheon from the barley loaf." 
And a very goorf luncheon, too; for 
eveiy meal of the day except dinner 
should bear a marked simplicity. 

Dinner. — Now we may speak 
more generously of dinner, you 
have laboured ^jidustriously, added 
somethin g^to the wealth of the M’orld, 
and can sit down AvitlU'a clear;, (-on- 
science, you may eat heartily, and “may 
good digestion wait on appetite.” 
Dinner will he enjoyed all the more 
when breakfast has been li'ght. It has 
been tfoaintly said that ifj;^.best hour 
to dine is, for the rich man when he 
can find an appetite, and fur a poor 
'man whcn«he can find a dinner.” The 
preparation of dinner is, in lar^i famr- 
lies, the chie£^.ibour of the day. And 


%t is a meal thatjfwliilst it consumeW^ * 
^g^‘eat amount of tipie and attcnjifon, is 
^most easily destroyed by delay, ^d 
^^gligenco when the work hhs hceh- 
dene. Other'^pages of our work afford 
an^ple inpt/actioqjB upon plai^ 'cookery, 
and the preparation of \isefiil and tempt- 
ing*' compound dishes; wo are not, 
therefore, about.^to give cooking direc- 
tions here. Bik if tlljic bo any well- 
meaning cook or housqmaid who has 
not yet learnt th^.“art of spoiling a 
(ftnnep.” we 'are ready to impart r. know- 
ledge thereof, in one short* lesson:-*- 

Arrange the times at which you set 
down tihe various me^ts rt^fd compounds 
sq,that ^hey shall be waiting for the table 
Ull sixos'and sevelis. Be s^rc that tHb fish 
is ready before the soup, which will give 
the former all the more time to fall to 
pieces ; aqd have the vai-ious vog^hlcs 
ri(.dy before the meat, that they may 
have time to become cold, lumpy, and 
' soddened. As gift vies ‘are accessory to 
mcats,^ so may water be to potatoes and 
,grcen vegetables; give yourself no 
tiouble, therefore, in (Iraining olf i?iipcr- 
^upus fiioisturc. Serve alLipn^i dd 
dislc.s, with cold covers and‘‘ i)latos, 
aud thus,^lhough you iray have “done 
•every thing,, to a turn,”#you will com- 
pletely “turn everything t(j, a do!” 
(Jandidly, dinners are too commonly 
spoilt by ih^, nu)fct culpable acts of iic- 
gh;ct ir. the riniplc maitcra of Service. 

;Nothing,i 3 [ worse than fof aUinner 
gue^t to keep the ^nblo -wgiting, and 
alldw the crowning repast of thr day 
spoiled. Shakspeate, who was os 
well acquainted with the philo^s^hy of 
man’s st^^m^ich as of li^'neart and ' 
bratn,'- thus sugi^csts the course to be 
pursued *■ ,, 

**Fer1iapB some merchant hath^nvited him. 
And fpom tho mart he’s somewhere gon^lo 
/-dinner. , ' * *. 

Good sister, let «« ^iVe, and never fret.** 

Capital advice this, ai^d as sen^blo as 
it is candid : “ don’t wait vfor Lim — lot ' 
u» dine, and never fret.” For of tho 
several aids* to digestion, rplisK anu 
'•^eat both are rapidly dissipated by 
waiting. Meats lose fiavwur, and vege-. 


* He, who 

->■ JL 
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fllbles aroma, by cvAy moment’s de|iy 
after Wng served «p. s 

^ % The. temperate «ise of healthy foia 
^ properly served is a great enjoyme/t. 
And now the extreme A gxcess haf to 
be guardbd agomst. There ds no i|ub- 

i ’ect of dietetic economy,” says Dr. 
Beaumont, ** about niuch people err 86 f 
% much as that which iflates to qtkMliiy, 

. . . Eat ntt to satiety t for thifiT is 

iTcyond the f)oint of liealthfid indul- 
g<;pce,and is Natuft’s earliest indication 1 
^of an ahiLse and overhurdenm of ftcr J 
powers to replenish the i^stcm. When T 
to cease ci^jjng may bo known by the 
pleasurable sensation of jierfoct sati^ 
faationj cas^ and ^uiescenci of hpdM 
ami mind. It is when the stomacm 
says enough^ and is distinguishe<# by 
the difference * of the sensations^the 
fornfcr feeling enough, the latter Joe 
much” * ' • 

Tea is regarded as a social, and esson-« 
tiolly a ladie^ repast ; and, if at tin* 
dinner-table the indulgen(‘e • in fer- 
mr^ted or vinous drinks has bc^n 
n^)derate, may bo taken early with 


ipoderate, may bo taken early wnth I or man man ot woman to preside at toe 
satis^fipElorJ effect. It masters •lifte 1 dinner-table, to wield the sword-like 


whether coffee or tea becomes the fliosen 
beverage. The quantit;^ sliould, how- 
ever, be moeffirate, and thoe^uality gooff; 
— tlio proper measure, as between 
breakfast fluid and tea fluid, is sinf^u- 
larly indicated by the #arge breakfast { 
ant^thq small tea cup. •Moderation in 
the use of fiuid at ^6 tea-taUe is 
fOTcibly^uggcst^ by the fact that the 
dinner moq| requires a longer period, 
for digestion than any othtr ; and^ldbk- 
ing 'afehli fi time which usually elapses 
between dinner and tea^ the digestion 
of the former hal been ofilf half 
< onf^loted. The fluid taken at ^the 
lultor meal should therefore bo of 
kind and quantity just su^ient to 
stimulate to compltftisn ^Jie digestiqp of 
the more solid #)p;al. The French 
drink a single cup of strong coffee with- 
out W^eam immediately after dinner; 
and tliefl' testimony is that it acts as a 
atrong stimulant, and imparts a fdhling 
of^epmfort. Bu^ French and English 
diet*diflhA ^nsiderably; our 
nental neijfbbpurs take a great vanety 


of dishes, sit a long while over their 
dinner- taffde, and thcaptimulant cup of 
coffee may bo regarded as a bribe t6 
keep^he stomach from rebellion. T1& 
moral' in^uenep gof^tea is jirobably 
•greater fhan»tho dietetic. A cheerful, 
chhtty half-hour over “the cup that 
cheers ”^may probably assist the diges- 
tive process, *or at least dispel the 
languor thpt sometimes #nsues after a 
hearty repast. Pope’s description of a 
teapq^ is somewhat symbolical of the 
lively %ffecb of tea itself: — ^ 

living teapot ; one arm held ont. 

One bent; the handle this, and that the 

spout!’* • • 

There shoifld lie, ovcr*the tea-table^ 
more vivacity and con^'er&ation than if 
diiyier. Thei« is less to do in the way 
of carving, cutting, ^prving, and ex- 
changing, afforaHJfgnhose pleasing in- 
tervals in which the ladies, with their 
cheeks warmed to r^sy complexion, may 
“minister sweet words and shrewd ad- 
vice.” It seems to ho more the part 
of man than of woman to preside at the 


carving kmfe, and clink the atrStfffant 
steel. Suen inlefrogations^as “ Well or 
uieler done?” “Log or wing?” have 
,a masculino intonation about them. 
But “Tea or coffee?” “Cream and 
sugar P’ — Are not those becoming to the 
gentler sex ? « 

SqiTnii. — “I never take supper, 
cannot sleep upoff an empty stomach,” 
are the oppo^te testimonies frequently 
home, and one or the other will pro- 
bably be responded to by the reader. 
AVc^cannot prevent the bias in favour 
of habits of long st wding. As a theory, 
we individually believe ^uppers to bo 
fcid ; as aj^ucticc, wo indulge in them. 
To* us, bed without supper is night 
without sleep; our habits may 

differ from those of others. After teo 
w’e devoto some hours to literary labour. 
We say Shakspearo, — 

“nitomy%)okj 

For yet, ere supper-time, must I pcisT^ 
business.” ^ „ 

We thereforo ask thr^in return for our 



Suppers make LdngMfe I)a^ 



ey^uDg’B labours, we may be indulged 
with a slight and that which has 

been humorously termed a “nightcap** ! 


, 

w|rk in a stable, manufactory, . shop, 
^ any other plac«.* 11. Never miter*a 
Krn or stable at Aight with •an'i^u 


But then our head has seen som£ nfby ca/ered light.. 12. Ostlers should not^ 
years of 4ife, anj fiofe than thyty years bebillowed to timoke about staples. 13. 
of mental labour. Oul* patriarchabJ Never take an opCn light to examine a 
fiiends will probably sympathize vfth\ gas ifeter, or to ^ earch for an escapo of 
us — yet join in an ^dmoirtion to ’ gas. 14. Do not put gas or other lights 
younger peo^|l 0 , — saying that suppers n^ curtains, ifc. Do^not read in bed,' 
are bad because they mak>? demands eitner by candle or lamp light; place 

upon the vascular and nervous «3truc- glass shades over gasnghts in shop 

tmes at a time when they should be widows, and do ndi crowd goqds too 

allowed to rest. This i£ especially close toTthem. 16. No smoking should: 
so in the case oi^younj;^ people wbo ever be peimftted in warehouses, es- 
usually eat heartily at three meals of necially where goods are ^a^ed or cotton 

,ihe day, rendering a fourth an excessive stored. ' 17. Stove pi^es should be ^t 

ina'illgence. p cupful of arrowioot an l^alt foui inches from woodwork, and 

'.''OUT before bedtime, 8r a small quantity well guarded by tin or zinc. 18. Rags 
of* the newl^' introduced com flour,, ought never to be stuifed into stove 
boiled with milk, will Ibrm an agree- piperholes ; openings in chimney flues 
able terminatiov'to.,*^ our daily bread.** foa stove pipes, which afQ not^used 
It is scarcely nccesi^y *io add that ougot always to be securely protected 
meats, pickles, salads, cucumbers, &c., ^by metallic coverii^s. Never close 
at supper-time, are ofierings upon the 'up a place of business in the evening 
shrine of hideous “ nightmares,’* and witboutf looking well to the extinguish- 
the almost certain forerunners of dis- isg of lights and the proper seewity 
ordered health. ^ o^tho firqs. 20. When ret^ng ^ ^d 

Tv’jrenty Precautio n'S^ at^ n^bt, <Uways take every prewution 
against Fire.-j-l. careful to to see that there is no danger from your 
keep lucifep matches in nietal boxes, ' ^yes ; that ' the gas* if y^,u use it, is 
out of the reach of children. 2. Wax properly extinguished ; and take care 
matches are particularly dangerous,* that your lights are safe. * 
and should be kept out of the^way of Where shall we spend 
"ats and mice; be careful in maWng ^ OUf* FJolidays? — In a previous ^ 
w'i/;h shavings * and other light page (157) we'hoticed some of thoibest 
kwMllng. 3. Do n^t deposit cord or English seasfdl; watgpng-places ; we 
wood ashes in a wooden vessel, and he now ,j&llow on with those ol Wajes, 
Hiirc burning cinders are •extinguished • Ireland, and Scotland. 


up a place of business in the evening 
witboutf looking well to the extinguish- 
iag of lights and the proper seewity 
o^tho firqs. 20. When rating ^ |^d 
atf n^ht, ulways take every prewuUon 
to see that there is no danger from your 
^yes ; that ' thp gas, if y^^u use it, is 
properly extinguished; and take care 


and should be kept out of the^way of 
"ats and mice ; be careful in ma^ng ^ 
w'iih shavings • and other light 
kwxUllng. 3. Do n^t deposit cord or 
wood ashes in a wooden vessel, and he 
fliire burning cinders are 'extinguished 
before they are deposited. 4. Never put 
firewood upon tlie stove to dry. 6. Do 


Welsh Watekino-places. — -^er- 
QEiE. — This pleasant retreat 


not put ashes or a light under a stair- lies in the 'cefantv of Denbigh, on the 
case. 6. Fill parafflfid lamps only in the great ^ad :^m tester to Holyhead, 


daytime, and*'iiever near a fire or light. 
7. Be cautious inextinguish&g matches, 
and never throw them on the floor. 8. 
Do not throw a cigal stump upon the 
floor, or into a box containing sawdust, 
without being certain that if is not on 
fire. 9.^0 not blow out or 

put it away ofi a shelf or any^hero else 
sure that the snuff has gone en- 
*i'rely out. 11*. A lighted candle (mght 
not to be stuck up against a frame w^J, 
or placed near ai^'* portion of tho wood- 


great ^ad :^m Chester to Holyhead, 
anf' about 213 miles from London. 
The climate is noted for ito* salubrity, 
and thq. sands are admirably adapted 
for* bathing. .Mfs.'Hemans, the cele- * 
brated poetess, pqeued several years 
during her youth at Abergele. The 
“ Cave Hill,” a species of lim^tone 
rock, containing a remarkalSlt cavern, 
divided in two, and the piotui^sgua r 
glen of Ceih Ogo, ^ere Hatdl<h Ihe 


glen ot uein ugo, wneip iiatdlci^ uie 
lakt of the Saxon kings, was 'attacked 
apd overpowered by one, or the Welsh 
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l^hHces, are well wOTthy of a visit,|aa 
a^BO the remains Af an early British 
fiUrt! I^ear the Btation is the scene fi 
Hhp terrible railway accident in Aiigint, 
1868, by which thirty*>f^ur persins 
were buAed to ^eathi * • 

Abbrystwitii. -aThis favfurite 
watering-place lies oi^e centre shor4 
pf Cardigan Ba^ in Cwdigansliife, and\ 
is romantically^ituated between lofty 
iifOuntains in the neighbourhood of the 
famous PlinlimmoA Th <4 town is well 
bimt, Ind on one of the heights %^illne 
round the* remains of th(f ancient castle 
of the celobmlod Cadwaladr. The airi 
is pure ana bracing, and owing to 
tile .beach having a ^ntle incline, it il 
admirably adapted for bathing, ana 
there is a mineral spring in the neigh- 
bourhood. * • * 

LilkNDUDNO. — This is a favourite 
watering-plate in the county of iTen- 
bigh, lying immediately under the well- • 
known promontory ot the Great Ormes * 
Head. The sand being quite free from 
storjja, and tho water perfectly clear, the 
hathmg is excellent. Tho air^of Lla%- 
duffriSS? vety pure and bracing, f • 
Rhyl. — This fashionable resort is 
situated on the shore of Irish Se^ 
in Flintshire* about thirtjP miles from 
Chester.! The castle, the ruins of which 
still exist, was built by Llewellyn In 
^015. Tho air is very ^re, the sa|^d8 
oxcc\JenL and there are numerous bath- 
ing macnines, on^ hot«Kild salt waiter 
baths. • •, 

^vANREA,^or in Welsh Abertawe, 
rests in tho centre of the b^utiful ^ly 
of S w^^Rj^which has been called the 
“Bay of Naples in miniatift'e.’’ JSot 
and salt water bath 7 oan l[^e ootfined 
hero,^ut to enjoy regular sea bathing, 
the tourist must go to “the Mumbles,” 
about six miles off. There is eo^ellent 
drout-iishing in the ifbighly)urhood. • 
Irish Wateiung^^lacbs. — Bray. — 
Tins pretty and fashionable reaort lies 
about d^elvo miles from Dublin, partly 
in that cdhftty and p^ly in Wicklow. 
Tb/e air here is particularly pure and 
nraOfngitind there is amp6 accommoda- 
tion for batlfing* and hot and salt wat|f 
baths can ho^iri^. The tourist to Bray 


should nob fail to visit the far-famed 
glen of trie “ Dargle’*iftnd Towerscourt 
in the neighbourhood. « 

HdLYWooD. — This pretty little place 
is the d^ght of«trib ciyzens of Belfast, 
^om which tbwn it is distant only five 
[miles, on the «hore of Belfast Lough. 
There ia exceyent sea bathing, baths, 
and several chalybeate sppngs. Large 
quantities td mussels are found on a 
mussei bank at Holywood.^ ^ 

llowH. — Every one must bo fami- 
liar witn thifmajestic “ Hill of Howth,” 
framing as it* so prominent an 
ooject as seen from Dublin Bay. The 
village, which is most agreeably plajj^v. 
is approached through a i^ry charming 
country. Excellent sea bathing can 
.had in the romantically sit/fiated Bay of 
Balmiddery cloSe b^. Howth is rich in 
historic reminiscd^r;)^nd there are 
the remains 8f a'Druidical temple. 

Kingstown. — To those of our renders 
who occasionally visit Ireland by way 
of Holyhead, Kingstown must be well 
known as the place of debarkation of 
the moils. •Kingstown is famous for 
%tsp harbour, its piers, which a 

splendid pr^ena^o, and its revolving 
*lighthouse. During the sullimcr, races 
an(9regattas take place, and a military 
bond plays nearly every evening. Ex- 
cellent sea bathing can be had at 
•Monkstown and Blackrock, lying closer 
to Kingstown, the*bathing places beii^ 
quite ashelteicd fi^pn observation by 
high walls. 

» Tramorb.— •Tramore is in the county 
Waterford, and is five miles fr^m tho 
city of that name, from which it con be 
readied by rail. The sands, which ore 
hard and firm, are thfee miles in lengthy 
aryl excolleiRly adapted Ifbr bathing. 
The^town, which is particularly clean, 
abounds with accommodation for visi- 
tors of every class, and the air is pure 
and bracing. 

KiLKEE.~This place lies at upper 
end of KiBRe Bay, and is much fre- 
quented by visitors who l&e a bracing 
atmosphere and the fresh breezes ofikthq^ 
Atlantic. The sands are Mrd and firm, 
^leas^t to walk or ride on, and tho 
cliffs in tho'noighboulbqQg^^^ very 
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high nnd picturesque, lihe accom- 
/uodation is exddfient. Kilkcc is about 
fifty Diilos from liimcvick. 

Bundouan, near Sligo, is the farour- 
itc bathing plaffhof the inlmVjitanta of 
the north-west of 1 1 eland. It some- 
what resembles Ilfracombe, but bc^ng* 
on tlio open Atlantic Qie air.iis much' 
more cool ajid bracing, the beach is 
rough, but the bathing isi considered 
good, and 2 vlso the accommodataon for 
visitors. 

Quee^^town is perhaps the most 
beautifully sitiiate/l avatoiing-place ^n 
this kingdom. The town rises in row’s'of 
tiCj^scent-ehaped terraces from the edge 
ohl large anjl spacious hwbour, and the 
^^?nnds are most excellent for bathing. 
'Jlie climatte is extremely mild and 
equable, paiticularly suited for ^on- 
sumplivo pati«?»4£c wjio P^^ss the winter 
heio in great number^, it is near the 
City of Cork, and can easily be reached 
by rail. 

I'ossTUEVou AND AVAuuENroiNT are 
situated close to each other, on the north 
side of Carlingford Lough,, about seven 
from Newiy. Lying in a ivoodeA 
glen ai-thc base of ^Jie ^Jaurne moun- 
tains, both'loNvns are shelteicd from the' 
north and w’est winds, nnd ( onseqiidntly 
have a mild and pleasant climate. 

Scottish Watfuing - places. — 

> Noiith Berwick. — This is a favour^ 
sea»bathing rotaat of the inhabit- 
'iitnts of the ScottislxiCapital, from which 
it is distant an easy journey of an hour 
by rail. The little town lies on the 
shore of the Gennan Ocean, at the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth. The beach is 
film and sloping, and wtH suitwl for 
batliing, and thci^ is good lodging ac- 
commodat^’on. Close to the town ,'jre 
the ruins of Tantallon Castle, |fiade 
famous in the poem of “ Marmion,” 
and a few hundred* yards from shoie, 
the Bass Rock, w'itli its melancholy 
a8socij[dionE, of the Scottish Covenanters. 

Oran. — Oban is most*!rt«iantically 
situated on the margin of a magnificent 
on the coast of Argyllcshire, but 
from some duuse or another wh^h has 
not yet been ascertained, the mirnbel^ 
of visitogj yJidrtalce up their quarters 


iafiflmall. The railway, liowever^ nol^ 
\|Orming from Calicnder to Oban, Is 
^Ypected very miieh to increase U.o 
pipularity of this highland w’atering-/ 
place. As th*' bather has the sea fresh 
from the Atlanti«r, hobhas the fullest 
adva^iitage of pu^j water, but the -want 
^f bathing machMcs.is much felt. Ex- 
rcursiobs can bo ilado fypm Oban to the 
world-renowned Staffa and Iona. 

Rothesay. — The aspect of the to^t n 
o^ Rothesay, particClarly on a sum^icr 
evening, is so chaiming, that w'c shalj 
best convey ah idea of it to our renders 
I'jby quoting the w'ords of a ^cent poet : — 
“Between tlio hills, the rising mist 

flush with sun vt’s loveliest rose; . 

' From purple jjlens the gloarainf' grows, 
nd dyes iho sea with amethyst.” 

Rot^ic^ay lies at the top of the bay of 
tl^at name. -on the northci-n sliorcOf Iho 
Frith of Clyde, and is the'Vapital of the 
island of liute. The Scottish title of 
the Prince of TVlilcs i% derived from 
Rothesay. Tlicrc is no good sea hath- 
ing accommodation to bo bad ^lerc, 
\Vit it qfin bo found at Port Banna- 
a \villtigc immcdiatelj'' cofr^gutJus. 
The'* climate of Rothesay is remarkably 
^equable antj. mild, and admirably 
adapted »foS- persons laB'ouriiig under 
pulmonary complaints. Numi rous ex- 
cursions can bo made from the towui, 
assail the pas.engcr steamers call botlj 
going and ritiiming. Lodg/ngft are 
com for table very moderate. 

IJtNOON AND Innellan.-* These are 
two of the most charming and poifulnr 
't^atering peaces on the west coa^lying 
op the northern liank 
abo^it ^ fm-ty- miles from Glasgow. 
Dudoon i^ a plal-o^of considerable an- 
tiquity; but Innellnn, which nfay he 
called a suburb to Dunoon, is quite of 
mode^ creation. From here excTw^. ' 
sions may bp maih) to dozens of places^ 
of romantic interq^i by steamers, w’hich 
call atitho pier nearly eveiy half-hour 
daily. There is capitsl bntbi^|g, aud 
hot or cold baths can ho* Had at the 
prmcipiil hotels. ^ „ 

IlELENSBukoH. — Tliis doli^tfiii 
^p^ace lies on the northern ^bank 'of the 
^nver Clyde, opposite , (Accnock, and 
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twenty-four ililes from GlasA^, 
^ind (s a great fav^urito with the nti« 
xens of St. Miing^, as the patron saj» 
Glasgow is designated. Hot, c^/d, 
and shower baths canrf readily be /ob- 
tained, ‘^nd there i| a gdbd place for 
eea batliing, biA tliera are no maditncs. 
The “ Tail of the BaA,” so m cU Jnowja 
in connection with vAsels leaving G]asL 
gow for abrojrl, is close to lleletisn 
burgh, and Ijcro ships have Jhoir com-| 
pusses adjusted. • 

•JjAt.Gs AND MiLLPOiiT.~Lar£s inbne I 
•of the most fashionable gnarine retreatsy 
in Scotland, ^d is prettily situated oj 
the southeTh bank of the J'rith Jt 
Clyde, on the coast of Ayrslurc, \v}ii|b 
Millport neltles unaer one ofilie Cum- 
hracs, two largo islands M'hiclb lie 
nearly at the ‘mouth of the cstniyy of 
tho^Clyde. It is related, of a former 
minister of the Scottish Church on^bc 
Cumbraes, that in the course of prayerg 
(which in tho^cottll Church are always 
extempore), he craved a blessing ontne 
islands of the Cumbraes, ana the 
ja^nt islands of Great Britain and Irc- 
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bishop Sharpe, of the Episcopalian 
Chui'ch, rfhiTered tl^sarae fate. St. 
Andrews is romantically placed on tlw 
shor^ of the German Ocean, on tffo 
coast of fife, ai^ about thifty miles 
1 from BdmUirgh. fecellent Dathing 
at all times be had; hot and cold 
baths, and gobd lodgings. 

KaiuV. — This very ancient royal 
burgh is situated on the shore of the 
IMorav Fifth, and at the mouth of the 
river riaim. The air is remarkably p»ro 
and tfccin^, and the soa bathing excel- 
lent, while h^t, cold, or 8hfl^vc^ baths 
tan easily bo h«di»‘ In the neighbour- 
hood of Nairn is Caw'^dor Castle, the 
supposed scene of the mitrdfcr ‘ 

Duncan in ShaVepcareVplay of Mao^ 
bvth^ and between Naii^ and Foff^s 
lieg “the Blasted Heath, "immortalized 
ill the same tragedy. • 

Tiir Jsl^ *■ The Isle of Man 

is in the 1 rish Sea, nearly equidistant 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The climate is reiflarlcahly salubrious, 
and thci*c is sea-bathing in abun- 
dance both at Douglas and Kamscy. 


l l w iH w Sea bathing, both at^LarmJ Jid i^^^bout eleven miles from Douglas and 
MilljTort, is excellent. * • sixteen from llaiusey, is si^iatniSS^’eel 

Audkossan. — This plc{\snit water-, 
ing-place lies on the A^u’sliiro coaft, 
opposi^ the Island of Amin', and about 
tliirty miles from Glasgow. The houses 
and streets are elcgant,^nd it possesses J 
a pier 900 feet in length. Irt thefuins 
of fhe Castle on the h^ q^jove thcLtown 
is a diyigeon Tnown as “'W^Tiaco’s 
JUrdcr,” having been the scene* of an 
act of signfl vengeance op the i>iir4 of 
the "S^’ottish licro against Edward I. 

There w'liifcelloiit hathigig.and mineral 
waters. 2 • / 

Skr. Andiiewb.— A s th(f ancient ar- 
ihiepiscopal metropolis of Scotland, and 
» Ahe scene of many historical associa- 
tions, St. Andrq^'S^ claims •peculiar 
interest. Hoi-c ^ to h^ seen what is 
supposed to be fho oldest place of 

r^li ■•Cttf lavi wn-roliin in fliA 


CIiJMtiaii worship in Great Britain, the 
Churchiof St. Uegiilus. Here in 1546 
Cardinal Beaton, one of tho dignitaries 
o^theallomish CBlirch, Was assassinated, 
an^ at A^gds Moor, close by, a UtUet 
more than»a hundred years later, Jrch- 


Castle, nuMo faftious by SRr Walter 
S^tt in the largest of all his novels, 
“roveril of tho Peak.’* Tho Isle of’ 
f Man formerly belonged to the Dukes 
of Atlwll as “ Kings of IMan," but the^ 
island was ceded, to tho British Croufl 
in 1829. • , 

L!aw of Mortgage.— A mon- ^ 
gage deed resembles a conveyance, but 
contains a provision that on tlio bor- 
rowed money being paid,Jihcji«>rtgagor 
shj^l re-convey the land to the mort- 
gagee. (Jr the botrower may in secu- 
rity deposit his title-^eds with the 
lender. Except in Middlesex and Yoik- 
sArc, mortgage deeds in England do 
not require to be registered. A mort- 
gagee may assign his mortgage security 
to another. The mortgagee^ if his 
claim is^.^t satisfied at the tiBie siieci- 
fied, may dispose of thci^state and pay 
himself from the proceeds. 'Or ho may 
entM into possession anddraw tMB 
until his claim is disenarged. Or hoi 
may forec^so tho m'^j^tgage by a suit in 
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Chancery. When there a^e several 
mortgaged over same esttfle a third 
Mortgagee may purchase the first mort- 
gage and gain priority for his -^hole 
advancea over tl^ ft3r;pnd mortgagee. 
Until the o^tute^as sold, l^e mortgagor^ 
can, on the payment of the debt, coffa- ' 
pci the mortgagee to restore ^hia pro- 
perty to him. Trustees who, in Eng- I 
land, invest fdnds in mortgages, do so at I 
their own rish, since mortgages are not 
ludd as first-, lass securities. 

In Scotland there is a regular'liystem 
of registrtitioii of deeds concerning 
land, and therefore^honds and disposi- 
tions in security are of much higher 
vSh-a-than England. Trustees in 
..Scotland are^enlitletl to invest funds 
inHmortgagef security ; but in Scotland 
lands cannot bo mortgaged simply ^by 
depositing the ^tle-dccds with hanks. 

Law of Pki^t-.iership. — A 
community of profit legally establishes 
a partnership, but a person receiving 
by way of uimuiiy a portion of the pro- 
fits of a business is not thereby con- 
stituted a partner. A dormant partner 
has equal rights and must share lia- 
bilitie?! with those w'ho are the ostensible 
paitners.' ^ J’aitnershlp i3*’'foimed by 
word or writing. When no specified 
time is settled, the partnership may be 
dissolved at the pleasure of either of the 
parties. Should it not l)e olhcirwdse 
Wpuhited in the contract, the death of 
of the partners dissolves the parlner- 
rfiip ; and so does his'bankruptcy. One 
partner can bind the firm in all matters 
within the scope of tlie partnership. 
DissoliUion partnership must bo iu- 
timated in the Luwhm Gazette^ and 
should likewise be ^ announced by cir- 
culars to all p' rsons having transactions 
with the firm. ' 

The law of partnership in Scotland 
is similar, with the following distinc- 
tion: — While in England partners can- 
not in a court of law sue each other in 
respect ‘or partnership trans.*«f^jons, the 
member of a ^rm in Scotland may sue 
the firm aS if it w^ere a distinct person, 
ionrilh in Sco^and may be made bank- 
rupt without a sequestration o^'the 
individual partn«n3. v 


the l.aw IS adoil^ you, ' - 

‘ taw of Rebeipt Stamps. 

When a receipt i^ in writing, add th® 
paid is £2 or upwards, it musi; l<e! 
stWped with apenny receipt stamp ;vit' 
is Wherwise- iA^missihle as evidence 
of payment. Payments to adfcount on 
suma^of £2 andf upwards, if acknow- 
ledged by a w'l'Hteii receipt, must bo 
feovendiy denoted by adhesive penny 
stAYnps. A written rec!feipt for Crown 
taxes of any amount requires no stamp, 
and in like uyinner lA)ldierB and sailors 
are’ oxe.npted from stamp duty in ac- 
knowledging receipt of their pay. Ile- 
^^eipt3 for deposits with J*ankers ore 
i*xempted. Bankers* cheques must 
«,\oa be rnpressed 'vith a npnny stamp. 

Catarrh. — There is perhaps no 
complaint so common as catarrh, or 
hold in the head; it occurs both in 
w'ipter and summer ; and it is genctally 
said* that a summer cold fa more diffi- 
*cult to get rid of than a winter one. 

' The attack sets ih witn pains in the 
limbs and back, lassitude, and a sense 
of tightness across the forehead,, re- 
peated sn^eezing, watery and infit^ed 
cy3Sj ^and’incrcased discharge Ihe 
nose ; sometimes there is inflammation 
of the thro*it and tonsils, and an erup- 
tion of vesicLs about the Mps. 

Bemedies without number ha^'^e been 
retominended for catarrh, but few are 
better than ib'i old-fashioned plan, — 
putting the le(it into hot water. gi'''ing 
ten grains oP ‘Z''over’s powder, a hot 
drinki^ond plenty of Ulaiiketa.*^ Dr. Wil- 
liams has said that any cold can ^be 
curefi in fort/y-eight hours or less by a 
total abstinence from liquids- -It most 
people wouid think the remedy Avorse 
than Qhe disease. '* I*er 80 ii 8 susceptible 
to .catarrh should wear warm uifdor- 
clothing, and use a cold hath every 
morning. • 

Hay Fever' or Asthma. 
— Tills very pccnh'i'^r disease appears 
generally as a severe attack of catarrh, 
with asthmatic symptoms supeiWdcd. 
The lining membrane of the *ef es, nose, 
throfit, and lungs is all more or Ices 
alFectod. The p&tient suffers JTrorii het!d- 
1 ache, sometimes severe, 'snebzing,* irri- 
I tatFon of the nose and thfbat, witli a 
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jing cougH. The asthni^lj&c 
come on^ generally tow£^ 
(gening, and las^ from one to thm 
^^urs* causing great distress. ^ 

^ Hay. fever is not very Gommon 
complahit, and on^^attacBs .those jper- 
Bons who from*8ome peculiarity con 
stitution are 8us<£p4ule to tlie'^usd 
producing it. It i|| supposedi to b’ 
caused by the inhalation of the pung^ni 
aroma of spring grass and hi 4 y, but tho^ 
inhalation of theppwder of ipecacuanha { 
w)ll also produce it in certaii^ injlvi-: 
* duals. Ih the United States, where th< 
rose is largely cultivated, similar a1 
tacks sometmies occur ; it is then calli 
rose fever or rose c^anhc ^ _ 

The best treatment is change of air, 
to the sea*side if possible. During the 
attacks antispnsmodics, such as sij^ vo 
latH^, ether, or an emetic, if the patient 
is able to 4)ear it, iirhalations of not 
steam mediciated with creosote, carbolis 
acid, or turpentine Will be found useful^ 
■When the attack passes o(f th^ general 
health should he improved by tonij^s, 
di^, &c. 


venient l^ative for children. The dose 
may "be tCree or foua^aspoonfuls. 

Sviiup OP OpiUB^^This is prepardfl 
by njixing with an ounce of the simple 
syrup twenty ^r^ps^of Battlay's solu- 
|,tion of ^ium. It is #ften of great use 
irg allaying the irritation wliich fre- 
quentl 3 r follows recent colds and keeps 
up a cough ; ft also allays pain and in- 
duces sleep in delicate# patients and 
children. It is of considerable value 
in clyxmic coughs and asldimatic afliec- 
tions.^In g^wn-up persons the dose is 
one or two teaspoonfuls tSken occa- 
fionally, and wftelf sleep is to be pro- 
cured or pains allayed double that dose 
may be takem A third or^ven nJinffin 
of the quantities -ft entioriSd is suffici^t, 
for children. ^ r 

JDecoctions are solutions of the 
properties of vegetabjjis obtained by' 
boiling, whkdi .tf^^iimed to be a more 
effective method of extracting their 
properties than mere infusion. In 
making decoctions it is necessary to 
subdivide the substances to bo boiled 
as much ns possible, in order that the 


— In medical praetjee i eiiluhlo paks of the \egeiablcs he more 
icse^ preparations are prinSpalty em- | rapidly obtained. All decocli 9 fc'!i^Sught 

to bo quicUly ina^e, and nj^lflong kept, 
bopause the chemical constituents of 


these ^ ^ 
ployed to render active medicines less 
unpalatablcf They are of #rarious kiniR. 
It will^e sufficient to descriiie a few of 
those most useful in a household. AYihut 
^ is known as simple S 3 gpip is premrod , 
by boiling two and a half poiffids iff re- 
fln(?d fffigar in a pinl^4 water tjjl the 
sugar is^ssolveff, after which i% ought 
t(Wbo allowed 1o cool. The scum Should 
then he taffen away, ai^ the •>rup 
pouf^^ff and kept for use. It is used 
in this (?i0b merely to» sweeten such 
medicines as can bejgiven whfinrfiiixed 
with it. * • ^ 

Sykup.op Senna. — This medicine 
• differs from what is called ** simple 
syrup” in possess^g medicaf proper- * 
ties. It is prepifi^ by digesting to- 
gether for twelve nours two ounces of 
senna leaves^ one ounce or bruised 
fennel Bteds, then straining the liquor, 
miTlTig it with three ounces of manna 
aq4 a pound of refined tiugar, and boil- 


ing the whoM to a proper consistence. i| — Take of 


many vegetable substances are liable to* 
fonii compounds, by reacting on tTno 
another, entirely different from those, 
they originally possessed. IJo mor|, 
indeed, ought to he made than i.** sviSg- 
cient for immedi^e use. 

Simple Decoction op Barley. — 
Take of pearl barley two ounces ; water 
five pints. Wash the baiicji^SfPwmove 
an^foreign substances that may adhere 
to it, then pour up an it half a pint of 
"water and boil it for fwfew minutes, 
fhro w awa^ the water in which it has 
thus been boiled, then add the re- 
mainder of the* water boiling; boil 
down to two pints and strain. This is 
the common barley water. In all dis- 
eases prq^cing thirst and aci Apanied 
by irritation it is well hnown to be of 
great service. 

Compound DECoenqiF of Barl^ 
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fresh wafer), another basin, also full (inmost cases) clcDely adhering 
of fresh water, a, pig of watSh, arid the wmto paper. Only a very few cf the 
largest dish of^'^our dinner service, become loose v hen dry, but they 
l-lace beside you^ plenty of common have a propensity to contract afteiwarus, 
white writing and white cartridge paper, an.' require to ’'o kept closely between 
Fill the dish witth' wafer, «»elec^ a piece^ the leaves 6f * a lai^e book, pi* to be 
of ** wood ” from the hasin, wash it in*^ attabhod by mears*o gam to tne blank 
the second basin, and, according to ‘its £ ' ages of a’ book ^re^^ared for the pur- 
size, select a piece of paper, which lay t lose, v'ith a mei' orandum stating the 
on the dish, l^'tting the water cover it ; Imaaio of the specimen, ‘tlio time when 
then float the piece of weed ih the water ” it was gathcreil, the pipe in which 
over the paper, spreading it cafefiiUy I* it was found, and any other particulars, 
out, cutting away part of the hi inches . Manvof thbse plants are delicrle and 
if too deu^e to be well displayed, and beautiful in the extreme ; and when 
taking care to unra’^l-all twists in tli3 -fixed to the paper, they may with great 
larger stems. A very convenient im- ^^dvantage he subjected tc '’examination 
l>h-"®nt foi' this is a middle-sized ^Mth a microscope. The weeds thvs 
, camel* s-hair i^ncil, c-.palVit brush, with ]^repared‘’preBerve®'thcir Colours exqui- 
top end^of the stick made sharp. site]y, — atleast,if care be taken to wash 
A pin or needle is too ♦bin, and tears out the salt water before drying them 
the soaked paper. The hnish serves to and they can be rendered available for 
sweep off fragment^/ -'ihieh. float about the formation of omaraenCs, whict are 
the specimen. When nicely arranged, very pretty for baskets, &c. 
the paper with the seaweed on it is How to '\A*’arm a Large 
gently drawn from' the water, watching '‘Room. — The system of heating large 
that the sprays keep their proper places; rooms, public halls, and churches, by 
it is drained for a few seconds, and means of a hot water apparatus is un- 
laid on the tablecloth. CoAtinuo thus qlfestionafMy the best, alike fn.i.'.vs ^ro 
till'^*' table is full, or till the specimens of' cihifoi^t and of economy. A'*\vriter 
first donl?* begin to Mry, .^vhich they in the Builder has described a method 
must not be permitted to do at \his a'Jopted by Df. Hayward, 'if Liverpool, 
stage. Then lay over each a piece of to warm and ventilate liisoum rcridonce. 
BLiooth fine rag, and proceed to put all “ The air is received at the hSsemenl, 
underpressure. The press may -bo very through gratings from the streets, into 
eimple. On a broad flat hoard lay two ’ a Cuambjr, where it is heated by hot 
three* old newspapers flatly folded, water pipes. 'Tho warm air fhjws up- 
fften one of the specimens on it.*! wet waref? tlu’ougli* other gratings into a 
paper with the rag over, then two or lobby on tho next floor, from whic’' it 
three more newspapers, ’then another *’is disused into the rooms Zn that floor, 
‘£peci'»’»'” .‘•y'd^RO on to the end. When which are c*bnnccted by gratiim*' with 
all are thus laid smoothly, place a hoard the central lobby. A furltui- araught 
on tlie top with one or two heavy bo*oks, of ni^* ic carried to a lobby on tho next 
and on top of all a bag of shot, or any floor,' and dMFused'irf like manner. In 
other heavy weight. A reifin or two of eaJfh room there is a gratinj? over the 
blotting-paper would be better than'^ild chandelier, into which the foul air flows, 
newspapers, but is net always so easily and it 'is carrie^ up from each room 
procured. In two or three days, at through a pijib unt?* the entire foul air 
most, remove all the damp newspapers, is concentrated in*a small chamber at 
and sri^-stitute others which^ are per- the top 6f tho building. This chamber 
fectly dry, bn*-, do not distiirl) the rags is connected by a shall with tb^e titchen 
until the papers on which the weeds chimney, and the foul air is drawn 
spread have become dry ; then the down through this ^haft, and esesnes 
ra^ will ^eel m the most delicate £ onds from the chnmney shaft: though -flues 
without injury^ leaving f^e specimen > wl^ch run paxallel witih thr smoke flue 




o4<l^Schen. Dr.tlayward insuAsi Ltated to them prior to writing them out 
tn equAble temperature either in sum- in long hflffd, in drawing up the first 
nffer ^or winter, ant obviates all thf drafts of statements ^terwards to bo* 
QTiKnarj draughts <tf houses, which ard elaborated, &c. In mo journals of the 
productive of cold and difease.’* # day adPVertisementi^or shorthand clerks 
A Few Hints Short- to assist Mi \h<a corrcsiVidcnco of mer- 
hand vATrit^nATT-In these d{!j»^8 cantilo establishments arc continually 
of the electric telegmplui the univcrSally I JappOaring. It 'is perhaps only to him 
applied steam-ongmetfand tlio ^other ' pho wislfes to become a newspaper rc- 
•ndless contrivances fat the saving of Lporter, however, that the ability to take 
time and labour, shorthand writing has w verbatim ifote is a sine qua non, but as 
become so useftil that we neecf offer no It is th8 object of this work,to treat on 
apok)g 3 ^for giving the subject a plage ^ubjoefeefron^a social point of view, to 
ii the present work. This very Airious konsidcr them ^s they aifccit society 
and instructive art is no longer the Wgeaendly, and n#t#n8 they affect the 
special accomiffishmcnt of newspaper /professions merely, wo shall employ the 
reporters. It may ho learned as* cas^y I limited space at our disposol dhiej^n 
and practisedaas successfully ladies^ pointing out wlTat, %fter some yearn of 

as by persons of tbe other sex. ^ practical acquaintance witl^t, wo coi/" 

As an evening employment, espe- , eider the best system of s^rtband, in 
cially in families that include sevel'al brieffy explaining ^hat s^jstem, and in 
young^ peopl^ among whoiff there, A giving hints ^to lfi?*iier8‘, leaving the 
not much difference of ago, its study ^ youn^ reporter to what he already knows 
will he found iiiterof^ng, and, like all are his only efficient teachers — study of 
other employments in which the thoughts "the more contracted terms and practice, 
and endeavours of all the membefs of a The only competent authorities on 
housdaold are constrained to run in the^ the different systems of shorthand are, 
8am<^^j^qjieJ, it will tend to |reserv«M ^ubtlcss, professional shorthand i^Titers. 
the syi5)^iC3 of the family grou)/ii? Mahy of these gentlemen write sypteius 
^ealthy activity, and as a variety of of their own^ or systems upon 

flomeeducatiop,theattentiofiitawakcn3,4i tbe invention of some one else, but upon 
the perseverance it demanffa, and the whicb they have grafted a series of 
infonnatAn which those who practise oAginal contracted forms. Some write* 
it cannot fail to acquire, constitute it a stenography, others write phonography 
'lery valuable kind of trainJbg. ^o c#e ih one ionn or another, and tliete is 
who has attained any orcfinary degree some difference of opinion rcsiTec^inr; 
of facility in writing ^ofthand, dlan the merits of the systems. But the 
hav(L any ifilficulty in expressing iiim- general opinion among reporters is that 
self accurately!rf)n paper, whether wha| rthc system of phonography invented by 
he is asked to write bo a letter, a 3e- Isaac Pitman, of Bath, in j ia-/ka. 
Bcriptioil, a report, or a narrative. Bui, best, as it is also the mosT generally 
of course, the chief bciiofitb* of a practiced system of ^shorthand ; and 

ledge of shorthand aseffotsee^ so nifich though many reporters c^mend the 
ia the^ome as in the place of business^ systems of Tq^ylor, GumeyTand others, 
/he warehouse, and tho office. No per- yet nwst of them, if asked the question, 
WSn'ean possibly be the worse for bnow- would certainly ans^^er that if they had 
hig shomand, and clinnot conceive to begin the study of shorthand anew, 
of a situation in lifelix which it would tlicy would study Pitman’s phono- 
not in a greater or less degree be an ad- graphy in ‘preference to any 
vantage Valerka in mercantilev houses, me&od. Unasked to givers reasons 
government clerks — all, indeed, whe^e for this preference, a practical shorthand 
business it may at any tinm be to write writer would state that Pitman’s method, 
lettete, kffow.tha value or this accom- is unuyally sjutematic, itsAtructure is 
plishm&t, fh* taking down letters dic;|* as thoroughly logical as any system of 
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Short Reckonings are ^oon ckaredtt 


writing^ in other symbols than letters J 
con well be, it ^is built up iike a lan- 
"guage,and by most rapid speakers 
can DO fully reported. There being no 
occasion for using any other than the 
recognised fon£^ and cembiisatious in 
order to keep up with speakers, .one. 
reporter’s notes can be read by all other; 
reporters who write tMs system. Al^/ 
the exigencLts of the sounds of the Eng- i/ 
lish language are so com|)letely pro-ij 
Tdded for by the consonant and* voweli 
symbols, that phonography canine writ- 
ten to ordinary dictation 'as legibly asb 


4i^m left to righV. One excep^u'n to 
this rule is the form for the l^^tter If 
which may be wfuten either Iroip tne 
bottom or the top to suit convenience ; 
a!id the duplieite form for the letter r, 
which is wfiiten from the bottom. The 
reison for thesr<'e,j(;fcplions is the all- 

k 'important one tt-gituvhen the writer of 
phonography ht^i finished one word his 
hand must be in the position most con- 
venient for writing the succeeding 
word, it will have been seen that in^ 
the above table the only diffor^yicer be- 
tween the pnirs of symbols for tbo 


long hand, and instunces are mentioi ad li letters p and t and d, &c., is that the 


of speeches taken verbatim having been 
■ set^r^Ti by piinters who knew the system, 
direct from^ihe shoJihand notes. 

Phonography, or “sound-writing,” 
is simply the writing Df our language 
bysvi nbols representing sounds. The 
S 3 rmbols that represL’Jiit simple consonant 
sounds can all be made with only one 
motion of the pen or pencil. This is 
really the key to shorthand writing. 
In writing the letter t^ three motions of 
the pen are required, but in striking 
the phonetic symbol for thac letter bnl"^ 
one motion is required. The following 
are the |thonctic syfubolsrlbr the simple* 
consonant sounds : — 


i first symbol in each pair<i-s written thin, 
jlvard the second thick; a plan which 
•represents the reiUtion ofivhe one sound 
to, the other, the first sound in each pair 
being less intense than the second. 

Erom the above table, then, wo are 
tdi’suppose, for the present, that the 
consonant skeletons of all English words 
can be written. ^ In phonography the 
vowel sounds are expressed by dots, 
dashes, curves, and arrowheads, arranged 
as follows : — 

I VOWELS. <. .r 
Short, 



CONSONANTS, 


- \\ 

1 1 // 


* P' b 

t d ch j 

<T •' 

T 7" 

V.^ 

( ( ). ) 


...V ,.thfin) th(en) s z 

sh zh 



m L 

" «g 1, 



w y h 


All these forms are written in the 
way<HJhat is found to make the most 
ele^^ant, and therefore the^inost swiftly 
written outline, when combined with 
i other forms : that is to say, the upright 
and sloping^orms are written Apm tor) 
to bottom, and the hceisontal forms 


'1 

.1 

1 n -1 

1 

•1 

OI", 

1 

•11, . 

.1 1 1 
•=* ill, olive, ftp. 

foot. 

ahu 

eh * 

ee ' aw 6 

00 

*1' 

U|u 

olfflB, 

•1 

ale. 

.1 -1 

•el, . all, ope,« 

71 

food. 

i 

r 

ow 

DIPHTHONGS^ 

u ai 

oi 

''1 

'"I 



1 

Me, 

1 

•101, 

''I 1 

t<pe, ay. 

oil. 


From what ha% f Wn explained of this 
eyetenj of shorthand, the student may 
now be able to write phonetically the 
line, — ’ ' * 

I fit to liv^ that you may be fit to die.'* 

^ In writing this lin^ the firsjb word 
'^£11 he phonetically exprgito’ed by writ- 




A Wofnan's W9rk is never at ahJBnd 
the 
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__ symbol for the letter A, atm 
the dot for^he vowel e after 

it; ^the ^econd wov by writing the 

E^m)ols for /and t without lifting the 

peni and inserting the dolffo^ the shon 

t behind tlm t, and 

rwii _ . . _ ^ 


There are three 
phic writing, — ^th< 


of 

lef fill a 


phonogra- 

alphabetical 


s^lo, in which the syn^ol for eadb in-. 
'dividual consonaift sound is written out 
4n full, and, aU the vowel points in- 
serted; the correspoiJding style in which 
a nubibfft of words of frequent «rcuit 
rdhcc, such as “ and,” ** the,'f and “ that,” 
called “ grammcdogues,” are expressed 
by single letters; and the reporting 
styfe, which, ^cordin^ to Mr. Vitman, 
can be writtennt the rate of 200 words 
per minute, and might be written still 
more rapidly if ^he organs of speoih 
did nq^ forbid man to proaounce % 
greater number of wo^d8 distinctly 
within that time. In the reporting 
style of phonogAphy%very expedient 
is made use of to insure swiftness^vith- 
out endangering legibility. m 

A ^od style of shorthand writing i^| 
seldoS^liunOd by persons adv^ce&ne 
vears ; t&r with age the hand foses’lts 
^xibility, there is a disinclination to 
master prelurinar^ 
occupatioxs of life ' 


details# and the^ 

. ^ _ jecome too exacting 

to allow or a sufficient amount of timo 
b^g devoted to an employment th|^ 
is not immediately produttive.* That 
phono^aiffiy may be ra^tqfed in boy- 
hood is attested b^ the fact thaO in 
man;f newspaper offices the minor re- 
portmg duties discharged^y youti^f 
men still in their teens. The student 
^should therefolb comm6nce«young, anS 
practise daily. If a wqpk is allo^edTto 
pass without practice” it will be neces^ 
sary to go back over old ground, and 
time will be spent in revision which 
H^ght have been dev^i} to the ^qui^ 
ution of fresh knowlnge. 

A few lessons wUi enable a student 
to mastfHLjfoe i^reliminaries, and get 
‘into theTJwresponding style of*phono- 
naphy; but, having advanced so tor, 
Be m^st he content t& labohr patiently, 
and pi^iotise {regularly, until he caui 
write to diotution neatly and freelyl 


^is work jrhen practising this style 
^must be in every sens^horough. He , 
must make himself ccj^lote master of # 
the exvcises given; must commit to 
memory, ^d praotiA) d^ly, the^ists of 
"^ammalogueS” and “fhraseograms,” 
and onust nevey weary in writing to 
'ictation;»and iq this exercise h(i must 
\deavour to be neat and exact in form- 
g his wor(||S, rather than %o be quick 
: getting over the paper. Swift, caro- 
llss practice does no actual ^ood. Inf 
'lis initiatory spractice he must trans- 
iribe in long hamd the exercises which 
le writes in the ^dhographic charac- 
ter, for without doing so ho will not 
improve. It will be better^or hicTir, 
after studying for t^month or two, he^ 
shall be able to write 50 words » 
minuto, neatly, •firmly, and without 
becoming fliinied, than ih write 100 
words in a loese KiSphazard way. 

• Such are the directions which, from 
•ur own experience ^ the study and 
practice of shorthand, we have thought 
it beat to give; but full instruc- 
tions on all necessary matters will be 
fcWml in the “ Phonographic Teacher,” 

“ Manual of Phonqgraphy,” and 'the 
‘^Keporter’s CDuipanion,” published by 
Mr. Bitman, of Bath, and which are all 
thp books required in order to arrive at 
a good working knowledge of shorthand* 
viriting. 

The labour of writing out the,note8 
will be, lightened if the student works 
with two or more friSnds. In a family 
pr in a class thq^e is seldom any diffi- 
culty in finding some one to read to the 

Erjgi broidery, No. S.—Silk 
EMBnoiDEUY is tho mo»t difficult kind of 
ornamental work to explain iy writing , 
the \nodos of &ecuting it are so various, 
ajid sS much of the effect depends on 
minutisB, that it muiit bo seen in the act 
of being worked, for any one who has 
not been taught tho art, to have in- 
telligent ide^f the manner in 
tho very beautiful result js attained. 
The ailh embroidery now so much used 
on rilk jhpsses, ladies’ mantes, &o., Ibid*"' 
tie designs cJ which are generally 
I sprays of lea^s and f'^Ejrs of the 
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natural colours, is all worked in 
same way as tb^rape shawKi so largely^ 
implied from ©.'•inn, that is to say, in 
satm stitch, but Without any stuffing 
under the leavep ; cn^ the,proper min- 
gling and shad( ig of thtj colftiira, so 9 s 
to produce at least an appioxiinati?;n to 
the natural shading ol n flpwer, is j I 
matter so entirely dd'pendent on tl»A| 
taste and vbservation of^the worker^f 
that it is quite impossible^to give anj‘ ' 
specific dinoctions for the work. 

The mateuial to be emurbiderec 
must be itretchedona frame, and Uiepat- J 
tern should be stamped on it befordhand. i 

i. i. *ii; i. ; 1 V 


$ted and elaborate pattern of brai^diAg, 
with the utmost ease, and in one-half the 
time that such a ^ece of work would 
^ke to be done by hand. ' 

' Hint^^ the Practice'of 
ihfusic. — A Slpirough efUciency in 
mufic can ncitl^fer l^^e attained nor main- 
tained withoui^ industrious practice. 
The ‘great mechanical powers of some 
professional performd^s are the result 
of years of laborious application, and 
many artists even c tntinue this applica-^ 
t'on throughout their lives. Knolving 
that music, vnlike other arts, cannot be 
mastered by any less exacting course, 


Furse silk is the most brilliant in colour, ^ they forego alike the pro Jts of teaching. 


butot is' rather closely twisted for work- 
ing ; this, 7iowev6V, may be remedied 
'‘i»y drawing out one of the strands, 
which renders it softer. Floss i^^lk is 
also used, bu<- it is not nearly so durable 
^ the purse 8 ilk; ‘i‘^oscl?e is only used 
in Berlin work. The stitches used are the 
common raised satin stitch without thq 
stuffing, and the slanting satin stitch, or 
Point do Plume. In shading, the lighter 
shades are sometimes worked in stitches 
between the darker ones, to make^tho 
shaibng more gradual, hut tiiis must be 
seen to *be underst(?bd. i^oint Russe ii 
a stitch used in embroidery on lecther, 
such as slippers, cigar cases, &c. ; the 
‘pattern is stamped on the leather, and 
the tracing perforated with small helps 
^ through which the needle passes, and 
* the,p&tern appears like a rather long 
" phdn stitch; this^^stitch is also used 
with ingrain silk on muslin. ^ 

0* WOHSTBD 

• » ♦Mini ^4' '“erino, &c., may be 
classed as a kind of embroidery, and the 
drawing of pattenis for it to ornament 
babies' cloaks, dresses for little children, 
cushions, and other fancy articles, was 
formerly a very nice as well as a very 
tedious art ; they cfin now be stampea 
by machinery in a few minutes, and 
instead of carefully sewing «n ove^ row 
-iif-l-tljd, and watching tjm turning of 
all comers ^\o keep them nat and pre- 
vent the work from ripping, the worker 
^ cairnow, by the application of a very 
" simple piece of mechar^pm to the sew - 
ing machioei^eoute tb^ most compli- 


„ar\d thp recreation offered by otiier 
studies, in order to dcih>te the whole 
day to practice, writh the view to main- 
taj^ the highest possible efficiency of 
i^ecutioiv As few amateurs ar«, how- 
ever, able to devote so enany hours of 
each day to the practice of music, it is 
important to kneV tho%ost economical 
systeip of using what time can bo set 
I apart for that study. Three hours 
^aily should at least be taked (four 
.nonrs A ould be better) if ,«fe^uate 
proiiciency in good music be aimed at. 

A portion of the time may be takq^. 
early in the morning, and the other 
portion at a later period, — nottoo late in 
tihe evening, for the writer has observed 
that late practice is with some a cau^o 
OTslceplessrv'.ss. Children should never 
practise except under the guidance of a 
parent or govemeso. 

What should be miactised.^ -As 
important oi^alificttiions are aimed 
at by l-he pianof«iPio**tiident, viz., ^ 
muscular anility^ facility in 
mu%c at Sight, ^ and a tasteful style, 
the practice should be arranged »wit5i a 
vioyr to their acquirement. Muscular 
power practically comes first, and -it 
should be sought for in a vigorous 
]Jractice of' scales ^nd other exercises, 
and of certain gymnastic methods, with 
or without the use of BUct, Ayy entioTis 
as the “Digitorium.** ^xercibes which 
are found to makb the hardest work 
should he principally chosen. Th 
Daily exercise’^ and ^tudis ds la 
i)6loeitd of Ozerny, the sealez of Kslk- 
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%bi«lh%eh Vnd the filler exercises l^et accordu^ to tAe time of eadi move- 
H^tz Schmidt may he named fment, wheAer of two, three, four, or 
amoi^ the best for fAe purpose ; ivhile more beats in a bar. J 
gi(fte of Cramer, Hertini, and^elle't A “grand pian^* of horizontal 
wiH be found improvr^g stuoies iki form fs the best for all purposes, 
stylo, tasCp, and exp|es8ioh,^— qualities. Avoid a cOmmon"ii?sti:%ient if you do 
however, which '')iu^'<j>e ao<fuired by v not wish to ruin your touch and spoil 
the study of the caapdAitions to wnich ' you) ear. And; as practice on an ill- 
they are intended io t|[ead. An)houP ^ned in&trume'.it is nothing short of 
doily should be £uven t6 vigorous exeii^ torture, be careful not only, to work on 
^cisesof the former sort, and the student a good piai2o, but to have it kept in 
-.should wdfk ^away without^ mercy, ^od tiine. Once a month will not b(^ 
The* neat point to be attended to p too ofto'^for the tuner to at^nd. 
mghUreadmg ^ and it may^ soon be ac- > Mubic-cop'yino, except in ^e study 
quired by da^y playing tnrough half a |fof4iannony, is not ^0 be lecommended, 
dozen new f^iceB of a rath^er easy as music is now so cheap, and the time 
description, choosing fresh pieces eveiry.’ may bo better spent at thpv pianj 2 ,_ or 
day. For tht> attoinihent of t^e third ' even in healthful vAcreatien, whfCh is 
requirement, tasU (or style), the pupil important to the pianist, for he has to^ 
should set apart-the remainder of his or develop muscular as well'^as mental 
her time in practising lessons given^by pow^s, and health is therefore to him 
the mdsic-maeter, and according to a primary consideration, 
directions and example. It will be , Loss df' Appetite.*^ There 
found most useful to toke a few lessons are two causes for loss of appetite — the 
in the theory of music — harmony or ^excessive use of 8tim«ilants and violent 
composition, — a quarter of on'’ hour mental emotions. Those who are con- 
beings sufficient for any exercises on^ stitutionally delicate are very liable to 
this* ^,1 this complaint, &nd such persons should 

The student should remembea!: tha^ld observe strict regularity in their meals, 
vndage, “Practice makes perfect,** and »Fny heaven ;ve be not scant qf meat or 
dy his industry justify his teacher in. mirth,” Scott. 

leading him on to the highest class of Walking exercise is essential to the 

music, iltstead of the poor rubbish maintenance of a proper appetite, 
which is advertised in the ^public jour- Taking wine or other stimulants in 
^Is ; and when he exberiences tufo the forenoon or before dinner is hUitful, * 
enjoyment of the elevated works of and ought to bo avoided, and four 
Bach,' Mozart, Benlhe^n^ and Mbn- hours ^it least sho-ld elapse between 
delstphn, dt the delightful thoughts of the period of each meal. The appetite 
such composers as Weber, Dussok, 'may be improved by taking half a 
Chopin, Schumann, Beifiiett, and spoonful of bitters in a nf ahnr^ 
Heller, he will be thankful for the a short timo before medl?."' Uumihe 
training he has received^ and ^cj^ice in any form or x)cpsine wine will be 
*^t the industry whiclf has placed him found very elfective'*in cases of dis- 
beyond the^ temptation of the flimsy ordered digestion, and fresif air, regular 
style which gratifies the diLal;ory exercise, and strict temperance, ore the 
(fmateur. best means of alleyiating or checking 

* The Metronomfl^^Mi «bell will be loss of appetite, 
found of great ser^k^ in the acquire- Hints on Poultry, 

ment of c^ect time in perfoiniance. The Domestic Duck. — Dud^'- 
It mayy^f^ used at first only in the of no small*'*importance in rural eco- 
easiest pieces, but eventually with more nomy, and no poultry-ydrd, however 
elaborate compositions. It should oe well appointed, can oe considdred^ 
remdmbdi Ijnst the bell strikes on the 'complete without them*^ They are 

flint beat f'each bar, and it should very prolific^ The eggs are much 






\ / noi he Jury ai a Goosi'^ Trial\ 

g|^l)9foTe sitting, and when veil whii^ would < 
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r of 2g™ which would oiherwue 
be lost, axn Hiey obtiun abundance of 
young grass and oth^ herbage. The* 
advanto^s of a stubine-field, boweveif 
are nof alw^ tojbg had, but whpre this 
qpcurs th^kitckeU'^arlJ^ may be made 
aya^ble. In autumn the geese may 
^e turned intoTit without the danger 
^ their *doing* any serious damage; 
out they ought to be fed/)ccasionf^y 
on boiled potatoes, bruised up with 
bran, or the result of their foraging 
for thdiAelvgs in the kitcnen-gt^en 
win not bo pjoductijnof «ny ad- 

Goblinob in June and July will 
fatten without any food bwohd^hat 
they can gather foii^ems^es m the 
stubble- fi^ds; but if it be necessary ta 
hasten the process they must be sup- 
plier with additional nutnTnent for that 
purpose, suc^^ as potatoes and turnips 
I bruised with meal, and they should 
thus be fed once a day. There are 
Various methods of fattening geese, but 
the simplest and best is nutritave food, 
and in abundance. 

• Tub modkb 'of obamming adopted 
in France, Poland, and other countries, 
pe all morq^ or ^ess crueh besides 
ueing injurious, for the fat of the 
goose under such forcing measures be- 
edmes rank, and the flesh unwhole* 
some. The goose will become suffl- 
cTently fat if kept in a coof^n a^ 
dork place, and supplied with a^ nyich 
good add nutritiousefood as it will eat. 
The foreign geese which have been in- 
I'troduced to Hiis country are the 
Guinbse Goose, the white 
Goose, the' hlack-lego^ Chinese 
Goos^, the Hong !^ng Goose. All 
these breeds are good, andjyell worthy 
to diave a plhce in the poultry-yard. 
But |here is one which vastly excels 
Ihem, and to which ^we shall now refer, 
without any attempt to describe the 
numerous 'yirieties of the goose which 
are wild, and which it is we 
of the naturftflst to attend to. 

The Toulouse Gooss.^This fine 
bird is by soi^ understood to be«the% 
unmized and jmmediate descendant of 
we wild goossfproperly so called, while 


•eg|jbl)9fore sitting, add when well 
a^ attended to she will lay and hal 
thieet times in a y w. She begins to 
^y^earlt in Manm, and even ifwardl 
we end of February, i'he period of 
laying mpf be percejored id the circum- 
stance that the gdUseJat |hat title cmarfes 
about straws in it J bill, prompted by 
the development m the maternal in^ 
^inct to prepard a nokt. When this 
kprfuitice is ob^rved it will be found 

t vudent to^imne^he bird, pWiding 
er with a nest for laying iftid hs^hii^ 
w, which should be nuule of straw lined 
with hay, and so formed that the eggs 
will notreadil^fall out, especially when 
the bird turns them. Fifteen ^gs wjll 
be sufficient tl ^lace imder even a large 
bird. The period of incubation is^a 
month, but some of the goslings may 
be hatched a day or two sooner ; it^^ 
however, desmable that *011 we yoimg 
birds be hatched about the same time, 
and to this end as muih core as is prac- 
ticable should be taken to have all the 
eggs equally fresh. When the •brood 
are hatched they ought to be turned* 
out «s>^imy place, 6 helten 9 d alikt 
from cold winds or had weathef ; it 
ris not only unnecessary but nrejudicial 
^ feed them^br twelve hours or so. * 
Their ea^est food ought fb be bread 
soaked iiVmilk, curds, porridge, hofle^} 
greens, boiled potatoes mhwd with bra^ 
dhd such food ought to bq given them 
at a nndeiate temperature, so as to avoid 
the entrance of heak^^ofh, and ^r a 
coujfle of* days at least after oeing 
hatred the goslings ought not to^b^ 
allowed access tq cold wAer, which 
often gives tb«m cramp. , • 

As a general rule, goes<f ought to be 
:«nfiimd as little as^pbssible* If 8 iey 
are aUowed to stroll about the field^, 
•ditches, and*runs of water, they Vill 

J* • i* xT 1 


Grass and water arr|-'^Aeixtial to thmr 
comfort and well-beU^, such grass espe- 
cially as mM be found on damp and 
swamp]ri 2 .i^ant which, howeyer rank 
or coarse it may be, is well adapted ,to 
them. In harvestotime ^he stubble- 
neldf 0 re an excellent pasturage for^ 
them ; they'd)^ there pick up no 8 mA|^* 
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iAn A p^e mc^ Happen to be better Give7\ fJan EaieH^ • 

others regard it merely as a well-grow^^. tif'itidcation, shoA and precise,^ 
specimen of the commol domestic'M cimt. Griffiths is the safe map was 


specimen 

\ goose. It is ^'own as the Mediter- 
' ranean or P]^en^ goose, as well as hy 
the name given above. It is femark- 
able for its imr}6nse Bisn, ami is a most 
valuable addition to our poultry-yar^s. 
The colour of this goosd is a slaty blue, 
marked with barsof broWnandbla^. 
flesh is 8aidc.to be tender and excellent. . 

The Apple. — TherU are nearly 
rl,600 various species of this favourite 
fruit. The tree, which sel\toln more 
than foi'y feet high, attams its greatest 
perfection v^&Splrnted in a strongloiim 
wet soil being prejudicial. An apple' 
t^^;?‘„yhlc^ is old and has left oif bear- 
ing may'oe re^l'ed'by the copious 
'applicatioji of manure to the roots. 
Painting the tree wi^h lime water is 
highly benefleial ; it removes both moss 
and insects, and the tree experiences 
a complete revival. The apple is pro- 
pagated by seed and grafting. In 
propagating by the former method the 
seed should in autumn be placed in 
beds or pots on and below the surface. 
An apple tree raised from seed will in 
five or six years bear fruit Graitiug 
is carried out in 'sprinos generally in 
the beginning of March. The^treos 
are trained as standards or espaliers, 
othe latter being more suitable for garden 
culture. Apples should be pulled be- 
fore%ey are quite ripe, spread out ‘on 
a floor, and when fully ripe they 
may be stored up/* care being taken to 
remove every one showing any sign of 
decay. The fruit is hsed for dessert) 
*'^KiV 7 , 7 ,^^ing jelly, and cider. Vme- 
gar anamaiic acid, used for medicinal 
purposes, are exjiracted from the^ apple. 
The vbest species ore those imported 
from France', Canada, and the norihem 
parts of the TLrited States. . 
Advert 

•iveijthg j^j^^orougHy, 
and be careg^ ^ifta nf fSa ‘ 

duced by dlJferent breedsL^ 
ingW diversity in plu?“* 

Mw «» an 


} map 

an announcement Which, two years ago, 
Covered the hoarmngs and eveh (t^p 
pavenmnt of London streets. Npi 
followed tl.^ inqmry in large bold let- 
t€is^ «Vho»s At length 

the advertiser ^^rev^aled himself as a 
vlealqp in fire-prooE.' safes, and a rush 
^was made to his establishment. . , 

Advertising should be persistent; as ^ 
the sale for any comniodily continpo^ 

S 9 loi^ as its qualifies are set fprib . A 
snirt-maker, who had been in the hal;jt 
of advertising largely, and much to his 
advantage, suddenly withdrew his ad- 
vj^rtisements, in the hope that he was 
sufficiently wel^^knowu.« During tlie 
fi^st year he pursued this plan, he 
saved an expenffiture of £1,200, but his 
piofits during the following year were 
J?,,500 Ids'^ ! I can doge my pffemises 
at anytime,*’ said a friend of ours, a large 
advertiser, and^by advertising that I 
have reopened with a fresh stock I have 
more customers than ever.” 

The I O y . — ^An I 0 D lym be 
Rendered in evidence unstamiied, but 
*thL doc ument must be BtampeKrif the 
acknowledgment of the debt is accon^ 
panied with a promise to pay on a ce/^ 
tain day. T!xcept for a gambling debt, 
the amount duo upon an 1 (7(D can be 
recovered by a legal action. 

HQtchJPotch, Summer.-^ 
Favourite^ Scotch Soup^— i^oil a 
gdod-sized^m^lu qt breast of lamb for 
hdl an hour ; take out of Iho soup pot 
half a dozen of the besf. chops, aiiil lay 
them asidb : then boil tbe rest to a ^ood 
ptock. Wash and ciit ipto small pieces 
fop.r^frAhJy pulled young turnips, 
fo^ young oarrets, a dozen youny 
vnions, a good-aized lettuce, and* a 
Bxxlldl bunch of parsley ; ^boil ril these 
in th 9 <Btock one hour. Twenty minutres 
before the^soxprds required cut ups i 
fresh cauliflowej tnd put it in, together 
with R quart of green p^, a pint of 
young beans, and a httle'^^per and 
salt ; heat the chops that'* have been 
lud aside, apd poqj the soup over Ijiem 
in the tureen. A sp^g of mint is mi 
hfmprovement, • * 
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Autumn. 

Two Tr^^ellers. I 0 

Hiioxo the highland rcmd a llaYellGr 
free* ^ A •• 

Came where lljorrl^ate uilink| Hiei 
mouiitain-cliai'/ * 

And shoreward liowfl a glilterinV 
• breadth of ^a, * ^ 

t.andward a vale that waves with 

• yello'^^iin. ^ 

^ • 
i^s he came tcxthe Gate, a full b^t sfil 

* Crept slowly from the liill across the 

bay ; • 

The traveller turned him to the autumn 

* vale, % • • * 

The barque with luffed yards paused 

upon her wpy. * 

m 

Lightly across the road tbre travclly 
stept, • ' * 

And leaning on the grey moss- 
covered watl, • 

Gazed at the lonely hills where filence 
slept, * 

Ana hoard alone the waves resoun^ 

I ^ • 

•And glad of heart was he, fo^ through a 
^ land * • • 

Of fajfcst, freshest beauty he had 
passd4; • 

Had seen the white wave^.urling'on^o 

• strand, • • ^ 

The sunbeam strik^ far thro^igh 

valleys vast, m ^ ^ 

llaf heard th^secona brood of finchgs 


happy h^art! Then why the bitter 
tears ^ • 

That brim his eyw and bum upoji 
h js face ? ^ 

“ Let plenty reigg\j* cries, “for years 

• and ^earf^ # 

And peace and love inhabit tliis dear 
plaqp ! 

4 * 

”My gamer’s bare! My sickle idly 
borne,* 

My^ife a formless wrer^ upon the 
shcA! 

My heart dead to all othej»’ — I but 

• mourn * - • 

Lost love — ^lost love — ^lost love for 
evermore ! ” * JT 

Along the mountain road a man that 

* ^veeps • 

Unknowing and* unknown pursues 
his way^ 

To unnamed shores a white-sailed vessel 
sweeps, ^ 

Nor o’er again is seen upon that bay. 

D. MURRAY SMITH. 


The Month c/ September. 

A quiet autumn eve. The sun was flinging 
deepening shadows on the purple 

^nd, save the vespers happy birds weM 
siuKing, 

* Or the I'amt slieep-bell, all was hu91h*d an^ 
still." • 

Uev, R. H. Raynet, MiA. 

The name Septeiflber, which signifies 
^ the seventh ijiionth, has become iu- 
appropriate since M’^e altered oui calon- 


TheLMtiHaas/ninM in twitterfaic * - ■ ycaB^bw 

January instead of in March; and thU 



• • • the 

• e "'"'"■y*’"' 

And now he cheers reapers at their 

work ; • 

The ^gatfiering he prays ma^ plen- 
teoRS Ae, * « 

Blesses the children ’neath the sheaves 
^ * that;lurk, • * 

The^Biitl^lillp girl that gleans I 

maideul^fr \ J 


the tenth montJ 
and last nibnth of the year, ^ 
Septembers is usually a fine aSii!C^ 
plei^ant month, particulArly in the 
earlier part of ik; but after the autuQuial^ 
equinox, whiA takes p^ce on the 
f3rd, the wefeer is often wet and 
stormy for a ifw do vs. '-’I'his is one ol 
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the busiest months for thf* sportsman^' 
being tho height of the shoodng season/ 
,Rnd the com-isv'lds, which so lately 
' echoed back onl^ the songs and shouts 
of theo reapers,, fe^oynd with the fre- , 
qnent crack oi^thc ro>\4in^-f)icce, arjd 
the call of tho huntpr to his dogs. 
Grouse and blackcock abound on' the 
moors, while tho quail and tho parll* 
ridge seok» refuge in the lately cut 
• stubbles. The wild fruit^‘ are, in their 
greatest psofusion as well as perfection \ 
the hedgerows abound wWi htfW^berries 
just tui*iTir.2 and with the brilli^t 
•scarlet rose nips the blackberry iind 
Jt'o are found in profusion on the 
ht\*rhs a*6l commons, while the ripe 
'^azcl nuts drop ff\im their green husks 
on to iho'soft wood grass, making a 
plentiful harvest for ^ the timid wood- 
mouse and the giacoful squirrel, who 
store up the nuts in their nests for their 
winter provision. 

The Saxons called September Barley 
month, because fhey then reaped their 
harvest of barley. In September, 
1605, the Great Plague was at its 
greatest height in London. In.t^e 
M'cok ending Scptfmber 19th upwards 
of ten thousand perso’ S died in tho 
metropolis alone ; and on the 2nd. Sep- 
t ember in the following year the Grqat' 
^'ire broke out and destroyed a hundred 
parislv ghurches, the Royal Exchang*', 
*'old SJ. Paul’s, and at least two-thirds 
of Ihe city of London. ^ 

Cook’s r*=»ifjndar for Sep- 
‘oason: turbot, 

X — .•-JT;hfl”llIet, eels, cod,^s. haddock/ 


!• Wruit in season: grapes, 

I a^icots, plums, nectarines, appleo, peb^s, 
^elon^ figs, quir^es, filberts, iiazel 
nuts. J 

Gard^rfer’s Cjijilen^^ar for 
I Septenioerat-The early crop of 
f p^tr.toes^Will sflbiRthat they^ are ripe 
about this time, b^the decaying of the 
^aulfii. They ^should be taken up in 
ary weather and car^Tully stored in a 
dry cellar, covered witlj, styew, or .put 
in small pits with straw and ear^." 
Oniors will* also be ripe j they must be 
pulled up an(} dried on the "ground for 
a few days, then stored in a cool dry 
place where they have plenty of air. 
Biant v'ut cauliljowers ip a shelteied 
spot, also cabbages in every spare place. 
Tike up carrots and parsnips as soon as 
tl^ir leaves begin to look yellow. 

, Earth up- celery and winter spinach, 
and gather all tho seeds that are 
ripe. Gather carefully the apples and 
pears intended 'for winter use ; lay 
them, gently on tho apple racks, and 
sec that they have neither damp spots 
^por bruises on the peel, or they will 
not kee^^. Nuts must als6t/e stored in 
a ary airy place. » Those trees whose 
fruits hav^i jbeen gathered may now b j 
' pruned, porticularly tht/- smaller fruit 
trees. This is also a good tiqjo to form 
.aushroom beds. In tho flower-garden 
'pgin the ploting of the early spring 
bulbs, such as lilies, crown imperials, 
“ 'ils, and oved the earli- 



, . grouse, 

:i:^tJiP-rtndge, hare, wnld drack, plover, 
quails, rabbits. • 

YEGETAiiaES in season : artichokes, 
peas, beans, cabbages, fettuce, endive, 
cauriflowera, leeks, cuci^bers, radishes, 
dlot^ tomatoes, vegRablc marrov^, 
nusiireorafl, ^ w 


snowdrops, ^al'bjils, an 

le a^ved 

Tj'f3 

0 ’ VUh' 

^ r after they 

are taken up. ^ ' * 

H^nts on ’Pickles.— Some 

icKiSaafEvKSS 

gi^cen colour, almost brighter than tho 
pickled vegetable ftself possessed wW 
U^ite fresh, or even wMen'growa'ng un- 
I (rer the most favourable tlrcumstance^, 
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iong, a small green cueftmber cut into 
slices about half an i^h thick ; put « 
these intp a pan of briim, strong enough 
to float an ^g. L«^th^ lie for*threo 
da)r8> stirririg t!hcm eGfth day, then 
^lace ^hem in an^cnamcllcd preserving 
pan, with )iine leaves under and over 
I th«^, pour in the brinp in which they 
have been sjpeped, und C(#5rer them 
closely t(kprevent the steam escaping ; 
set them^o^er a slow fire, mtt do not ' 
allow them to Imil ; when they becomo 
a green colour, drain th^^tfflTugh a 
sieve anM let them i^ifiain till the other 
Pull a.Bui*! * 


, All vegetables, when subjected to th^ 
infiu^n^o of heat, lo^ a considdhable 
■ povtiSn ofHbeir natural colouring ^at- 
tei?{ or it ^unde^oes soiie chemical 
change, wKJph reldeirMe cbftiv faded 
and sometimes witSbrJp .fi app»ran()e!i 
if therefore pickles ^ust be bright , 
green, they must be Coloured, and^he 
mdst common wayl in wliich that was 
d^ne ^as b^^ttmg them lie in ^ cop- 
pvwessel. The* vintgar with which 
they wero covered absorbed Some por- J 
tio» of the ‘copper, and gase a green 
tinge (which, however, was nighly poi- 
sonous) to the pickle. So many acci- 
dent# occurred from tl^ use ofVhe8c*j 
green pickles tftt the fashion declined, 
and makers who advertise pickles have* 
•ceased to mention their green colour 
ouo of their recommendations. ^ 

I'he vegctahlet intendedr for pickling 
are in most cases put either into salt or 
strong brine for aVew diys, to extract 
some of the fluid which all yegeta];)lcs 
contain, and which would so much 
weaken fhe vinegar that it would have 
to be rencw'sil^in a. very short Jtime^ 
Vinegar fBr pickles must be the beff 
Fr'noh white wine vinegar^ ^d the 
spikes, (-which skould be the* Jest and 
freshest tha*. can be procured) may be 
tied up in a 'fikislin Bag and boiled in 
the vinegar until all the fkivour has 
beeif extracted by it. An enanellecf pan 


is the bd&t and safest thine,to^boil an}% 
strong acid in^ MixdlF^ickleB undik 
vnrious0names, such as piccalilli, Capt! 
tV' bite’s pickles, •mixed pickl^, &c.,# 
can bo procured at a very small cost, 
ilTid those maae b); Crosse & l^aekwell. 
Lazenby, and others, ar^ so good tha| 
y la'Bot^vorth while to* buy ve^tables 
fo|’ the puipose pf home pidkling ; but 
in country, where there is a largo 
gai'i^n and a good supply«( vegetables, 
some of them may be ih§do with very 
little trouble into exceedingly good^nd 
wholesome, pyisS'^s.^ We shall give a 
ftV tried receipts, which may soiVe as 
examples for all. 

Pickles. — Tfte half a pint 
’ of half-grcpwn FfenBh beans, as nearly 
of the same siz^ as possible, a dozen 
gherkins, each from*two to three injehes 


ingredients are ready, 
white cauliflower into In 
it in strong brine, together w'ith half p 
pint of onions, the size of tnarbles, 
peeled,# a dozen ffesh chilis (scarlet), 
or a few scarlet capsicums; let them 
remain three oi«four days, then arrange 
them in pickle bottles with the green 
p'pkle already done interspersed in a 
tasteful manner through them. Boil 
|is much good vinegar as will be suffi- 
jCient to fill up ,th# -bottles, -with some 
•whl^e. allspice, white pepper, bruised 
ginger, mace, mustardvseed, and slices 
of horseradish. ^ When the vinegar 
festes -pery strong of these spices strain 
it carefully (unless they have been tied 
kin a bag as already recommended). 
^ LetAhe vinegar stand till cold, thcili^ll 
the bottles and cork securely. • 

To MA^E Indian^ Pickle (com- 
municated by a native of India). — 
Pyll a while cauliflower into hrancncs, 
i•peel tho stalk and sliec it ; slice a small 
wliite cabbage, a ciicumbefp*Ji aozen”' 
onions, a#d six tomatoes ; add six cloves 
of garlic, one dozen shflots, a dc”*'U 
•capsicums, half (# pint of Freflch beahs, 
some Radish pods, and a large handful 
of Etpraphd horseradish. Lay all these 
vegetables in a pan, *and pour over 
them strong boiling brine. Let them 
lie half an htftir, then drain ofTAf'Q, , 
brine, and dry them in the sun, or in a ' 
cool oven. Boil ome gallon o^ vinegar 
with four ouncca of pounded black 
pepuer, four ounen of pounr^d wbiio 
pepper, two ounefs of pounded '■hilis, ‘ 
?i^o ounces of pou Med gingei'> ^ne ounce 
6t pounded clove I, four ounces of muft % 
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_ [aced in a cool 8ituati<|D, i 
cess knofu the spi|ituc|is 


fefmentatioii will take place, byiwhl 
the, liquor will b5 greatly plrihed# 
'Irhen this fermentationjias sufsided, 
the* spirits presribei musb be added, 
and the cafk lill^gij^A)^ bun^d. The J 
last part of the pr^ess is the racfftn^, " 
For this purpose t^ cask ought ^0 b^a 
pegged in abo^ six sweeks or twa 
months, in order that the dearness of 
flt^fiontenlbsips^ be ascertained^ and if 
It appear Jthat the^ine is* bright and 
clear, it* must be carefully raclt^d (IF 
from the lees into anotheilCask ; and if 
it do not appeittsufficiently transparent 
on^ the first racking, the wine ought to 
be*racked a B^>ond orathird tinfb, aft^r 
resting sufficiently long after the pro- 
cess has been gone through. The wifto 
ought to be bottled in clear, settlSid 
weather, and as soon as possible aftoj it 
has been fine j, and the bottles ought 
to bo perfectly, clean and dry. The 
best kind of corks should be used, as 
there is not only no economy in pur- 
chase cheap corks, but no incon-tj 
siderable danjjer of spoiling the wine. • 
Various methods are einpld^ed^f 
improving home-made wines which 
seem to require it. 'J’he tefj^es of the i| 
sweet b(^ affd the peach,* kernels of 
fruit, alm*:^|^s, cloves, ginger, &c., are 
used to impart to it both flavour ana 
perfume; brandy is inixftl wit^ it S 
^ve strength; and bruised fkisins soaked 
in spirits are emploj^sdiBiai improve the 
liqi^ whefi it is flat. • 

luving mad^ these general observa- 
tions, we shall now present (Pur rea^rs 
. with some siniple directions for making 
a few of the best home-mafle Viims, 
,Bbd Cuhbant WjNfi. — thilty- 
six pmts of the fruit, and one pint (ft 
^jraapbernea, TMix with them twdity 
pints of water. When these hams .fer- 
dlented, add twenty ^unds of go(^ 
sugar ; and after ^ine is cashed, 
two pints ofj^ndy or whisfty without 
► any 8pefi-.*i3a[av(mr. ^ 

itxD Gooseberry ‘Wdib. — Ti^e 
equal quantities of srateraand bruised 
nruitf apft ^ egery twenty pints of 
the mixture ^d fifteen pounds of loa|^ 


jfcgar add one pdftnd of sliced hcetroot. 

> when ferj|<bnt('d, put into the cask a 
quart or more of brandy or flavourless • 
whisky. 7 « 

A G90D Wine of mixeo Fruits.— 
Take cqu%)[ fnegsiA^ (#water and fruit, 
Sticli as white, black, 4^r red currants, 
ras^iDcrries, cherries, strawberries, and 
gooseberries; bruise, strain, and fer- 
ment the juice, ad^ig fifteen pounds 
of sugar for,'3very t^iity gillons of the 
liquor. • A handful of sweet marjoram* 
and a guirter of a pound of finger will 
give flavour •hnd perfume, ^dd two 
quarts of brandy prjvlflui^yfbut do not 
put any flavouiing. 

Damson Wine. — G athe^tlmSJA’uit 
dry, weigh and dffd' to 

every eight pounds of fruit add one 
gallon of watery boil the water, pour 
it oif the fruit seiilding hot; let it 
stand two da^s ; tlien draw it off, put 
Lit into a clean cask, and to every gallon 
of liquor add two and a half pounds of 
%ood sugar ; fill the task. It may he 
bottled ()fl‘ after stiinding in the cask a 
year. On holtliiig the wine, put a small 
qimp of loal‘«iiJaTinlo every bottle. 
•CbrEiiHY Wine. — Gather the cherries 
when quite ripi'. lAill them from llicir 
stalks, and pi?ss them through a hair 
siev^. To every gallon of the liquor 
add two pounds of lump sugar finel)^ 
beaten, stir all togetlier, nndput it 
itfto a vessel that will just mkd it^ 
When it has done fermenting, fton it 
very clsse for thre^ mouths, and tnen 
bottle it off for use. 

Black CiibiPiiy Wine. — Boil for an 
hour six gallons of spri ng wftt(*r, 
on twenty-four pound.? oflSniised black 
cherriis pour the boiling water, and 
stir them well together ; after they 
ha'^ stood tVenty-four mours, strain 
the liquor through a cloth, and to every 
gallon add two po^ds of sugar ; then 
mix it W'cll and let it stand a day longer. 
Pour off tlyj clear liquor into a cask, 
keop it close bunged, and whfti finCa# 
bottle it off fiTr use. ^ 

Raspberry Wine. — Brmse the fruit 
and put the jifce into a cask, bus^ it* 
(iose for forty- light houis^after wm^ 
open the bung and close, it up again in 
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two da^s. It may bottled off in 
three months. ^ \ 

BlackdeuuyJWine. — Pat the ripe' 
' fruit into a yo^cI of wood or stone, 
'with a cock in itT Pour on the fruit as 
much boiling wat^.as will cbver it, 
and as soon the h;!at '^ill allow, 
bruise tho fruit with the hand «il| the 
berries are broken. Let thep remain 
covered till they begin to rise toward^ 
the top, wlyeh wft;^ be in throe or four 
tlays; then draw' off the <hear/>part of 
*he liquor, into another vessj(t], and to 
every ten quarts add one poundoA svgar, 
Stirling in, and let it stand a 

week or ten days t4 w ork, then drai^ it 
off J^hroiigh a jolly-bag into a large 
vessa»^- four ounces of isinglass 

for twelve' hoiirarin a pint of white 
w'ine, and then boil it till dissolved 
over a slow fire. BoiKogethcr a galloft 
of tho blackberry 'j nice with tho dis- 
solved isinglass ; pour all into tho 
vessel, let it stand a few days to settle, • 
and draw' it off and keep it in a cooV 
place. 

MuLnp.RUY W’ine.— T he mulhenies 
ought to be gathcr ^l when they are 
just turning from red to black, ar4 
W'hcn they are quite free fiorii dew or 
moisture. When gathp^^cd, let thent 
he spread loose on a cloth or a «lcan 
floor, and let them lie for twenty-four 
^oiirs. Then, having put them into a 
propgr- vessel, squeeze out tho juio'*, 

* and drain it off fiom the seeds. Then 
boil a gallon of water for each gallon 
of juice; skim tho^W'ater, and add some 
cinnamon slightly bruised. To each 
gallon add six ounces of white sugar- * 
"Tatidy finejw powdered. Skim and 
strain W'hen the liquor is settled, and 
add to it more ol the juice. To every 
gallon of the liquor add a pint of white 
or Bhenish w'inu. Let it stand to settle 
in the cask five or six days, thcn«lraw 
it off and keep it in- a cool place. 

Apricot Wine. — Wipe clean and 
cut t\>'clve pounds of apricots; boil 
thibm in two gallons of water till the 
water has i nbibed th(^ flavour of the 
fruit ; then strain tho pquor through a 
haii^Bicve, and to each Muart of it put 
six ounced^ Iff loaf sugip^; then boil k 


a(|p&in, skim, and pour it into s n earthen 
'‘Vjsself Next ijay bottle it 'sflidr 
imo e^ch bottle ^mt ff lump of sagar^ 

^ Mr|pb Wine. Let a gallon of 
Diuisbb grapes and a gallon df wift<^, 
mixed Togcthffr, stand ihr a week witn- 
01 ' t being lti'rrc4j^theA!drawfit off, and 
1' tf*’ ^'no gallon liftthe' wine add three 
pounds of sugar, wt it into a suitable 
IvessdlT, and do not^ung it till the fer- 
mentation ceases. ^ 

Hints on Cjdf-r* and 
Perry. — Cidp-r. — 'itcd-3treal<t*d»- 
pippips, gennetings, goldeu 'pippins, 
&c., are all w<^ll adapted for tho luakiftg 
of cider. They ought to he so ripe 
as to ‘be easily shaken^from the tree. 
The apples luu^t in the first place 
bo bruised or ground very small, and, 
when reduced to pulp, put into a 
hojr bag and squr'czed in a cidcr-press 
yo extract all tho juice; the^ liquor 
is'^then to be 'strained through’ a fine 
hair sieve into a cask carefully imri- 
fled ; tho pulp </s to *00 mashed with 
a little w'arm water. In order to make 
^the liquor “ w'ork kindly ” beat a little 
honey, three whites of eggs, ^nd a 
'i^le fleur together ; put ihese ingre- 
dients into a fine rag, and f^t them 
hang down^by a string into the middle 
of the cidc''*cask ; then / .it in a pint of 
new ale yeast warmed, and let the 
liquor clear itself from drosi; five or six 
u^ys; after ^khis draw it off from tjio 
lees into a «'omaller cask, or bottlo it 
if more conve^iyiint or desirable. ^ It is 
proper to obser^ \hat apples of supe- 
rior quality and flavour product tho 
btPdngest cider, and that'^in making this 
liquor, summer and ‘winter fruit must 
never bo mi^.ed togethefl' 

To*Finb Cider.— For this purpose, 
isinglass must be used, and lifTfe 
muf.tard in it will prevent the cider 
from becoming sour. In order to-in#-* 
pn>ve'’botb the appearance and tlr* 
flavour of cidei^ take for a hogshead 
a gallon of good brandy^^f an ounce 
of cochineal, a pound and 

three pounds of sugar-canfly; braise 
tbbm all together in a mortar, and 
infuse them m the brandy for^a dey oy 
4wo; then mix the whble 'tflth tho 
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<!iA€\9t()p it up|clos| and let 
f 0 r fiw or six amnthf. 

Ppruy. — T his Ij^uor is mi 
ve%r8 id tho s^e way as cidc 
IS (also fined m .the saiie waj 
pears miut be ^iteijv. 
is that wnich is*fbMt fftied t J be 
and tho redder thewears are the better. 

To BOTTLE CiIeII^AND PEflnY.^ 
Ilolh of these p^uors *when bottled in 
wivin should be aljpwcd to 

»lM)come flS^y being left a day or two 
undorked^ If the liquor* has i^ecogie 
feoo flat in the cask, an<j^may soon bo 
required for use, let a small lump or 
two of sugarscandy bo put into each 
bottle, four^r five i^isins, o% a small 
piece of rav^eef ; any of these articles 
will much improve the liquor, and mjke 
it brisk. It should be well corked gndi 
wired, and kept upright in a. cool placn. 

Poultry. — The •Tuiikby. — Tho 
value of this bird renders it unnecessary 
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for us to offer ftiy apilogy for present- I rows obtain a supply of slugs, snails, 

ing to our readers some detailed account * ’ — 

of it 

Tlfi? origin of tho turkey was longjt 
matter of ckAibt, but it has jmw l^on 
ascerteflned that it is to AmcricTi wo^we 
this valuable addition to oor domestic 
fowls. It im supposed t\^avo been* 
first dotiosticatcd by the Spaniards, 
after theIKdiscovery of hfexico, and 
nrobably before the yea# 1626, and^o 
nave been introduced int* this Country 


in 1^30,* It thercforoj^aibcen kn^wn 
to us for Ijie long ^ffiod ol 340 y%irs. 

fhe wild turkey was formerly ail in- 
habitant of C Aiada and of various p«its 1 
of the United States. It is now to be 
found chiefly^n tho wildgr cegions^of 
Kentucky, Ohio, llliqpis, and Ifldjhno. 
j! 0 ^^ir wild state Ithey arcTmigrlto^ 
birds, and alM>ut the end of autumn jhey 
assemble in great flocks for this purnose. 
jA.ccording to the ba^ fl^the/^a^d 
accounts, these flocks^l mov^^rward 
in the same Airoctf on , seJ^^Sm^ taking 
wing escape enemy or 

make theif way over a river. • 

After arriviM wliere they are to fct- 
itle,^he^ divide into smaa flocks made 
lip of*'cock^, fens, and the youngft 
birds. Theif food consists of beeciN-- 


beetles, flies, as w^ell ns 
Js and lizards. 

Domestication appears to have pro-* 
duced much diversify of colour in tlfo 
turkef ; wp ha^e black, grey# \\bit<*, 
^opper-cOlourf br&zf^and biowii. Of 
all these, the black tiirkoy is decidodl.; 
th(f best^ It IS more hardy than any 
^thcr, more easily reared, and with 
X)roper feeding, qjii[f>kly i^uires flesh 
and grpws Ihrgcr than any other variety# 
The Noiifolk buked arp greatly c»- 
teomcll.^ Tiiis celebrated kind is said 
to have been produce^} by jv^^sross with 
ttfe original wild breed f but many of 
those produced in Ireland arc quite 
equal in bulk to thos e qC. and 
probably for similai'^lffisons. 

No birds are more profitable to the 
totf^ger than tifikeys. They can do a 
great deal in providing themselves with 
food, and fesago for themselves about 
the lanes, and in dry ditches and hedge- 


and worms, altbougif it must bo admit- 
ted that their love of grain renders them 
very troublesom^o tho farmer. 

JL'ho apprda^ of the laying season, 
which is usually in^e month of March, 
•is indicated the liveliness of tho hen 
an(b tho peculiar cry which she fre- 
quently utters. Tho bird ought to be 
provided with a nest, having a piece tff 
Ojialk in it of tho form' of an o|y; to in- 
duce her to commence layiiij^ in itP 
Sometimes, however, this proves to bo 
diflicult. The instHictivo habit of see k- 
ing a scLTot und concealed place for 
this purpose leads the hen to escape and 
select her nest at ^ distaa co. to whiv-a 
she rgtires to dcposif her eggs, exercis- 
ing no small degree of cunning in her 
efforts to escape notice^ Tho spot is 
frdlxuently so secluded that the bird 
^us 4 be w'atched as she makes her way 
to it. If she is not discovered and 
brought back, together with lier eggs, 
to a more secure retreat, she may fal/ 
a victim to the fox during her incula.* 
tioD, and her «gs or yougig ones may 
be destroyed 1 # vermin. 

The turkey jays generally everyday; 
t)r every seco'^ day, and^the number 
of eggs is fri ja fifteen to, twenty. The 
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scribing the sxtTk and stars — “tlL ^ 
never-dying li^W’— by the aslistaiise 
of the primitijfe “dips” commonly in 
use in ii^s doy, was a thoroughly cha- 
>>acter istic ^ne. ^ut, had he Jived in 
these instead of cAling tfor ^he 
Ssandles, £lia would probably have 
asked his housekeeper to trim the 
lamp; for tlfcre is very little -literary 
'Irork, or jpdeed '^ork of any kind 
demanding care, now done by candle- 
light. And although astonishing im- 
provements h&ve recently been i)|ade 
in the manufacture of candles (see 
Few wonnssoN CanUles*” page l44), 
the advances attained in the lamp^ 
manufacture fire n# less remarkable. | 
We do not mean to say that in the 
matter of design our lamps surpass the 
graceful Ittcema of Greece and Eon^ ; 
but wheu'^t is recollected ithaytao 
greatdl’ number of “ antique ” mraps 
purchased by English topwts at Hor- 
culaneiun «ad Pompeii fre made in 
Birmin|tham, and done into antiquity 
by a che2.p»chemical process, it will^e 
panted that at least imitative art is lot 
yet dead among us. Bat if (fhr lamps 
are |onei:ally piUar-likp and uninterest- 
ing in fmrrn, .to slDMf me^requintnents 
of*the oils now used for lighting* pur- 
poses, yet in 9ne most important retptef 
they much excel those of early times. 
The beautlM lamps of^truria itfhy, 
perhaps, have given a fight eq^l m 
brightness to that df one of t)ur cald]ps, 
but our singlo-wick lamps give a light 
•aoibright as that cast by seven, ^d in 
^ome cases by ten cosi^leSj Aj|lr a^ter 
all, the power of t^rowing>^ bright 
light, and not the^ quality 
I’ ©Vj 


the ai^ist^k)' by grapi^f ontline, is 
what we «hiefly leoj^fe in a lamp. 

Though lamopdrave been in use firom 
tllfi eaxliest vmesf it lAs only been 
witbiA the dost century that improve- 
ments w^entroduced in their mar^- 
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facture. ^n 1 jSi, Argand invented the 
circular wick, and thereby put an end 
practically to the reign of King Si^co 
as far as lamps wire concerned, and, 
shortly after, hi^br^her suppiementcrl 
►his inve1ition*by acc^entally disco ver- 
inff the efficqpy of a glass cylinder or 
cmmnqy in steadying the larnp-llanic, 
|a creating a draug]^ and diffusing the 
greatest amountyli ligh^ In the be- 
g^inning ^f the present century M. 
Carccl jiade use of clockcirork in edn- 
nectron with lamps for tho purpose of 
ipising the oU; bui thir-»aomplicatod 
appliance was di^arded on the subse- 
quent invention of the “ moderator’ ’ In 
&is lamp, as is well ascent 

of the oil is caused by tho downward 
pressure of a spring and piston, and 
I'reg^ilated or fhoderated — whence tho 
name of the lump — by the action of a * 
wire placed within the tube through 
which the oil ascends. This wire nets 
in such a way that the siip])ly of oil to 
the burner is alwifys equal)Ic, and a 
steady, unvarying light maintained. 

The lamp has received a vigo- 
“yops impuree within the last twenty 
years, during wl^ch time petroleum 
• and paraffiniipils have been discovered. 
Pavaffiue oil affords a cheaper and mueh 
brighter light than candles, and al- 
though its use is attended with danger, 
It is almost universally usc<hy that 
very largo class who, for the, sake W 
economy, are obliged to forego •some 
degree of comfort fhid security. Lamps 
for this oil are made in almost endless 
variety, and tlio cheapest of them can 
bo obtained at a Ijithm^jost. 

Of tho variety oi lamps now in uso 
our limits permit u-s to mention only 
those most I generally demand in 
S(5Cioty, and tlieroforo we shall confine 
|, ourselves to a notice of the best lamps 
for sitting-rooms, Ser the study or office, 
and for outdoor illumination ; and 
those we stake to be respect! velv the 
moderator, Queen’s rcadiifg lamp, 
and the passaw or fixed ^ght. 

The Modermor, — The moderator is 
not liable to Ife put out of order rflhdily, 
♦as tho three .Anovements^or operations « 
required in preparing it for use — 

H 2 
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Mo7uy\is^thi Sin^ of Lov^ as ^ell as of 


pro|ucii,g^ smell oismcfce, thro^XfsSli. 
^olghtriglit andlloaifight, and,«beiivs 
ni^il-exmosive, nuvy be used without 
fear of ^cident. All these advUnta^e? 
are^osslssed by no oihf: oil in equaf 
de^ee. ]^flfe hl^eratjran(]|f*Keading 
Lyaf Bpeim oil was^fofiaerly used; but 
CjLza oil is 8upeiior|o sperm oil, and is 
ofdy ofte-third of tile cost. Paraffine, 
and especially petroleiu%, oils, can never' 
be obtained entirely free smell. 
They are dangerous#) from iSeir read«^4 
nefs to«take hre, and teniblc‘’..3«id«ats 
have happen|d by the inflammable 
vapours that rise from them exploding 
in the reservoirs of lamps. This fact 
alono is sufficient ^o exclude all explo- 
sive oils and inflammable* spirits used 
for» burning in lamps from the house- 
rho]j^ of the educated and the judicious. 

by no means deny that the naphtha, 
petibleums, and *paraffino oils are useful 
|tfbr many purposes in trade and manu- 
facture; blit unl^ scidnce has given 
man a ^perfect control over these dan- 
gerous licmids by rendering them inex- 
p^osive, mey ought to be regarded as 
agents of a nature too treadherous and 
of a eharobter less than sufficiently estab- 
lished to be. admitted within the domes- 
tic circle. Y\thin the laslofew years aif 
oil has been patented called Carctjloil, the 
recommendation of which isi^iaat while 
it^ossesses al^;the good qualities of tiie 
best oil,* it Tmj be burned for yeaii 
before the lamp in which iU is *tised 
requires to b& cleftfifed.* 

Skvings Banks.— ‘the fret 
I'sar/i^gs bank opened irf'this country 
was in the YoEur 1810,. at Euthwell, in 
DflmfiiessbiT;^, and between that year 
and ^847, seventy-eight were in exist- 
ei^cefin different ptrrts of the couptx^ 
In the latter year a Savings Bank Act 
wasjipasBed, when an account '^a^ 
opene^\fi^th the Qommissioners for the^ 
Eeducti-'^ of UlA National Debt, who 
allowed i)^s. lidk per cent, interest. 
In 182b a^ >ier Act v^fenfiasged, in 
which tke int^:i^ . reduced 'to 
£3 ^b. 3ld. per oenuV'^^ And 

* The oils and lamps xn^^tioned in 
rticle may be obtained of oil hpnp nAsuiMe« 


filling with oil, windin^^ up^e spring, 
gnd putting on ‘the cottoif— can be 
cqpily performed. The best of these 
lamps are de luxe ia design and^ oma- 
mcntatidti, and ^Uie rasources of 
painting, mouldirg, an^ casing, on* 
porcelain, glass, and me^, are drt^n 
upon to enrich them. « 

The Queen's JRea^g Lamp is a sine^ 
qua fion in the stii^* the office, or the 
Iftboratory. It ia peculiarlj^ ther lamp 
fcfr studcnte and clergymen. ^It con- 
sists of a metal stand with s cylmaer for 
holding ofh^n ope side, and a bum^, 
with shade, &c., oflr the other. *Tne 
stron^i^ipe which conveys the oil from 
the the stand to the 

wick-tube serves td bind together the 
different parts of the lamp. The por- 
, celain shade around And above rthe* 
burner, and w^hich is open below, pro- 
tects the e 3 ^es against any glare, and at 
the same time tlirows down upon the 
book or the writing-desk a light that 
is at once brilliant and soft. The struc- 
ture of this lamp has been modified by 
' the manufacturers, sc «s,to render it - 
by closing it against accessf by insec^s^'* 
and otherwise adapting it to the climate 
— a suitable reading-laivp for India, tj 
It is made in German silver, brass, 
bronze, and electro-plate ; is light, 
eibgant, and strong ; is easily trimmed, 
and biupoff^ less than the ordinary quan«. 
tffcy of pil. 

• The Passage Lamp is used for a va- 
riety of purposes. The back of its oil- 
cylinder is flat, so as Ip allow of its 
being suspended on walls. Enclosed 
in a glass las^-f*)?), to protect the flame 
IVom the wind, it is admirably a^pted 
for lighting avenues, grounds, the banks 
of ornamental, lakes, &c. ^If the glass 
of the' lanterns is coloured the pica- 
resque effect is of course increaBed.t It. 
is this lamp that kas been used for 
illuminating Wimbledon Camp with so 
much success since its foundation. The 
'7a8sage*Lamp, which i^pipvided with 
a reflector, thipows a liglt as strong as 
that cast by seven candlu. 

* Oi£s. — In the lamps ^ have noticed 
Colza oil is btbned. Thn^ oil is oheap,t 
though not the cheapest ; boniB without 
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» werd|pasAd to enaile cIiyi 
nmks to ^fmt leferred amuil es, 
payable by periodicil instalme^. Jgt 
18l4 the inl^est to depositlrs ras 
altered to £ 3 m(ki. j>er l^ent., And :he 
annual |mouift tcrj^ mv^fited ^aa 
restricted to £^(t. ^ * • \ ^ 

Post Office Savings Bankb.W 
These were establilhe^ by Act m Par- 
liament in 186]/ Deposits of not less 
^than onek^hUling may at anytime bo 


^tuoa 

^hade to a PS^t^lfiiee ^aviof s Bank, and 
may InHs^eased or withdrawn At apy 
nther Post Office Bank.y No one can 
deposit more t^an £30 m one year, or 
£180 in all, eiiclusivo of interest Two 
pounds ten ^lillings^er cent^per an- 
num, or sizj^nce per pound interest is 
allowed, but no interest is given to in- 
dividual depositors when the balance* 
amoui^ to £200. • 

Post Offkib Insur£ncbT — ^Throtign 
the medium of the Post Office, persons < 
of either sex mhy insure. The limited 
ages ore from 16 to 60, and tho [imited 
sums 6rom £20 to £100. The smallest 
instftlfhent received is ^s. No sing)/ 
life can be iJSured for less than £2^oa 
the whblo, but when a life has Seen 
insured for £20, further jrutoance on^ 
l£e same lifnnnay be efife^d till the* 
sum am(^nts in all to £100. 

The mCai^ important features co» 
nected with post-office dn^siirance sfc 
tnese : — 1. If toe purchaseaof a deferred 
life &nuity dies befop toe annuity 
becomes ^j^e, toe '^toe* amount of 
his payments, but without interesf, is 
paid to his executors. 2. When ibe * 
purchaser of an annuity is* unable to 
continue his payments, hf nay eitlfbr 
have his money back jvitoout inAcftst, 
oi'tere a deferred ftimuity ^quivAe^t 
^in amount teethe money he has ]^d. 
•2k On toe death of an aimuitant, Jium 
qgual to one-fourth of*Ms pnuf^w^ 
be paid to his representatives, y/laimed 
wiflun two yejrs. • 

The |bllov«m^ table n^senls nine 
different medes of toe premium 

on one particulttmnsurance.^ A man 
prVoman atine ^e offthir^ may 
msure dSlOOA fiia or her survivors Sit* 
tfie death o^^itoer of tbFm» — 
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d. 

I 

2,^7 
<r 13 0 
0 4 4 
0 2 2 


1. By a single paym<9nt of . 43 

2. By an annual payment for 

life of . , if . 

3. By*aai»rter!iii, ^ 
nA. Byamontnly 

6. By a fortnightly „ 

6. %y on an^al payment, 
s unto the insure reaches 

60 years, of . | . 

7. Byaa quarterly payment, 

toe insurer reaches 
oD year% of . 

8^ By a monthly pa{nnor/.,^'S 
until toe intfUAr reaches 
60 years, of . . . 0^^,^ 

9. By a fortnightly 

until toe insurer reaches 
60 years, of . . 0 


2 13 10 


0 15 0 


2 6 


Persons of either sex may purchase 
annuities ofviot more than £30, and for 
lives from ten years old and upward. 
LTwo persons may purchase an annuity 
^on their joint lives. iDeferrod annuities 
form part of the scheme. A man aged 
30 may purchf^9ft>4^ deferred annuity of 
«18. to comSience on his reaching toe 
age of 60, for one immediate payment 
«of £24 3s. 4du or an annual payment 
of £1 8s. 4d. Or a man aged 30 may 
p^ircihase a deferred allowance of 
£2 7s. 3d. per month, to commence whefr 
h# reaches the age of 60 by a^,7yment 
of Ss. per month until he reaches todtf 
age. A husband and wife may each 
be insured to the fill amount of £100, 
and may each j)urchaso an annuity of 
£50, or a monthly allowance of £4 3s. 4d. 
Persons whose liv et* »trp ir.>yired through 
toe Pj^st Office haveTrovornment secu- 
rity for the payment of the premiums. 

To ColliBCt and^Ppesepve 
Specimens of Plants.— To 
tonne what is called toe h ^rtua siccus or 
herbariim various •methods are em- 
ployed, but toe following is recom- 
mended as toe most himplo. 

The articles f quisite for the purpose' 
consist of a dozln quires o^smooth soft 
paper of a large^ize, six boards of about 
^ inch in tlufimess, and four irdb or' 
lead weights, t^o of toem^bout thirty 
pounds, and toe two others, about half 
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y, and clling^the damn^aper/ 
e kept feAjs for years quile fr^h 
ir by this iimple mode of diPyin^. 
^rce orjbur day^he plants ^i«i 
ited ^oidd bcltaxA out) together- 
fi tha papo|*iTL ^ich they have 
ift deposited, and laid in fresh paper 
ith yiree or four sleets between every 
two plants, andvtho* heard and weights 
laid upon them as befOTe. This process 
must be continued till# t]»Sr‘^lanta*^ • 
perfectly dried. Each specimog isJbhefT 
t# be*placed on a sheet oi ’dry pape^, 
along with a^nomorandum of the name 
of the plant, the plaoo and time at 
which’ it was gathered, ihe charactcr^of 
tlfe Boi?from wliich it w^S taken, and 
any other particulars tending to illus- 
tAto its character and history. 

•Presuming the process of drying to 
ke.satisfatk^ori^ canied out, the next 
business of the collector's the 
Akrangembnt op h*»s Specimens. — 
To this end he must procure a quan- 
tity oS writing or printing paper, of stout 
quality and large size, five or six^teets 
tf wnich ought to be ^tched into 
h^ured covers. Let a simcieipt quan- 
tity of large post writing-paper, cut into 
half-Bhee\of folio size, be in readi- 
ness. Eac0 plant is thcnib be nlaced on 
one of these half-sheets, ai^,<&stoncd to 
by means of slips of p^per gummed 
afcross jt in vftrious places. On the Up 
of the page fhe particulars contained in 
thd memorindi^^alrcady referred to 
shqffld be written. The plants thus 
secured to the half-ahc(;j3 must then be 
^Ificed in fhe order required (either by 
the Natural or Artificial ^sterns) within 
thq leavds contained in the coloured 
eoYirs; Jho size ^ of each bundle of 
specimens rendering it convenitifit at 
any time for purposes^of reference.^ 
T’w^l^fe of such parcels so contain^ hi 
the Rime numbeT of coloured covers cAi 
then h^vtied in covers of stout 
pastebpafb;^and laid up^n a cabinet or 
box suited tb'»‘-he purpose?^ ♦ 
Anoi^eh MiaV^qd of di^ng plants 
bSfore laying thei^ and arran^g 
them in a systematic nmnner,^ay«hero 
•be mentioned as worth^Af attention, 
a shallow pan or about, the 


that weight, and a bol^niciikbox of tin, 
and of such dimensions as shall be most 
anrvvenient for the collector. 

Tht* plants to fro preserved opght, if 
possible, to be g»»^eijd ^n dVj^ weather ; 
but if the weatker be wet they ougUl 
to be laid out fbr some time on a ttible 
till partially dried, antLwhen Vhe roots 
are taken up alongi^ith the stems, thef' 
ought to bl'washch and then exposed 
to the air for the same purpose.* 

* To pRi^lSERVE Plants.— < ua#T over 
one of the boards two of three sheets 
of the pifpSf. Oa ^he uppermoat.shg^et 
spread out the specimen to be pre- 
sefVisd- ^folding its parts so as to 
give 'w^A'lvwuftl an appearance as 
possible, laying out the leaves and 
flowers with particular care. Over thp 
specimen thus dispose3 of place s(f/eral 
sheets of paper ; on the uppermost sheet 
then spread out another ^ecimen, and 
so proceed till all the plants you intend j 
to preserve ore laid down ; and havingf 
put over the whole some more sheets 
of paper, place a board over them with 
the weights upon iv^'^i/hich may be p 
number of clean bricks, if the irox tr 
lead weights canflot conveniently be 
procured. ^ * 

As some plants are delicate and flexi- 
ble, and others comparatively thick 
and hard, the former class will require 
Jess w^ght to be placed over them, afld 
the laplter considerably more. To pre- 
serve the colour flowers when dry- 

ing, the greatest care is required in 
changing the papers ewry second day, 
whi(5h papers first ought to be well 
dried at the ftfVv T^’^h regard to keeping 
the shape of flowers, the utmost caro 
and attention is necessary when arrang- 
ing them on •Ihe paper, and which^can 
be done by having another piece of 

g aper, and gently laying on part flf the 
ower. The part oftno flower so covered 
with the paper ought to have a small 
book spaced o;i it. Then bdgin and lay 
'out the other leaves ok- the flower, and 
also press i1^ and so oil until each part 
haeijiad the gentle pressure necessary to 
keep it in jmsition. If t them rema^ 
so for a sh^ time, ana then put some 
heavy weight on them: look at them 
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80 , and place it t*i tbo%enderd)efonp ’ 
fire or on the hob, and in three holers 
*ho plants will be f erfoctly dric^^. 

* The SilkjfvorAi.— Ages before 
^ilh wa^ii^cen or known in Europe it 
2 I 1 KIS in conittlAi uae among the Chinese. 
Wlien ti wwKmperor Aurelftin reused to 
give his * empress a robe of silk "on 
account of its high pnee, tho lean, 
unwashed artificer of China went about 
Us ordinarx occupadon clad ^n silken 
garments, rliny mentions that Pam- 
])hila, a woman of the island of Oyos, 
Wi'is the first who unwound the coc^on« 
of the silkworm, and wove .the threads 
into cfbth. 'Shis must havO been ahofit 
llie time of Solomon, many centuries#] 
before the rcigh of tig) Emperor flelio- 
gabalus, who died a.d. 222, and who is 
said to have been the first who* wore a 
robe^f this costly material. 

Thb EGGC#of the Fapilio bornhyx moijf, 
or silkfi’'onn moth, are said to jflave^een 
first brought into Europeyabout the 
Vear A.D. by two i^nks, whdj 
having ^carried them in nollow canes, 
introducbln^hera into Constantinoi^, 
from whence they reach^tl Italy, whlh 
Country became the cm])®riun]Pfor silk, 
bothf raw and manufactui’ed. Qpceu 
Elizabeth^ had a patr of ^ilk sto^liings 
prtBcnted to her in the third year df her 
reign, and waff much pleased with tke«i/ 
Her Majesty said they wdle “a mar- 
vellous delicate wear,” ai^ r^solvcd^he 
would never use any other • fabric. 
Jviw^s the Sixth of* Scotland is 
have begge^ a loan of a pair 
^tofikings he saw the Earl < 
^’earing, in order t(^ make a 
appearance before tlj^*En_ 
sador. This monarch, aft^pidildiitg the 
kingd<^ of-^ngland Arfr his* ancient 
sovereignly of^coto^T tho cul- 
ture of silK wid;««^ihis authority. • In 
jthe course of^rfew^yearffthe manufac- 
tufb $£ silk^ff England became ve^ 
tonsideraUlSf and the art was grcat^;|^ 


^ 

improved ^y aian; 
who tookTcfugdin 




lany skilful workmen 
this country on tho 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. • 

The Bomhyx mor^ is a palc-coJpuHbd 
moth,*wit}i two pr three obsenists trans- 
l^vcrse sti%aks,%nc^ a/lunato spot on tho 
superior win^s. Tlu^gaterpillar of thip 
moth f(|ed8 on the loaves of tho mul- 
berry, a tree wlTich is a native of China, 
before assuming tjre chrvsalis state, it 
spins for itself <i?^ovcnng in the shapf 
of an oyil cocoon of tlio^ finest silks, 
usually '^of ^ yellow hue, but occa- 
sionally white. Frgm tb'j/jp cocoons 
tAe silk is carefiuliy wound off to fur- 
nish the fabric we so much admir^ 
The Reauino op S ilkw^ i>* #g^ "mthia 
country rather an oCJcitfatioh aoSpted to 
amuse than to profit those engaged in it. 
•Th(^ female molrh is induced to lay her 
eggs, which are about 300 in number, 
on sheets qf paper, to which, by their 
natural viscosity, they readily adheic. 
These eggs aie of a pale hue, but those 
destined to bo productive bc(50ine of a 
bluish grey colour. A stove-room, with 
a tcinperaturoDj^ 64 degrees, will be 
• sufficient fttr'thc hatching of the eggs, 
5)ift the heat may^with advantage bo 
L raised a few^cgrccs every day for ton 
dajs, so as not to exceed ultimately 
80 degrees. Tho worms, however, are 
knowni’to thrive in summer in nay 
comfortably kept apartment,^ut it is 
certain that a continuous wannth, day 
and night, is a great advaiifago to 
them.' WhatevewPportions of a brood 
are hatched at the same time, those 
which are of *tho same ago ought, for 
the sake of due care an;! safety, to bo 
kept and fed tdgUjFK^r. The worms 
should bo fed regularly four times a 
day, and ^dien their exi inordinary 
api)etito manifests itseTt, 7 termediate 
meals should be given. 

AVarm and comfortable quarters, as 
well as abundance of food, are of im- 
portance fo the animals, and tend to 


hasten tho _ 
matters must, 


jj^,css of spinning? These 
istwe care fill attended to 
by those whif rear the silkworm for 
profit rather liian more amusemcflt. 

' AVhen the dilkworm fiiCt appears it is 
of a dark colour, and is only a line or 
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two in lengt^ In ab^t eiijit days 
is seized with sickness an? lethargy. ' 
It refuses food, remains motionless, | 
and-v:t the end ^f throe days casts ' 
its 8 kin> Prior ^ tj^ip transfor/iiation 
the worm is said-Jj exeAuse S. marveW 
lous and admiraSio inst^ct. It fixes 
down its old coat so thajt it may notbe 
dragged after it wl^n it is no longer fitf. 
for wear, '{he om .habiliments then 
open at their anterior* extr^mit|r, and 
the worm, ijpwly and delicate^ir robed, 
creeps forth and resumes its lost appe- 
tite; leaving, in cae^-off garmen^, 
an exact picture of ^ts former self, in- 
the skin of the eyes and the 
teeth. J additional changes sub- 
sequently Sko plaSj, each after a period 
of five days, spent by the worm in feast- 
ing, during which it rapidly incrcKises* 
in size. At the end of the fourth period 
it is fi om two and a half toihreo inches 
in length; i(s desire for food abates, 
and the worm manifests an unequivocal 
desire to begin its Spinning. 

The silkworm will live on the leaves 
of lettuce, but this^^'o^d. is not their 
natural sustenance, and they becomq; 
languid and feeble. « The loaves of the 
white and black mulberyy afford tho< 
only suitable aliment. 4 

Hints on Knitting. — Thq 
art of knitting, although very generally 
known, not of any great antiquity* 
ft is supposed to have been invented in 
Scotland early in the six teenthcen Jury, 
and the invention -vfas applied at first 
to the manufacture of sjockings only. 
Knitted stockings were importc’d ffom 
Scotland into Jj^’w nee ^ about 1530, and 
a guild of stocking' Knitters was fofpied 
in that country, who placed themselves 
under the patriyiage of “ |lt. Fiacre of 
Scotland.” Knitted silk stockings wtt'e 
both rare and costly, and considered as *1 
suitable presents fov crowned heads. 
The gift of silk stockings to Henry the 
Eighth, Edward tho Sixth, and Queen 
Elizabeth is recorded ai* amongst the 
remarkable q^ents in lich of these 
reigns. Wilham Lee, os Nottingham, 
conceived the idea of makmg a machine J 
that should sc^Iosely imitate the action'^ 
of the fingers in. knitting that a similar 
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€‘ouId be IrodJ^ed; anlf^qift* 
151 ^h^ompletecfthei^trudei^texapt 
at i sticking fratie, which has since 
bee [I vely much m'}cLifiecU|ind improYed|^ 

t '.t ^ sow sikk an# thread stook- 
• so fij|3, tliati|.V^r tan b^ienclosed 
inX tvalnfit-shell. * *’ 
tChough the invei^on of the knitting 
frame ^as STlpqi^e<fe(L knitting as a, 
manufacture, yet amo^ig the i>oorer 
classes, specially in the c^ipiitry, thef 
knitting of woollen E^ks' and stockin^Sr 
is ,still*rory general; and i.V''uiR)thlnd, 
fancy knitting^jn fine wool called Shett 
land shawls, veils, &c.,^i8 a consider- 
able branch of industry. * Knitting has 
one advantage ove|f most kj^ds of rancy 
work, as it is so mechanical that persons 
of iveak sight, and even the blind, can 
•knit almost as well as those with tho 
k^pnest eye-sight. A good knitter can 
read or ta& Whilst knitting; it is, 
•therefore, an exception to the rule which 
^ states that *^no petion can do two things 
well at, the same time.” 

^ The implements used in knitting 
pins of bonefor ivory, and steefpins 
tapped at both ends. Thd^e latter are 
uscain k^litting work of a round fiatnre, 
such as a s&c^ing ; four pins or knittin;g^ 
needles ar^necessary for^this purpose, 
tlu’ce of them for the stitches to be cost 
01 %; the fourth to knit thiwtf*^ff with. 
TIo bone pinsfhavo a button at one en^, 
to prevckit ths; loops coming off ; they 
are nsed for flat nmeos of wCrk, such 
as sh^vls, antuna^sars, &c.« 

The terms used in knitting are few 
"\iTfdf3imple.^^ * 

Pr.ATx KNITTING is smooth on the 
right Bide,«-aq4 looped oft the wrong 
side,'^o a stocking. 

f (^iNG*is bringihg the loops on^e 
righm^Aid of the article. This is done 
by pwtlng the thread before the righb* 
ha^d wbjeh^ slipped in the loop#, 
at the of thebleft hand pin, instead 

of at me i^‘,pf it. * 

To MibcE A'nTJTCH, ])jur^he fthread 
round thei-pin betojF'vpiitting It into the 

To DBCTiEAsE, slip off^ititch withflut I 
knitting it ; knit the next cuftd put, 
|h? slipped stitch over it. * \ 
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To White Silk 

Stocking » — Hiieat somo rain or 
soft water, and while on the fire 
into it slices of good yellow s^%^f to * 
mako a lathery put the sto^pkmgs in 
while tke'latheHs/’Arm, but not scald- 
ing, and wash them^n two such waters 
( 1 # wincglassful of gin in the first water ^ 
is an tmprovdniGnt} ; rinse them well " 
in lukewarm having ready a 

secoijd idnsiu^^ nrater, ^in which ^is 
mixed a little blue (not tho common 
kind( tint ^uch as is used for muslins 
and laces), or rose pink, which can bo 
procured at Hv tfh^ist's, and is used 
in the same way as the blue, by ^ing 
it up in a piece of fiaim,ipJl.j^M^fe^eez- 
ing it into the ws«>5x’; ’ *5 uf^§^n’3 pink 
dye gives a very pretty tint, and can 
be^made brighter or fainter according 
to^taste. After rinsing, put the stock-# 
ings betw(^en towels and lot them get 
almost dry ; place them on a small 
sheet, lay them out quite flat, as they 
are when first pur biased, tatsk them to 
the sheet with a needle and thread, 
turn the sheet oyer them, and have them 
mangled. * is not convenient to 
have them mangled, the next best plan 
is to put four or jix stockings one upon 
the other bdiween a piece of calico, lay 
them on a stone doorstep, and boat. 

' them with the rolling pin. They nyist 
not be mangled or beaten in towels, 
‘as the pattern of the to-^ls wq^d 
be impressed on them. If tlfe ^stock- 
ings have lace fronts they will more 
particularly require the tacking men- 
tioned abovtf to make them look nice. 
No soda or washing^ powder of any 
kind must be 'ptM-iee'^them, and they 
miftt be done quickly, and not left lying 
about. 

* English Mitiepal Spas. 
— ^Hoferring to our previous notices of ^ 
wktering-places at pages 167 and 176,* 
wo now compile our list by pre- 
senting pur readers with notices of tlie 
principal mijeral spas. 

Bath.— rlis picturesque and fashion- 
able city lie^on the banks of the Avon 
in Somerso^hire, and has loiig been 
celebrated for its tjjermal or hot 
springs, both saline and chalybeatcr* 
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* » 

Bath is of great anjfiquitx, having 
beon founded by^ the f Romlas under 



Retrean 


rme eacniS^on^ < 
a]|. to Sept^bei^ 


the name of Aquas Salis; and rather 
ineaa,;than a centu|^y ago some elegant 
baths their construction ^wero dis- 
covered. The cH^iarT ib m(f.t salu-J 
brious, there are tiiimerous walks and 
drives, and ample acconfmodation fbr 
visitors. ' 

Malveun. — Thi^elightfiil place is^ 
ii^ Worcester/iiire, eigi.- .ipileci freyn the 
county town on the side of the^alvem 
hills. The Abbey is of gre^it antiquity, 
having been founded bv JSdward the 
Confessor.' The afr vi pure and inv4g(^ 
ratijjm; there are two mineral springs, 
Whosfr are u sed externally and 

internallJj 'flJud is abundant lodg- 
ing accommodation. 


Cheltenham. — This^is said to^be 
» the queen of English inland watering- 
places, and is delightfully ^ituated on 
the banks of the river Chclt in Glouces- 
lersliiro. The climate is very mild 
and agreeable, as tif;) town is sheltered 
from the north and east winds by the 
Malvern, Rockhampt^j^and Cots wold 
Hills. There are four springs, of a 
saline, acidulous, and chalybeate natuA),''| 
of great service in Bilious complaints, 
and lodgings are very ndmerous tyid 
* moderate. 

pLiFTON.— This roraanticallj situ- 
ated place^is the delight not only of the^ 
gigod people of Bristol, to which city it* 
formq a^-sort of suburb, but is resorted 
to by numerous visitfjTS from all parts 
of the world. Theie is a magniiicent 
chain bridge here, said t6 be the finest 
in the world except the one across the 
Niagara river itf ».la. The climate 
is at once elastic and genial, and parti- 
cularly beneficial in cases consump- 
tion. Clifton ir rich in lovely scenery, 

^ and its hot baths have been celebrated 
forupwardsof two cqnturies. Lodgings 
are abundant and cheap. 

H Anno AVG ATE. — This favoprite spa 
is situated in Yorkshire, I bout eighteen 
miles from Leeds. The tl'.vm is divided 
ii ito two districts, one(IligV Harrowgato) 
in whif?h is the town pro^r, and in the 
other (Low If^rrowgate)^ the mineral 
' springs are situated. No less than 12,000 


isit Harfewgt 
its froml^a]|. 

is amplit accommodation, for 
it moderate) rate|& Thtf air ^s* 
^ bradhig,van^ fhe medicinal^ 
Lgs, ^iAf {fq«alii|i, 8u]|)hurous, 
^alyWte, and Affiicb are nearly 
in number, are beneiiAiial in de- 
rangenftnt of the lligostivo organs, 
gout, and disorders of^e skin. 

Buxton. — This popular pjpee lies , 
among the DerbysWre f Rtll^ aboulT# 
thirty ^iles from Derby, ^.r^je abeut 
l,0l0o feet abqve the level of the seai* 
There are nearl^^ 15,000 visitors during 
the season, which extends from June 
to /Ictobgr. The Bprings^are salinef- 
sulphurous, and chalybeate, and are 
soii^^ to be very serviceable in rheu- 
piat^c complaints. There is plenty of 
losing and hotel accommodation at 
moderate rates ; • charming sccnefy in 
/.he neighbourhood ; and within a few 
miles lies Haddqr.. Ha!l, where the 
p unfortunate Mary Stuart was confined 
previou&ly to her removal to Fotherin- 
gay. The Duke of Devonshire’s itag- 
njj^cent mansion of Chatsworth, witib 
its Bi^perb'garden and grounds, designed 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, can easily be 
Visited froim,Buxton. «t; 

Matlock.— -This pretty village is 
charmingly situated at thqj^ttora of 
thivale of the jperwent, in Derbyshire, 
and about six^,een miles from Derby.*' 
The pir is deliciously pure auid cbol, 
and tl)0 noigh^ouA^d abounds in ob- 
jects \)f interest, the most no*teworti[,y 
be^g the caverns, one of IThich is largo 
enough to Contain 10,000 men. The 
waters are, beneficial in dyspeptic, 
rheumatic, and even in pulmonary 
compEiiints. «> Lodgings ^ good mi 
mofteUte. 

Tuj^RiDOE Wells. — Evelyn, the , 
well-Higvn authqr of “Silva,*’ the, 
earhe8r^rk'on*^^e culture of forest 
trees, an^TV^o flourished in the seven- 
teenth dentitei^, described Tunbridge 
Wells much as tlCi^Avisitel wilUind it at 
the present day, “ sweet place, 
private and ]^}frc8h9ng^\^ Tunbridgb 
>1^^0118 lies in Kent, about fo^.-six«^ii& 
from London. The climates healthy' 
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iimvfgorati] 
bililt Hk the elevl 


of a j^t. Thc] 
wdlks ; * and %l the 
fiddge Castle^tl^ 
Abergav^ny. i Th 
beate, powerfully toi 


in casei olVphyslcal debility, lue 
accommodation foitvisitors is plAitifulf 
and moderate j||t price.* 

^ Ben ftKYDDiNO. — This romantically 
^uated api^il cbise to the village of 
Ilk)ey,«&b¥44[^n hour’s jodmeyjby rail 
from Lceds!^ The air .is keen md 
bracing, and baths of evdfy description, 
airf vapour, ’Stirkish, &c., con be had. 
There are ^umcroi^ plcasai^ waljcs, 
and any number of excursions can be 
made ; one of the most interes^ng 
being to the far-famed Bokon Abl^y^ 
situated five miles from Ben, Rhyddmg. 
lIotcl*and lodging accomidodation* are 
moderate. « 

LEAMiNOToif. — ^is pretty and 
fashionable watering-place is situated ' 
in Warwickshire, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Warwick CastJjEl^ 
Kenilworth,# and the battle-field gf 
Edgehftl; and Stratford-on- Avon^the 
Mrtbplace of the immortal ^akspeare, 
at an e^y distance.*^ There ard 
twelve •mineral springs, Saline, sul- 
phurous, chalybeate, and they ye 
used both externally ^d internally. 
The climate is fine during; the*summer 
months,* but cold in winter. I^ero 


are numey^us baths', 'and good loggings 
in %btindance. * 

Scottish Mineral Spa^.«-» 
The Bridge op Allan?— In point 
of position, the Bridge of Allan may 
be placed at the head 01 the Scottish 
spso. It is situated Aearly«equidfrt^t 
from Edinbiiirgh and Glasgow, oclbpy- 
dng^a very picturesque position nar to 
J;he Ochil Hills, witUtho ancid^jptown 
of Stirling and its mqilsticall^iAtuated 
castle close in frond, the ^«)ic field of 
Bannc^kbuni within h Jli arf hour’s 
d^ive, the*episcopa^I^f of Qumblane, 
with its cathedn^V^uhout the same 4is- 
^ tdnee in the qp^/ositd direction ; the ruins 
of th^ndm dbbey of Cambuskpniuit]^, 
find walksjmd drives in infinite vorietj^ 


Ezcursioi^ froii the Biidge of Allan 
to the WOTld-rciownEd Trossachs can 
be made daily. The climato is mil<? 
and equable, and t^e mineral 
at Airthrey, in the neighbourhood, are 
JbeneficisI* in p^lnftq^bty complaints and 
affections of the skin.# There are plenty 
of lodgings, and abunaance of angling 
in the river Aflan, the Forth, and the 
^eith. 

lNNgRLifiTq;; 0 «^This prettily placed 
village l^‘s in the county of Feebler, 
about* six mjles from tha^ town, and 
twenty-seven from Edinburg^. Inner- 
leitben is the Original of Scott's ** Si. 
Ronan’s Well and hero the fanMus 

Meg Hods" had her BUDpos^::$b(5% at 
the “ Cleikum Inn.” Ifoar Innerleithen 
is situated the estate of Glenormiston, 
■the property of Mr. William Chambers, 
the well-known publisher. The mineral 
springs ha^p the same medicinal pro- 
perties as those of Airthrey above de- 
scribed, and lodgings are moderate. 

' Close to Peebles aro^he ruins of Keid- 
path Castle, romantically situated on 
the banks of t|u^ Tweed, and in the 
•vicinity is»tfie scenery described in 
t(^)tt’s novel of ih^” Black Dwarf.” 

L Moffat.— This pretty village lies in 
I th^ county of Dumfries, about sixty 
miles from Edinburgh and sixty-five 
from Glasgow. The air is pure ayd 
l^racing, and there is a great variety of 
walks and drives. Laka, burn, a:^ 
river fishing can be had in abifndance 
and without requiring any permission. 
Fresh and mineral water baths can be 
had in the viTlacre, and there is a sul- 
phurous spiing at Moffat Well, about 
one mile and a hth'i uiStant. Hotel and 
lodg&ig accommodation is excellent. 

PlTKEATl|LY WeLLS OR BriDOE OF 
Earn, is situated a fSw miles from 
, Perth, on the banks of the Earn, and is 
celArated for its n^ineral waters, which 
are saline, mixed with carbonic acid 
gas, and i^pme^al in cases of plethora, 
disorders 0 ^ we liver, &o. ^ In the 
neighbourhood is Moncjjeff Hill, up- 
wards of 76(Mffeet in height, and com- 
manding an extensive view from its 
•summit. There is a tuliji tree at Pit-^ 
keathly, said to be upwards of 100 years 
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old. • There is capital ^hingAi the Earn, | f w&U i 
and lodgings arecinodtrnte. rheightlof 


® Stkathpefper. — This fashionable 
spS^^s in the county of Hoss, about 
five mtfes from DmgTvall, and tfvvonty- 
three from In'^nfes. • It Va chiefly 
rcsorted to for^ its mineral waters, 
which are strongly charged 
phureted hydrogen, owing to th^ 
bituminous rock^^rom which they 
fpring. Lougings aiU::’*atlier i-scarce, 
hut they aj^ comfortable, a^l the air 
is bracing. ^ 

Balla^puk. — T^ jis charmingly situaj^d 
village lies in the ceunW of Aberdeen, 
al^^is distant about nine miles from 
BalmoIi^CtAme, the Highland resi- 
dence orneiTJajesty. There are a 
great number of romantic places near 
Ballater well worthy of a visit, amongst 
others the Pass of Ballater ; the famous 
Ijochnagar, celebrated by » Byron; the 
Burn of the Vat, a vast chasm; and 
Loch Oannor, on the margin of which 


hite lilntey^t'thfr 
no inch^aboro 
called the cut. line, 
idid /o indicate *tbd 
nt Ibove ^hilh thf ball must.tfe 
pall ^rhen the' 
pViyer first goe& in. *Th^ back part of 
tjfe floor of the court is di}6divided into 
two dti^ual oblong fipacea, into one of 
which the ball must bl^ served, accord- 
ing to fhe court from whiohvthe 
“ in " is serving from; aifd^t each of 
sWe vails ibout the mi/i^iO*ure«two 
spaces, 8 by fl feet in dimensions, whicfi 
are the serviro spaces. 

Tun IMPLEMENTS Fol»THE OAME^are 
the racfluot bat^and th^ball. The 
racquet bat consists of an oval frame, 
of^ a certain regulation size, to which 
h tb^re is a long handle, the oval portion 
^ it — by which the ball is to be struck 
— ^ift crosse'd by catgut# very lightly 
drawn, so as to render it highly clastic. 
The ball is mader/ery hhrd and covered 


W , ^ 

are the ruins of** a hunting seat or] with leather. 

Malcolm Canmore. There are chaly- The Bulbs. — 1. The game is 16 up. 
beate springs two mjl^ from Ballater, ^.i^t 13 aU the* game may be set* to 6, 
the waters being efficacidh'd in ailments %nd at 14 all to 3, provide^' this be done 
of the blood; and^. plenty of lodjifing befllTe aflothcr ball is struck. *2. The 
accommodation. ^ « going in terst is to bo decided by lot. 

The Game of Racquet. — ‘3. The balLis to be serMtl alternately 
This game is played in n regular court, right or left at the option of tl#& player, 
erther open or close. The area of tlie 4 In serving, the server have one 
court oqght to be about 80 by 40 fe^, ilbt in the spjee marked for that pur- 
fhe fipnt wall should be 30 feet in pose. 15. Tb« ball must bo made fo 
height, the back about 12 feet ; and if strike the front wall above thedind, and 
the court is closed it:, the roof must be it mv»3t strike thenioor withjn the lines 
well supplied with skylights. The enclbsing the court on the side oppejite 


best material for the walls is brick, that in which the serf hr stands. 


plastered eveg Uv^ in order to be true, 
and covered with a gdod coat of black 
paint. The entrance door is in the 
back wall, in ^hich any (losition will 
be suitable, but' the door ought to d}e 


A ball sefved below, the line on the 
front wall is a fault, bit it may be 
taken,* in which case the ace must be 
pl^^d out. 7. '‘In serving, thoai^Kill 
musb not strike anywhgre before it. 


flush with the wall. A galler^^ foi« strilfes the front wall; if it does sodt ir ' 
spectators is sometimes placed over the a JuS^out., 8^ cin serving, if a ba^l 
back wall, but it must not project into touchTSj> server stor his partner before 
the court. The back wall, to the it has boni^ed twice, it^ a hand out. 


height 62 twenty-six irtbes from the 
ground, shoi^^d be cova^ed with wood 
painted black like the wills. The pur- 


painted black like the wills. The pur- via; : — If the PorfML. be not in his 
pose Tor which the wooa is required is right place ; Hf th^ baKiihe not seiVedi 
to indicate ty the sound where thJ over the Ime; if the ba^.do isotVall 
ball strikes upon it. On the front ^ij^ the proper court ; if thl^ball touch 


a out., 8;^«In serving, if a bay 
touch servefstor his partner before 
it has boflii^d twice, it^ a hand out. 
9. It i^ cemb^ered toJ)e a hand out 
if any of the I^lowing things occur, 
via; : — If the bo not in his 

right place ; If th^ baSii|be not serVed; 
over the Ime; if the bn^,do AotVall 
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have Sbur 'Sauce, 


)thS if tl 
l^i^y lAtting, pAts. Ar cushioi 
Twct llults 
out. li. Ai^ut-pl 
ft l)all served ^ J;iis 
out-play J|ra miv cl!|np€f^h 
only once in eock ganra. 13. If %bal 
hit the striker’s adversary above or upton 
the knee it is a left; if below tlft) kiroe 
' — or if it hit ^e strilftr himself or his 
^aitnerttcit counts against the striker, 
ifti. If a pift^ftr ^rposely stop a ball 
bef»re«*&4i^^cond bouira it ^counts 
•gainst Kiim^ld. Till a ball has b^n 
touched, or has bounded twice, the 
player and hiifi partner may strike it as 
often as th(^ please.^ 16. Eve^y placer 
should get out of the way as much as 
possible. 17. After the service, a 
ball goes out *of the court «or hits^he^ 
roof, it is an ace ; if it hits .the gallejy 
nettii%, postfor cushions *in returtiing 
from the front wall, it is a let ; if it hit# 
the roof beford striking the front waU 


small potynd jjAaced in heat, either in 
a frame ot forfting-kouse, care being 
taken to keep them near the glass, 
such a position encourages a rphast 
habit ef mwth. ^out the lyJudle or 
^end of May thewn^f be planted out, 


habit ef mwth. ^out the lyJudle or 
^end of May thewn^f be planted out, 
with a good ball or 4)aiih in a border 
wirir a full s(hith aspect The tomato 
is a veracious* feeder, and the soil in 


Vhich they are pl(|;u1;ed should be well 
manu|Bd with^^yed mahure. Whqp 
planted ,^voM'ater, and should tj^e 
nighti Be c(^d, cover the ^plants with 
inverted flower-pots or hand-glasses. 
'ime*plants ma^ be framed to stakes or 
nailed to a wall, or allowed to ram))le 
over the surface of the soil li^cid^m- 
bers. To facilitate tfle ripCffing pro- 
cess in autumn, the leaves which 
•shaje the fruii from the direct in- 
fluence of the sun ought to ho removed. 
Tomatoes ^ not seem to be so generally 
appreciated in England as they are 
abroad, particularly in America, where 


it counts against the striker. 18. The ^ 
marker’s decision is to be flnaf, but if 
he cAinot decide, the aw is to be played 
over again. • « 

Thfe Tomato, orlove^pplf? the 
planum lycopersicum of tfe botanist, 
^ a tendei^nnual, a nc!^e of South 
Ameridft, and was introauced to this 
country ’mftj^ut 1696. The fruit #is 
amooth, compressed at j^oth ends, livCth 
strongly marked and pul^y rilts. It is 
aci^iu flavour when ripe, and is«uscd 
in soups and sauces, tlft juicembeing 
piftserved for winter use like ketchup 
as a general^au^te for meat and^ehf 
In confectionery it is used fls a preserve, 
and when grten as a pic^e.* The large 
and small cherry and pear-shaped red, 
aaes^ the large and small or cllerry-ijjiLaped 
yellow, ar^the most commonlw used 
I softs ; the flrst for ordinary ewinary 
•purposes, and the seajnd^for ^y^ty of 
the fruit. One ounee of 'se^’mll pro- 
duce about ^ty plants, it should 
be sown on a ^otbed the end of 

March the bav^ning-of April. 
When about tVttihoheB in height the 
young» planl^ shoiild bb pricked out 
^enhv oamflther hotbed about tbi;ee 
inches each way, or into sin^^e 


* they are grown irv every garden and 
seen on every table. A layourite dish 
for breakfast is 

• Tomato — Peel half a dozen 

tomatoes, sli^ them into a glass 
, howl, add two pictled onions minced 
uj^ or a desrortspoonful of tlio vinegar 
from pickled onions, a dessertspoonful 
bf Chili vinegar, a tablcspoonful^of 
common vinegar, and three tjjbloapoon- 
I’uls of salad oil, with a dessbitspoi)fi- 
ful of powdered sugar ; pour (fvcf the 
tomatoes, and l^t them lie for ten 
minutes. 

PhesbrveiT Tomatoes: — Peel ripe 
and fresh tomatoes, season with s^t 
and pepper as ibi - imihediate oatiug; 
put* them in bottles or tin cans ; cork 
them up, inakc a small bole in the 
centre of the corks ;"^ut them in a 
po| of cold water, and set it over the 
fire and boil for tjvcnty minutes ; take 
them up and cork and seal then), and 
keep iii^a cool place. They should 
not be opendBwhile the weatier is liot. 

Sweet &^en Tomato Pickle.— 
Peel and sijJiQ two gallons of green 
tomatoes, fivo tablcspoonfuls of ground 
mustard, half a pint of jmustard seed, 
two tablespoonfiils of ground cinna*^ 
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Memory is Hhe Tr easu^en ^ the Mind. 


ai peo^e have b^n e^jved the'tyoubla 
U)f consnlting an atnoiteck or otbBr woik 
^i-^ngltbe uuni^pr of days in aeach 
fcanth.. What hi^i been lone once iriav 
weMonjifigaln^ anq wa lo not see any 
^fc^on WAy Vh};- vinilo^' serioi of facts 
of ikiiversal iniportaifce should not be 
ay nngpd in the same way and recalled 
quite as promptl^r The man who, 
keeps a doily record lef his actions, 
aims, &c^., in the shape pf a dhiry or p 
commonplace-book, A^uns^Ibss chance 
foygetting anything he njjMf^ish tCF re- 
member thantpne who keeps no such 
record. But notes are such well-known 
aids toh memory that wn need do ' no 
mere thfiu merelyAinention 6hem here: 

Many different systems of mnemonics 
hayc been framed, but it is very doubt- 
ful, whether they have ever proved of 
mjuch practical use to any but their 
framers. All oi them are complicated 
and diillcult to master ; indeed, beyond 
a few general prftuciplos, which it is 
well tp know, wo cannot understand 
how they can give much aid to memory. 
iv most instances it would appeal^ that 
tlie Jnventors of these /Systems are 
simply to ,})o considered as the Victims 
of mere crtAcJiets and chimeras. Grey, 
Beneow8ki,itand Finaigf^, invented 
systems, but the world has not bene- 
fi'pd from their ingenujii^ and the 
Idoour of comifiitting to memory is 
great at the cpresent day as it would 
hav(^ been had these savam never 
lived*f To eiplain what tlieae systems 
were'^ would carry us beyond our limits, 
UT.doWe shall only mentihn that Grey’s 
method of learning and remembering 
historical and other datas consisted in 
haviiigdetter-symbols for the numerals. 
Oj^t |(f thesfo letter-symbols words 
mads and the student hod only to re- 
colleu the numerals that were repro- 
Bci^tck^y the Iptter-symbols in ordei 
to recoh^he date vof the event to which 
the word\^|rred. ■» ,4. 

But ii is writer., and thinker of 
later dat^ thanHiJ^ philosopherB we 
have named, thatT^^^e indebted for 
the most valilablo aids memory y'etf 
known. It was left fhrN^r. l^k' tQ 
i phserve that we remember s^me things 


mon, one tablespoonfuT of q'pves, one 
pound of brown su^, three quarts 
\»f vinegar. Boil aB together until 
quil^'* done. Cekry tops or celery 
seeds ii?prove the navour. They are 
excellent prepar^in'thil way. ri 

Tomato SAuq^) to Keep. — Take six 
pounds of ripe tomatoes^ crus)i thGm, 
and sprinkle with salt ; Ibt them remain^ 
a day or two, then bV>^ and pass through 
q coarse siev^'or colanfc:^^ T ut i:;to the 
liquor half a* teaspoonfur of, Cayenne 
and a dessertspoonful ea^h of c'loves, 
popper, ganger, and cinnamon ; boil it 
ono-third away, and iStUe tight. It 
shppld bo shaken before being used. 

IMKi^^oiqATOES. — The most simple, 
easy, ana cerfainly one of the most 
delicious modes of cooking tomatoes is 
to slice them when ripe, put thorn with' 
a little butter, pepper, and salt, m a 
dish or plate, and cook tlicgi before the 
lire or in the oven. * When done, put a 
jioached egg or two on the top, and you 
iiavo a dish lit for lj. emperor. 

Aids to Memory. — Tho com- 
mon colloquial term fpij mnemonics is 
“ artificial memory ; huV u less exact • 
term could not bemused. There ure 
such things as aitificial teeth, eyes, and , 
limbs, but we can no inoie have, an 
artificial memory than an artificial 
imagination or conscience. At best wo 
can only /lonstruct a system of aids to 
memory,'' by tho use of ^Yluch w'o may 
he cnafilcd to recollect facts that, with- 
out such aids, wo m: jht readily forget. 
In all countries certain expedients are 
made use of to help memory, and 
among those most commonly resorted 
to are tying a fn^d dit one’s handker- 
chief, tying a string or thread round the 
finger, &c. It often happens that the 
best way to arfdhgo a number of faots 
lo which we require to make dply 
reference is to throw them into a me- 
trical form, as has been done with the 
days of the months in thr famous rhyme 
beginning, “ ’Thirty dayy.,hatli Septem- 
ber.” This jhyme, wlfch, estimated 
with respect to its poetical merits, is 
mere doggerel, may be considered more 
valuable thanrthe finest verse Tennyson' 
ever penned. !py means of it millions 
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tlAii opeTS, andnbat the pleasure^of tXe table, who gives his 
ihingk most radii J remembered we e stomach more workXhan it can do, and 
thone no \^cn wl were giuded 1 jr who eventually pays a heavy price fcfr 
^sAoie dssociflj^on oi ideas. . m his enjoyments; and it attack':-' tho 

* • This assoemtion ifteas whe las s literary and scientinc man, whpse habits 

of Pick’J syst'ftnoi'i^s^ nremor}! aro sedfentai^, •i^’^S'e brain is over- 
in a list of worQ#the mind is led oA from worked, and who il^quently neglects 
one word to another by some idea jjhat tc^supnly to*hi3 stomach a sufficiency^ 
forms an associat^n or conneefing fink of food with*the regularity necessary 
between the ^ 0 , the Vhole list will bo ^ for the due maintenance of health, 
commilited to^ memory by ^ the mere mt)re^S)hiediate Causes of d^s- 

Seading of1tbvB»on«e or twice. In the pepsia use of food in too lajgo 

foMowiA]^^^ the readel will^at once quantities, ^dofanindige'^stihle nature; 
•perceive thorasociation,that links*one irregularity in the meal hoiys ; imper- 
word to another, and Vill understand feet masticati^a &om being in a hurry, 
the roadinesfilwith whichitcanbe com- from carelessness, or from bad t^th; 
knitted to^iemory ^Englan^, nawga- want of regular exercise ; :^.ptai anx- 
tion, steam, railway, telegraph, elec- iety, and the excessive use oi^’spirituous 
tricity, thunder, storm, wind, pipe, liquors and tobacco. With regard to 
music, harmony, alliance, apcace, frar^ ' th^ quantity lof food, the caution of 
quillity, meditation. A list of say iqjjty Socrates should be remembered : — • 
word^, between which tlfere are*asso- “ llewarc ^f such food as persuades 
ciating ideas as in the case of the list a man, though he he not hungry, to 
just given, 1:ould ^0 committed to eat, and those liquors that will prevail 
memory in a minute or two. ^ with a man to drwk them when ho is 

Carrying out this principle, l)r. Pick not thirsty.*’ 
has^nvented a methodnif teaching The 8ymptom.p of an attack of dys- 

man and French which seems to be fx- < . pepsia vary^uch both in their nature 
ceedifigly easy. Lists of f^ign^ords dhd intensity. Th^ first thing generally 
can bo remembered olmostfas easily as« complained of is want of appetite, with 
^e list gj-'en above if yihey are So nausea, flatirfence, heartburn, and occa- 
arran^d as to exhibit a chain of asso- sional pain in the stomach, a sense of 
ciated idt:^ and Dr. Pick arranges ibis “fulness and oppression after eating, yjith 
vocabularies, groups 4 )f regular (ind ^languor and depression of spirits. In 
^irregular verbs, &c., with tSiis view, the more severe cases the pain in Jiho 
By* attending to this principle any stomach is considerable, and is intTeased 
person of average powchi of mi^d can by pressure and ky food, the latter even 
W trained to perform what irihy be in small quantities sometimes producing 
called sujprSing^ feats of memory^ d)wt acute pain foflowed by vomiting. There 
it must, however, bo bohio in mind is foulness of the tqngue- and breath, 
that diligent study and^ constant prac- palpitation of tJhi ileait, costiveness or 
tico are indispensable. *' * >• diarrhoea, and vomiting of a thin, sour 

•^For a full exposttion off Dr.jPipk’s fluid that sets the teeth on edge, 
system we ipfer the reader to his Peatiso » The mental eiTects*produced by dys- 
Memory,’* and to his otherfcvorks.^ pg)sia vary from the slight unpleasant 
^ Dyspepsia,* or Iri<J?ges- feeling known aa»“ being out of sorts,” 
tion. — There is pQiAiaps njQi/Cbmplaint to the graver and more serious stale 
that more univengally af^iHS the civi- called hypo^ondriasia, in whi^h tho 
Hzedfportion i^f manlarJ^thon^this. It patient m^Kshow the mos^ extreme 
is found attackinj^iiiiie pqor needle- melancholy, ^tven amoii^ting to a dis- 
woman, living^iiA’ d. garret, whosei diet position to c/mmit suicide. It is often 
thiefly coi^’’3ts of largtft quantities of seen that a morbidly particular' atten- 
^eajji teaJiuiffi bread and butter. «It * tion is paid by the patiait to the sta^ 

* gttocks rich man, fond of t^e of his own health ; he exaggerates h5 
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BYmptoms, and takes a yery ^aponding Iple. Half a wiKegl^sful 
view of his case, the nate of hia i ^ a bolftle of sodaksratiJr, or two ^Icwses 
dSairs generally. Indeed, shrewd men good dry shqcry ^or .^lare(: after 
of busmess have b^en 'known to have i lu^er. ' |p <4 | 

made s^ch ridiculous bargains that • $p.n 4 » A suf&ll Hasr df cold brand;^ 
they could only^ Cccduntei for by. f.niwatdi'wftti ^Jbisci^t, or<^ cup of 
their being attackt d by dyspepsia. weal^tea with half niilk, and a slice 
Treatment, — !l.’ho first* thing is**to ofV bread and butter, or a teaoupfhl 
ascertain the cause of the complaint, orhrrclWroot. / 
and above all to ot)tain Ihe patient’s 11 p.m. ^s^.—^To sleq^ on a mattress 
confidence. <It musr^^ remembered without too much covo^ftig; tfei roem 
tfot this is a malady that 'i::v*4;he first to be pro^rly ventiifiltedf'' a fire writ 
place aifectd the stomachy and Ufter- be beneficial' in cold wei\^»*»r.*'» It’ is 
wards, through that organ, the con- prdsumed that^ a good night’s rest has 
stitution gOnerally^ the treatment mu si been earned b^*a fair amount of ezer- 
thq^ore be directed in the first place cise in the open air. b » 

to the state of the stomach. To improve the, general ^al^ rest 

and in tfie secofid, that of the general and mental relaxation should, if pos- 
health. As a man has it in hia power sibl,o, be obtained. Change of air and 
to keep hia stomach in a healthy con- ' "ea bathing (when it agrees) will be 
dition, if he will only be careful' of found uaefuL Cheerful society and a 
what he puts into it, our first, conaidera- moderate ambunt of exero ae often 
tion is “ diet.” Simplicity in diet is 40 more than medicine. Amongst ^e 
to be commended ; at the same time latter all the difievi-nt vaAeties of tonics 
it must bo borne r\ mind that man, have been recommended according to 
being omnivorous, requires a mixed the state of the case ; but pepsine, the 
diet, ^ ^ ^ ^ dSg(‘stive principle of the gastric ji4ice, 

The following is a scaiO* .)f diet for wUl be found most useful'' in a weidc 
dyspeptic people, taken from the woik ' condition »5f the stomach. Great vitten- 
01 an eminent physician ; * — tion shouldVbe paid to the regpilarity o/ 

7 a.m. A tumblerful ol*' equal par^^a the bowels, a 'd methodical if,abitB ought 

of spring water and soda or lime water, to bo encouraged. 

7-30 a.m. To rise from bed. Use a 'Tinctures. — These valuable 

tepid or c^d sponge bath, rub the skin , mePiciiiul preparations, and all the more 
wi+h a coarse towel. Dross leisurely. so that they ap-j capable of being long 
8.30 k.m. Breakfaet, — A large cup kept without undergoing detori jration. 

of weak tea with ha’f milk, or milk They onsist'^of solutions chiefly of 
and water, solo or whiting, or the lean vegetable substances in rectified spiriys, 
of an undei;done chop, or a new-laid '‘an be supplied for^chc domestic 

egg lightly boile<L stfde bread, and a medicine cbibst by the> apothecary, to 
little butter. the saving of considerable trouble. We 

1 p.m. Luncheon, — Oysters, if t6ey shall, «hrvw ever, lay before our readers 

agree, or an underdone mi'tton chop, some: rescriptions fol' such tinctures'ces 
or a slice of roast^ mutton, a biscuit or: are inAt useful, and state the purposes 
, stale bread, one glass of dry sherry, ^ to whi h they are applicable. 

6 p.m. Codfish, sole, turbot, Tinctu»b vok Indioestion 

wMting, or brill j mutton, venison, and' Biib^usNEsd/ &c. — Gentian root 
ehicken, grouse, partridge, hai:^, phea- cut, two oifK^s ; orange p«el dried, one 
sant, tripe, boiled in mul^wcetbread, ounce ; c2d4i^’m seeds^ bruised,4 htdf 
boiled leg of Igmb or roAt beef, stale an ounce proo^l^^^^irit, twb pints, 
bread, cauliflower, asparagfVs, vegetable Macerate a fortniglit^iarnd filter the 
marrowy French beans, potato or sea- liquor. This ^ill be f)ULd a valuable 
Practice of Kedioine,” by T.H. Tanner, ‘ tincture in fireneral debJliir. and^ttbe 
«.D, ppticular ailments above ^DimntioDied, 



•s are not to * 4 ? tc^^^ in t/ieir own Kitchen. 
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to t% dr^giat as tho com- 
pq^nd wictl|ie ovgei^fui. 

ARoATic\TmcT]l|aE por Gout,i 
SL ivruLiNOY,VLMD Ianouob. — Thia] 
piqparation ia vc^pCinded o&- 
damom reeda, ^mnSmpiD* bait, loHig 
pepper, gmger mt, iAl£erated in jffoof 
spirit. It ia of much benefit, in tfie 
ailmenta above refapred to. Thi dold 
• ils from one to two teaapoonfula. Thia 
me(]^cinibki8 kifi^ aa the pompound 
^^ture of 

PERCfc^TIXE^INCTURB lOR FlATU- 
i^CE, PainIS?» Gout, &c. — *^enA;a 
leavea, three ouncea; cimway aeeds 
bruised, throe dgachma ; cardamom seeds 
^bsuisod, on^drachny raisina^,8tonq^, 
four ounces^ brandy, two pints. Ma- 
cerate fourteen days, and filter. Dose, 
one, two, or three tablespoon/uls. Tfiis 
preparation is equal in efficacy to fne 1 
tinctui% long ^nown and celebrated' af 
Daffy’s Elixir. 

Tincture op Bhi^arb for Indi- 
gestion, &C. — Khubarb root sliced, 
two ounces; cardamoms bruisSd, an 
ouncoKiud a half ; saffrouptwo drachms ;o 
proof spirit, irtwo pints. Macerate f 
fiirtniglrt in a gentle heat, asd fiH^r. 
This tincture, combined w^ equal 
^^S&ntitiea ol tbe tincture^'c^ senna or* 
unctureV)f aloes, is a medidme of great 
value in ingestion, depression, aiffi 
constipation/ Occurring m conjunctiefa 
^ith debility. , 

Pmrgative Pills. — Compojjmd 
extract of colocynth, compeand rhvbarb 
pilif of eal'h half a drachm; calomol, 
twelve grains^ oil of carraway, fixe, 
drops ; syrup to ^ake the «.v^hole into 
a mass. To ,be divided into fifteen 
pills. These are excellelit in fevers, 
infi^pimation, and all '^asea where ^uch 
purgatives are required. T 

MWii) Laxative Pills. — Compj^und 
q^tract of colocynth,^ half a 
impound rhubai'b pv^, one j,Jruple ; 
Castile Boap, ten gr^na ; oil^*. juniper, 
five drops; fifi^med into, a mass, and 
divided iiwto tWelve^TjjliS. ^ One to be 
taken at bedtime., ^;Tneso pilB'are xqjld 
aperient^, an^y ml suited for occasional 
^lscf -iq,, constipation and bilious affec- 
tions. K •. 


Pills f^ TnE^STOMAcn.—Bhubarb 
in powderf’two fcruplcs; ipecacuanha 
in powder, twenty-four grains ; Castile 4 
soap, two scrupj|es; syrup of orange 
peel to/orm the whdfle into a suitable 
mass. T^t be idixi'd^cinto two dozen 
of pills ; one to be tSf/on thrice a da^. 
Thciie pills give tone t<f the stomach m 
indigestfon and> bilious affections, and 
are highly beneficial in sick headache, 
nauseail defictiv^^.'i]ppetite, ^ind stomach 
cough. 

Pills Aid Digestion. — Soco- 
torino aloes, ^ forty grains, and gum 
mt^stje, eightee^'l. ^rsfins, rubY»ed well 
together ; compound extract of gentian 
and compound galbanum pill^of o^!ch 
twenty-four grains ; oil of aniseed suffi- 
eient to form the mass. Divide into 
twenty pills. TJjese are excellent pills. 
Two*may be taken an hour before dinner, 
or at night. They act mildly. 

Cookery for Invalids.— 
Porter Jelly. — Boil a cow-heel to a 
tjelly ; to one quart /)£ this jelly add a 
Dottie of the best poi'ter, with the rind 
and juice of four lemons, one pound of 
ivhite sugar, the yolks, whites, and 
sSieiUs of five eggs beaten together ; let 
them just come to 'a boil, and then 
strain through^i flannel jolly bag. It 
shotild look clear, and is very nice and 
strengthening for an invalid. 

Veal Sherbet. — Wash a godd 
Idiuckle of veal, put it to boil in niqe 
pints of water. Let it boil until rCdqced 
to two pints. Bi^^ it through a fine 
sieve, and when nearly cold, add to it 
two pints of clarified syrup, and a pint 
and a half of clear lemon juice. Mix 
well, and servo - r^rresnment. It 
will be found very nutritious os well 
as pleasant. ,, 

^AFIOCA AND CoD LiVER JeLLT. — 
Boil a quarter of a pound of tapioca 
till tender in two quarts of water ; drain 
it into a colander, and then replace it 
in the stewpau Add half a pint of 
milk, and above one pound of ^'esh cod 
liver, cut intd rdozen pieces. Simmer 
slowly for full>^ half an hl>lir, until the 
liver is quite cooked. ^ Press o-qt the 
liver as much as possible injp the tapioca ; 
toko away the liver, and mix the tapioca - 


2 1 6 Clean Hands wan^ ,m ,}Vash JSall. ' 

If too tiiick, add a few spoonsful of | Hbw totcits-an Qst£*lch 
milk, and boil for a tfew xkinutes; stir \ Feathers.-;(rCuf^ som^ w)^ cu^ 
well, add a little pepper and salt, and^* soap in small pi^es,v^oil][' boi^ ng water 
aerve. Tapioca cooked in this manner ^ cm them, and jMd a xittle peailarh. 
is nourishing, and peculiarly smted for '^eif the sdap ^ q^wO dissolved,, und 
invalid. fi u ^ the mWui^coof enoi^gh for the hand 

^ . to bear, plunge^tne ffflkhers into it, draw 

^he feathers through the hand till the 
(nirt uppears squeezed out of them, pass 
them through a clean, lather with sorto 
blue in it, then rinse cold y^ater.with 
blue to give them ^coyd^colour. ]B.^at 
them against the hand^tq^fihalqe c4f the 


Iceland Jelly. — Put one 

ounce of Icel(fhd moss,* and one crunce 
of Carrageen or Irish moss into a stew- 
pan; add a pint and a half of milk, 
boil slowly for th^;:§^ quarters of an 
'*^nour; strain througn^ '.;;uislin ; add 
'three ounces of white sugai, dissolved 
in one oimco of the compound tincture 
of quinta, whicli pan*' bo had qt any 
(^emist's. Take a dessert spoonful 
ilS^^ral^ times a da 3 \ This is much 
esteemed as a remedy in certain stages 
of consumption, &c. 

Isinglass Blancmange. — In a pint 
of boiling milk dissolve an ounce of 
isinglass; the mixture can be flavoured 
with lemon peel, . bitter almonds, &c.^ 
It will mahe an excellent blancmange 
for an invalid or convalescent. m 

To Clean Sheepskin 
Rugs or Mats. — Make a very 
strong la^er, by boilihgr>ioap in a little 
lather, mix this with a sufidcient q':a.i- 
tity of water (rattier more than luke- 
warm), to wash the ma» or rug in, and 
ruh boiled soap on those portions of it 
which require additional cleansing, 
'^hen the mat has been well washed in 
jhis water, prepare another lather in uie 
same^ay, in which a second washing 
must take place, followed by a third, 
which ought to bo sufficient to cleanse ^ 
it thoroughlv. Rinse it well in cold 
water until all the soap is removed, and 
then put it in^^wat, ' in which a little 
blue has been mixed, sufficient to keep 
the wool of a good whitfi, and prevent 
its inclining to yellow. After thip it 
should bo thoroughly wrung, shaken, 
and hung out in the open air with the 
skin part towards the sun, hut not 
while it is scorching, qtherwise the skin 
will become hard. ^ must also be 
shaken often while dry ng, for if not it 
will be quite stiff and crockly. It 
shoqjd be frequently turned, being hung 
up first by pne end and then by the 
O&cr, until n has dried entirely. 


^^'atef, and dry by sha^mg them near a 
fire. W’hcri'. perfectly dry, curl each 
fibre separately with «■ blunt knife or 
ivory paper-folder. 

To Cleanf Grebe. — Carefiliy 
take out the lining, and wash it in the 
same way as directed for the ostrich 
feathers. They must not he shaken 
'unvil quite dry, and agy rent^ in tlio 
skin must be repaired before making 
up again. ^ 

To Wash Hair Brushes. 
— Fili a pan with warm water, and 
f dissolve in it^x quarter of an ounce of 
soda to half a gallon of .water. Comb 
'oUo the loose hairs ; take one brush at 
a time bj^ the handle and dip it several 
times in t^ic water withq^t wetting i.he 
back; thei^ rinse in cold waiter, and 
put near the fire or in tjio open air 
<P dry. Noyer uso soap in washing 
hair brushes, or allow the water to ou 
more than lukewarm, as hot wat..r will 
softf^ the bfistles and melt toe glue in 
the back, and also turn ivory b'lr.ks 
yellow. 

The + Conundrum, or 
Enigr^a. — This is form of ex- 
prq$sipn intended to denote in an ob- 
sciise andfimbigaous manner Bomo|hing 
is well known and familiar. An 
eni| ma may be delivered in words, iu 
paii^iqgs, or in sculpture ; and of the 
laet tv«p of 'i;heLe modes the hieroglyphs 
of anciei^i^Egypt, (he forms attributed 
to the^eitieq^of the claasio mythology, 
and many oi ^e figures, of modem 
idplatry'^dn Ina» >md China, may ho 
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ci^d as examples f in vjl wh^ch, more 
or less, some principles L;j^triith^ is de- 
moted by a Gombinati(gL^^of real or 


^he Jrerbal enigma ban 
•i^ air^es wd ODunmes, from veryre^ 
mote tXies,^evpo]Mar in proportion* 
to the de^ee^ wit Ind art it exhibits; 
Antho Middle Ages ^eflilt of exposing 
‘ riddles much cult^y^tdd^ aefaffording 

amusement ; aml^ in modem timcA the 
genius of the Germans has contributed 
much to confer oi| the conunAum^a 
high degree of literal^ merit. There 
arejiuiiKrous c&ections of conundrums 
various 2&|^3iges, to wfiich our 
readers* can j^e recoursd, and^ atten- 
tion to wliich will go far tq facilitate ifie 
making of others, should their time or 
inclination en Jblo any of them to seek 
.^usemenkin that snpeies of fompcai- 
Itbn . The celebratcoperiodicals known 
ns Pu7ich and Fun contain many ex- 
tremely clever instances of this modq,of«| 
writing, which doubtless are familiar | 
to ourveaderf* We give tUe follo\fing 
as illustrations of the conundrum : — 

Q. What did*the D^ice of Wellington 
do with his boots when he wore tnem 
out ? ^ * 

-4.* Wore them home ngain. « • 

Q, Why ar^little birds depressed e^lf 
on a sidnmer morning? j* 

A. Because their little biJJs Ire all over^ 

*^'’ ie). 9 

at creature left 


LittU IVii^iii^serve a Ff^tutlate Man, 
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Q. 


) ark in the 


most respec-tj^blc manner ? f 

^A. The spider, for as ];e stepned out 
he walked into a fly, • 

Q.*Why should birds in their nests 
agree ? , • 

Jf. Because if they did not they would 
fall out. * , » • • 

Q. What train should a duA boy travel 
by? • . • 

A. The Bnghton/ip tram. • • 

Wo shall now mention on!y one'jcop- 
undruin mor^i^ which possesses th dis- 
%inclh)n of not being found in eitl.'er of 
t^ie two witty periomoals aJ)0V0''*b6ferjed 
to, but which perhapa*our readers will 
not find any , great difflcxdty in in- 
terpreting, ancln it wUl serve!* at the 
same time as an illustratiqp of the 
nature of composition now under dis- 
^cussion y— * 

^ 3 . What English county is it .whoso 
iTaine ia jv.i'ihanently associated with. 


every prc^uctiop of superlative excel- 
lence ? > • 

A. Kent; because Kent undoubted!/ 
produces the “ ^est of Everything.” 

Ti^e Guinea-Dig.— This little 
^animal, Although ■baj^a by the name of 
“ pig,’* is in np way v*^tevcr related to 
thsPfanyly to whi(;h tne wild boar ancL 
the domestic hog belong. It is, on the 
contrary, comprehended in the order 
FodenHa^ '^v^ith mict? rats, squi> 
relsy andy?Jfrv^arious kinds of animpJs 
remarkable, jis the name of the order 
implies, for their hpbits of, gnawing 
The*guinca-pij^ is* a native of Brazil 
and Paraguay, whero it is found wiM*; 
and there are various spe8?‘*;:f of the 
same animal. When domesticated in 
this country, it very much resembles 
*the Rabbit, although it is smaller in 
size. It is frequently marked with 
irregular patches of black, white, and 
orange. 1'hc cars tire round and almost 
naked, the feet are short, and there is 
j**no toil. It is a v<ry cleanly animal, 
and the male and female spend much of 
their time in lic]{;ing and smoothing each 
^ther’s fur.*'*Tt breeds at two months 
ol(f, and brings fortWfrom four to twelve 
•young ones at a time. It is a pretty 
Uttle animal, mit can hardly be said to 
make a desirable pet, as it seems entirely 
devoid of attachment. In order to ke^p 
t]^e little creature in corafoi*ty»the chief 
object, besides that of furnishingjt wkh 
appropriate food, is to keep it sempu- 
lously clean, — an object Mdiich its own 
instinctive halj^its ought to suggest to 
its owner. 

Th.e Aviary. — Strictly speaking, 
an apiary is a considerable apace fitted 
up and adapted to accommodate a large 
number and* variety of birds remark- 
able for their singing qualities, the 
•beayty of their plumage, or other pecu- 
liarities. An aviary, as a matter of 
course, is a large cage in which an 
attempt is* mar b to give a natural ap- 
pearance to*<J^ interior of the place 
where the feathered priacyers are con- 
fined. Perches resembling the branches 
of trees, grass, moss, various fflants, 
patches of gravel or sand^a rill of clear^ 
water, sacluded places for nests — in a 
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Birds pay Equal Hot^irs,to all Meh. ■ , 

j. — V— — — - — — 

• ? modulation, and ilfapi»^ently Ims 

moymcnt in pounng ^rth Hs Ric»lSdy, 
fpraparing this^p^ttyo biiix Avjjpfa the 


word, everything is provide^ that the 
birds can require, sn^rt of- liberty; 
which, indeed, in 'a climate like ours, 
and in the absence o,^ those natur^ 
supplies so easily'* obtained in, their 
native places, \vii^ld«l)e‘a m^e than 
doubtful blessing many of them, in- 
asniuch as no foreign species world 
long survive emancipation. 

In a hurge aviary possessed of all siujh' 
appliances asiwe hav^xl vented ^o, fa- 
vqurably situated and careu^^ ^tended, 
most of the 'little captive^ wiil thrive 
and be cheerful, and many*^ 3f them will 
build and'oring up" theij; young, ^ueb 
ecfablishmcnts, however, are rare ; and 
it may bcjdpubted whether the expense, 
trouble, and anxiety inseparable from 
the keeping of them, are not too great 
for anv satisfaction whi(^ they produce. ,| 
This, however, is a matter of opinion. ' 

It wiU be more suitable i^ wo under- 
stand by the term w aviary*’ any col- 
lection of birds occupying one or more 
cages. The birds usually domesticated 
with us are canaries, goldfinches, 
linnets, larks, bullfinches, thrushes, 
blackbirds, and starlings.-'^All these are 
more or less estccin^ed for their qualitiesi 
as singers; but in addition to them 
there are numerous foreij^^i birds whjse 
beauty of plumage and larity gives 
them value, such as the various species 
ot parrotg, parroquets, love-birds, the 
CQckatoo, the macaw, and many others’ 
All eu£n birds require certain kinds of 
food, w-itbout which tjey cannot thrive ; 
and care must be taken that such food 
is supplied to them; that their cages 
are kept scrupulously clean, and that 
they have plenty of-^ure W’ater and 
p\ire air. 

Canaries were originally brought 
from the islands’ by whose name thpy 
are known, and have long been domes- J 
ticated in every country in Eurbpe.* 
In its native groves the plumage of 
this bird is of a dusky guey, l^ut domes- 
tication lias caused muTi^teration in 
this respect. ^ Some canomes are white, 
or nearly so ; "^some mottled ; some pos- 
sesse^of menish plumage, and others 
bright yellow^ The canary has a shrill 
und high-pitched voice, capable of much 


1, Buffoiymakeatfno foilow'v^g^ 
renferk^whichpard not ut worthy of iIiq, 
qloquenff’nat'i'j-alisl’: — “ If tlie nigbl- 
ingal^ bo the cWifutrc^sif of tlte woods, 
the canary is the musician of the 
cli^mb^: the first owes all to nature; 
the second something to art. With less • 
strcngtli of organ, less cdJtipass of note, 
the canary has a bp>^r‘ -ftar, greatj^ii 
facility of imitation, andla more re^n- 
tiv* mftmory ; and as tl^tf tfifferencc of 
genius, especially among the lower 
animals, depends in a grcvit measure on 
thc^erfeqtion of their senses, the canary, 
W'hose organ of h^jaring is- more sujy 
ccptible of receiving and retaining 
forC’ign in^pressions, becomes moic 
socral, tame, and familiar; is capable 
g. atitude, and even attacbnieirt ; its 
^caresses arc endearing, its little luimours 
innocent, and its anger neitber hurts 
nor ofiends. Its education is easy ; wo 
rear it 'with pleasure, because we are 
rble to instriietit. It leaves the niftlody 
of ‘Its own natural note to b’sten to that 
or Cir voices and instruments. It 
applauds, ^ accompanies us, and repays 
the pleasure “it i cceives with interoc<^ , 
w'bile the liigbtingale, pfbudrof its 
ttdent, seems desirous of preserving it 
iivall its purity, — at Ic'APc seems to 
attach very liftlo value to ours, and 
with great ditRculty can bo taugbtrany 
of our|airs. The eanarv can speak and 
whisuo; the nightingale deJpiscs aiir 
words as well as our a* s, and never 
fails* to ret im to its own wild wood- 
notes. Its pipe is a* masterpiece of 
nature,^which® hunian art can neither 
alter iior improvG 'while that of the 
caha y is made of more pliant materials, 
whicl we can model at pleasure, -;iud 
tliereior? it contributes in a much 
greater degreft taljle comforts of society. 
It sings at .all scasoi^, cheers us in the 
dullest v'cathor, andaddi^to our ^happi- 
ness by amusing the *^oung and de- 
lighting ttie recluse.” 

The canaras being a native of a warm 
climate, could not exist Tf exposed to 
the rigour of our winter vx.ather, even 
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co^^ld obtun eatable food, which 
woSl']*£e?^mpracticable. It requires, 
flierei^jre, iA wilder, ^the warm temperaj 
tnfo 0 ^ a r'4qm artfdcially heated, 
yrell as a suitwjle Bu:jpl)^of the required 
n fitrinieut. If tile apartrq'yit canary 

Is kept Ai bo 4 t {0 the bin\ will 

moult at an improper season; and in 
rooms in which gas is burnt an^ wh^re 
the ceilings are lov^A a^d the cages hung 
up near then ( there is often a great 
UKlrtality ay?.o^^ ^the birds, which fall 
'bliddenly deai^from their .perches with- 
put^ha^ing bji^ibited any symplomFj of 
))revious illness. The mmediato cause 
of this is not, perhaps clearly under- 
stood ; but bdyond doubt it is 'the un- 
wholesome' state of'Hhe air, ‘^for near 
tnd ceiling, in apartments where gas is 
consumed, th<j air is not^ only vbry 
warm, but is to a great extent renddied 
incapj^blo of sustaining lif(& by Ixsiu^ 
almost whollj deprived of its oxygen. ^ 

Much attention ought to bo given by 
*lliflse who keep canafTcs to the cleanli- 
ness of the cage. A supply of iiAo sand 
ought always to bo given, and fresh 
water ought to bo given at lekst 
once a, day. Besides the se^d v'^ach 
the bird chiefly feeds on, lif) ought to 
green food, sucl?as'groundself 
chick w<>y3d, lie., all of whitfa are whole- 
some. 

BiiEBDix9a OP Canauies. ~ This 
affords much interest ah*d amusement. 
The £age ought to be large, and at the 
upper pok of it, at one erj, open Jboxes 
sli(yild bo ‘placed for the nests ; o?*they 
may be made >^ose, and furnished wi^l^ 
holes, by which ■tho birds may ehter 
and leave the nests at their pleasure. 
A small net ought ^ b(f hungyii\ the 
cage near one of thc)|pfirchos^. containing 
materials for nest-makiug, such as ho'^s, 
^wooh^ cotton',* hair, and a few -^mall 
leathers. The hen canary bvUds the 
little abode for the e;-pec4ed proge!t\y, 
and lays her first ,cgg ten days after 
pairing Six the usual number laid. 
Bach egg pugb^to be remfived as it is 
laid, and one of bone or ivoty substi- 
tuted for it; and when the laying is 
"completed ^^‘san bo all replaced. The 
canary sits thirteen days. AVben the 


I ^oung birds appear, hard-boiled egg 
and bredd finc*ly minced and mixed 
together, oughff to be placed in tba 
I feeding trough, ^n order that tho parent 
j birds may supply ‘the wants ^ of their 

offspring 9 ^ 

‘ Mules are crossbreeds between the 
ca?}ary and iome or*»lho finches with 
which 'the canary mates, and some 
fthese mules are very desirable inmates 
of the^avi^jry. j 

GoLUFi>':*t?28, SISKINS, and oth4r 
birds^ndarly allied to tlio*canary, will 
thrive in th'J aviary with much of the 
simp attention* fLS.U’ bestowdd on their 
more delicate 'relative. In additio-^ 
however, to tho common caj'iry seed, 
hemp seed and rape seed may bo given ; 
goldfinches and siskins, indeed, prefer 
.poppy seed, and, linnets and bullfinches 
liko^the rape seed alone. As already 
mentioned in tho case of canaries, green 
^ food is desirable fo^^these and all other 
birds, and not only groundsel and 
- duckweed may be^ given them, but 
lettuce, watercresscs, and cabbage 
leaves. Plenty of fresh water should 
,be supplied,H*)th for washing themselves 
\nil for drinking, and abundance of fine 
sand, as this is requisite to their diges- 
*tion, and of gi>at use as a sand bath fur 
cleansing their skins and removing in- 
sftjcts, which are often troublesome and 
inj urious. 

''German Pastes fo^r 
Birds. — Cheap and simple iOod in 
the form of paste .,inay bo made in the 
following manner": — Take a white loaf 
which is well* baked and stale, put it 
into fresh water till it is quite soaked 
through ; then (^.yuecze out tho water, 
and ^our boiled milk over tho loaf, 
adding abou^ two-thirds the quantity 
of^ barley meal, from "which the bran 
has been carefully sifted, or, what is 
stillbetter, wheatmqal. Another method, 
however, may be adopted. Grate a 
carrot very nic jly, soak a small white 
loaf in fresh wjter, press the water out 
of it, put it Mong w'ith the cdVEQt into 
an earthen pan, add handfuls of barley 
or wheaten meal, and mix tho wholo 
together with a pestle. jThose pastes 
ought to be made fresh every morning' 
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fetter lose a SupperHhan have 


for they quickly become soiv", and are 
consequently injurious Zo the birds. A 
feeding trough ought to be used, in 
which the paste can b^^put ; and this 
vessel will be more suitable if inr de of 
tin, earthenware, or glas^., rather 

than of wood, as jtfj/aii he more readily 
ti?JPt perfectly sueet antf clea^i, aZid 
will therefore be less liable to cause , 
the food placed in it to become sour 
Otifitale. 

.The Bavarian of 

Preserving Renrj^et.— “This 
mode of cjiring consists in turning oqt 
the contents of lhe8*k!ii - 'f the stomach, 
w^itng off all specks or dirt with a cloth, 
and then wing up the skin or filling 
it with air like a bladder. The ends 
are tied with a siting, and a little salt 
applied to this part or.ly. I'ho ejiin 
treated in this way soon diies per- 
fectly, and is as sweet and clean as 
can be desired, oalt neutralizes in 
some degree the action of rennet, there- 
fore rennets treated on the Bavarian 
plan are much more effective than those 
cured in the old way. WJien the rennets 
cured on this plan are dry, vhe air may 
be expelled and the ^kins can be packed' 
aAvay in a small space, and are easily kept 
clear of insects. The defect in salted 
rennets is that the salt in w'ct weather 
accumulates dampness, and if care is 
not taken*.to keep them in a dry place-, 
tb^y dfip, and thus lose their strength. 
Rennets preserved on the Bavarian 
plan are stronger a^ well as sweeter 
than any others. 

To Make Queen Cakes. — 
Wash and dry carefully half a pound of 
good currants, whisk three eggs to a 
froth, heat hclf a pound of fresh butter 
to a cream ; add the curran'ts, the eggs, 
one pound of besFflour, and half a pound 
of powdered sugar to the beaten hujjter, 
with one teaspoonfil of carbonate of 
soda, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Beat all these ingredien^*'^ well together, 
and just^before puttingiihem into the 
tins, ada*a tesvspoonful of lemon juice, 
butter the tins, which are usually neart- 
shapeC, put a few currants on the top, 
.ii^nd bake the Uakes for twenty minutes 
in a quick oven* 


Scotch Orft Cake A— flit* 

three handfuls of best ^mea) 

ifeto a basin, with la ^ 


sl.e • of a nutmeg;? add 


water asiwill fofrn 
' the cako'out f/ltl 


; into k cake. Props' 


{{le h^nds qlitil it is 
thin, Chen roll with 1' 


the lOllin^ pin, till 
it is almost as thin as a crown piece. 

rue girdle refdy heated, sift a 
little meal over if; and lav on the cake. ’ 
When the under side ^^browp. toiist 
the upper' side in a before tb?, 

lire to make*' it crisp. ^ These cakes 
shoiild be kept in the m^i chest among 
the dry meal to'preserve their crispness, 
which bs their peculiarity. They ere 
ext'-emely nice to eat with cheese. 

To RemovS Wax" Stair?-'.^' 
from Silk. — Mix powdered French 
jjhajjc with Ir. vender water to the thick- 
i\^,S3 of mustard. Put it on the stain, 
and rub it ^entiy with fhe finder or 
palm of the hand. Put a sheet of 
clean blotting pa^er and* brown papn- 
over it, and smooth it with a warm- 
iron. 'When dry the chalk must be 
lepioved, ^d ihe silk gentW diTsted 
with a white handkerchief If a faint 
maffi still- jemaiiis, a second application 
of French^chalk and lavender water 
will generally remove it. Jf the '^x 
stain has fnflen thickly on the^silk, it 
sh,j>uld be removed first carf ‘fully with 
a penknife. ] 

Annuities, — These are sums oi 
mon'^y which one party is nnd^iran 
obligor . ion to l>ay to another, and which 
may under express agreement be p::id 
for fhe lifetime of t^e f^ceiver, or for 
a certain number of years, or may be 
deferred so to commence at a cer- 
tain future period ^or the payment of 
which may‘bo a&s(ic..ated with any con- 
dltio.^s on which the parties concerned 
may .agree, or the obligant hitiself 
sha)l coiisider sritahle. It must be 
obvious therefore that the nature of 
annuities admits of very^eat variety, 
and thdl they are ba,;;,ed on ;:eveT^ 
elements r^equiring careful and elaborate 
cahmlation. . 

Independently m an^ special con- 
siderations which the parti^nilar ratUre 
an annuity may reude^’ necessary — 
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) Old Age, thdiigh despised, iS( covetj^d by AIL 


mia coQBiderations are variable, 

•— the^e elements which mus^t 

, iijpder^all C^rciimstfinces be taken ii^ 
j^view, viz., ifrst, tb^ satieties relating 
ti) the duratioh o? huj^an-^fe; and 
second, ^the if itjereSt® of "moi^ey.^ The'* 
computations connected with tne'se two 
most important elements demafiad g^eat 
skill and much^labour, and are^ in 
several resp.^.ts so elaborate that the 
processes are ^'ite beyond the reach of 
' ordinary pei* ons, and the results must 
be^reSeiveci^J the authority jf others 
by probably ninety-ni^e out a hundred 
of those interested in the subject. 

'Tables of* a complicated character 
^have been prepared to facilitate' the 
cTilculatibn of annuities. These tables 
nre perfectly trustworthy, and#^ are 
iulopted by Government aiid the saVingIs 
banks as the basis on which anruiUes 
can be purchased. Full information 
can be obtained on this important suh- 
jd'et at the GovemiifSnt savings hanks , 
or the assurance ofhce. 

It will be sufficient to satisfy the 
reader whe^ .inquires into the subjqpo U) 
present him with the following ‘-^l/le, 
whicti exhibits the value o^' an annuity 
"^i4cne pound, payable at' the end of the* 
first J3ar,' land afterward ^annually for 
life; — 


Yaffil'- of an annuity of £1. 


Age. 




T 

Age. 



lU 
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11 

9| 

46... 
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9i 
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7 
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4 
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A.ddrdss6s of Letters.— j 
Be careful in placing your letter in the*" 
proper envelope. iKost’of our readers 
have doubtless heard of the well-known 
story of the^ahager of a company of 
players, who , *^10 addressihg a letter to 
the chief magistrate of a royal borough 
solici^g his pati^nage^ placed by ac- 
cideitf in j'jtic envelope a letter, which 
' bad' been" used the night previously 
in tho Ttorformance of the play . , it 


began, “ JSir, — There is a plot formed to 
rob your houseVand'^to cut your throat 
this night. T|he gang whereof 1 am 
one,” &c. Tl3e iKter, though bearing 
another sigrAtiyel was traded to the 
manager, who w'l apprehended, and 
he was put to mudr-trouble and incon- 
venience before he could satisfy 
magistrate and ohtaiu his liberation. 
Campbell^ the poet, inteiiding to com- 
municate friend that he w:ald 
bring Lxs’ nephew along -with him" to 
dinner at Ks house, sent the letter in 
^mistake to his nephew, who found himsel/ 
described as “'&r6‘d-heade(l Scotchman," 

All gentlemen possessed, of landed 
estate, officers of the ara^y^and navy, 
members of the learned professions, 
members of Parliament, and graduates 
of'^he Univer'feities, are entitled to bo^ 
addressed Esquire or Esq» Every cler- 
gyman should he ^designated Reverend 
or Rev. An Archdeacon is The Vene- 
rable ; a Dean, Very Reverend ; a Bishop, 
Rvjht Reverend ihe Lord Bishop of; 
and an Archbishop, Most Reverend the 
JLord Archbishop of. A member of the 
Privy Couheil is addressed as the Right 
Honourable. 

If in addressing your letter you for- 
gbt the Christian name of tho person 
ou are writing to, substituto a random 
; it is more respectful than a blank, 
i^thus — , wliich should nevfir he used. 
Bo particular in spelling yo’jr cotro- 
spondent’s name in the same manner as 
he himself does. Keep an address book 
with the names of your correspondents 
alphabetically arranged. Never address 
two or more 'Himarried ladies as the 
MUs Beaumonts, but as the Misses 
Beaumont. In concluding a letter to a 
lady, be more cerem*'niou8 than if you 
were writing to a genthiman. Thus, 
instead of abruptly closing with “Yours ’ 
faithfully,” write thus, — “ I am, Madam, 
or Dear Mrs or Miss , yours faith- 

fully,” ^ If '"our correspondent is re- 
siding at %he house of &ne4i^ person 
address thus, — “A. Bl, Esq^*©? D., 
£aq., 40, Albion Terrace, Baiqsgate,” 
or whatever C. D.'s address may be. 
Do not describe your ‘mend as livi.*g: 
“ at,” or address him to tho care of.” 
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Hints on Home Dtcora- 
tj[on. — DecalcoAani^. — Under the 
heading of Home Heccration we pro- 
pose to treat of several v ory easil 3 r per- 
formed pfbcessc's, fimh^s Becal^manie 
— our present 8i^B(^ect — Diaphanic, 
Wood Carving, &cj, by the exercise ^f 
‘■;T-Mch “Home” may bo bcaittified. 
The degree of affection with which 
“Home” is r^-gnrded defends. upop the 
number of the pleasin^^ociations 
which cling around the sacreu name, 
and the wisest thing a pore* it or guar- 
dian can doi if ho wrsljps to preserve^ in 
tb^Uieart of his child or ward that love 
of ‘^om^^ljWhich is a safeguard against 
so many snares and temptations, is to 
increase the number and strengthen the 
attractive influence of suph associations 
/o the utmost possible extent. Of foe 
many methods of accomplishing this, 
the process of Dccalccvnanie is suggested 
on account of its value in training all 
young persons to hav,o a pride in, and 
a liking for, the House. 

By the aid of dccalcomanie we are 
enabled to decorate a vast variety of ar- 
ticles most successfully, and it involves 
only the exercise of taste and attention ; 
while its demands upon i}^ purse are 
very moderate. 'J’be design printed 
on the paper used for decalcomanic, is ' 
first coated over with a specially pre- 
pared cemo’nt. When the design has ' 
becofiie ffacky, which it will do in five 
or ten minutes, it is placed against the 
vase, or plate, or strip of leather inten- 
ded to be decorated, and is well pressed 
down ; the design will then adhere. 
Press the back of the^paper with a 
damp sponge or cloth, and let the w6rk 
remain for a minute or two.tt Wet the 
back of the paper Ishoroughly, and rais^ 
the plain paper with a pair of pincers, 
or with the hand, and it will come 
away, leaving onlj/ the coloured design 
adhering to the vase or plM;e. Ilaving 
transferred ^tho picture fr(lj,’t ^th’e paper 
to the plate, the nexf step is to 

Wash cIio pictu]^ as carefully as possi- 
ole with,water and a camel-hair pencil, 
and to dry it wijfi a piece of fine linen 
st^^htly wetted. The work is then left 
to dry and harden for at least one day, 


after which a coat of vamish^4 {^lied^ 
lyid the process is finis^d. / Th^eco- 
revtive designs thus obtaine/rare durable, , 
effective, and eusylto ^be transferred,^ 
^if the di^txocia given are stiietly ad- 
^heredfito. Amou/ tlv)f obje^s most 
suitable for decoration by decalcomanie 
aref,tea find coffee sepices in china or 
earthenware, dessert* services, flower- 
pots, trinket stands and F^xos, qpndle- 
sticks, lamps, urns and^.^i»Vinds, 
wood articles,' slippers, /^and-sejeeps, * 
riblxm 8, •articles in ivoayj'^and indeed, 
most ornamental articles, cither with 
fiat or convex surfaces, fiwm the papel 
of a drawjing-room down to lli^ tiniest, 
article on a lady’s t6ilet-table. ^ 

To make Ratafia.— Add two 
, qiiafSs of prqof spirits to the following 
ingredients: — one ounce of bruised nut- 
megs f half abound of bitfpr alm<«mds, 
blanched and chopped; one grain of 
ambergris v'ell rub^jed wiCh sugar in a ' 
moilar. Let these infuse for fouiteen 
days, and then filter through blotting- 
pa^er. c, 

, Ebu BATAriA. — Take six pounds of 
the bJ.ck-hprt cherry; one poimid of 
small black vherries ; and two pounds 
of raspberries rfnd strawherriys. 
the fi-uit, and when it has stot^d for 
sonjp time, drain ofl' the juipc, and to 
evefy pint add four ouncetj’bf tho best 
refined sugar, ^nd a quart of tho hest^ 
brandy. Strain through a jelJy-lMg, 
and flay^ur to Kisto with half an ounce 
of cinTiamon and a drachm oi cloves^ 
bi;ui.«cd and infused in brandy for a 
fortnight pre^dously; ’qr flavour with 
cloves only. a 

HqjVy to 'prj^serve Gera- 
niums durpiiljf Winter.— 
Take tLe plants^ ?s.ut of tho^pots; trim 
,pfF the 'leaves and outer branches, take 
all tho 6oi?i from thq, roots, tie the plants 
in benches, arid hang them, roots up- . 
ward, in a dry, dark pupboard, loft, or 
cellar, whtre no frost cap'Wich t)iom. 
In spring re-pot them in a good com- 
post, ,^rst cUrefully cleansing the pots 
within and without. * 

To Preserve App\^ axid 
P^ars. — Apples and p«.ars, w'hen 
kep^ in the ordinary manner, are found 
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;o. ^ve^^arbonic acid gas ; 
tie in^ic^of |be fruit, alc( 
iiigtic ^cid \^r 0 * formed. Fr 


who Y.ives wel^y Saf q/a» off-% 


V.. 

ttie 


while in 
alcohol 
From this 

^ct it has been ascertained that the 
itid of fruit rcfif^red to v^l^sykept by 
admittin^to it^Jre#Arculation o^' air, 
as far as possible. Fruit kept in closed 
vessels goes to dcc^ much more%api^y 
•tlian when exposed to a current of air. 

HqjAT til keep Grapes. — 
ThBy must n^jJ B^too ripe. Take off any 
ftnperfect graji^M from the hunches. On 
the l)oltom of .^eg put a layer ^f bun 
fiiat has been well dried^in an oven, or 
in the sun. On the bran put a layer of 
gfapes, wijh bran between Ihe^bunches 
that tneV may ifat be in* contact. 
l^rJfceed in the same way with alternate 
layers of grape? and bran, Jill the kfeg 
is full; then close the keg so that^o* 
air cai^enter. . • * • ^ 

To Dry Herbs for Winter 
Dse. — The peculiar aromatic flavour 
ST’Inost herbs is owing to a volatile 
essential oil which is found in various 
paiis^of the plants in minute cclls^ 
These cells qj-e perceptiolo in the pe%l 
of jhe (grange, lemon, citron, &c. 
they exist in all plants havin* perfume, 
tjir ’^they are not so easily detected* 
us in tire ll^'uits named. ^Ihis oil is 
produced in the greatest quantity in 
dry, warm b^fcsoiis, and it is best m 
qfl'ility Avhon the plant in itsJiighcst 
j)«'rfcatioii ; herbs for winter use ought 
there forego ho gathered ^ sooiu after 
thoj^ rcachematurity as possible, arlrays 
taking care tOAcliooso a bright suni^. 
day for the piiiTJoisf!. • • 

To Dry Parsley. — Cut a large 
basketful of the bes^ Idbking ^curled 
parsley, pick out ^Vaded or diity 
leaves, and dry the rera^yder careful!y 
Ijeror^a clcar^rc. At first the leaves 
will become quite limn, and thgy must 
l/B turned before the tt> expose hU 
paits equally to the heat, until the 
leaves nro dr;jr.^d brittle, jvithout 
losing tlieg gr(!l*n colour, Tor if they 
are allowed to get hrown ^hey ^re 
Bpeiled. When dryf^b them to pow- 
Mer«betyr*een JlicAands ; sift the powder 
tkroiififtL a ebasso sieve, and bottle* it for 
use i it will retain both the colour and 


flavour A green parsley. A large 
basket of fresh Itaves will hardly yicU 
a pint of powdfl*. Never dry it in 
sun, or it will lose Aiuch of its flavour. 

To liny IAn j. — -.^is herb*doe8 not 
j dry nearly so well parsley ; it loses 
> th<^ bright colbur, bc&mes brown, and 
also alters in fkivour. Dry in the sft»£f^ 
Avay as parsley, or the leaves, after 
being ^ried, may be bottled whole for 
flavouring,:%jtI^soup, &c. ***' 

Thvme, Marjoram, JSaoe, and 
Savory, maf bo also dried in the same 
\Ay, as parsU*]^ ; J)tft celery,* which is 
BO essential a seasoning for all soun^r 
cannot be dried, as the flavouring oil is 
principally contained in tl&*’'seed8. A 
little of the seed tied in a muslin bag, 
jand boiled in sQup, gives it a delicious 
flavour, and a nice essence may be ob- 
tained by Jliruising celery seeds, and 
steeping them in spirit. The flavour 
of shallots, chillis, and tarragon is ex- 
jgtracted by steeping them in vinegar or 
I white wine. Any of the cheaper French 
white wines answer for this purpose. 

, To Pre,^.erve Green Peas. 
*“Whon full grown- but not old, pick 
and shell the peas. Lay them on dishes 
*or tins in a co'4 oven, or before a bright 
fi^ ; do not heap the peas on the dishes, 
Iflit merely cover them with peas, stir 
them frequently, and let them dry very 
gtadually. AVhen harJ, let tTiem cool, 
then pack them in stone jars,‘^cpvcr 
close, and keep ^em in a very dry 
place. When required for use, soak 
them for somo*hours in cold water, till 
they look plump before boiling; they 
are excellent foi>*oup. 

A*Fev\r Words on Mush- 
roo m s. — There is scarcely any vege- 
tal^lc used both as such; and as a means 
^f imparting piquancy to gravies and 
madt^ dishes, the flavour of which is so 
universal a favourite as the mushroom 
and its kit^dredrf It is astonishing that 
the Enghsh ^vo not fqllo'^'ed the 
example of Ae French, ffd'^Jjgnot 


cultivated the mushroom with the slf 
care that they have bestowed on many 
other vegetables, making ^hem articles 
of daily use, while the mushroom it 
both a rare and expensive luxury with 
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IV/ien Fortu^ie smiles^ takeithe advantage, 

6_c — ? \ ^ ^ 


US. ' Yet few vegetables require less 
care in the cultivaticn. They can be 
'^raised in quantities oj> any old hotbed, 
if it be only sheltered^' a little from 'the 
rain. 7n Paris th^y ar^ raised ?n caves 
under the city f Imt they seem to con-# 
sider them more nS a necessity there 
.^than we do in Migland.^ As tlm month* 
dll;*^ September is the season when the 
field mushrooms are plenty, we shall 
{•rive our n^fi'ders a few*^jiifple i eceipts 
for choosing and cooking 
To Cnoo^iE Mushroom*;. — Bo careful 
in selectmg mush^oms for cooking,^as 
some of the poisonous f mgi very closely 
' ^emble the true mushroom ; but they 
are easily v'^ptected by the smell, which, 
in the poisonous kind is sickly and un- 
pleasant; the gills also are faint and 
yellow in colour. The mushroon has 
IV pleasant fragrant smell, and when 
young the giUs are pink and bright; 
when old, they ard'brown, or blacMsh. 

To Make Musiiiioom Ketchup. — ^ 
Gather the mushroiras in dry weather,* 
take the large, full-grown flaps, and 
see that they are free from insects and 
earth. AddtoeachpeckormushrooniiJ 
half a pound of .alt, break them up 
into a large earthen ware j)an, strew the» 
salt over, and let them^stand for thiee 
days, stirring and mashing them up eaqh 
^y, then strain and squeeze out all the 
juice. To every quart of juice put hq|f 
ai. oqTjee of whole black pepper, half 
an ounce of bruised ginger, a quarter 
of an ounce of ollspii'.o, a quarter of an 
ounce of Cayenne, and flic same quan- 
tity of pounded mace. I’ut all the 
spices with the juice into a largo earth- 
enware jar (standing i¥i a pot of water), 
and boil for three hours ; or the ketchup 
may be boiled^ in a pri'serviug pan. 
Let the spices remain in it when bottled. 

To Bake Mushrooms. — Take large- 
sized, rather open •'nushrooms, peel off 
the skin and cut off the pnd of the stalk, 
set them in a tin dish, i le strlks upper- 
most, laYi^'**?ch a little pepper, and 
rji PgiTErfiif of^butter ; set the dish in the 
^civen, and bake twenty minutes ; serve 
on a •very hot dish, with the liquor 
^ that ran out «f them poured over. 

To Stew Mushrooms. — Trim and 


rub clean with a bit of flanp-irjtUp; cd vr 
salt, half a pint of large ^ttdii mush- 
i rooms ; put into a st^Svufo tw3 ounces 
of butter, shake it Ov«r the fire till 
thorougUy melted , put in the musa- ' 
rooms, a t4'(isp')cijiiful ,pf salt, half as 
mu£h pepper, and u "'blade of mace 
poun^d ; stew till the mushrooms are 
tinder, then serve fhem on a hot dish. 

To Broil Mushrooms. — Peel some 
fresh mushrooms, cjs- thenir small, 
make a ''case with srsh^et of writi^^. 
p^er„ rub the inside w.th fresh butter, 
and fill it with miisiirooms. Season 
with pepper add salt, and put them on 
a baking plate over a slbw tire. Cover 
with a baucepan-\\d with aurae fire o** 
it ; and when the mushrooms are n^ ly 
d^v, serve them up hot. 

I I’o PirESEKVE Mushrooms por 
,yuTURE Use. — T he small open mush- 
rooms suit best. Trim land ruo them 
clean, and put into a stew'-pan a quart 
of the musl^oonv, three ounces ofivre*' 
ter, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and half a 
teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper and mace 
mixed; stew until the mushrobias are 
♦^3n^er; take them careiiilly out and 
dram th-e p on a sloping dish.^ ‘NVuen 
culd, press ipto small pots, and pour 
clarified bujter over them PjrtT writ- 
ing paper over the butter, and on that 
p^ur melted suet, which rwill exclude 
the air^ and ;rre8erve them for many 
weeks, if kept in a dry, cool place. 

To Preserve Bggs for 
W i. Aber U se. — Pour four gallons of 
boilfng water over three pounds of qu^ck- 
; stir it by degrqfjs till well mixed ; 
let it stand thirty-six or forty-eight 
hours, then tske off the U jie water care- 
fully , uo as to rf^pve as little lime as 
possible. Mix sfeeacupful of salt with the 
lime water, a^J pour it ever the eggs ^ 
previously placed in earthenware pot« 
glf^zed iuside, anJ let it rise an inch rr 
two above the eggs. This quantity is 
sufficient for about ti^ly,^ dozen of eggs. 
Place tile i^rs where'^hey will««*not he 
moved, a^mere will be a crust on the top, 
which should not^e broken till the jar 
is about to bb used. The eggs must he 
f^esh .w'hen put in, and Iwpc ‘flosely 
^covered. 
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♦hjJ |[irst of October. I The ikonth of Ocstofc 


* /I'h^ Irirst of October. 

* ^ loquituu f 

S)a1lni! *Vfith a ^nt rosj^ flush in the 
• . east— * • • • 

A mor^g most meiefift^nanoher I 
Nothing heard** the wood— notlinj 
seen on the wing, % 

Coquettish First October! ^ 
The welkin is draped, fike a quakeres 


Nothing heard** the wood— nothing 
seen on the wing, % 

Coquettish First October! ^ 
The welkin is draped, fike a quakeress 
.yc]^ng, 

«in silver-gf^ynhe demurest ; 
But«totfi^e in the sunsfiino 0^ s^- 
• browed mmtls. 

And grey skies are th(f surest. 

Though op^ the hue of the clqiada and 
^a^he mist * 

That ever creeps higher and higbei^ 
There’s Sport lurking under .this so't^r ^ 
array — ^ 

There’s theppal’s heart of fire ! * 
Though silence is here, on the far heath 

■ p ounds • 0 

The boom of the moor-fowl’s ballad. 
The hare on the hill, like a spinstbr sits 

U|), • » • 

And nibblevher morning salad. ^ « 

Sooh thh linnet will scream,! and the 
, . cushat will hush « « 

•liis fejroohigs sentimenttd ; 

For the hawk, the feudal lord of the 
woods, ^ 

Js collecting his death-^aid reptal. 
Draw away, fleece of mist,*that lies on 
tfie mere, ^ • 

h nd uuvgil the sentinel Seron, 

Xha! stands, lil^ a dismal ghost by the 
Styx, • , •• 

Awaiting the coming of Charon. I 

Shine out, morning s^jm, jnd drawtup 
from the moors • *^1 • » 

’The haze of this Autu^'fi weather ; 
ahow 118 Ihe scarlet eye of the 
grouse t e 

*!Mong the purple Idoofha of the 
heather ! , 

Gild th^lpafless^jibss-covei^d boughs 

To the 8 ]portsmanalvi|ayB so^leasanty I 
And buni| in the ferr^imdergrowth, 

• * ^ * eD. Mttbkat %MiTU. 


’The haze of this Autm 
ahow 118 Ihe scarh 


The HCorith qf Ocstober. 

''The dead leares nrew the forest walk, ** 
And wither'd areihe pale wild flowers ; 

The frost hangs Waohening on the stalk, 

The dSwdropB l|dl in trosjen showefla.*’ 

• • * V Bammrd, 

The montheof OebSJ^er is marked in 
Bonfe o&the 0I4 Saxon calendars by,^th«- 
flgure of a husbandman, carrying a 
sack of com on his should^, and sow- 
ing it%s fie/zalks, in allusion to tkifl 
montl^ bc?ng the first in, which tlte 
grain for thesnoxt autumn’s harvest is 
sol^. In others the almosh obsolete 
sport? of hawkifig*is represented, this 
being the last month of thg i^ear ih 
which our ancestors indulj^dil in that 
pastime. The month was called by the 
Saxons Weinmonat, or the vino month; 

> but iiorhaps we* ought to call it brer 
month. Who has not heard of the 
charms of “Eighty J^^^Jtober ’’ ? 

• October is always associated with 
the fall of the leaf ; and, although there 
ts no time of tlie j^cAr when the woods 
look more ^ beautiful, with the rich 
autumnal tints ranging from green to 
dark brown, ^bd and orange, yet there 
is always a feeling sadness at the 
visible decay in the vegetable world. 
Thr» garden b^s begin to look bare, 
tl^ M'inds whistle through the boughs, 
and at each gust bring down a many> 
tiq^ted shower of leaves, or perhaps a 
hailstorm of nuts^. golden acorra, 

& beech mast, to tell of the closfl of 
ummer and aWtumn. Harvest ’ ’ 

is over, and “ Sged-time ” has r^ 2 uniod 
> once more. 

Hop Gatueui^o. — B efore the corn 
sowing, the hop gathering in the sunny 
south of England makes the fields ^y 
a little longer *than in the north. No 
one^ho has not seen a hop gathering in 
Kent or Sussex can have any idea of the 
picturesque gaiety of»the scene. Whole 

gardens, tiho^at^^ the^cradle being 
sometimes swiMg betweerr hop 
poles, while the tents and ^jttlehuc^iaf 
the hop pickers dot the waste spots by' 
the ro^side. The hops sometimes rdach 
the height of sixteen feet, and the tall 
^poles' covered with the graceful bines. 
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vith their tiissels of fruit, ar^ extremely 
^ pretty as well as^rag^’ant. 

** Hops are suppos^ to have been 
brought into £nglan<|^rom the Nether- 
lands, and to havd'bemi used ftp: brew- 
ing as early as Qh^ jcar*1428c. ^ 

Cook’s O&lendar ^or 
October. « 

Fish in Season. — Turbot, halibitc, 
•brill, soles,'- berrings, dow eelp. porch, 
.pike, cod, carp, haddock, o'^)i)ol, smelts, 
crabs, lobiitcrs, prawns,^ shrimps, and 
oysters.^ ^ 

Meat in SEAsor.~Beef, veal, mut- 
•a m, pork, and doe venison. 

PouL-^iYiy IN Season. — Fowls, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, chickens, pigeons, 
larks. 

Game in Season. — Grouse, j)bes- 
sant, ])artridge, woodcock, teal, snipe, 
idovcr, wild duck, blackcock, hare, and 
rabbit. 

Vegetables in Season. — Peas, kid- 
ney beans, cabbagr.s, cauliflower, celer; ; 
i*adishcs, salad, shalots, spinach, toma- 
toes, tniifles, turnips, artichokes, brocoli, 
potatoes. 

Fuuit in Si. .'SON. — A pplcs, IiesLs, 
figs, grapes, filberts, damsons, medlaifi, 
peaches, quinces, wall rats. ^ 

Gardener’s Calendar for 
October. 

o 

«i,,The gardener ought to commence his 
preparations for next spring’s crops in 
October; all necessary draining and 
manuring should be done ; every avail- 
able spot should bo du^ deeply and left 
rough. Prepare ground intended to re- 
ceive trees and shrubs that ore to be 
transplanted, cut down the hiAilm of 
asparagus and dress the neds with litter, 
manure strawterry beds and cut off the 
runners, earth op celery, plant out cab- 
bages, cover sei2kale with the ft?fcing- 
pots for an early crop, finish taking up 
roots for storing, priF'e and transplant 
goosobi^rrv and curraa^ fiushes, form 
nw tpThnl^ons of r&pberry canes, 
'^^e and Be up the old ones. Watoh 
carafuUy all fruit and roots stored away, 
remove an]^ decayed fruit, and see that 
the looU are quite free froin damp. 


Plant tulips for eirly bloomipfl^ in w^U- 
manured soil, and take up duhlios 
I ; that have done blo^in^v 
forcing may be potted ji’houi^ choice 
ebrysanthemmns, shelter auriculas, 
fuchsiti^ , ]^fiks,^&o., mtonded to remain 
outjiOf doors, afid' myyp thof ' intended 
for the house into their winter quarters. 
This the best time to form composts 
ibr flowers, and* fo» this purpose sweep 
up the decaying leaves nd put them in 
heaps or into pits ii^^n.somo mould to 
form leaf mould, w^m is the uCst 
D anifre for all kinds (p^flowerk*'; shelter 
delicate shrqbs, and prepare for the 
winter frosts. 

Hints on nnakig^g Scfup. 
— Having already given' receipts 
several kinds of soup in Best op EVinv- 
I'aiNG, a few remarks on soup-making 
*1 in general may bo acceptable to our 
''readers, and to. these we add a ft}w addi- 
tional receipts. ^ 

Two things are essential in makii^ 
stock for soup. ' First, it must bo'diade 
in a olosely covered vessel, — a digester, 

, w'ith a lid tbiit is almost air-tight, is 
the best: next, the meqt must bo put 
ii. x> coVl water, and allowed t^ come to 
a boil vtky slowly, in order to extract 
** all the flavour and gelatine out eff 

The Skock. — Brown and c!JSr soups 
..are usually made with beef stock, the 
shin, or that^part of tlo neck of beef 
called* the sticking piece,” is theb^st. 
The meat must bo fresh, lean, and juicy. 
Outfit froipt the bone in small pieces, 
broax the bones up with ''ny bones of 
roast or boiled meat tb,at may be ih the 
larder. Bones contain a large amount 
of gelatine, and therefore add consider- 
ably to the '-streqjgth of the stock. To 
every pound meat put one pint of 
water, ther^^t tlTo digester over a slow 
fire, to heat os gradually as possi^^''. 
When^tho scum rises, take it care- 
fully, or 1ho«4tock will not be cLar. 
Let it boil a few minutes before the 
vegetf^bles are addCoh «hen put in three 
good-sized carrots, t\» o largd turnips, a 
bunch tif leeks and sweet nerbs, some 
celery 8ee4,tied in a muslin hag, a l.arge 
onion stuck with dotes, and’ a tomato . 
Boil ^ gently for s4 hoVs, while 
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kot jitttin it through a fine hair Game S|up, a Scotch Receipt. — 
intoUn^arthenware pan. Let it Cut a hare in piec^, and save the blood ; 
remain tfl then skim off the » reserve some bitsmf the meat and the 

fat and t&e tnl stock, which should bo liver to make for je-meat balls, and put 
a lich jelly, from Ijie sediiftent ^t is in the restinto a s^uce^^ with sinquarts 
the tiottom*of the pan.^ bet- of water f seasonn^tlf onions, sweet 

ter if madd^ho dfi^ before it is wanled. herbs, pepper, |md sd^: stew it gently 
Clear soup should bo perfectly trtmspa- for ftv^o hours. In another saucepan 
rent, and the thickeimd soup only abou| put the blood info a quart of water, tfM 
the consistence of Areatn. Arrowroot sfir in two tablespoonfuls of rice flour 
and ^or%or rifiW flour are the nicest to makegit the consistence o^gruel; a^. 
th jiigs with wMcwo thicken it. • Stock when the wV1f6 boils up mix it with tni 
for w](pt^oups fli^ado in tlft same way stock. *Take (wo partridgcdj skin and 
as^beef stdck, usng, however, v£l1 (i* cutfthem into four pieces, bro^ them 
fowl instead of beef; and anions, mace, in butter in afiy^n^pan, and add them 
and \|(hitepcppe^or seasoning; tupnipsy to the soup, with about three pints Or 
being whitOj^gan DO used if ^e flavour carrots and tuinips neatly cq^^nd par- 
S^y^erred. boiled. Make the force-meat balls as 

Should the stock not be of a suffi- follows : — Mince the liver and meat 
ciently dark brown colour, add a spood? .very ^ely with mther move than half 
ful or two of browning, which is made ^ pits quantity of fat bacon, or butter, one 
in the foRowin^manner • • anchovy, a little lemon peel, and lemon 

Brow'NIno Foil Sours and Made ihyme, pepper and sffll, grated nutmeg, 
— Take four o^ccs of moist and crumbs of bread ; make up the bolls 
sugar, and put it into an iron frying- the size of a nutmeg, ^vith a well-beaten 
pan or earthen pipkin ; sot it ofer a egg ; fry of a light brown in clarified 
clear fin^, and when the sugar is melted i^ • beef dripping, fresh lard, or butter ; 
will bo frothy ;#raiso it higher from the ^ dfrain them bc^ire the fire, and add them 
fir 6 until^t is a fine brown, ksap st??- to*thbbOup; half an hoKf before serving; 
ring all the time, then fill the pan up pjek out idl the loose bones of the hare. 
wkh- ':d^unj (claret is b^st), taking * EvuT^w'ithout th'Upartridges this receipt 
care thatR does not boil over ;lldd a little makes an excellent hare soup, 
salt and lemon peel, put in a few clove^ Cariiot Soup. — W eigh two pounds 
and a little ma^, a shalol or two, ana of carrots, wash them carefully^ taking 
boif gently for ten minutes ;j)our, it into ouf all black specks, slice them inJo^tTk 
a basin«till ^old, and then bottle it vqf y stew-pan, with three ounces of butteiT a 
carefully for use. • ^ little salt and cayenne; stew them gently 

Sof^F A Aa Julienne. — Cut thhee until soft, then add to them two quaits 
large carrots anc^’o turnips into shreds* .of stock, and simSner till the carrots are 
about an inch long {fiid the eighth of Sol soft enough to pulp through a sieve, 
inch wide, put these into warpi water, skim off any scun^hnd serve very hot. 
and let them boil fora :foyrmfiiutes.« Add Palestine Soup, a White Soup. 

a stick of celery ciiCuf^in the sam^ — Put two ounces of butter into a stew- 
manner, and lay all into^Tf stew-pan ; pan,, add fifteen JerusaSem artichokes 
tender, pui over them two quarts washed and peeled, four onions, two 
of the brown clear stopk prepaeed as sticks^ of celery, ^ h^d^ & popnd of 
ab(^e, and simmer for t^'^nt^ minutes! lean ham, and a little salt. Slice all 
then add a tablespoonful of mushroom these insredientsi^and stew them until 
ketchup, g^d a*'';j;i 63 sert-spoon£Bl of toft in tno but t\n', then ad^^a^art of 
Worcester ssyice.*'* Serve hotT good, white stock, with “a 

Yehmicelli and S^oo So'irr arp mace^'^nd'boil gently for hmf an hour* 
made in q similar wt^, omitting the Fu)p.it thYbugh a rieve, and let it stand 
vi^getables apd futfing instead v^ll- , when ready tp serve, put 

boued vSrmicelli or sago. jh h^f a- pint bf thick crqam. 
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Mulligatawny Soup, In Indian I and this pipe ou^ht to be y$ti^tedi so au 
Receipt. — Take fo^ fowls, cut them J completelyto dram o$,iil]f*ielfguor from 


in pieces, and take on^e skin, put them 
to stew in five pi^ts m water, let them 
stew fill very^)ton^r,Hhen atid t^e 
ounces of onionsi*:hat have been sliced 
and boiled, twa^ounces^of dried ^bilis, 

*rfA\ree ounces of curry seed, thrae ounces 
of butter, a quarter of an ounce of whi^e 
pepper, a small bit of cinqamoni and a 
*^*nch of saffiron. Wher mjarfy ready 
to serve, put in a pint or goodi cream, 
and let it just come a ooil ; stir a 
tablcspconful of'- lime juice into ' the 
vlureen when going* to table. Two 

a ' uarts of strong white stock' makes 
[lis soup t^uile as well as fowls. 

Notes on Home Brew- 
ing . — The art of brewing is of so much 
importance in domestic econom^", that'* 
wo make no apology in presenting our tatsupporit a false bottom of wood, per- 

readers with a f«w carctully matured ' — ‘ ' 

hints on the subject. The process ot 


brewing has been fully described 
many excellent freatises, from whicn 
the intelligent reader can obtain all the j 
knowledge ho requires : but m'o think 
it will be of service to iurnish a* c^p- 
densed view, of, what is essbiitial to 
brewing successfully, ^n the scale suit- ( 
able for a single household, and'L«»re- 
fully avoiding all such details os are iuot 
'absolutely requisite. 

The' Boileh. — The material4> of 
'''%v jAi;,h this is made requires attention. 
Ah iron boiler will be found suitable, 
but it is much lefos desirable than one 
of copper. A copper vboiler, although 
at first more expensive, is to be pro- ' 
ferred, as it can be l^^t cleaner, is more 
readily heated, will last for aigreater 
length of time, and as o]^ metal will be 
worth about h^f its original cost. A 
boiler which can contain about forty- 
five gallons, will be found most piOnVe- 
nient for domestic use. It is large 
enough tc produce k'^f a hogshead of 
strong ale, and the\>|me quantity of 
t^lejyf^* which for many families 
.ffirSDe fott^d a sufficient quantity. A 
pipe of about an inch and three quar- 
terf^ in diimeter should project ^m the 
bofiom of *»he boiler, and beyond the 
brickw;ork with which it is built up,' 


the boiler ; but this £ c^hiot &o uple’ss 
the internal orifice of the pipe be bn* a 
level wtki |]^e lowest part of the boi/uir. 
Intp this p^e L Cap iq^to be^ed with* 
out any bend or cu!Sfve in it, so as the 
moret readily to allow the hops to pass 
through. During Ifie process of brewing 
a piece of canvas maw^ie rolled round ' 
the em} of the tap ^traa.to h£ig down 
into the si^ve throng which the %ga- 
t^nts^of the boiler ar^^ be,st&.'aified. 

The Mas^-Tub. — A sherry-caSk, 
with one-fourth of itf length cut off, 
will make an exceUent'and cheap mash- 
tub, cdpablo of containin^dbout ei^tj 
gallons. At the distance of akt/ut a 
<ouple of inches from the bottom of the 
liash-tub, a wooden hoop must be fixed 


forated with ‘ numeroiia small holes, 
close to each other. Both the false 
bottom, and tht hoop on which it'^^os, 
musVbo moveable, and the latter must 
be attached to the sides of the tub with 
qtmall nails. The ma^-tub x&ust be 
‘^•jrnished with a straight tap, on a level 
with thV bottom of the vessel, fdc the 

S )8e of (drawing off the worte,^. The 
-tub,,muBt be placed onJ'XIa stand 
or gawntree, at a height sufficient to 
I fallow the underback tc.*be placed with 
facility belo v the tap in the mash-tpb. 

The OaA. — This is a mashing-stick, 
ebnsisting ^of an ash-pole about two 
in length, having at its extremity 
a frame about twelve^nches lon^, and 
^DhUTOwei^at the lower than at the upper 
end^ Across this frame there are seve- 
ral Ipars, by which it is rendered a ; 
convenient im^l^ment for thoroughly 
•mixing fh^/{i^t, and biingl^ it ail 
in contact ^/ith the water. The,n«T- 
son whose business it is to hse the 
mashing-sticl^'dad to stir the wortv^in 
the boiler, mdst be enabled to stand 
sufficiently high t.) pTrfonn the opera- 
tion emcirntly, and'.u^r this purpose 
ought tQ be frinushed withli set of steps 
6f a suitable heti^bt. 

Gaugb-stiokb are jDf importat^ce ^o 
enable the brewer aocurateljriV) asqer- 
toin the quantity of wof cs in the boiler ; 
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to Wasvr^the number of gallons of injurious ^an to leave the I'einnant of 
Vatel il!kh|^asb-tub, or the quantity dirty soaj^uds in the tubs used in 
of liqu^ im tha fermenting tuns or ^ brewing. In facj, the greatest cleanU-i 
qthir i^sel^ These useful imple- ness is indispensble. All the vessels 
n^nts may be eyily made by putting should be perfeciily enreet, and free from 
into the different vessels* fjiftyjare in- ^^mustines^ or In^ othfcr smeli; they 
tended fo^ a C6it|in number of gd^ons ought to be stricflytexaminod the day 
of water, and marking the sticlc, at the befr^e the bfewing ‘Commences, anil 
various points at which the watw risgs shwild ^lever be used for any ofk jr 
when any specified^utnber of gallons purpose; and they ought to be carefully 
are suqgpssive^tJntroduced. cleans^ an^ kept quite fre^from dirt. ^ 

Jhb TJNDiaumcK AND CoeLEiis. — To Olb>’^»Ca8ks. — These should^o 

'ftiemq^-tub may be mtrie by using well cleansed with boiling water, and it 
t^e fourth partAof the sherry efisk U- th'] bung-hole be large enough, they 
ready spoken of. It will suit well as should be scrubbed^ inside with a hand- 
an qnderback, ond along with three or brush, sand, and fuller’s earth, aiv?, 
four largOfl^ibs^to serve as coolers, will afterwards scalded. As to the coolers, 
sufficient for the 'brewing ot half a and indeed all the vessels, Vare should 
hogmead of ale, and the same quantity be taken not to let the water stand in 
of table beer. ^hem^ any length of time, as in all 

Feumenting Tuns, &c. — ^For halt*a^^^ water left stagnant a prodigious mul- 
hogshci^ of ale, and the same quantity^ titudo of ^pimalcules are generated, 
of table beer, two fermenting tuns will ^ which, although toemninute to be visi- 
.l^e necessary, jcach containing forty- ble to the ne^ed eye, are easily die- 
two ‘gallons. Besides these, a wooden perned by the microscope. Water in 
vessel, or ‘‘piggin,’* holding about a which these creatures are generated 
gallon, and having a ^ong upright , emits an intolerable stench ; and if the 
handle, will bp necessary for the puiv vessels containing them are of wood, 
pose of \ifting the worts from thp un**'.r- they retain tno smell^/^and 'ndtdly any 
nack into the coolers, and a^couple of amount of scrubbing will eradicate it. 
pal!' ■^11 be requisite, each of them* * Zinc-lined filooLBRs. — So important 
being L^arked so as to i ndicate two is f^that the cooTerfi should be free from 
gallons and a half. ^ aily bad odour, that we recommend t hat 

The TheriIometeb and Sacchar#- the interior of the vessels be lined with , 
MuTEU. — The art of br^ing requires zlilc; this secures greater purity, and 
that the degree of heat, and the quan- expedites the cooling of the worts.'' 
tity of siccharino or swe^t matter in mash-tub should hie kept scrupulously 
the liquid bo correctly ascertmned. clean, no grains beibg allowed to remain 
For these purptNses the instruments are ^ in it longer than the day after the brew- 
requisite. Their mode of «^ctioD ing. Weshallnowmake afewremtirks 

be explained to those who^ purchase on the ingredient used in brewing, and 
them by the inanufgctui^r,*and 1}ieir then give a description of the process, 
uses wiU be illustn^Jec^ in the iiistruo- Water,— 5)ifferent opinions are en- 
tions we are about to giW " tertained as to the relative merits of 

' The BuEWdousE and'Vessels. — In the^ water for brewing ; but we may 
making the comparatively smaJl quan- wit];\ confidence state that rain water 
tity of liquor required i”, a single hoiue- is certainly supjriob to any other for 
hold, it IS not only difficult, but often the purpose. Is is, however, difficult 
quite ipipossibl^qvo h^ve an outhouse to obtain tnis in a condition of sufficient 
set apart TOT brewing, and for no other purity, as the rain water from 

purpose. Yet ^it is a very 'desirable the roofs of houses cai'ries parBil^".'* 
thing if this can ho^doneb. Washing, of vegetable substances, imparting to 
for ^xfimple. ou<;{ht never to be cani^ the water a nauseous flavour. . 'fhe 
on in a brewl^iise ; as nothing id more purest water is that produced from 
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melted snoiv, collected ii(' the open 
•^fields after a helivy pill. This water i 
possesses the highes^egree of purity, | 
and is all but id^ptUal distilled { 
water ‘/it beings in facC, the itisult of j 
distill ation . If it|js ^Jesirabll' that roin^ 
water should be J^'ed, leb it be obtained 
or Xis pure a condition, gnd as f^ee 
any peculiar taste and odour as possiblg. 
River water is well suited ^to the pur- 
^p^se so far as its softness is collcemcd, 
but it contains, especially in'the warmer 
and autumnal months, a?arge quantity 
of bothc animal t^and ,, vegetable sub> 
^^tanccs. Hard water; in conseq'ucnce 
of its cbemical constitution, has less 
power thte. the two other hinds to ex- 
tract the virtues of the malt and the 
hops; hut this inconvenience may be 
oWated by raising the heat of the ', 'atci. 
Skilful brewing, no doubt, can do much 
towards renderingj;he liquor made from 
hard water as good as any other; but 
undoubtedly pure rain water is the best. 

Malt, — The bejt malt has a sweel 
smell, a mellow taste, a round body, 
and a thin skin ; pale malt is adapted 
for domWnc brewing, ainl brown malt 
for public breweries. ' 

Hops. — The best ho^ are of a bright 
green colour, sweet smell, and a fei^'^ig 
of clamminess when nibbed between 
the hands. 

BreW'Ino. — W e shall now deserbe 
tlApprocess of brewing, for, say, half a 
hogshead of strong ale, the same quan- 
tity of middle ale, '..nd a quarter hogs- 
head of table beer. This will require 
six bushels of malt, and care must be 
taken that it has not^Jieen dried at too 
high a temperature, nor ground more 
^ than three days, and ^at it is pale 
malt, and of thq^best qiiality. 

• Heat reqxjibed. —It is of the utmost 
consequence to obtain such a degree of 
heat as shall be b^t adapted to extract 
the essential proper Jps of the malt. 
Put forty-four gallonJof boiling water, 
heatedi^V2 degrees bf the thermo- 
ip'iAcr/into 4he mash-tub, and add five 
or six gallons of cold water, so as to 
reditce the heat from the boiling point 
-- to 182 degrdjs. Put the malt into the 
mosh-tub, and with the oar or mashing- ' 


stick stir it so completely 
shall have access to everyipa^'/ When 
this is done, let abouih liw-ptf0kof the 
malt be strewed on the top of the iha^ 
in the me^h-tub ; this will serve ad* a 
noi^cot5iucfer, 'V)d tend to Jceep in the 
heal. The cover is^iow to be put on 
the nrlish-tnb, a blanket placed on the 
(hver, and sack^ oi^the blanket. Every 
moans must be employed to keep in 
the heat, to prevent^the atedm ironi 
escaping. I^et it bc^bscUVed that thuve 
axe n^w' fifty gallons Kif watev ia the 
mash-tub, and six bushels of malt, '.^r 
about eight Snd a quarter gallons of 
water to each bushelAcf malt. ♦The 
mash nftist be le^ covered»\ft*om two^^ 
three hours, after which some Gditne 
worts is to bo run oiF into a pail and 
returned again, till at last the liquor 
truqning from the tap appears perfectly 
clear, and* then lot it run Into the 
underback. When Iho worts have run 
off for some tis^ve, and the bed ofrtLc 
mash begins to appear, water at 190 
degrees of beat must be added. This 
' rmst be donl* in such a manner that 
«tl^e water shall fall in a Slower all over 
tno BUTiVce of the mash at l^e same 
moment, so as to carry with it the vir- 
tues of the malt left bohind f&f the 
liquor already run ofi'. While this 
* .ew supply of water is teing showered 
on the^ Burfai^:* of the mash, the tapi is 
still running, and the first forty-four 
gaHons must be set aside fov the half- 
liop:':^ead of strong ale ; the next forty 
gallons for the half-hogshead of tlKi sde 
' middle strength, '"when the tap 
should be^shut, and the worts intended 
for the ta^le,beeT allowed to remain in 
thif mashing, twenty-four gallons 
c f water dt 194 ‘degrees of temperature 
must be addd.i to the mssh for the table 
beer, iu the manner already described. 

THL WoKTS. — In boiling 
the worts for tice strong ale, the forty- 
four gallons alrea^ ;* 9 t aside for toe 
purpo^ are now ti^*ibe put 4nto the 
boiler, and raised to the tciliperature of 
200 degrees. P-it two pounds of the 
best hops. Veil rubbed and 4eparated 
by the tuuid, into the ^liquor, i^d' boil 
I briskly for three quarters of an hour; 
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_ the boiling. Add two 
^undfl \ii(^2 oL the hops, rubbed and^ 
M])fKrat^ as%eflnre, and let the boiling 
be continued for twenty-five or thirty 
minutes longer. *The qu)|tk;[f^f forty- 
four galltns, t]^us Bdned, wiil hf re- 
duced by evaporation, and by tlm liquor 
absorbed by the hops, to about thirty 
gallons ; and befot^ drawing it off 4ts 
specif gravilw should bo tested by the 
sacCharomet^.'Vrhis ought tq be from 
f(fi2 to 108, but if greatei; strength be 
reqdirJfi,-a qu^^er of a pound 4of mw 
lugar for each gallon should be ad^d, 
which ought to pi*oduco a specific gra- 
v^tf of from ?12 to 118, equal to tho 
host ale. *'he liquc# is now fo bo run 
oft^to the tubs, the piece of canvas 
already spoken of being fixed on ihe 
tap so as to direct the liquor throilgh* 
the ha^r sieve into the ycs£(pl to comtaiiif 
it. It is theft put intib the coolers to 
the depth in « summer of not moro* 
t'hiilk two, and in winfcr about throe or 
four inches. • 

The Second "WonTS. — When (h^ 
liquoT for th^ strong al? is out of Ifio 
copper, tlio second worts must be^tft 
intb it along with two pounlS of fresh 


gallon o^ it, and pour into it three 
English pints bibwer's strong ala 
yeast of the bmt quality. Pour thij 
mixture into tjle ton, into which put 
the w^rts, aftd let jjk then *bo well 
incorporated witft tiie yeast, and cover 
upy;he tun far tho^Kj^montation. The 
same process is to be can-ied out^th' 
^he ale of tho second strength, buttho 
table beer is to be fern|cntcd at 80 
degrcis, ^n/\ one English pint of yeost 
will be sufficient. ^ • 

a Tho moni^ng after the liquor has 
en put into Jthe terns with itho yeast, 
the surface of^thti worts ought to 
covered with a white cream ^ this is 
be stirred up with the coMi^mts of tho 
tun, and some of the liquor subjected 
to examination. Some decrease of spe- 
'cifi(f gravity, afid a slight addition to 
tho heat of tho liquor ought to bo 
deteefod. Tho st:^ of tho liquf>r must 
again be examined into in tho evening, 

. and if the fermentation be weak some 
I* yeast must be added, and mixed up with 
the mass of tho liquor. If by tho 
second morning the work is g»ing on 
the silfface of will j^e 


rometer, the specific gravity is only 61, 
and if the qu^tity of thirty gallons iSe 
ifi the boiler, 20 pound# of sugar must 
be a^ded, which will incfleose it to 73 
or 74. After boiling a Tew miiflites, 
dr^ off lihe liquor and place it4i^ the 
coolers. Thejyorts for tho table beer 
must now be pute into tlie j)oiler, willf 
tho four pounds 'of hops boiled in the 
processes beffire referredi t(f. It must 
be boiled for two how^-g, and wheft the 
boiling is nearly coiftpidtod} half a poifiid 
^ simar per Rollon wilb'give the beer 
b suitable degree of specific gravity. 

• Fermentation. — ^^ercb it %iust«be 
stated, that for each lund of ale or beer 
it is requisite there should be a 
Burplui Quantity ^f a cou^e of gallons 
to supply* the loss occasioned by the 
fqi'mcntation. * It v^desipble to lAvo 
th|^ fisrmenting tims. When tho 
liquor* for* the strong, ale has'cooldd 
doM'n to 86 oegrecs, take out about on^ 


covered with thick froth ; but on testing 
and boiled biiskly fw an hour and ’the condition of tho liquor, if there 
a. halts If, •when tested bg tho saccha- appears no iinffbalion of an increase of 
s 1 lieat, and no appai-ent diminution of 


specific gravity in it, let the head#of 
£ioth bo broken up, and tho^wholo be 
w^ell stirred. Tho head of frot h^wl rf c h 
afterwards appears, of a dark bfown 
colour, on its surfilco, must be carefully 
removed, as it will fall to tlie bottom 
and spoil tho flavour of tho ale. Tho 
same remark qgpy be made as to the 
yeast which appears at the bunghole 
during the fermentation, which con- 
tinues for some time gfter the ole is put 
into the casks. 

• After the ale and beer are made, the 
next process w^ome to is that of 
Fining. — Tl^flre are several methods 
of doing this. ^Perhaps as good a way 
as any is to (Mssolve an ouff isinglass 

in a quart of stale beer,«illowing'ot'^ 
remain for several days ; add another 
quart of tho stale beer, strain tffrough 
a sieve, and put an Eiigliili pint to eaq{;, 
half-hogsho(^. 
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Hint^ on Bottlinfj Malt 
Liquors, <ScCw — ^There can bo no 
'doubt that all ferment^! malt liquors, as 
well as wine, are improved by bottlii^, 
^ben the work is ^rformed wit}i sum- 
cient skill and cai'O : bvt there ofte several * 
considerations req^wite to success which 
we shall now bting under the notice 
01 *oui' readers. 

The state op the liquoh at thfi* 
time of bolting. The fermentation of 
thF liquor should be nearly* oompleted; 
if not, therOwill be the ripk of bitrsting 
the bottles in consequence of the genefti- 
tion of tdb large a quantity of air.* On 
^ i,he other hand, if the fermentation bo 
over and tjie liquor be flat, the beer will 
become more or less sour. The mode 
of judging as to the fitness of the liquor 
for bottling is to ascerkiin its conc^tiom 
in the ’cask. If, on dra^ving the vent- 
peg, the liquor spurts out with violence, 
it is certain thatthtf*^rocess of fermenta- 
tion is still going on; on the other 
hand, if it appears^o bo still, and onf 
being tasted is in good condition and 
brisk, it may be held to be in a fit state 
for bqttliqgv- If» howev^'r, it be too 
Llsk'nnd frotnyT. while bottling, th 9 
bottles ought to be left uncorked for a. 
few hours, and filled outn* They should 
only be filled up as the froth works 
within an inch of the cork. * 

‘To FJipen Ale or Porter. 
— :Tf flat when bottled, there are several 
. way#; among which the following may 
be recommended : — ^jy’hen about to fill 
tho bottles, put into each a teaspoonful 
of raw brown sugar, or t^o teaspoonfuls 
of rice or wheat, or six raisins. 

Corks for Botaling. — There 
is indeed no economy in bad corks'’. If 
they are not sufliciently soi 9 nd,and allow 
the air to escape, ^(die liquor becomes flat, 
and consequently sour, and the bottles, 
might nearly as we^ be left open. iThe 
corks should be soakad in the liquor 
before being' put into tl^ bottles, and if 
the bottl^ be then laid .f.n their sides, 
tli© vi) agrees Imperfectly 

into the mash-tub,led that 
^or six gallons of cold wahat the 
redtftse the heat from the , washed 
v>to 182 dcgides. Put the 
mash-tub, and with the oai 


/To nSiake Bottle^iV^ajc.-^* 
Take one pound of resin, ^e^jound 
’^beeswax, and half aOou^d o£^ tallow. 
Mix these with red or yellow ochre, 
soot, or Snanish whiting, according, to 
the colof^ y^ rf qjiire. Melythe whole' 
carelUly, stirring it tdPthc tiAe. If it 
be likrly to boil over, stir it with a 
cf ndle"" end, which ^ill allay the vio- 
; lence of the ebutlitron. 

Stands for Cafffts.—All casks 
containing beer, ale, v; me,' or any othqjr 
liimors, ought to he pj,uced on strong 
! eldVated stands or "tressers. ' They 
should be so tituated as not to touch 
any part of the walls ^ the cella** or 
store-rom in wlj^ch theyi^re placedj.. 
When they are near the walls they^e 
liable to be attacked by dry-rot, which 
^le^ds to the bursting of the casks and 
^ho loss of their contents. The tresscls 
ought to be*at such a distance fiom the 
wall that one may be able to go round 
them and exan^tne tHeir condi^‘on>; 
when this, from the position of the 
barrel, ^is impossible, it will be found a 
V$i^at inconvenience should any leakage 
taxe place. 

Jlovrto make Mead.—The 
following 18 a good receipt for mead: — 
\)n twenty pounds of honey T»our^>- gal* 
Ions of boilfiig water ; boil, and* remove 
tl^scum as it rises; add^one onneo of 
best hops, an^^ boil for^'ten niinutesj 
then pilt the liquor into a tub to coo?; 
wh^ all but cold add a little yeast 
spread upon Cslice of toasted bread; lot. 
it Bl%nd in a warm room. >Vhen ''hr- 
mentation is set up^ ptlt the mixture 
into' a cash, and filr.up from time to 
time as the yeast runs otif of the hung- 
hole{ when the fermentation is finished, 
bung it down, l^vihg a peg-hole which 
can afterward^ be closely and in less 
than a year it will be fit to bottle.^ ^ * 
Not*5s on Pigeons.— The^ 
hu^ds ore clksse..! together under the 
general term Colum^^j^ and, although 
they pa'isess many characteristics in 
common, the species wmeh a'-e compre- 
hended, t£ider the genejral description 
are many and vanbus. Pigepns are 
fqund in every quartef of, the,^.globe^ 
^within the frigid zones; but in trbpicgl 
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ff6gio#8 varieties that pAvail are 
mtst nuh^n^fs,. and their plumage much 
more varied andlbiiUiant than in the 
nfoil ten^etate climates. • As on exam- 
I>]% of this may b#mentione<^t]}e beau- 
tiful mei^igeon of Indk *4hic4 nt^ea 
its habitation in inB forests of that^oun- 
tryi or amidst the branches of the 
banyan, which inde^ i^ itself a foresA 
The general <)plour of the head and 
lower {fftrts of tiris 'bird is ^en ; the 
bach is dark bfbwn tinged ^th Vui>le, 
the wiivg covert^ and secondary ^uiUs 
am of the bright^t yellow. Althouga 
in our temperate climate ^ftj^eons ai’e not 
found to possedi the bnlliant hues of 
thdir Orienfid congenefs, yet we^ossess 
an ijraple variety, ^own to pigeon-fan- 
ciers by different names, some oif which jt 
must be admitted are sufficieiftly whina* 
sical. We have not only the English 
Pouter %ut the Dutch* cropper; we 
have the Horseipan and the Dragoon ; 
the ^umpeter and tha Tumbler ; the 
Nun and the Capuchin; the Bui^t, the 
Unloper, and the Fantail. 

It it difficult to deteifuine, amidsi ' 
such variety, 'vfhat is the best breed^fs 
pigetns. • If the birds are tolbe k^t 
merely for their ornamental appearance, 
the choate miist be left to the fancy of 
the possessor ; if they pe t8 be main- 
tained for utility, a common breed of 
large size will* be prefeiable to any 
other. • 

Hfii&Tii^oF THE Birds. — To keep the 
birds in he^th and comfoif, a doiecot 
shoilld be properly constructed, and 
placed in some sifflayon, if possible, sepp<^ 
rate from any building. It sffiiuld con- 
'sist of a wooden box of greater or less 
dimensions, according t<LcircumBtanees, 
with a sloping roof, and <«aving the in# 
lorior subdivided by partitas into sepa- 
tamcelb, corresponding with the number 
of pairs to be kept. Eash of JtheSb con^- 
paitments ought to bi^ about twelve 
inches in depm %oin. front to back, six- 
t^ inckvin breqtdtb, and ap entrance 
^(de in front ou^t to be placed at one 
side, by means of whi(^ the bfrds will 
haiii mors space and bomfoft in the in- 
Ari<ff . frpnt 8f each cell ought to be* 
pldcedt^riip of ^ood on which the birds 


may perch,^d it has been suggested, in 
consequence of the qhairels toat arise. 
f for the possessioiFof such perches, lhat 
^they should be sepajpted by partitions. 
The dchrecot, tf raised upon h wall, 
*ought, wnere pracHcable, to be so placed 
as to free the south-ed^t, and should be 
at such an elevadon as to be secure 
the attacks of vermin or cats. It ought 
to be painted white, as the pjgeon seems 
to be pftosea with that colour. Gravel 
should^be ^strewed on tho^ground ill 
front of it, as ilris requisite for the proper 
digestion of the, birds, and the utmost 
attention must 'be* given to keep thq 
interior perfectly clean. Cleanliness, 
indeed, is quite indispensslrie to the 
health of its feathered inmates ; the cot 
should be scoured out with regularity, 
lalhd the floor of*it strewed with sand 
once a month at least. 

It is remarkable ^hat all, or nearly 
^11 the ColtmbidcB, whether inhabiting 
temperate or tropical countries, lay only 
9wo eggs. This circumstance, however, 
does not limit their increase any more 
than the single egg of certain kinds of 
sea-fowl teiidfto keep 
heirs* for if the pigeon hatches only two 
eggs at a time, sj^ makes ample amends 
foiM^be smollnes# of the number by the 
frequency with which she brings forth 
young ones. The common pigeon begins 
to breed at the age of nine niosths, and 
breeds every month. The young 
produced are generally a male and a 
female. The parents during the time 
of incubation rq)ieve each other alter- 
> nately in the duty of hatching, which 
occupies a period of fifteen days. 

BBS’S Food. — T he food best suited to 

wheat, barley, oats, rape, hem^ and 
canasT seed, will all be found accept- 
able, but ought not to be given to them 
constantly. Thev^ee very fond of 
. salt, which contributes to their health; 
for this purpose a heap of clay may be 
left near their rifode, on wldob tfm brine.' 
whiohis no longerrequired tfr household^ 
uses, may be poured. This will form a ’ 
convenient place to which the birds^iay 
resort for their favourite cqgidiment. 
i Di8EA8ES.-*These may be remedied^ 
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by a medicine which seem^ applicable [ 
to almost eU their ailments. This I 
'48 hay salt and cummin seeds mixed 
together. Their bocks and breasts some- 
times become scabby /opd for ^is the 
following prept^raiimi will founds 
effectual: — Take A, quarter of a pound 
of bay salt, and us mucli common^alt, 
V*p«-vnd of fennel seedsj a poiidd of dill 
seeds, a pound of cummin seed, and ai. 
ounce of asscifcetida ; mix all jvitl^a littlo ! 
Y^eaten flour and some dn^ clay, and 
when the^are well beaten and^ mixed 
together put these ingredients into^an 
oven in \.\vo eartlfb^ pets ; bake them ; 
^•when cold put the mixture on the table 
in the dovecot, and the birds will eat it 
and be so^ cured. 

The TuiiTLE-novE is a migj-atory 
bird. It arrives in Epgland abou^t the 
middle of May, and leaves early iif Sep- 
tember ; when the young birds accom- 
pany their parentr to the more genial^ 
climate of the South. The plumage of 
this pigeon is brown on the upper part 
of the body, the crown of the head ana 
back of the neck are ash gi’oy, the sides 
of the neck are marked ^by a patch of 
rjTHI^c^T'al'v*ra with white point", 
the throat and breast are of a beautiful 
chocolate hue, and the^^«mainder of thd 
under surface of the hoay is pure wliif£e, 
together with Iho legs ; the feet are red, 
iftid the claws black. These pretty 
biids arb remarkable for the constaifey 
o?\*^eir attachment to each other. 
Cowper thus refers to this peculiarity: — 

*' One silent eve I wandered late, 

Aiid heard the vtiiceot luve , 

The turtle thus addressed her mate, 

And soothed the listening dove: — 

*' Our mutual bond of laith and truth 
No ti • e shall disengage ; 

These bless'ngs of our cjk-ly youth 
Shall cheer ^ur latest ago. ' 

The Gauhteh Piofon. — T his mbm- 
oer of the dove family is of a h^io dV 
blackish colour, aiH^shas a circle of red 
akin round the eyes. \ It is I'emarkable 
alike for its atlachmont^to fts place of 
birth aifei^tia^Teat power? of flight, and 
>^ho 66 qualitiA have rendered it of great 
value and interest as a messenger, bqth 
in ancient and in modem times ; it being 
<^apablo of cfihveying important intelli- 


gence to llaces accessible owy to efeo,-^ 
tures endowed with winu, a* 

very brief period of^m^ ^e nwfle 
and ibmale birds are usually kCpt 
ther and well treated ; and if one of 
them ha tp a distance, it ivill 
retuLA Tirith great vejqpity tC»t its usual 
abode^ipassing through tne air at the 
rate m forty miles an hour, carrying 
iftth it a small hCUef of thin paper placed 
under its wing. Some ill-i]^fomiGd 
wiiters Attribute the^.'^uy^ellous pbwer 
the carrier pigeon thus possesses, to*^^s 
kiowfodge of the intermediate localities 
lying between its home and the pla^e 
to which it is removed, prhich is a mere 
gratuit(^ assumption. ^ P^aps in Ij^e 
immediate vicini^ of its us^labodqj>s' 
knowledge of the locality may dii%ct it 
homewards, but when the distance is so 
g¥eat as a hundred miles, there can be 

o doubt that the power which directs 
the flight of tlie bird ^ith such uner- 
ring accuracy is pure instinct, operating 
independently ol acquired knowledge or 
previQus experience, — a power as won.* 
derful as it is^mysterious, and implying 
the action of an intelligence greAcr far 
ihc a rea^n itself. 

Howto prepare Fe^thSrs 
for Pillows, &c. — Kee^ the 
feathers foi^ome months aker they have 
J)een plucked, in clean grey linen bags, 
n'l a perfectly dry place,, then strip the 
large featheri*off the quill, the snail 
ones remaining as they are. Put t,hem 
intft the bags again, having ^^ell aired 
and'Hossed the feathers about. Put 
tbom opposite a iire,'lvit not too near, 
ir«.quently turning the bags for about a 
week, and repeating the airing and toss- 
ing about two or threfl times during 
the* dicing process 4 then put them into 
^our pillows Joirihg them 'well again 
before using/* If thestf directipns a/oj 
properly attended to, the fcathcra wiU“ 
DO qmro dry, anfl have no smell wha^t* 
ever. 

T^ake Grease Spots out 
of Carpets. — a little soap, 
into ag^lon'of warm softVater, then 
add half ei^ ounve of llbrax ; wash the 
part well with a cleap cloth ,'and^ the, 
Ig^rease or dirty spot 
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KnittingJNo. 2. 

•How Vo’^'KnIT a “ClOTID." — ThoJ 
Aii^eiici!|i and dnadian ladies are in ^ 
£he habit of wearing light scarves of 
fihe knitting ovdlr the hc^djagd round 
the neclgimst^d dF^n*opcla«^ood 
when going out at night. \ 

These scarves are called “cS)uds,” 
and are so extremeW light that they ^ 
not disarrang%the flowers or ruffle the 
hairifTthe least jegree, while piey are 
quite sufflcieiitly warm to ^prevent any 
dan^r from coli^ • ^ 

• A ** cloud ” IS made of very fmo 
Lady Betty wqpl, or of Shetland wool, 
if white be the 'Colour preferred. * They 
are very ^tty in pink, light *blue, or 
in i:#arlet, if tne wearer is a bninette. 
The pins for knitting a cloud '* mivt 
be very smooth wooden pinsT; we hate 
seen them in America, of^ vulcanized*^ 
india-rAbber, frut we are not aware ' 
whether such ^pins have ever been 
introduced into Loufr)n. They are 
particularly smooth and slightl^^ elas- 
tic, and about the third of an inch 
in didhietor. Cast on tllree hundrdtl | 
stitches in cofbmon garter stitch ; 

is #ie length of the “clou#.*’ luiit 
very loosely until a square of three 
Bundled* row is formed ; then knit the 
first and lost rows loosely together, to 
join the **cloii^;“ gather the ends t^ 
g^er, and finish uiemuwith hand- 
some silk or woollen taslliel to each. 
The* *^clo»d ” ought to be long enoflgh 
over {jhe head and twTce louii^he 
thiwt ; it is ver^ comfortable as well as 
becoming. • • * 

Simple Pattekn foe Xn Anti- 
macassar. — A* very pret^ Rnd easy 
pattern is worked with cotton (Tf two 
degrees of fineness. • The coarse cottOh 
tShg^d be as* thick as'ithe ordinary 
’pipmg*cord; the fine about No. 10 or 
1^ of the common frnittjng *cottofi. 
Take a pair of medlum^zed bone pins, 
and cast on 64 stitches in the coarse 
cotton : this wil^tfdrm the l^gtH. ' 

' Isf iZou'. •Purl all the sti^hM. 

2nd Row. Plain knitting. • 

ZrdRouf. Puri. ' * 

* iih J^ow^ Knit two plain stitchesf 


two together tTireo times; thread 
forwurd and knit pne six times, put- 
ting the thriyid forM^ard each time^ 
two together six times ; repeat from 



^for the edge. 

6thJh)w. Purl. 

• (Sth Row. Plain. 

7/A Purl. , 

StA 7iow. Same as 4th; and so ^n 
till Incre are eight »or twelve 
I pattern flows done; then join on 
the fine cotb^n; and knit in tho 
same way^B the coarse, making 
alternate stripes of coarse and fine 
cotton, ending wilh^^oarse tlio 
same as the beginning ; finish with 
a fringe. 

It*i3 impossil?le in such a work as 
“Best of Evehythino,” to givemoro 
I than 0110 or two^rcceipts for each 
'* kind of needlework, as illustrations of 
our remarks ratlier than now patterns, 
%8 the magazines afid newspapers de- 
voted almost entirely to ladles’ re- 
quii-enients, in dross and needlework, 

rgn^cr this ^innccos8y»»5 

newspaper, and tlio EngltshwomaiC s 
^)oinestic Magazine^ leave nothing to be 
dseired in the >^y of guides to all kinds 
o&new and fashionable work, and tho 
editors of both arc most courteous in an- 
swringall inquiries HddresBed*to them. 

The Knitting Machh^. 
— Several domestic knitting machmes 
have been invented ; of theso Lamb’s 
Family Knittieg hfachine, and tho 
Bridgeport Family Knitting Machine, 
appear to her ii^^onrites. 'J'he former 
of these is screwed on to a table, and is 
moved by a cnank handle ; the latter is 
like a small treadle ^)wing machine, 
butPboth work on the same principle 
the stocking frame. They tiro ca- 
pable of forming atfikinds of knitting, 
whether round f fiat, and of making 
knitted trimmings as well. Tho Ilink- 
ley knitting mSchinc, tho^.i *t fecently 
invented, needs scarcely miny manual 
help, and works either by the foot or 
band, any fabric from a glove V> « 
Guernsey frock. • , 
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Filtration of Wat4ir. — From possess V017 remarkable 
the experiments «of Dr. Frankland on and are well deserving of^iuf k^aae]|;p* 
this subject, it appeatt*' that the process ^ attention. They hc|^6 ^ece&ed the 
of filtering water does not consist approval of many eminent ^medflcal 
merely in Beparati]% from the fipjld dele- men,^ and aro used* in the Lon^m^ 
terious substances htld by ufischanicol* hosnitallC iti^er similitf* institu-' 
suspension in it^t^ut iji a chemical tionf/and her Mojesf^f^ the Queen, the 
(;hange of the m^rials dissolved ifi*the Princd'of Wales, the Emperor of the 
w^V. Aecording to l^e experiments ^encn, and other royal personages, 
referred to, u'hen properly conducted^ have availed thbm£lves of the inven- 
organic imfl^ters in a putreSbenk condi- tion. Without enteri^ fhto detail^ we 
V'on are efficiently converted«into harm- refer ou( readers for Mllanformatio^ to 
less products ; carbon aiyl nitrogen in the printed ^escriptioi^ issu^ by the 
organic prabinatipn undergo the p¥o- infrenftrs themselves, «nd which appear 
c ess of oxidation, and the latter assumes to us to be acosirate in every particular. 


*'the character of nitric acid, forming a 
nitrate wttj* whatever bases are present. 
The water on which Dr. Frankland’ s 
experiments u'ere made was ordinary 
London sewage ; anddho filteiinf mer 
diiim was common soil, or a mixture of 
sand and chalk. By the process adopted, 
the M'ater was rfb deprived of itsi 
noxious qualities, as to bo rendered not 
only equal, but svpeiior in purity 
the water supplied in London for do- 
mestic purposes. It appears, however, 
that Jbeta.^^ists a great ■^difference in 
‘The ^nfying pbwers of diffeient SuV- 
stances employed for filtration, as w’ell 
as in their capability retaining tlieir 
efficacy. From the gn'nt importance 
the results at which the experiments 
naye thqs enabled us to arrive, it is ob- 
that a convenient and thoroughly 
e^icnt filter may be regarded as one 
of the most valuable requisites, not 
only in London, hut in every city. 
During the prevalence of cholera, it 
was found in many parts of the country 
that the mortality wHs greatest where 
the water commonly used for doVicstic 
puiposes was supplied >by wells into 
which delcterieus substances fcyind 
their way through the soil, and therp 
can be no doubt t{^at, in all such cases, 
the use of filters, pft^rly constructed, 
would have gone fair to ^prevent the 
qpread p fthe epidemica^ 
Filtel^&^LipscoMBB’s and Dan- 
'Chell’s. — Ine former is patented by 
Mr. Lipscombe, the latter by the Lon- 
don and (general Water Puiifying 
^ Company. They are understood to 


A Cheap Filter. -/A cheap ,and 
effectual filter may bo easi^ made by 
those who are unwilling to incuf^^^he 
expenso of the larger and more perfect 
apparatus,* by means of a common 
^flow'er-pot. All that is requisite is to 
fill*'the holie with a pi|ce of ssponge, 
and the rest of the pot with alternate 
layers of sandL chardbal, and small 
pebbles. The flower-pot thus fitted up 
may then be placed on a jar or other 
•convenient vessel, into which the^water 
ps it filters through can Ve received. 

iJ^oiSfDns. — Poisons are* divided 
into three classes, — mineral, animdl, and 
' vegetable. Those of the |irst ofuAhese 
classes are finch as sulphuric, muriatic, 
fipd nitric acids; the concentrated alka- 
lies, as potash^ soda, andOunracnia ; and 
the pi^fcparatioDB of itrsenic, coppfo, 
antjmony, &c. • • 

Si^MpTOML' OF Mineral I^oisonino. 
— The effects produced bf 8ulphriri6 
, acid (oil of vitriol), or any of the strong * 
acids, aro frightfuP.in the extreme; 
burning, ;ind an excessively disagree- • 
abU t^ste, &cute pain in the throat, 
^omach, and abqwels,^ insupportable 
mtor of the bneath, vomiting of various 
coloured matters often mixed 
blood, owhich fi^ervesce with chalk, 
evacuations mised with blood, aeifte 
colic, difficulty of breathing, fluent 
and irregular puke,%^Bsive fjurst, in 
which drinlL; only inerdasea^tne suffer* > 
iqg and* is quiesdy vcpited, the skin 
cold as if fK)zen,*especially tl^e skin of 
ihe lower extremities,* couTukiono tif 
, the face and limbsy hut,* striftige <0 


iTie •Motiaf Venom in the Soci'af Cup, 


• sayteamfdlr. all this agony, i|ie mental 
PPM^rs'^^e'mrely disordered. All these | 
dreadfid symptogis, it is true, are not*! 
allfays Yound in the si^e person, as j 
their severity depends on the natui'e 

* and stren);th of the pr3«oti * % ^ 

TrEA^ENT SiePoTSONINO bV IxsiDS. 

•^One of the most efficient anti|otes in 
all these cases is .calcined magnesi^; 
‘next to this soap, ln(f then chalk and 
wateir An ounce of the magnesia should 
mixed wiiii d pint of water, and a 
glassful taken <^ery two ifiinute^, so as 
to prevent the %cid from acting dnd 
to check vomiting. ^ If She magnesia is 
noUat hand, a^olution should he made 
of half a* ounce oL soap in « pint of 
watgi*, and a glassfm taken every few 
minutes ; chalk and water will likewise 
be useful. Injections should alsole^ 
given of magnesia, soap, or cj^iuk* 
The stomachig)ump oughf to ho had 
immediate recourse to, in order as < 
epe<;^ly as ^ossihle^ to empty the 
contents of the stomach. After every 
effort is thus made to remove thef poison 
as w«U as to neutralize the next cd)** 
ject is to subdue the iuflanimation it 
oceasioas. For this purpose llho pailbnt 
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vinegar %r lemon juice should fre- 
quently be administered, and even 
simple water inV such quantities as tJfi 
cause vomiting. Those remedies, if 
inadequate, ought ^o be follewed by 
the use tf the warm b*ath and leeches ; 
but the aid of a mlfjical mau is of the 
hi^cs^ imporjance, ^nd ought to bo 
procured without loss of tiihe. 

^ Tub riiEPAiiATioNs OP Meiicuiiy, 
such is cbiTOsivo siiblimite, caloqicl, 
red precipitate, prussiate and sulphurate 
of mercury, ^nd the varithis prepara- 
tions of other metals, as of tin, copper, 
arsenic, antimflmjni silver, &cT, when n 
largo quantity is taken, produce symp-* 
toms dreadful in the extjjgjD&e, and de- 
manding the utmost promptitude in 
administering suitable remedies. In 
•all vich cases, imlced, the great object is 
to afford immediate aid to the unhappy ' 
sufferer before the arrival of the 
doctor; for the Energy with which 
most of these poisons act admits of no 
I delay in any mej^sure calculated to 
arrest or to mitigate the violence of their 
action. The poisons now in question 
produce constriction in thiB.lh; rp| ^t^ ^ain 


should be placed in a bath |it 95 degrees, 
and the stqpach and bowels fomented 
with cloths wrung out of %^ann water. 
If these measures do not give rclief^u 
dozen leeched should ^e apnlied to 
tite abdomen, dnd these ^ortirwill be 
grealdy insisted by drinks given to the 
j>atient, prepared with lintoed, n^Uows, 
or^gum ariibic. The aid of a mejfiical 
man ought instIKntly to be procured Jbut 
as everything depends on the prompti- 
tude and activity with which assistance 
is given, and as most of the rsmodial 
measures already •described may Jbe 
adopted prior ^o ms arri\'a1, they should, 

' A^^out a moment's defay, be had re- 
< 2 purse to. • • 

In Poisonino wrf» Strong Al- 


,and intestines; vomiting with more or 
jgss violence, '#tid eructations, hiccup, 
^d difficulty in breathing; the pulse 
IS small, hard, and rapid ; an unextin- 
g^hable thirst comes on, uc^ompanted 
by cramps, coldness of the cxtrepi^ties, 
and borriblo convulsions ; tho features 
undergo a mostg)ainful change, the 
strength rapidly gives way, and de- 
lirium and de^h close the scene. 


The great object, therefore, is to 
arrest the actidli of the poison, by re- 
moving and neutralizing it as promptly 
as possible. 

•The Best Antiijdtb to corrosive 


^sublimate and all other mercurial pre- 
paintions, is the ^SS beaten up 

with cold watei^Thc whites of a dozen 


KALTES, the s^ptoms are in a great 
degreei^milar to tnose produced by the 
acids. la these cases, yfowever, the 
means of neutralizing the aciAon of^^he 
atkaliea, are not hiagneliia, soap, or 
* chUk. chut .vegBtable acids. A glassful 
troler mixfd with a tablespoonful o$ 


or fifteen, freshTeggs should be beaten 
up and mi^ with two pin^ of cold 
water, and a glassful t|^en every two 
or three minutes so as to favour 
vomiting. If a sufficient number of 
eggs is not immediatelj^attainable, let 
as many as can be had t»e used whilfe 
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being tested sliys JSf Sehsej, 


others aro sought for. If efgs cannot 
rbo obtained, milff, gnm- water, decoc- 
tions of linseed, mafiows, barley, or 
sugared water, shouhi bo taken iii 
abundad'eo. TWs '’treaftientj^ 'carried 
out with energy a^ promptitude, W'ill ‘ 
make an exccUei^prcparation for t^ose 
mcMu rfla which a medital attendant is 
likcR’ to ailopt iu oi-dor to check in^ 
flainmation. ^ 

Poisoning with Arsenic/ — All 
medical mejj agree that in cases ^f this 
kind the first object is fj empty If 10 
stomach 9s promptly as possible. The 
^tomach-puinp is mofit efifective for this 
puiTiose ; but if it cannot bo applied, or 
if there is hr doctor there to do so, some 
method of removing the poison from the 
stomach must be resorted to without 
delay. The patient ouglit to drink large' 
quantities of sugar and water, warm or 
cold water, linseed t^a, or any mucilagi- 
nous fluid. By this means the stomach 
is filled and vomiting more readily c*f- , 
fccted. Diink, composed of equal parts^l 
of linio water and sugar and water, 
mny be given with much benefit. If 
O.j,lj-ccourse To, a doaq^ojf 
ten'' grains of blue vitiiol or twenty- 
five grains of sulphate of zinc is the' 
most suitable. When^the poison v. 
evacuated from the stama(:h, it ought to 
b^care fully remembered, that the ulti- 
mate restoration of the patient must in 
a «acy great measure depend on his 
treatment during the period of conva- 
lescence, which un»^ 3 t necessarily be 
tedious. His nourishmQnt should con- 
sist of milk, rice, gruel, and such sub- 
stances as are of a Boi^<jning mucilagi- 
nous character. « 

Poisoning with Veri^igiiib, Blue 
Vitriol, or any of the Preparations 
OP Copper. — Tho best antidote to sifoh 
poisons is the white of eggs. The' 
general trcatmcnt'*^ihould conospond 
W'ith that recommendeS^in poisoning by 
corrosive sublimate. • 

PoisoyiNQ ^wiTH Ta^.'ar Emetic 

AND OTHER ^TIEPARATIONS OF ANTI- 
MONY is accompanied by severe vomit- 
ing and cramp in the stomach. The 
vomiting it^self tends to throw off the 
^ison I but abundant supplies of sugar 


4 / 
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and watef^ or water alone/^ shojilft be 
administered, and if, ^ftey the pois(& 
may be supposed toF ho ejeof^d, /hq 
vomiting and* pain still continue,^ ^ 
grain of# o|>mn^ should be given, 'or- 
thirty of la^donifn or ^a^tate of 
morphk, and a dozen leeches should 
he apmied to the throat, especially if 
tlfare ho any difitculty in swallowing. 

In Cases of Poison ing thb 

Preparations of Tq7 best a^- 
dote is milk,iof which several glassful^ 
sh^uldt ho given. 'Wjlrm wafer 'als^ 
should he freclj^ given to excite vomit- 
ing, and fomentations, e/nollient injec- 
tions, sfnd such other mCans^mployedf 
as are cab'iilatedHo arrest or subdue 
inflammation. ^ 

•Poisoning by Bismuth and Zinc 
'reCfuircs the same treatment as adopted 
Tn csises of ajcsenical poisoning. ^ 

Poisoning with Leai/and its Pre- 
parations.— Sugar of lead, extract of 
lead, and other' preparations of'^this 
metal, {>roduce, when taken in a largo 
^dose, many al^ming symptoms, such as 
vdiuiting, hiccup, and ditjculty of rcs- 
|firuition, Accompanied by a^ sweet 
astringenT metallic taste, constrietjon 
of the throat^and pain in the 8 to^ch|^ 
In such ca|es Glauber’s t>alt, 'Epsom 
salts, and hard water, are the best anti- 
ocvcs. Half an ounccys^of either of 
these spjts to a^quait of water, will forta 
a suitable station, of w^bich several 
glasses sboul^ be given ; and 'when by 
these Leans the poison is orpelled^y* 
vomiting, or is decompttsed, sugar and 
’water, gmq water, and other mucilagi- 
nous drinks can be administered. 

In Poisoning with'- Nitre the 
treafmOnt ought fo be similar to that 
rcGommonded in cases of arsenical 
poisoning, wiiCi the exception of line 
water, which ought not to be used. 

In ca'ses .dp J^oisoning by Luna1» 
Caustic or Nitrate op Silver tho 
most effectual antidote is common 
kitchen 'bolti A large •'Spoojilul m a 
quart of watoj^ will nme a suitable so- 
lution, and of this saveral glasses dumld 
be promptly taken to induce vdmiti^g. r 
rr tho- symptoms continue, trea^iiieat 
*to allay any tendency to inflammation 
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shq^ild rS adopted as alrc^y recom- 
flieudedi ^ 

In /&l 8UCu|ca 8E8 as we have now 
'relerrea to, theromejiee proscribed are 
Inch as ,a pranitioner in the 

first instrace, |pplyf ^naA^:Aij^ere-' 
fore, may wit^&fety be badVecourse 
to before medical assistance cau be pro- 
cured; but no 8;|ch»aid as the lisst 
private treatment can afford, ought for 
a mdfhent to supersede that of a medi- 
e^A man, whb, if within ^reacli, should 
be inskintly si^^oncd. • 

• Law of Assignment.~An 
assignment of stock iff trade includes 
onty those akicles which were pos- 
sessed b^he assigner at the dme when 
hiomssignment was executed, and does 
not include articles which ho may afj^r- 
words acquire, even althofigh it i» 
expressed in the assignment. An^rdOt 
by a dl'editorton his d5btor, to pay the 
amount of hi^debt to a third person, is' 
an effectual assignitfent of the debt, 
should the debtor express his jvilling- 
ness to pay it, and the creditor cannot 
makfi the order. An oifter of this kfcifi 
requires a stfmp ; without c^e it 
admisiAblo in evidence. Whffi a pOTson 
lends money on the secuuity of a policy 
•of insuranoB on the life of the borrower, 
the lender should take care that notice, 
under the hj^nd of the borrower, sfie 
^ven to the insurance #fHce. ^Vithout 
such notice, snould the •borrower be- 
cohie bankrupt, the lender will hate no 
» security for his money ; Snd sheii^ the 
bArowerdie, the insurance office cannot 
be compelled" ft pay any portion o^ fhe 
sjiin assured to the lender. The manager 
or secretory of the insivance office is 
hound to deliver to the person giving 
the notice an acknowledgment that it 
hp^ been rcseived, foi|a fine not ex- 
*cccd2hg five shillings. 

• Cash and Cj^ed it. -Credit is 
a convenience very Nearly paid for, 
,more especiaiy in the lar^e towns, 

wherePtraders, being una^uaifited with 
the pnvafib circumstanej^of their cus- 
tomers, are eonstiia^jriiabTe to hiss. 
A West End tulor vrill gl^e a customer, 
* introfticed, a year’s credit, Imt 
take earA to compensate himself bf 


adding olie-fourth to the price of the 
articles furnished. grocer in a Loq* 
don suburb, when he conceives he has 
a reasonable cl^mce of being paid, will 
supply ffood^ on ronn credit,* but will 
' add from a sixtl# to a third on the cash 
prfoe. Liquor ddU^ra and butchers 
chargo in liko manner. j!t has been 
^calculated, and we believe coiTectly, 
that an income of £ 2 d 0 will, 011 the 
ready^money system, go qiiito os for in 
Lon^n ifiid its suburbs, ap £300 wlftn 
credit is take.ti. By tliese extra charges 
the retailer is onhba moderibte gainer. 
By "giving ciedif he is constantly 
loser, owing to the unprincipled con- 
duct of a certain class m£ 'customers, 
and he regulates matters according to 
a scale, so that his honest debtors com- 
' peiftate him for the shorftcomings 01 ^ 
those who act dishonestly. In coni-* 
mencing housekeeping, continue to 
' meet promptly all your engagements; 

and show your grocer, baker, and 
J butcher, that yo a are ready on the 
shortest notice to settle your accounts. 
We ourselves have for many years 
adopted thi/ plan of 
Wd these are to bo recommended, botJi 
» as suiting the convenience of your 
^adespeople, tJlid enabling you to esti- 
mate your cost of living for the year. 

Attachments by the 
Lord Mayor. — A proj«erlin^ for 
securing debts due to the plf-atiff 
has been immemorially exercisotl in 
London and BruAol. Thus, by what 
is termed a pi^cess of “foreign attach- 
ment” in the Lord Mayor’s 0011 ^, debts 
are attached order to compel the 
defendant to appear and put in bail to 
the action. fTill after judgment such a 
proceeding is not competent in the 
cimimon law courts.* There is a pro- 
• ceeding in Scotland known as arreat- 
mcfit,” similar “fonA^ attach- 

ment” in the Ij^rd Mayor's Court. 

Breach of Trust, Frauds 
by Trus4fees an^ Others.— 
Money, or property of my kind, com- 
mitted to the trust of any person, is -a . 
saered charge; and if tho pei^on to 
whom such trust is comgnittcd viola^ 
his charge, ho not only outrages tue 


a.p \ Worna^ is at best aCoi^(*^a^ton,stKL 

customs of society, but reudef i himself is alwaysl present ^e ^sthemo 
criminally liable., If any trustee^ training men is conducted by a fro- 
inerchant, broker, or agent, uses any ^erly quiuified maater,|Who tbmughly 
money or property entrusted to his understands how to regulate it^o Ibat. 
keeping„for his own> puf^oses, he com- the pupils shall not ^ unnecessarily 
mits a misdemeaSiour,^^d is Va^lo to ; fatigued,/n(^ aUo^'pd to make exertions 
be punished with ^enal jservitude or greatll J^an their strpngth ^11 bear ; 
imprisonment. * #. while, i|f> the same time, enough is done 

istkenics Wofnen. to jnake the exercise really valuable as 
— ^Weallknowwhatthoendof “allwork* pan of a system, f^rhich Will enable 
and no play 'r results in. Thef^duViess** more to be accomplished’ at a (titure 
w^fch too often arises from Vie exclu- time. Ib is particularly piade a po^t 
sive cultivalfon of the intellect dr the of importance^that no pupil shall oyer- 
taste may, perhaps, be in £me measuib tmhertelf. The objee^ of thesb exer- 
aocounted*" for by Yl^e ^sameness .and cises being to develop grace of bearing, 
^aonotony of the employment ; but it is and to conduce to health^^^ather than to 
certain tW, although the mind may to acquire' pxtreme stren^h qf agihty, 
a consideramd extent bo cultivated at they have therefofh been chosen ^th 
the expense of the body, yet there can- great care ; and all exercises requinng 
not be permanent intellectual vigoir in , victient eifoj't, or which would in any 
r a condition of physical weakness. The ^a^ be disagreeable to ladies, are 
biliary apparatus and the temper, the stncfly prohibited. Of course wr^<dling, 
mind and the museias, are intimately , violent jumping, &c., ar6 not used in 
allied ; and that which favourably affects the ladies’ class. » 

our physical healthy and development, The dress vok calisthenics is c3re- 
bost conduces to our ability to discharge fully sixted to the exercises they have to 
the moral duties and perfonn the intel- peporm, as it;g'^ould be rather dii^cult 
lect ual toils whic h human y.fe demands, to accomplish them in the^present style 
' ^ShS'oe rdiharKs' equally applicable tO’ of kfiies’ ,^'’ess. A sort of unifqnn ^as 
both sexes. Woman requires, quite as ^ been adopted, consisting of a scarlet 
much as man, physical^education and ' Garibaldi, with a short full grey skirl^ 
training, as the means of attaining bodilj' of some soft rtuff trimmed ‘^ith scarlet, 
health and mental vigour. The prin- apd full trousers of the same material, 
cifie, it true, has not yet been uni- with soft black houses boots. This 
vereallv recognised, but in severfil costume allot^s^'of suffichnt freedom df 
instS^ces its importance has already action, particularly about the limbs and 
been admitted and a^d upon. In the chest. ( ** 

Liverpool gymnasium' there are classes In' addition to the gymnasjium ngw* 
for the physical educaticAi and training nqticed, there is another in Bruton 
of ladies, and the example of the third Btrdbt, Berkley Squ^, conducted by 
city of the empire has w:en happily fol- Madame Brenner, who deserves great 
lowed bv other large towns ; and ili the oredif for * het laudable* exertions in 
metropolis more than ond* gymnasium reference to this important matter. In 
having a class for^ladies has been estej)- her establishment is an apartment fitted 
lished. The German Gymnastic Society, up with all th^ needful appliances 0^ 
have permijb^ed a ^a<is for ladies, te be ' means fpr the pl^vsical training, of her 
held twice a week idi&eir large hall in pupils. Suihb^tells, bar-bells, ringd, 
the St. Paneras Bead, nw King’s Cross, ladders, the trapeze, and the Indian 
where evm appliance for the CaUsthenio club are ^11 brought int& requisition, to 
exercises w a \eiy numerous company the mamfesIK strengthening psVell as 
is to be seenf ' Ladies only are ad- the develQpmd..t of the piusmes of the 
]nitte4to jthese cliuses as spectators, back, the chsst, find the limbs; and, 
A committee of ladies havO the entire wbat is of high imp<nta(ioe, tibe jsttaM- < 
iXAxiagdtncnt, and one of their number ^ent of an erect and graeeffd d^agei; 
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^Sfiiay W’oRK.'r^riiis is suitable for effect, oitbe? grouped with the ferni^ 
mflny .sorts of ornamentation, boxes, placed in buncos by thepselvcs.^ D’oy« ' 

• screens, tables, lamp-shades, pillows, leys, done on fine jean &r dimity, lo% 

toilet se(«, even aSbunSig and |ancy very pretty, dnd wjj^h extremely 
blotting-books, cah be decorated with avell. • ^ a* e e 

it, and its beauty an* durability render Bimafrds,Pool .JEiyrafl«iids. 
it worthy of our att'ontion. ^ r — This c^^lebrated gome possesses high 

BofiL3,^HXND-scKEBKs,*OR FANS for cla^s ou OUT attention, as combining, 
spray work are made of white wood, in fin eminent dd^re^, the advantages 
and , can be "purchased at most fancy of intellectual entertainmd^it and .phj- 
shops. They require no prepanition for sicri exercise. The game is playe^ 
the work, bud must afferw|rds be*var- on a table perfectly level and steady, ' 
nished with transpaient varnish * thil six ftset hi breadth by tu^lve in l&g!h ; 
had better (e done atTb'es]i^^^<’^oXhe that is to say,«containlng two eq^ual 
?iticle has been purebred, as it needs squares of six feet each.* The table, 
some experie^o to do it well. v^ch is* qovered with fiife grp^^n cloth. 

Lay the article, which we will suppose is surrounded on ah sides by an elastic 
to be a hand-screen, on a large, sheet of cushion, and provided with certain 
blotting-paper on a table, arrange^on . “ shots” — viz., the winning and losing 
^It a group of ferns, either green or .^ot, at the upper end, thirteen inches 
dried; fasten them iirmly with small from the top crishion, and equally distant 
)>iuB (those used to itiount insects with .from each side ; the winning spot, a little 
are best), stuck through the stems, and lower down ; the centre siiot, exactly in 
at the end of each frpnd into the wood. , the middle of the cable ; me baulk &(iot, 
Make a liquid preparation of sepia or and two other minor spots. At each of 
Indian ink, or if colour is preferred, pro- four comers of the tabic, and at the 
cure a botile the aniline^dyc, of the c^tre of Mch side, is a hole funiished 
sdltfib requircd. '^ip mto it a soft tootht will a i^f^ted pocket into wh^ch the 
brush, hold it within two or three ^ balls oro made to fall. ^ 

inches of the surface^ and pass a Object of* the Game. — The aim^ 
fine comb over the brush so as to makS* is to force one or more eff the balls 
thq^ colouring matter in the brush spat^ injjo one or other of the six pockets by 
ter all ov<v the screen and ferns. Con- means of a third ball, which is called 
lin\w> to do this until the spaces rounil the Striker’s uall ; oe^to make whait 
and between the ferns are well dark- is cqjled a Uannon, by causingb the 
cued, the edges of ^the screen being strikerls hall Ao strike the tw6 others, 
comparatively free from spots, and The < balls are of the finest wory, t^d' 
growing darker in shadi fg toward the (ivYicd with the utmost care, so that each 
centre. When the sprinkling is dry, shah be a*perfect sphere, having the 
remove the fom.s, and of'perfect imprest centre of gravity exactly in the centre of 
tion of them v'ill be seen in the ori^ual the sphere, without which f)recaution the 
colour of the wood on a spotted ground, bojl would have a ** bias,” or tendency 
Next take a peiEul dipped in Indian to roll more to one* side than ano^er. 

^ ink, and carefrlly trace the outline of. The balls aro sfruck with kn instrqnRnt 
each fern,«.<\rd ak'athe central veins called a|OuE, wh^ch is a stick made to* 

• down each spra^ ai^ leaflet. Spray taper to a fiife it'int, and covered at 

work on fine white satm joai^isdone in tip with leather. Besides the cue, there 
exactly l^e same way, make toilet is anotlmr instrument^for a likp pur** 
tidies, piilcusl^ns, &o , but the ink must pose, ciQledtthe Butt; wh^efi differs 
either be the best indelible or marking frqp theecud^ being made broad at 
Ink, or a bottle of Judsuu's dves. For the base; aiid {fibre is* a Jigger, or 
sofa pillows jase white or light velvet, ^est, which is a stick t^ith an'ivonrnTr 
fhe effset of which is excellent : i w or i' • 
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A HAZARD is a stroke by which a ball 
is forced into a podket after strikins^ 
another boll. A winning hazard is 
when the obj^t-ball is played into a 
pockets; a losing hazard wllen your 
own bau falls infl^ pocket after strik- 
inff anotherf Biiui stroke, low 

8T%K», EOLLOWING^TROl^, AND, BIDE 

^TROKE, are terms derived from tlie part 
of the player’s ball struck wdth the 
point *of the cue. Foul stroke is a 
stroke nof in accordance wjth the rukss 
o^ the garni. The jenny. This is 
ma<lo by making. e»losing hazard on u 
midcllo pocket t>ir*a ball lying near ih6| 
cushion and pocket. Misb. .The inten- 
tional or accidental mrsing of the 
object-ball, either -with the cue or the 
butt. In hand. The player's ball is 
•sai(F to bo in Ifand when it has been , 
fonjed into a pocket or off the table, 
and has to bo p][ayed from baulks. 
Screw or twist. This is a stroke 
made by striking the ball below its 
j* centre ; which has ^e effect of retarding 
the progress of the ball, by causing it 
to stop dead at the point of concussion 


led, only 


bi|t#this is seldom used, ii 
^hen itds unavoidable. ^ 

^ ^ucb|fire the 4^struments witn which 
the game is pjayed. We shall *how 
Mention ihe chief tochnipai |prms em- , 
ployed i«Pit . • ^ I i #• ^ 

Technical TfiRiis in Bill^ds. — 
AngUs , — If a ball be struck nn the 
centre, against anj^avt of the cushion, 
it will rebound at an angle correspond- 
ing ^ith th^ at which it struck the 
eiilhion. Ifthe ball ami cushion 
wei^ itorfectlyi^astic, the ongl^ nmde 
^)y the ball with a pemndiculor nno 
supposed to touch the 'cushion, at the 
p^oiht at whic&the ball comes in con- 
tact witn it, wouldi be equSl to the 
angte made by the ball at its departure 
from the same point and with the sapie 
petpendicular. The theory^s that **the» 
an^le of reflection is equa^ to the angl^ 
of incftlence.V The same rule is ox- 
emplified in the most perfect manner ] 
in the science of optiA, in wliich a raj 
of Bgl^t falling on a polished surface, is 
reflected at an angle with the perpen- 
dicu/hr, equal to ^at wlltch is madePiif 
falling on it. I ^ • 

^auIk-line. — T his is a uho drawn 
across the table at aliout 24 feet 
from its l<swer end. A 1^11 is said to 
be *‘in baulk” when inside that lino. 
The Baulk-^^rcle is a semicirclc^of 
V. inches radios, drawiMrom tl^ centre 
of, iJie baulk-line, froill which the 
player starts. A Line-r^^l is a ball half 
nnand haU' out of the baulk, reslAftg ex- 
a mly on we bqplk-line. A Miss, either 
accidental or intentional, is made vih^.jt 
the player fhils' to strike^the object- 
ball wiw histown. Tho£!ANNON is the 
striking of two balls 8ucce8sivdly*with 
your own ball, either before or after 
contact with* the custjon. A Dou- 
'blet* or Double, is a stroke made 
by striking a ball,*either ;^ur own 
or the object-ball, across the table 
.and making a«annon or a pocket. A 
DoubIs-double is made^htn a ball 
rebounds *tw ice across^lwe table. A 
Bricolb Hazard rift made wheh a 
dojibleb is ma^P by striking the cushion 
|ir8t,«'\Hth^ie view of malung a«annnn 
or hazard at ^e retxun of your ballf 


wijh the objcct-ball, or ihe ti.i»-5v the 
oirection from which it was struck. 
The Oiuect-hall is Iho ball which the 
player iiiiifc at with his own ball ; 
tho striker’s ball is tho ball whicli ho 
strikes with his cue. Couf. 'l^lus 
ctscurs when a ball runs mt(9 a pocket 
or fulls olf tho table without tou.,Iiing 
either of tho other balls. PahI op 
Breeches. This As a double hazard in 
the end pockets, one baU in each. 
Cramp games aro those in which one 
player gives to^nother some apparontl/' 
great advantage. 

General Principles of the Game. 
— ^There are certain^axioms which are 
edlsily understood, and by means of 
'which a knowledg e of th e general prin- 
ciples of tho gaMiPW tli'iixdiQli may be 
gained. The p^ctice, however, is much 
less easily acquired than tho knowledge 
of rules, ai^ without practice mere 
rules cannot make a player. In playing, 
the eye and the hand must act in strict 
unison ; “ in making your strokd,” says 
an excellent authontyf **an inst^* 
taneous glance will bo suffiS!ent — a 
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glance that^ii^es from the sticker's ball 
tq the object-ball, and rests there while 
the stroke is being made. As the rifle- 
man looks at the target rather than the 
muzzle cf his piece-wh^s^ taking aim ; 
as the cricketer^has ^is eye^ron the 
wicket at which 1^ is about to bowl 
rather than the btf^jf in his hand ; as> Ihe 
boy fisL'^s hiS'attentioa upon the sparrow 
he wishes to hit rather than the stone^l 
betvi'een his fingers, so bKliard- 
pl(i^yer must give his mind to the object- 
ball rather Hhan to his ^wn. with 
amateurs this is at first a Uttlo trouble- 
some; buii os * knowing* is the half- 
*tray house to ‘doing,* he has half 
coni^uered 'his. difficulties who knows 
precisely wliat his difficulties are.** 
The position in which to stand ; the 
best modes of making ithe “bridgia;** « 
“the most efficient method of using the 
cue and of striking the ball ; the mechan- 
ical problems which' the game illus- 
trates ; the relation — always uniform — 
between the causes, put in operation • 
and the effects they produce, — ^these all 
require, in order to the attainment of 
skill, frequentjind persever\ng practice. 

fin'&ese subjects the more elabon2te<= 
treatises will be found of service, espe- 
cially when the study o;^ them is assq- 
ciated with tho requisite amount of^ 
skill and practice. ' 

Rules op the Game. — Tho follow- 
ing, are toe rules to be observed m 
playing 

I. The game fs to begvt by “ stringing " for 
the lead and the choice of balls. 

II. The red ball must be placed on the 
spot, and replaced there when it is holed, or 

off the table. 

III. A player who makei. one strobe in a 
game mast finish the game or agree tb lose 

IV. The striker who makes any points con- 
tinues to play till he ceases to score. e 

V. If, when a cue is pointed, the ball should ,1 
be moved, it may be replaced, if not replaced, ‘ 
it may 'Je fcgatt/isir vs jj[hnl stroke. 

TI. If a ball spring firbi^i the table it is 
eonsidered as being off the table. ^ 

Til. If a ball stands near, the orink of a 
pocket, andr falls isto it, it mnifc be* replaced 
ana played at or^ith again. 

Jill. A ball lodged on the top of the 
euahionjs considered off the table. 

IX. When the player's ball is off tho table, 
‘and the other twCbwe are in banlk, be can- 
-iiol plaip'ct the blUb in baulk. 


s/antl ouL f 


X. A line* 3aU cannot ba playea at by tba . 
player whoO ball ia in hand, exoept'by drat 
striking a oi'nhion. 

XI. All misses must be [ff ven with ,*he point 

of the one and th^ ball struck only oaoe. « 

XII. No score can be^ made by a foul 

•trokc. r ^ 

Xllf . IT the ! Arbriary do not nforee the 
penally ifk a foul stroke striker may play 
on ana arare. 

XI T. Two points are scored for with white 
hacsrd, two for each ernnon, and three for . 
every red hasard. a 

X V. When the red ball is pocketed, off 
the table, >rmd the spotitstooAon is occupied 
by the white bsM, the red must be placed in .. 
cor^sgcfliding situation atrthe othei end of 

XVI. if a ball .be moved by the striker in 
taking aim, snob moving of (ne ball ia to ba 
considered .a stroke. ^ 

XVII. if the pl&y^ miss strhung either 
ball he loses one point, and if by the s<^me 
stroke his ball runs into a pocket he loses 
thi^«e points. 

X'VIII.. If the striker force his own or 
w tthe];.of the other balls over the table after 
having struck tae object ball,^r after making 
,a haaard or cannon, he neither gains nor 
loses by the stroke, and hisr adversary plays 
on. 

XIX. If he wilfully force his ball off the 
table wiibout striking another baU h^ loses 
tjiree points. 

XX. If he ploy with the wrong ball, and a 
c( nnon or Lssard be made thereby, the ad- 
versity mvhave the balls **brok'*n;'* no 
penalty, however, is attached to the mistake 
unless it be discuvered before the next stroke 
is played. No person has a rigkt to inform 
the player thav be has played or intends to 
pUv with the wrong ball ; if tho adversary do 
not see that the striker playp with the wrong 
ball, or 4'>®s not enforce tl;e penalty for 
doing, the marker must score all the points 
made, by the stroke. 

XXI. If the c’-ikerisball be in nand and 
the o&’h«A two balls within the b?.ulk, and if * 
he strike one of them, whether by accident or 
dcuim, without first playing but of the baulk, 
the adversary may let tne balls remain as 
they are and soore a miss; or he may have 
the ball so struck replaced anfi score a miss t 
or hennsy make the striker play the stroke 
ovc* ^in; or he m:iy..,oon8iaer it as a foul 
stroke and break the balls. 

XXII. If the sAriker's ball'*be in h^nd 4*e 

has no right to play at a cushion within the 
baulk in c.der to strike a ball that is ont 
©fit. ^ ' 

XXIII. If the striker's ball be in hand, and 
he, playing from the baulk, uove his ball in tba 
act of striLing^l^ is a stroke pltbongy Vhe ball 
should not moverout of the baulk.! 

XXIY. If th^'jtfiker’s ball be near the 
ball he plays anff if he hiake the stroke 
with the point df his cue, itris fair, but if the 
stroke b* made with the butt, the tparxer 
\ «ust decide whether the stroke Is fair or fouL 
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the striker jacket thii Ball he^lays at*^ 
and by the same stroke pockechis own 
ball or force it off the table, he, and not 
the player whose ball he pocketed, 
loses a life. VII. If tl^ player strike 
the wrorig ball ^e ^pays life to the 
player whose ball he shf uld havG played 
at. YIII. If the e^iker miss the ball 
he ought to play^^at, and stril'e £hd 
pocket another, ho loses a life ; in which, 
case his ball must be taken off the 
tablfi. IX. "if while taking aidi the 
bt>&ker be njisinformed by tlfj marker 
or by any of the players f.i to the boU 
he ought to play at^^ho does not lose a 
Jife; but the ball muse bi replaced 'and 
played again. X. If the player re- 
quire information as to which is his 
b ill, or when it is his turn to play, ho 
has a right to an answer from the 
marker or the players.' XI. When a 
^ball or balls touch the striker’s ball, or 
aio in lino between it and the ball at 
which ho has to play, so as to prevent 
his hitting any pait of the object-ball, 
they must be taken <.up till tbe stroke j 
has been played, and afterwards re- 
placed when the balls have ceased run- 
^ning, rrtTlI. If a ball or balls be in the 
"way of a striker’s cue, ho can haVe' 
them taken up. XIII, When a striker 
lakes a life, he continue to play on 
long as he can make a hazard or til^ 
\hc^balls aro all off the table ; in which 
case he spots his ball as at iii'st. XIY 
The first player who loses his three 
lives'Is entitled to *‘star” on the terms 
edready stated. XV^i If he refuse to 
star, tbe second may do so ; and if he 
refuse, then the third may do so ; and 
bO on till only two aro left in tho pool, 
when the privilege of s'carring cef-ses. 
XVl. One star omy is usvally allowed 
in a pool. XVII. If -a striker move 
his own or another ball in the act of 
striking, tho stroke is foul; if he 
pockr*^ same stroke* or 

force it off the table,"H.lio owner of it 
does not lose a life ; hut if ho pocket 
his own ^all W tho strtKie, or force 
it off the te^e, he loses a life. 
XVIll. If the striker's ball touch the 
b^ he has to play at, he may either 
^plj^ at it or onv other on the table. 


XIX. If^ lifter making a Cke 

striker takE up his ball or stop itbe||}re 
has dpim running, He cannot claiia 
the life. ' XX If befc(^ a star^two^or 
more balls arei pockete^ by tlm same' 
stroke, ii^l^id^g tbe'oall played 
each ^??ayihg'^Djr Mife,, the ewncr of 
the bal^drst struck hhs the option of 
starring^ XXI. If the striker's ball 
stQ9 on the spot of £^,ball removed, the 
latter must icmoin in hand, and be re- 
placed when the spot is unoccif{/ied. 
XXII. if tlji^o striker miss tbe ball 
played at, no person is allowed <'jo tftop 
tbe\all whilo it is running, or until it 
has struck anofuer, except the striker. 
XXIII.- If the striker should have his 
next pla/er's ball ^3moved aifil stop oii 
the place it occupied, tbe next plcyer 
mqst give a miss from tbe baulk, for 
rvhtch be does not lose a life. XXIV. 
Sf th^ striker has a ball removed, and 
any other than the ncxbvplayei'k ball 
* stop on the spot it occupied, the former 
must remain in > ind till the latte^ bo 
play ed,^, unless it bo the turn of *’ftie 
latter to play ; in which case it must be 
lejAaced after'*'the stroke. XXV. If 
tbu^rorneif*of the cushioif prevent tho 
strLKor fre^ni playing in a direct line, 'he 
can have any«ball removed in order to 
his playing at a cushion first. XXVI. 
The lost tw6 players cannot star or 
pheohase, hut may divide jf each has an 
equal npmber of lives; but the^ strike'* 
is entitled to his stroW) before the 
division. X^^ll. All disputes must 
be deol’od by the marker ; bqjl; if be be , 
interested, by a majority of the players. 
XX^III. The charge "^for the table 
must be taken out of tho pool before it 
is delivered* to Jtho winner.# 

SimiLE Pool. — As to this game, all 
thaw is necessary *tG say is that it is 
played by two players for ,a stake in 
lives — generally three in number — and 
a pool, ,play\^ who takes the mU' 
jority of lives is Ine winner. As to the 
rules, they ore the samoi^s in pool. 

Pybamkdb- — This game is»pla^ed 
with any number of baUs, which 
are.*usual& lean "in sizo than those 
played with ih billiards,; the number 
most oqmnumly chosen is sixteen* Itahsy 
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of<nrhi(^ 4 e is white, and fifteen red. foes of a|ife. If the striker losing 
persons ordinarily pla 4 the game, a ball have not taken one, "the first he 
ana theipbject of it is to po^et idl ^ pockets must bo pldccd on tho tabloj 
balls but one ; ^d he who is kit with and if he do not take one during the 
*th1it one at th^cnd of Ahe game is the game he mu^ pay .the usual stake for 
%inner. ^ If iLpre than persons each ball foneitem If the player 
play, tl^strokes ard taxQn al:teij||Eiteiy,* move ilhy balloin taking aim or in 
and those whiS %re partners ^e per- striking, he loses \^at ho might other- 
mittod to advise each other.* It is wHe have gained Ic^tho stroke. VI. 
usual to play for a sl^ke on the gape. If the white ball touch a dhlouitd one, 
and a smalfpr sum for each bml or ''the player may scoro all the coloured 
life^the players string for choice. The ones de pockets. VII. It^the game be 
d)til8 are placed towards the dhd of the playf,d ^-Ith an even mincer of bails, 

table «lose together in Aie foym of a the last haisurd counts one; if it be 

ipyramid, with \he apex toward'-^the played with an .?dd numhoj, the last 

player, who in coi^nencing plays nazrard counts two. VI JI. If tho. 

at«the pyranf^ from tlio bauSc semi- striker force one or more balls over the 
dircle, af%r which t^o baulk no pro- table, he scores one forA^isach as if ho 
teciiop. The player who makes a win- had pocketed them. IX. AVhen all 
ping hazard continues to play till, ho the balls are pocketed with the excep- 
fails to make another hazard, mokte a ' tiotf of one, thb player who made the 
miss, or pockets his own ball, which lu last hazard continues to play with tbo* 

the white beil, it beifig 'common pro- white ball, and his opponent w^ith the 

perty. In e^her of these cases the* red alternately. X. If only two balls 
plajEgr loses a life ; a ad if by the same are on the table, and tho striker pocket 

stf^im he pocket one or more balli^ as v the hall be is pl&ying with, or if he 
welias his own, they are Tep^aced on make a miss, the game terminates. If, 
the %able, and his advfc\:ary continftidb however, there be more than two 
the game as before. As to Ibul stipkes, players, atAl they not part ner?,^ the 
tbs rules are the same as in» billies; Istfiker places a ball on the spot, 
but the following rules^may also be < The Ameuican Game. — In this game 
•mentioned 9 ^.^our balls aremsed; two coloured and 

Kules ov the Game.— The player r*two white, and smaller than those used 
who pockets the greatest numbex^i'bf in billiards, properly so called. At^the 
^l ajgjns ttie^g ame., Jl , If t^e player r,ommencomcnt of the game oho coloured 
pockStiUtf^'TOite boll ; if he give a ball is placed on the winning spot, and 
^mftr^; 14 be force the white boll mT the tlie other on tho baulk lino on the centre 
Jable, ho loses a poirVabd ono»()f tho spot. The second'player places his ball 
coloured balls he pocketed must be on the spot, apd the striker at starting 
placed on the ^ipning spot if it b^^ute^ either hits it or gives a miss, 
occupied ; if not, it must Ife put upon The Baulk. — 'i'ho baulk is the 
the centre spot ; and if that bo occupied, whole spaco within the line, and not 
it must bo placed on tho centre baulk merely the somicirclc. J t is by winning 
spot. If, howevei^ dil these spots \!ire hazards and cannons that tbo scores aru 
o^upied, the, ball must be placed a foot made ; the cannon from a white to a 
»bmoW the apex or point\)f the pyramid. coloured ball counts two *, from one 
Jll. If the^tiiker pcAiket^his'dwnball; coloured ball t^< 
if he force it off the %ible, and at the three points oi^aken for each coloured 
^aame time pocj^et one or more of the ball that is pocketed, and two points fot 
ooloui^, balls or force tken^ off the the w^hite bucil. The rj^les to other 
table, the*^ stroke does *<)t gain any- matters are tho same "s)! in the usual 
thing; the balls are tab^e replied on<the English game. It may be idayed for 
table along v^th one of' the striker's any number of points; but sixty-three 
' eobi}]red balls, and the penalty is tho is the common number Adopted. 
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others, al^ou^h not classi^ jpo^sess 
«ndoubtei7 merit and charming/eatures. 

Besides tnese, the op^^atio overtures of 


We havd thus presented Su readers 
with a brief account of the game of bil- 
'Bards. In some of the volumes pub* 
lished on the subject, will be found 
highly ^interesting illdUtratioiia and 
sound advice, ii^hmh,^, being t^.e result 
of much expeiienc(t, me4t the oateful 
attention of those ^ho desire tp jattam 
proficr^ncyi ' . * 

Hints on Home Music. 
—poMBSTir.OoNCEUTs.— 'These vharm* 
U|g recreations' are more ear'ly within 
reach of mimical families, than appears 
to be generally supposed. The piano- 
forte is a* host in iie^lf, jf a good per- 
^'former be available, and some piano- 
forle pieces interspersed with songs or 
other vocal fiVisic would serve to- make 
up a very enjoyable domestic concert. 
On such occasions, os the object h to 
‘ give pleasure to the domestic or friendly 
circle, the tastes of the listeners must 
be to a great degree *oonsidered. 

Classical Music. — ^This, if of too 
dry a nature (as for example, Bach's 
fugues^, should not be brought forward 

a dislike that style; on the 

-othef hand, a brilliant fantasia of tha 
modem drawing-room style would be 
insipid, if not distasteful, to a lover of 
nothing but the music of the great 
masters. In a mixed company the 
selcsction plight be made from different 
sources, so as, in a measure, to suit 1 ^ 
tastes ; but on no account need music 
of the most inferior^ nature be chosen. 
There are, for instance, some, indeed 
many, of Mendelssohn's Songs with- 
. out Words ” which, if fairly well played, 
would please any listener ; the same 
may be said of the works of Heller, 
and among the older masters, those 
of Beethoven, V.^eber, and Mozart; 
nay, even Handel and Bach may bo^j 
> wjjjhout wearying any 

audifz^provided ttOtb^e observed in 
the selection. Besides elassi^l music, 
however, there is a larg» variety of 
modem lSrilUa£t music vmch, in its 
may failly take rank as good. 

Le fi?ntasias of Thalberg and Liszt, 


iBbhler, Schulhoff, Ravina, Ascher, 
^Hetterer, RoseUen, and 


Rossini and 


pther composer'd would 
i^ns for the pian'^ 


fbrte. witii^uird^riending to Jb style of 
mti^|^K]u>w«TwC^irentfy ad- 
vertiseu, is inferior and tawdry. The 
sme may be said of songs. 

' DUPPLv OP S6 ng 3. — ^There is an ex- 
cellent supply of Oeimctn songs^nTid 
these c«n always be procured wetH 
English worus ; and b^des, th^re. are 
ma.:y iheritorious coL/positions byou*' 
own country men, withoutcontaminating 
the doiqestic taste with t]^,j utter mbbich 
of the music hall ^ p 2 ;atomiL.e. 

Other Instruments than the l^iA^o* 

PORTE FOR THE DOMESTIC CoNCERT. 

Ynstrumeais of the Violin tribe stand 
cnighest among musical instraments, 
their powers of expressiqp and just in- 
tonation being possessed by no others, 
not even the ij^iiajestic** organ, whose 
grandeur is qualified by the imp^ect 
temperament which is a necessary con- 
?o::aitant of o;C)'Unary keyed instrur ents. 
It will b^ therefore an .advantage if 
"rent (Vembers of a family baiq^to 
play on suchynstruments as the violin, 
viola, and violoncello. 

For these instruments, and for the 
ILT^oforte in combination with them, 
some of the , greatest '.rorks Jf^a<wn 
in musfe ha-^e bCon cjDiHpusbu. So- 
natap. for the violin and piano, iiioS 
for inst^id ’'jOnts and the piano, 
quai^iou for twd^^violins, viola, Oad 
violoncello, and qumt'ita for four such 
instfumentc and the piano, are among 
the most highly prized things which 
the gopius of the great masters has 
cortributed to the art of music. We 
need only name the 8onat;jas of Mozart, 
the trios of Beethoven, and the cele- 
brated qpartets Haydp, to recaU 
memories of supreme delight among 
the lovers of good mT||^o; while the 
name isiegum of composers oCtloww 
grade wno'^aYe add^ tOk< tire rich 
8toi;e of .conb\'rted m\mc by (heir 
charminjg contributions. 

The Oreheetrina , — ^When instrumevits 
pi the tiolin tribe are not* .ivmlable, thv 


^he Rabbit siat^^hen a Man lea^ expects tt 
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music ''^iTtten for them m |7 be per- 
by a pianoforte pla™ on this 
newly iftyentedunstrumentyvnianufac-*' 
dufed ly the i^myentoi;, Mr. Eyans. 

orchestrincAis constructed of dif« 
ferent p^ches, corae»p6'Pf3ift thoH 

yiolin, Vlolonce'^, claiio&t, and 

other orchestral instruments. Vhus, a 
quartet for yiolins, &c., may he play^ 
‘by four orchestrinfi^, o\ a single instra- 
mc^l part 6y one such instrument. 

orcbestiina somewhat resembles a 
smajl l^^rmonium. 

p The Karmohium, — ^Thia chbrning 
instrument is well suitrd to solo per- 
formance, and'^t is often used ip duets 
with the ^[liiano. Tljte harmonium may 
also^lay the part of the \i(jlin, flute, or 
violoncello in music originally intended 
for either of those instruments and l!)ie , 
pianoforte. It should be kept in f;une 
with th^ pian(jiorte. 

The Olarionetf Hautboy y and Itassoon, 

, — These instrifinents ^rc not, with the 
e^v.r,^on of the second, so suitable for 
home*'^8e as stringed instriftnents. 
Mucha fine music has, Ir^ever, bem’* 
composed for ^hem. v > 

'l^lte (jornet-d-Tistona. — Th4 mod^ 
instrument has become a very great 
,®ivouiite. ^uch jpopular music has 
been arranged for it, and'^ it is com- 
paratively easy to acquire profleien:}^ 

t fffia.Vy and Forty- 
fXffhir4ieyed Concertina are well wo^hy 
if a plac^ in the dome«'^.^' conce/t, but 
vhditwo fiPst-named ^ly can cl'aiifi to 
he considered leigitlmate orchestral in-.- 
Btruments. Of subh instruncents as^he 
German Concertina, Zither, ^Flageolet, 
Accordion, Dulcimer, anrf Metals Har- 
monicon nothing need be said, except in 
deprecation o^ any waste of time in 
theti^ regard, or of bringlhg forward at 
domestic conc^te instn'mente which are 
liftle beyond musical tcj's. " 

Advice to Families. — Let us advise 
Vhat mc^al families set app.rt a parti- 
cular evening of the weekms an ** open 
night’* for th^ practice of tsoncertsd 
music with their friends. '. This need 
Evolve no expeblise iir trouble, a ^nd-; 
ing inVithtidn te friends whose musical J 
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capabilitlbErore sufficient bding all that 
is required. • ^ 

Hints on Rabbits. — Thb 
rabbit belongs to the hare family, and 
we arq so famlfiar *^ith the anf luul tliat 
any ve.'^ particular ilescription of its 
appearance is unn ^jessary. It closely 
resembles the,hare^4i all its principal 
characters; but in its habAs i^s en- 
tirely different, aud its flesh, instead oi 
being,^like thi^t of the haJe, dark |ind 
highTjr flavoured, is white, delicate, and 
Bopewhat in:jipid, especially when do- 
mesticated. Th 9 .r/^bbit is declared by 
naturalists to he>not an aboriginal in- 
habitant of Britain, but when it was 
introduced is unknown ; however, 
believed to have been brought into 
Spain from Africa by the Komans. As 
an evidence of“their not being indi- 
genous, it may be mentioned that in the 
year 1309, at the feast given on the 
installation of the Abbot of St. Austin’s, 
six hiindied rabbits were providi d, ul 
*jBk coat of £16, the price of each, which 
was sixpence, being equal at the time 
to that of a pig. 

Habits o:'* the Rabbit.- ^he rabbit 
litters four or five times a year, bringing 
.forth from five to eight young ones at 
a^time, and bcp'fnning to breed at tho 
of six months. The animal delights 
in a sandy soil, with a superficial la\'ur 
of fine vegetable mould, clothed with 
thyme, fine grass, and other herbage. 
In such situations it can easily make 
its burrows, and enjoy abundant food. 
It is remarkabjo that M’^hile tho young 
of tho hare aie bom covered with fur, 
and possessed of sight so as to bo 
able to shift Idr themselves, young 
rabbits are bo'jn blind, naked, and hedp- 
less ; they cannot see for about twelve 
days after birth, nor teavo tho burrow 
for more than a month. 

Naturalists arenAi.^xiuinKb-***'-^ 
wild rabbit is thcOTi^nal of our various 
domestic breeds ; that domestication, as 
in the case other animals, has had 
the effect of producing'^! the differ- 
ences in colour which tame rabbitPi 
have, and that the tamo rabbit r^^adily 
resumes its natural stat*^ of freedom, 
and returns to its instinctive ha 
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Best Kinds Rabbits. — Stout, 

idhort-legged rabbits are bettor breeders 
than others, as >rell as more healthy. 
The large hare-C9^oui\?d variety is 
much esteemed, but the white,^' white 
mottled with yelloBf ol' black, is said to 
be the most delicalC* for the table. The 
grey i^^said to approach nearest toihe 
flavour of the wild rabbit. Rabbi^ 
fanciers haye different opinion^, as to 
the' colours of the animsds. .Grey, as 
being the (V^mmonest, is held in least 
estimation ; the block occfipies tlie next 
place ; the fawn, thy white, and grey 
*hold the third place; tno pure albino 
.with pink eyes is considered better than 
any of thede, various admixtures of 
brown, grey, or black mixed with 
white, take the highest rank, and a 
< uniform mouse colour is greatly admired 
by a few as superior to any other. 

Rabbits, to Re^.}i. — It is of great 
importance that the rabbitry be properly 
adapted to the purpose intended. The 
rabbit in its natural state prefers a dry 
and airy situation, and the rabbit-house 
or hutch.pijght, on that account, to be 
-kept always dry, clean, and well airecy 
The hutch may be most suitably placed 
against the south w'all of a house, so as 
to obtain the advantage of the sunlighi 
It should be surrounded by a wii-e 
feVice, and, in the interior of the enclo- 
sure, boxes ought to be fixed as bretd- 
ing places, separated by partitions from 
other boxes adapted^for the young rab- 
bits, which partitions are furnished 
with doors capable of being closed so 
uos to separate the young ones from the 
parents when required^^ 

Rabbits, to Feed. — It ought to bo 
kept in mind that all the various vege- 
tables and roots&uscd at table may^ he 
given to them, and that perhaps celery^, 
■ apd. as well as the roots 

01 carots are preleilx^i by the animals; 
lettuces, stumps of cubage and cauli- 
flowers, turnips, and parsnfps, are all 
useful. t'.Tn spring. tares''are excellent, 
^nd the dandelion, the milk thistle, 
and sow thistle, are all much relished 
by them. 

•**02L'iC®iT8, !?o KEEP Glean. — If kept 
clean and woim as well as properly and 


abundant^ fed, they will breed <aiy the 
i^year; Iju^rabbit fanciers ore generally 
content with five littef^ in a season. , 

If the tame 'rabbit i^ intended to be 
^ used as ^t Dugh<"to be fed for'a, 
sho]V(^ime^. haf, oats, and shellings, 
and tbirwill muen inf^n>ve the quality 
of the flesh. 

fThe Anagi^^m. — The ana- 
gram originally signified' the w'riting a 
word or short sentence backwarefk, by 
which another and a diflorent wortf cr 
seqtenre was formed^; but the term 
now signifies not tne mere writing 
backw'ards, but' the transposition of the 
letters iq,any way the writer shall Him- 
self devise. G rea'J value w'as'in ancient 
times attached to the anagram,*^!! the 
siipposition that it indicated something 
IjOr importance in the character of, or 
histo'ry or fate of, the person from 
, whoso name it was forn Dd. Sfleh no- 
tions have long been exploded, and the 
anagram is prdj>orly regarded .'is 
' fording the means of amusenip^^i^ or 
l^of laborious trifling, without yielding 
I any result td'compensato for the flouble 
I It 4euian*^’s. ^ 

I Great ‘difficulty, as may bo pfesinafed, 

I frequently a.ose in the composition of 
I the anagraq^; from there laing a lettOr 
more or less than w'as necessary in the 
transposed word or words to form some 
new expressiofir'", 

fancy of the composer. 'This cjrt'un: 
stance, howo 'w, was not alr/aya con- 
sidc/td fatal w the anagram* if lb . 
^rpsults were 8uffil4«^ntly promising. 

Thus L|dy Eleanor Davies, who was 
the wife of Sir John Davies, a poet 
of much genius, and hin'iBelf extremely 
expert' in composing w'hat arc called 
acrostics, conceived herself possessed of 
a prophetic spirit, and, ''as a grquxd of 
this be^ef, she produced an anagraih 
of her own — ** Reveal 0 Danie!.*' 

In this anagram the lady’s name had in 
it an l^too little, and~a superfluous v., 
hut this uas not considered!* 8s being 
fatal to,^thc important ahhouncement 
w'hich it w^s pfesumeffto make. 

The best anagrams are those w][>ich 
in the new order of letters, ^iamcgia 
something appropriate to the significa- 
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tioii of We word or words from which 
are formed. Of this om example 
|[y be cited fr(^ an anagraiiihatist or 
J Middle Agv, who, tfansposing 
.ate's celehr^>d quci^on^ Quid est 


Iritas ? ’^What is 4ifitL 
lie appropiiati lanswer, • Est 
\dest (It is the man who is herd). 

( To prevent Clhills.— In ^ur 
f'ariable clin^te, a* cold often becomes 
^hefbrent of many formidable maladies, 
prevention, fhercfure, is not* only of 
.grout nioment, but as the*preYCj|ition is 
■frequently mucn^asier than the cxiA of 
■an ailment, we shall Aako a few re- 
marks as to tl!^ best modes of prevent- 
ing chilly or, in oth^r words, t)f avoid- 
; ing ^^hing cold. 

) IloAV TO ACT IN CoLD WeATHEHij— 
'.When a person goes into the open ar,# 
every time he draws in his breath, thi^ 
cold aie passes through* hiS nostrils and 
windpipe into/he lungs, and thus re- 
i^^e^ho heat of these^sarts. As long as 
h?^.ivntinui‘8 in the open air he feels no 
bad eilbcts from it; but on refurning 
homeiand approaching tlf^fire to wafnf 
himself, and •taking, probclly, sonfc 
conafortable drink by way or kee^Ung 
out the cold,” as the ex^ession goes, 
■ko will at §rst feci a glow within his 
nostrils and breast, as weft as over the 
whole surface of the body; but S(ft)'R 
a(jj^ p a dlaagr ctebl&Aa^css an<^ huski- 
ness win Teltui^he* nostnls and 

olreSSfl a^^erwards a sli<^ dry, tickling 
k|pugh co^es on; sUf^nng fqflqws; 
he^raws closer to fire, but to no 
purpose ; he fecls^^re chilly the i%Dr€f 
no attempts to M^arm himsen. In this 
case all the mischief is occasioned by 
the violent action of the heat. • • 
Preventive MBAeftjiiEs. — Our A- 
ma](hs as to these shall bo brief. Most 
people* know that wlfen any part 
o£ the body is “ frdMbititin,* if the 
part affected be exposea to the heat of 
fire, mortification is the almost cer- 
tain cotiaequence, whereas4f «he part 
be rubbed •with snow, n/ bad conse- 
quences will follow. JSllis B^ms v^y 
mmarkabl^, bu^it is strict^ true ; and 
it afi^er from avoiding the sudden anft y 
▼folent action*of heat upon th^ part^ 


affected ^^exposure to colrf. Upon the 
same principle is fofinded the means of 
effectually preventing a cold or chill. 
On coming (0 of a very cold atmo- 
spheric t^ko care ftot^o go at*first into 
a room ^ith a fire in it ; but if this is 
impossible, lieep distance from the 
fir^tilt the sonsaticli of cold is some- 
what abated; above all, refrafti from 
•drinkmg warm or strong liquors when 
you are cohL * • 

In^ a %ord, strictly observe ftio 
following rufe : — When ilie whole body 
or any part of t4rt« chilled, bring it to 
its ^natural fteltng and warmth by i 
degrees. By carefully attending to 
this advice, which is fWnclcd on the 
tw'o great sources of all sound know- 
ledge — observation and expciienco, — 
•theftevere cold^wo often experience in^ 
winter may be prevented. 

On the subjecl^of preventing cbills 
or obviating the danger of catching 
colds, we shall only further add that 
jetlio daily use of tlio flesh-brush to the 
throat, neck, and breast, and sponging 
the whole body with cold or tepid ' 
water, every rooming on getting 
ouf of bed, will in a very great measure 
diminish susceptibility to catch cold. 

I The cclebratedlBir Astley Cooper, than 
^whom no higher authority can be 
cited on the subject, makes the ioUcew- 
ing remark : — “The method3ft)y wliich 
I preserve my owm health are temper- 
ance, early rising, and sponging* tho 
body eveiT morniing with cold water 
immediately afrer getting out of bed, a 
practice which I have adopted for thirty 
years : and alt^jpugh I go from the heir 
theatre into the squares of tho hospital 
on the Bovefest winter nights with 
merely silk stockingi on my legs, I 
Bcefrcely over have a cold.” 

• Care of the Skin.-; Thanks 
to enlightened 

interested in samtary measures, people 
are much^iore aware than they were 
wont to be afenerationnr twc|since, ot 
the vast importance oWhe functions 
which the human skin performs, anft 
tho intimate relations which thos^func- 
tions bear to our comfost, our^hpjripy, 
and even our lives. It may ooi now- 
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ever,* that aonly a very ^ikeral and 
vague idea exists eof what these funo- 
fions really are, and on this subject we 
shall therefore ea^ a word or two tend- 
ing to sbpw how importtfXt the due care 
of the sldn reall>* is. ^ n * 

Offices of the , 5 SKiN.~One of the 
offices of the skills to^tnrow offi,^ot 
only svpcrfjiious moisturo, but even 
saline and gaseous matters. Its peculian 
structure a^. its relations to the isiftemal 
parts of the body prove the yery great 
value and importance of ihe functions 
thus performed. In ordinary circum- 
stances tl& sesretion^ar/) thrown offi so 
‘gradually as to be quite imperceptible, 
and are called the imemihle perspira- 
tions ; but tinder violent exercise, the 
application of heat, or by the action of 
those medicines called^ 8udoriiica,iithe,. 
^ quantity is much increased, and becomes 
visible m the form of drops; in this case 
it is what is called the sensihle perspira- 
tionl " It is said upon the best authority 
tlmt the insensible perspiration alone ^ 
amounts to a pint and a half of liquid in ’ 
the twenty-four hours. How important, 
therefore -that the organ^ which per- 
forms so remarkable an office in Ihr^ 
animal economy bo kept in order! If. 
cleanliness be neglect^ the skin be- 
comes dry and harsh, and is rendereon 
incapable of performing the work which 
nature demands ; some other organ, 
therefore, must become its substitute, 
and thus have too much to do. 

Neglect of CLEA^jfLiNEss. — Neglect 
of this, which alone enables the skin to 
throw off the insensiblb perspiration, 
‘becomes a “most fertile source of dis- 
ease.’' The best prc.ention of the 
evils thus arising is the v frequent use 
of the bath, and the daily sponging of 
the whole persoip with soap and tepid 
wate*. 'rhis practice, if persevered in,p 
a ver^are- 

0 pregaBie manner tb>personal comfort 
to the exhilaration of ^Jie spirits, 
thus indirectly minister to the pos- 
8p-iBiou cl that^ysical health, which its 
action on the healthful condition 
Lstle^fi- ;^kin will go far directly to secure. 

. ^omm^d, therefore, to all our 
1*0 KEEr^'ho Know the value of the sana 
xm as well 


mens in eofyore tano to keep Li sound 
working d:der, by rigid attentioL to 
ipersoniu piUrity, an organ which wb 
know fropi undoubteo.'^videnc'i, ex^r-t 
cises so powerful an influence in the 
•presej^ati>ipM*d^;ionii'uuanco of health. 

TRjr Hvyacint»h sir^d its 
C u 1 ua r e. — The hyacinth requires 
a light but rich soil, sandy loam, well 
dressed, and mixeik with thoroughly 
rotted manure, but if the soil ip not 
sandy, a4d a third of silver sand. The 
soil for a hyacinth bed must be deeply 
dug Well mixed and tr-^ed over. Plant 
the bulbs eigh^ inches apart, and four 
inches under the soil. The middle of 
October the earliest fimc t^ plant in 
the open air ; if the plants are too for- 
ward, they will be injured by the spring 

a To GROW Hyacinths in Pots. — 
Early in October select the bulbs, and 
» plant each one scparatol>'in a four-inch 
pot, well drained with potsherds, and 
filled within an inch of the top, 
the sar«e soil recommended fortl\, oeds. 
d^the planbj^pare to remain outdoors 
vfitil rooted, place them jn a dry level 
pip e, anr» cover them six inches deep 
with straw, decayed leaves, or cocoa- 
nut fibre, pu'eting a piece of bass mat 
over to kce 5 > off rain; they will not 
N^ljiuire watering. In ten weeks they 
wiU have mado^sul}iciorit.*oots, and may 
be brought iqto u.w-l.Jv.o 1 .vuuouud 
carefully. If brought into the'^Tus^. 
direetjy they potted, keep them in, 
a moisi dark atm^phere for ..en weeVb, 
then gradually oxpi^e^them to the light, 
ana give them water irequently. 

To GROW Hyacinths in Glasses. — 
Sin^e^owerfng hyacinths are the best 
fof this purpose. Fill the glasses with 
soft water (rain water is best), so as 
nearly to touch the bulb.'' Exclude th^, 
light totftlly^from them for five weeks, 
by which time rixe glass ought to he fud 
of roots ; they may then be placed where 
they haje plenty of lignt and an equa- * 
ble tempcra'i^re. Do not change the 
water whilst ti\qy are in the da^, hut 
when expos^ to we light, pour out half 
,1Jie water in each gli^s once a W''ek,j 
< and fill it up with fresh water, ^hich 
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of them ^ill even plume tfnd arfange 
their feathers, and ts'arble as BweetT 3 ^ 
as while in their cage, aUhoitgfi 
they are beinc carried from one room 
to another, and in .^the presence of 
strangeft. Thi^^ is very pleasant, and 
the little creaturesijeeeni to enjoy their 
lib^ty^ but i^ is A^>rthy of considera- 
tion whether the risk do A nac over- 
balance the pleasure. A window care- 
lessly^loft open, a strangtP cat, a jjoor 
suddenlyftlammed, all the^e may cause 
the mss of tiie pet so fanfiliar and so 
trusting. A lacj^^^gf our acquaintance 
had* a canary wh4ch was a good song- 
ster, and a most attached pet ; ho was 
never happy unless wl]|g;n ^ercjhed on 
his mistress’s shoulder, M'ould eat from 
her lips, and fly to her in a room full of 
• visiiors. The kittle creature was one 
day perched on the top of the dining-^ 
room door, when the sudden opening of 
the outer door caused a gust of wind 
which suddenly slammed tho door on 
jl tho top of whicli h^ was seated, and tho 
poor little bird was cruslied to death 
boloro his mistress’s eyes. ^ ' 

The besk way to tan^^-^ young 
bifd is to keep it constantly beside 
you M'hen working or writing ; ac- 
l^ustom the bigd to having the hand 
rput close to it, taking care never to 
startle it. Endeavour to get it to lake 
l^mp seed (of which they# are very 
fond) from the fengeis. When tho cage 
is standing near the person who desires 
to tame the canaiy^, it is a good plan, 
when the bii^ is quiet and no longer 
afraid, to open the cage door and lay a 
few cracked hemp seeds near it on tbt. 
table ; the birit will come out and hop 
about, but cfuce must be taken that all 
is secure in the room, no open windows, 
ne cat or dog presenf. It is also a good 
plan at night, when the bird is asleep, 
to but the hand 

it by bringing ^ light close to it, and 
then withdraw the hand with a gentle 
ezclaniation#of fright when the bird 
pecks at it. He wii^ thus* consider 
himself the conqueror, and will cea«e 
to fear the invader. When this has 
been repeated two or tl^e nights, the 
bird will bo ready to flgnt the^ciuiiiMy 


• 9 hould.haye been kept for some time in 

Uie*same room, that the tiniperature 
in^ be Ae same* A very like guano,* 
Inifed kth thjjwater, atren^ens the 
.plant. 4 ^ ^ A 

To ,Veep Mteltlhsj fend* 
Cinerarias.^ — HEAfiis. After 

they have done flowering, repot them 
.carefully in one size lcq*ger than the qot 
they were i^; peat and sand answer 
besiif Strew the bottom with broken 
ahfbds of potB to insure drairihge, and 
plaL<e them in a^window facing the north 
br east (a stairctfle window is the Hbst) 
dining Ae summer. Water plentifully 
evefty day until the 1st of September, 
and eveiy other daji afterwaAs. If a 
hea^lk is once sufiered to got too dry it 
will die, and this is the reason why t^ey 
are so difficult to manage. *In sumiao% 
they are too often left to the core oP 
servants, wh| forget 'to* water them 
regularly. N^ver put the plants out of* 
‘tv4(^rs«unles8 they canine sheltered from 
and rain. They flourish be^t when 
kept ift the house with a window open 
at thb top. All plants injured bf 

draughts of ffold air, which )[hey oftim 
g&'^in %ooms where the doon aro^eit 
open. • 

CiiiEiiA^As. — Some people are apt 
to throw cinerarias aside ill some comer 
as soon as they get exhausted 'i^fh 
fliw.;: I"* p:.- bad practice. 
hey i^smmia' ^e piit ih a c^se frame and 
' fumigatq^i thoroughly. Thentakethem 
l^^ut, rempve all dec^u folia|pti and 
tuln them out^of pots into a rich 
bod of soil, in so|n half-shady ho^^en 
Here they will sobn ho free flom insects ; 
and in a month or so they jvill have fresh 
seedlings; these may then bo* petted, 
with a view to tho ifbxt year's stobk. 
This is a method which will suit the 
teajonty of gardeners, p&ticularly ama- 
teurs. • 

How to Tame Young 

• Canaries.-r-There is seldom much 
difficuftfr in taming youj|g scanaries, 
and makiifg them so f 2 ^./idiar that they 
will eat out of the bMffi of ^heir mis- 

^ trras, oome a( her call,* and remain 
neref^pn her head or shoulder whMa 
i^e walks ab^t the house ; an^ som# 
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daylight whon out of the ca^/p\nd will '* 

tape a hemp-seed from the fingers. He 
#ill also learn to shake hands, if the 
claw he suddenly touched at night very 
gently, a^d the worfls “v^iake hands" 
repeated m soothing tones. Th^ great- 
est gentleness is required, and a cracked 
hemp seed 8 hould,l 0 invariably giyen 
the Jiandconly ortho person who is 
the bird; it should not be^ 


training 

mixed with the ordinary food, bu^ used 
mej6Iy as a reward, and hejvill soon 
learn to tak(Cit from bet^cn the lips 
of his trainer. 

A bird ifiay bo easiil^'- taught to simu- 
late death by placing it on its back in 
Vjo hand, where it will remain perfectly 
quiet until suiumoned to rise at its in- 
structor’s voice, when its reward must 
be ready for it. It is al^ recommended 
by bird keepers to remove all food from 
the canary’s cage after it has gone to 
roost, and to offer it <o the bird in the 
morning in the hand. It >vill soon 
lose its fear, and will fly to meet its 
owner. ^ 

Temper of Canaries. — It must be 
rememberp^, that in these .pretty crea- 
tures there is a great diflerenco of tempoiN' 
and disposition, and the aptitude for 
learning is not equally^ great in all; 
indeed, in some cases it is oxtremolyol 
difficult, and much patience is required 
to ’Inake ^them accomplished. With 
young birds there is always a muA 
greater chance of success, particularly 
if they have been retwed by the person 
who tries to tamo them. 

To Pickle Capsicums.— 
^lace the capsicums in a jar, boil a 
dessertspoonful of salt sin a quart of 
vinegar, and pour it wlple hot upon 
the peppors; when cold, tie the Jar 
oyer with a bladder or leather. Tjie 
pickle will be quite fit for use in a few 
-Pftks __ ,^red 


fourth their weight of salt, pavnd and 
rub them fill they are as* fine as poa- 
eible, and But the powder intn^a well- 
stopped b^tlo. About'Jlwo ounces 
cayenne will b6 produ^d. Chilis are 


may be/bou^ 
the summer : they grow and ripen well 
in n room, and u.re^uito ornamental, 
from the briUiant colour of tho fruit. 

To plean Ivory Orhfe-j 
Tn e n t s . — When ivory omaniciitt^ 
get, yellow or dusky,%looking, * whsh 
them well in soap and water, with a' 
small brush to clean the carvings, and 
place thepi while wet in full qpnnhine ; 
wet them for two di* three days, several 
times a day, with soapy^ wate^,"'T8till 
keying thein in tho sun; then wash 
fhem again, and they will bo beauti- 
fully Vhite. , Ixory may be bleached 
by immersing it for a Ijhort time in 
water containing a little sulphurous 
acid, chloride of fiine, or chlorine.- TV. ' 
fumes rf burning siilphur mixc4>Vith 
pir are also effi^ctual. 

, TO Steffn Ivory,.— Ivory can 
h'e «tained*^ellow by first steeping it in 
a solution of sugar of lead, and tnea in 
a solution of chromate of potass. It 
can be stained blue by usl.ig a Aveak 
sfibition of sulphate of indigo, or so- 
IudIo Prussian blue, ^e red colour 
is prodlAJCd by *^.**' 7^ ■' 

lutiop of sulfate of iron, and tbflB ir-u 
one of tannig .^.id. Ivory staining is . i 
not ^e%erally w*l^J done by lamateu?;^*^' 
and it is better to articles to a 

regiflar ivory tumerr^ Judson & Son’s 
sixpenny bottles of dyes answer well 
for n^any colours, and arh so simple in 
thf) mode of using them, that any per- 
son may at least tiV what effect they 

Wtttoi V*:* T?- ' 
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ing hot, •2d*poiir over the ingredients ; *Furr4tjLire Polish. — The fol- 
*let. ^t •stand ‘twelve hours closely lowing ip aa excellent receipt for *fur- 
cd^ered ; • strain through a wejly-bag , , niture posy polish '.—Three ounces of. 
^ 4 g[uit^ clear, a^d bottle it f white woi^ half an ounce of Castile 

A Higher Miw Pgnca. — A ire eigh- soap, one gil^^of tuipentinc. Shave 
•tiHfl lemons ver^thin^ii 2 fusei»th 0 gpeel ^ the wax and soap fine, find put 
in one qu«jK of mm, And ihep if closely the wax% the tiapentme ; let it stand 
covered. The ndxt day Eque^e the twenty-four hours ,^hen boil the soap 
juice of the eighteen lemons over four in i^giH of water, ai>’ add the wax and 
pounds of white si^ant keep this aljo hirpentine. * ^ 

clos^y covcral. ^e third day mix * Fuiwituub Oil, for taking out the 
the ^ligrcdient^ together, and add three marks left by hot dishes, stAins of wot 
qha^ more of ruth (or pno quart of glasses, &#. — This may be made in the 
rum*anfl two qfi^rts of brand^i), five following mJhner : — Sbell&c varnish, 
(j^arts of water that has been boned, four ounces ; alkc/iet root, oi^e ounce ; 
but is cold when added, ^nd two quarts linsebd oil, oncT pdund ; spirits of tur- 
oC-l^oilinji^ milk*; stir for ten^nutes, pentine, two ounces ; wax, two ounces, 
cover dose, and let 4t stand for three Mix these all well together, and let 
houifif%ntil quite cold ; strain through them stand for a week. Apply the oil 
a flannel bag two or three times ^gll with a piece of flannel, and then mb 
quite clear. In bottling, dhre shoifld* 1)risfly with a loft clo^. If the do- ^ 
bo taken that the corks^ fltt tight, fbr if* sired effect is not produced by the flrst 
so it wfll keeptthree or four years. ^ application, it mgst be repeated day 
A Few Hints on Pack- after day until a satisfactory result is 
In packing •lip a parcel of obtained. 
bookS, ho careful, in order to preserve • To Clean fiilver Orna- 
them from rubbing, to place a sheet of^ ments. — Boil them in soap and 
white*paper oyor the covol^f each, aAd water for five minutes ; then put them ‘ 
pack the books together i|L such A ^ a basin wfth the same hCft'%oap and 
wa^that one will bind the ofher, and water, and scrub them gently with a 
thus form a secure parcel.* Use abun- •very soft bmsh while hot; then linse 
’*8ance of ifrapping-paper^and strong Rnd dry with a Knon rag. Heat a piece 
cord. If the parcel exceeds twe^^ common unglazed earthenware, or a 
inches in breach, draw a cord tightly, piece of brick or tile in the fire; takg it 
bfrf^rTr ' ■tftriii^iintl the sides, off, and place the ornaments upon il for 

^hifilik will materially aid^n keeping it the purpose of drying them, and causing 
[secure and compact. mle fumi- every particle of moisture to evaporate; 

and earthen war^^ould bef>aaked as the moisture, M4iich otherwise would 
by those who ^re^ccustomed to it. remain on th^ silver, will cause it to 
The packing of f^wers ani^ fruit ma/ tarnish, or assume a greenish hue. All 
be left in the hands of the gardener, ornaments, whether gold or silvel^ 
Every packor^liould bo ver/ careful in can bo kept from tarnishing if they are 
driving nails into pacl^d boxes ;*edtoys carcfuUy covered from the air in box- 
are much to be preferred. In packing wood sawdust, whi^h will also dry 
^rti6h^ which*are liable lo break, place tbAm after being washed, 
the heaviest articles aj tne bottom, and * 'J’o Dress Whitebait. — Tho , 
Sto that plenty of atra5| sof^pUper, and favourite way iij, ’ 

paper shavings are provided, wherewith houses is to tiy whitebait. Throw 
*110 wrqp up anfl separate each parti- them intfl salt and water for a few 
cular afticle. Packages oil ^ass and minutes, tatt^ them ^t with a fish- 
other fra^e materi^^ougj^t to be slice (they must not d 0 touened with 
marked ** Brittle (or fffl^eh with caiA,*’ the hand), throw them on ,to a cloth 
iin 4 )lain and conspicuous letters on the well covered with dry flour, tosi them 
I^rcei^ or pacliing case. • * | about in it for a few «iinute8j tb^n 
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fibahe off the superfluous by put- 
ting them into a piece of (?jB.rae muslin 
*fmd shaking them in it ; li^:e a pan of 
boiling lard ready, put them in a few at 
a time, and fiy forrabot^t two minutes ; 
they must not 'he brown ; tskb them 
out and dry then>-^ on })lotting-paper 
before the fire, ^rvc with lemon and 
cayenTjp, and thm slices o^ brown 
bread and butter. k, 

Howw to Dr^ss'Old 
Fowls. — If old fowls ore obliged to 
bo killed fcr the table, ♦’y the fallow- 
ing receipt for braizing them, and you 
wul find That they a^& oven better than 
roast chicken. It does not matter how 
old the fowl is. Let it han^ for a few 
days ; then lard it with bacon in the same 
way guinea-fowl is done ; put it in a 
slcw-pan with a closc-%ting lid, o^into 
a digester, with pepper, salt, some shreds 
of bacon, and a little seasoning; but 
no water is to be usdll. Stew gently for ' 
a couple of hours ; make a rich brown 
gravy with bones, seasoned with onions^, 
and put it to tlie braize before serving?' 
Guinea-fow'ls done in this wray are 
Capital, £vnd there is an oM saying, 
turkey boiled is a turkey spoiled, but 41 
turkey braized is a turkey praised !’* 
To Preserve the Binding 
of School Books. — The bqsV: 
way to pi eseive the binding of school 
bdoks is (.to lake the book and open it 
out flat, and mark the size exactly on 
the tinner side of a piece of American 
cloth ; then cut it put ; and then cut 
two pieces for the inner sides of the 
book a little less than the width ; bind 
•alill three pieces separately all round 
with ribbon. Then se ,7 the pieces to- 
gether on three sides at each end of the 
long piece, leaving a spaco in the 
centre; turn the* covers of the book 
back, and slip them into the Americai) 
if cut out well, it 
will fit' as weir as thd^original binding. 
Books BO covered can be us^d for some 
years, end the binding wPl be found to 
be nearly pei^iT^sct. It answers espe- 
rially for chifllren’s school books, and 
the American cloth is very easy to 
work, and looks well for a considerable 
jaf tim^. 


To Cure Redness and 
Burnifig of the Handfe-.^- 
Bedne&s ?md burning of the hands is 
caused de|hctive ><^'Jrculaticn. t!ho 
best remedy is to protect them as mji^h 
as n^ss^^Bie ftoiu the cold when out of 
doors‘p|iy uSng a mjufr or b]^ wearing 
two p&s of gloves, which are much 
warmer than one pair lined. To pre- 
veot the bumifig .sensation, hold the 
hands for a few^ miniitei^ in very cyann 
water after coming in, aa«that geneviljly 
produces a feeling of coolness ^fter- 
wtrds" whereas cold- water causes a 
glow after it lv;is been used. 

NE\y Mixture por^ chb HANrs.— 
A mixture of ^ly^erine' and ‘Jose- water 
is very beneficial "for red hands.. , The 
quantities are about two-thirds'^bf rose- . 
wjtUerto one-third of glycerine, to be 
ru^ed on the hands after washing. 

To Destroy JFlef^s in 
Dogs. — ^An^ excellenv remedy is to 
rub olive oil in^ the dog’s coat, so as 
to saturate the hair to the surface ^'^'Vne 
skin ; Ihen to let it remain on for ^alf an 
j.'hpur, end wj'^h it well out with the best 
yellow 8(^ip and warm '^vater. A small 
pc tion ox any sweet oil brushed int^ihe 
coat of a woolly^ dog will effectually 
prevent its lieing infected with vermin 

New Method of Destroy- 
ing Bugs and other In- 
seots. — ^An exc 9 llentt.i'emcdy np"»inst 
bugs afid siiriP "xjtsci.i'oj'vuvii <is infest 
houses, is petroleum or paraffin{?.^' 
sim]^lf wash the oil in the resoi-ts of 
the 'vermin wil4j|^o found quite tui- 
ficient to destroy Wm. 

Isfew and bi^lmple Cure 
for the Sting of ^ Wasp.— 
A c/>Tisespondent of the London Stan^ 
d( rd^ ^ferring to p case of death from 
a wasp’s sting, states that a slice of 
common onion rubbed on the sting, or, if 
in the throat, chewed slowly and the 
piece swali6we(^, is a certain cure. He 
adds that a case occurred in his ezpe.- 
perienc^ a'fsw years ▼liJD a poor* 
woman was stung in the .throat by 
swallowirg a in spme beer. She 
at once partook of some onion, and the 
swelling was checked directly, and the* 
'pain doon after became Obaf^ * 
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Winter. 

Klowt, ii'inter ! , 

..roar 

* Is lieart.'j^ if 
Sound yoAr ston^ jiocsin ii 
And chum to foam 



billows 


Far (fht at sea I’ve heard you pipe ; 

J>e battled Vith you on the hill, 
And ill the strife my spirit rose ^ 
iO’er every corSifton, vulgar ill. * 

• 

Bi^ ftever do I ^ar you howl . * 

Witli plSasuro truei| fuller, Kiglier, 
Than ^wAion, with friend, or book, or 
work, » 

I sit beside my parlour fird. • 


S^ft falling snow ! Th^ air is dim 
‘^V‘>h"flakos that sail, that whirl, that 
falit * 


j many-gablod ] 


mused, 


when 


Hdw often Jiavo 

" mi 

Wcie wise philosophers of seven, 
Fiqic-r 

If IPS ' • 


sl^s 
Came tjhose 
heavci^ 


f Came those white vicitors frbm 
V heaveni ’ ^ • % 

How often have w'^ushed cMo • 
Across the frozen lake, ana thrilled 
With a wi4d* pleasure • as w'e’vo 

skimmed ^ ^ ^ # 

The weaves by Winter fixed ana 

; ^ rtilled! • ^ 

But prosier or mc^e selfish grawn, 
From* Tret of care or^ >forldly 
vices, * , 

Wo shun the sncfw's, anS!nn ^ 

• W^ take* in little bits, our ices. 

• * ’ * T). Muruay Smit^. 


The 

“No warmtl 


ips^i^n 
irmtl^ no 


th of.November. 

no cheerfalnciB, no healthful* 

ease. 

No comfortaBto fe<d in any member : 

No ahedn, no shine, no betterllies, no bees, 
No frmtB, no flcirers, no leaves, no birds, 


Novembenl " 


^ - Tom Hood. 

w m * # 

This is undoubtedly tho^ gldljmicst 
illonth ^ in the year. Black fogs, 
leaden skies,^- torrents of *rain, and 
storm^tha# shako the last remnants df 
leaves oft' thettrccs, are the* character- 
istics of this mcMli. Summer and 
autuihn have liufocd departed, and 
gloomy w'inter drawls near 'v^ith rapid 
strides. November haiWtwo Saxon 
names, Wint monath, or wind month, 
from the constant storms, in w'hich the 
frail ^arks of oiil* ancestors had little 
j* chance of life; and Blot monath, i.c., 
blood month, from t^e custom of killing 
about this time all the cattle they re- 
quired to salt and biy by for their 
#'iiitcr siistciianco. • 

The aspect of the ftelds and gardens 


They wi gemmed the husht proofed th* ^ia dreary in tlio extreme; the ftowers. 
church, • • • are all gonc,*an(l most of TriiTleavos 

H?U' hid the many-gahlod hall. • hffve followed. Iviinr in cvitv hollow. 


hffve followed, lying in every hollow, 
(tank and desolate. Tlio sotig of the 
bird is hushed, tiio lively squincl and 
firetty doi mouge are curled up for their 
long winter sleep, and the only sourA 
of life in the air is the scrcamirig of the 
wdld geese, as they follow" tbeir leader 
to the low-lying marshy fens, or ftie 
wild cry of the h«’(»n, who roams in 
search of food fv from his accustomed 
haunts, and may bo sometimes seen 
perched on a sl^ne at Iho edge of a** 
lake or stream, motionless as a statue, 
but ready at thA slightest alarm to Hap 
bis heavy wings, and, uttering a dis- 
cordant scream, sail quickly out of 
sight. 

Tlib moorland is c:5‘v\i‘c:‘fi"'k'nV firtJ*’-* 
gold and scarlet hues of the decaying 
ferns and Wild plants, many of which 
are very brilliant in iheir dying cyloiirs • 
and the bare hedges haf« still ft littl& 
beauty left in the bright bcriies of the* 
holly, ivy, privet, guelder rose, Tiiid 
icherry, and mountain ash % and, above^ 
Vl others, the dogwood, with its thi Wife 
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boic'ies, Oiid gold, green,! a%(d crimson 
leaves, helps to< enliven^e desolate 
landscape. * 

Towards the end of the month the 
skylark, on the vflry vLie sunny days, 
breaks out into his sweet soi^gf, as if to 
prevent us from fofg&:tii^ that summer 
vill come again. ^ ^ 

Cook’s Calendar? lOP 
November. — Fish in Season.- - 
Brill, turl^t, plaice, sole^ dory,* halibut, 
c^brnards, haddock, cod, ^liiig, piko, 
skate, whfting, herringj, sprats# crabs, 
lobsters, pra'W’ns, shrimps, oysters. 

MBA-f IN Sea6pn.j— B eef, mptlon, 
veal, pork,' and doe venison. 

Poultry in Season. — Fowls, ducks, 
chickens, g^ese, turkeys, pigeons. 

Game in Season. — Moor fowl or 
blackcock, grouse, Jiarcs, partridges, 
w’ild ducks, teal, widgeon, pheasanta,‘ 
woodcock, snipe, plover, rabbits, wild 
gCOFC. 

Fruit in Season. — Apples, pears, 
chestnuts, hazel nuts, walnuts, bullaces, 
gropes, medlars, almonds. 

Vegetables in Season. — Winter , 

’ spinachv JJaiTots, calibajres, Jerusalem 
artichokes, cdlcry, endive, winter sal'yl, 
leeks, savoys, turnips, parsnips, beet- 
root, onions. 

Gardener’s C^alendar fo7 
N ovember. — In November all the 
iterations in gnrdcns, lawns, and plea- 
sure-grounds should be carried Out; 
the making of gravel walks, planting of 
box edgings, and general improvemi iits 
of every kind, ougjit now to be made. 
Boses, shrubs, and ftuit-lrees should 
be planted, and wall-fruit trees and 
climbing plants pruned and trained ; the 
digging aud trenching jbr spring crops 
ought to bo done; earth up celery, 
plant the first crop of potatoes six inches 
deep in a dry spot; these may ^e 
. coverp,dv.jvitii^4j aw if the wint*^r be 
'severe. A tew early peas and beans 
may be sown in a sunny spot; plant 
out cabbages, and seo ^ fho constant 
sweeping up ^of fallen leaves, which 
should be p'ut with the refuse of the 
‘ gar(]^n to form compost ; plant cuttings 
of gooseberry and currant bushes, and . 
the Ijiiais to form stocks for^l 




standard roses, that they may bo planted 
for spri^ grafting. Continue* to iplant 
out hpljm as directed last month ; lay 
up dahna roots in Vdry .cfdlar,«and 
guard ^em*^ equally'’ from frost ^d 
hei^ ; /^o^ Aay3r9 carnations and 
pinkj ^ cut flown holl-yheckh, and take 
off young plants. In gardens and or- 
chards where rabbits have access, they 
frequently nibble “''if the bark of fruit- 
trees as high from the ground os. they 
can reoch ; to prevent this, it is a^ood 
plan to wash the stems of the,, trees 
about two feet up Vth hot lime and 
water. This ^destroys many insects as 
well as keepslaff the rabbits. 

Remarks on Hashes and 
Minces. -““*What is to be done 
with the cold mutton?” TFAs is a 
Cptence frequently heard from the 
^ip8 of the housekeeper who wishes to 
ecohomizo dhe funds at her .disposal, 
and at the same lime set before her 
family a dish that is ni(Jb and appetising 
in appearance," os well as nonrbibuig 
and palatable. j*’' 

Few things require greater care and 
nicety tbaii 'what is called “secondary 
c*'okery,*^’ The gravy in which the 
meat is to be heated (not boiled) Ys tho 
first impor&nt point ; and as tho mode 
of preparin g thisisthesam€, whether tlio 
meat be cooked or fresh, we shall begin 
hy giving a few,, receipts, all of which 
have the tisJciFsi^o. 

A Rich Brown Gravy. — 'nto • 
Btew-pan ty>*‘ Bounds of shin of beef 
wiflf^a slice (fi^-lean bacon) or a - «iii 
hone, and tho '■nd trimmings of 
tBo meat.to be hasTl'id ; add to it three 
shalots, two blades of mace, a little 
wl^ole allspifco and pepper, with a largo 
pmon which hes been sliced and fried 
a good brown ; cilt the moat into small 
pieces and let it stew fur two hours in 
two pipts of water; then strain it 
through Sliaii sieve that has been well 
soali.ed in cold water. This w*ill re- 
move the fat ; but gikvies, lil^ soups, 
are be^teFfor being made ,thh day be- 
fore they are required, and carefully 
skimmed f rom f fib fat bdfore being heated 
again. This gravy id’ suitable fw: ol’ 
brown meats. 
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fes^F tiolitDFft. — Cut a tenderrui^- 
i|teak into thin •pieces, about thi^o or 
foiv' fticfies square, beat tliemi w:ith a 
rolling-pin* dred^ them wcUtwith 
fldur^audlfry thc^ in butter td^ light 
brc«vn, lay them ina stew-pan, ltd nut 
to them a*g)iiit or br*#n*j}lavl we- 
pnred as &boye ; dlulf a piit or. mice 
fresh button mushrooms, and a little 
salt and pepper. Thicken with a small 
bit of butter rolled iA flour, and if not 
Buflicift ntly brown, add a small spoonful 
of browning recommended foi soup. 
Serve •v^e^ hot. * 

£eef Hash.— fake nice slices #f 
cold sirloin or riba of boiif, cut olf all 
the outside brdYu and gristle, make 
witn theseKnd the bon||s a brown gravy 
as dir4j|g{||d; cut a good-sized carrot 
and turnip *in sii^^l pieces; stow til^ 
tender; lay the ^ces of meat in a» 
stew-pan with the carrot and turnip ; 
pour oves a piiU of the grdvy, thick- 
ened with a bit oj butter rolled in flour, 
‘IfRjf a (jozen pickled msiahrooms, and 
thrcl^ pickled walnuts cut in half. Set 
the stewj|)an by the fire until thelneat 
is thoroughly heated, but (l%not let iP 
boil. • \ * 

;i^f;soLES. — Minco some coM 
roast beef fine, add rather ^ore than 
b«lf as muchjbread-cmmbs as meat, a 
little minced lemon peel aiA chopped 
parsley, with salt, pepper, and sweef ‘ 
nerti^^yiccd, ]^ >|Make ipto a 

pMto witif^^wirCTrniOTocggaj according 
thtniiijmtity of meat ; ,roll up iifto, 
wJls. and Irv a rich br<^ii7 thicI^'U, a 
littlS good Drown gij^, add to it* a 
^lessert-spoqiiful flfiiworcestcr saucg, 
and pour it round me rissoles ^n a very 
hot dish. • , • 

Minced Collofs. — A favcuiiite 
Scotch dish. Take t>\iO pounds of goodP 
l^oefstguk, niinci^ it quite fine, and free 
from fair or skin ; put it Into a deep 
iry^ig-pan with a good»^z(‘d jjitece of 
butter. As the butter flielts, stir the 
quince about witl^ a silver fork, so as 
to separifta the particles and#gU'o the 
mince a gimnulated appeal ance; as 
soon as the meat lookEv#iirhite,«put in 
a teacupful of ^lear gravy, a little 
pIppA- ^u^ s?ilt,.aiid either mushrporo ' 


kbtthup orliVk)rcestc%- sauce enough to 
flavour it f » minced onion* may •bo 
used if they is no Objection to its 
taste. Stir^he mince about till the 
gravy begins to^ boil, then serve w'ith 
toasted yppets. * • . 

• White^uavy #011 Minced Veal, 
Fowl, etc. — €ut ijjto small pieces 
abou^thsee pounds oilcan vcial and a 
slice of lean ham or bacon (a Aaitf^ono 
isfexcelhint for giving a flavour) ; put 
tqcso info a stew-pan with Any trim- 
mings gr reaaains of cold fowl, a bunclF 
of sweet herbsf a large onioA bruised, 
a blade of mace, ajittle salt, aqd throe 
pints of water. "Left this stiww for four 
hours gently, then strain like the brown 
sauce. This is the founij^tion of all 
white sauces — suc.h as llochamcl, and 
other choice sauces for fricassees, &c. 

• •Fl^ourings. ^ Lemon juice and 
^cel are used in flavouring minced veal ; 
also mace and nutmeg, which are the 
Jroper spices for wmto meat; in other 
respects it is dressed like minced inutLon. 

♦Veal Cjiouuets# — Minced veal 
makes very nice croquets, and a littlo 
•lean ham mirujcd with the veal is a , 
' great improvement. Season •NNvrtJ^ratod 
IcAub peel and mace. Mako some plain 
paste with egg, flour, w'ater,,a little salt 
and a little huttei^melied in the Avater » 
i^kit out flat, the thickness of half a 
' crown ; cut it in small squares ; phicy 
a liyilc heap of meat on each ao as to 
be able to fold up the pasto over it , 
make the edges stick Avell together wfth 
a littlo white of egg ;^rim them a regular 
sha])C, fry in lard* and serve on a iiapiLin 

• AA'ith Iricd parsley. The cliicf element 
of sucechs in this form of serving mince- ' 
meat is tlio thinness of the paste. 

Veal pATTiiift. — Mince tome under- 
done veal Avith a third as much ham as 
veal? season with salL,*iuace, cayenne, 
awd grated lemon peel; moisten \\ulli 
equal* parts of Avliile saut.vruiid ci.to*uF» 
Make a paste as if iormimo jues; coA^er 
mineo pie puns with it, and put into 
each sulficient €lf tlie mince meat to fill 
them ; cover with the pi^, aiiAsorvo 
hot. These are very nice fm* t?upp(;i‘.< 
An oyster in ouch pie is a grcat*iiU' 
tiroverncnt. 
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Often (i. id little E ating m^ e s^a Man, Fat, ^ 

Hayonnatse, for Chicken i but no acid imparts so pleasant a flavour 


OR. Fish. — A French re eipt. Break 
tho yolk of an egg, fid' from tbe« 
white, into a basin ; blend it with a 
silver fork, and edd c* single drop of 
olive oil nt a lirac, stirring ,itf- contin-# 
iially until there ifj'e’^abo.ut throe table- 
spoonfuls of oil taixod with the egg ; 
add pippe-'f andsau, pounded anchovies, 
or sardines, if preferred. Lay tl^e 
chicken os Ash in slices in a dtShp dis'^, 
ftnd pour the mayonnaise over it. ^ 

IIakicoV utton.— put the U?st end 
of the neck of mutton into nice chops, 
take off the fat, and,be(it tnc chops M'ith 
a rolling-pin to make them lender. 
Fry them to a nice hrown ; when they 
arc dune, remove them from the pan 
and slice into it two laige onions ; fry 
these brown ; wash and cut into small 
pieces two large carrots, two turnips,/^ 
and one head of cclcr}'. Boil them till - 
tender ; take somteot the meat of tho ! 
scrag end of the neck of mutton, and I 
M’ith it make some savoury forcemeat ; I 
or have a pound oi nice sausages, take i 
them out of the skins, and make them I 
into bsi)JL 9 ,.with flour ; frv them nicely, 
then put into a stew-pan a pint of b'O'-n 
pravy with a dessert-spoonful of flour 
blended in it, a little pepper and sail, 
a tablespoon fill of mhshroom ketihup 
some fresh button muslii corns, and Ihe 
sliced vegetables with the fried onions, 
l.et these just come to a boil, thcn^piit 
in«the chops and forcemeat halls, with 
half a large glass of port wine. Serve 
very hot. 

Minx'ED Mutton " or Beef. — ^ 
, Having picked out tho meat iioe from 
fat, &c., mince it art fine as possible 
with a double-kandled mincing knife 
Or a mincing machine ; sprinkle it w ith 
flour, pepper, calt, and a little pow- 
dered spi( e, according to taste ; then 
iJl** U'VJiJf* into a saucepan with a 
lump of butter, and moisten it with 
stock or broth till it is of the desired 
consistency. Some tonyito sauce, w'al- 
nut (yr mushroom ketchup, Worcester 
^or other saube, may be added w ith ad- 
vantage if in due proportions. A squeeze 
of lemon or a little tarragon vinegar, 
usdi instead of tomato sauceyl 


to a dllsh of this kind, and in flict ali 
kinds hashes, as that of tomatoes. < 
The bhl' ’ thing to k^\''w is how much 
of it to^ut in. This must do learned 
by f ra-^^.C/e^ The mi^ce should be Kept 
ill tl^orsaunopan at q. gentle heat for 
half all hou^ before *BCTving ; it should 
not be allow'ed to boil, 
e To SERVE MiNCf . — A wall of mashed . 
potatoes, or of rice, very nj^qo to 
enclose a mince upon its dish. ^The 
ma^licd potatoes should oe made rather 
herd, *30 as to stand pp well; tiiey may 
be browned o^ not, according to fancy. 
Smear the outside of the wall with a 
beaten- up egg to help'lhe bgtiwning 

Rice for tiiIs purpose should bo 
cooked in the following way/. I'lit into 
li saucepan as mu(‘t- i ice, picked clean 
and w'ashcd, as is required, with enough 
cold w'ater .to cover it. Let it remain 
on the fire until all ^le 'wat^r is ab- 
sorbed, then add pepper and salt, a 
piece of butterfhnd a handful cf gr^vt^d 
Parnrcsan cheese ; moisten with niore 
hot w'ator if tho rice scorns to require 
it; stir ithWoughly to mix 'all the 
ipgredicrils; then build the wajl. Stock 
or broth may bo used instead o? hot 
w'ater. Irrtiddition to tho above, some 
tomato saqpe may bo put *n, or, insteail 
I'f it, a pinch of saffron may bo steeped 
some hours in hot wotcr, w'hich^ after 
bcing*straiu.cufi*.i''«;i- Tho 

Pormosau cheese, besides adding^^i) t ' t 
taste, has eftect of binding tb* 
gi.£ifS} togetheV'^ In lieu cf cheese ...ao 
or tw’o eggs mu^ be.w'orkod into the 
rlbe a fc^v minute., before serving. 

Stewed Hare. — Cut up pieces 
of ^ hare Ihai have been left as under- 
done,* or take part of the hind-qiuutors 
of a hare that "is to be- made into 
soup. Cut the pieces about two incljps 
square.^ Take,, also half a pound of 
lean llatu’’cuf;, into pieces about uhe 
same size ; fry the ham to a light brown 
in an oii^ce of builel*; then^ifcmove It 
fromtfl’ef]fying-pan and putiir'the pieces 
of harp and fry them ten minutes ; 
oredge in ^^wo t)unce8*’of flour ; add a 
large glass" of common claret and a pilot 
of good gravy. Put these, with the , 



^peitcr arc liK^t^nanyy $han 


*harc^ into a stew-pan and stew tor five 


nfinutes, put in a biincl^ 
ll^erbs ti(^ to|et^|r ; the bacol 
of salt, and tliree pincMes oj 


I of sweet 
L a pinch 
Ipepper. 

•Go^er tha stew-ilpn cj^sa,, ai)i^ii|mer 
for a quaf^r of^n h?)ur. |rVmyonty 
very small onioira*in butter, adS them 
to the stew, art* simmer it till they are 
soft. When n ♦ai ly |eady to serve, talse 
out Jjie herbs and skim off any fat. ]*ut 
in half a pint ^f nice mushrooms, and, 
a# Soon as they are cooked enouj^h, 
servA • : 

•Macaroni and Ve^ Pie. — Boil 
8«)nio macaroni in iniTlj and water 
uqtil quijjp tcAlcr. Turn it# out on 
a sieve and let it flrain ; then cut 
it inRS^pitfiCs of lialf an inch lon^. 


Line a raiseTT ^l|^k 


i^k pie mould wirfij ^ Bjpngal Curry. — The followincr 
flour, and put it into J admirable directions for making alien- 


pa.ste, fill it w itli I 
the oven to bako till the paste is of a 
pale brrflvn ; >\iien done, scrape out all 
the flour. CuR up some fowl or veal, 
wk.vh whas boon <;ool^d before, into 
smadl pieces, with some bacon ortliam ; 
take a ^int of white gravy, or sonjp J 


gravy, and set it on the file till it just 
Bhils ; put a^aycr of this iqpat into the 
mould, then a layer of macaroni a%V 
one of grated ^’armesan cheese, and 
rtqllSo" V**»'’!^Atta'«^tLe mduld is 

';aitQ^^ull, taking care that the Jtop 
>Jayer be of rheese. Put^"'^ mould and 
iii^contcnte into th^/oven till^cfaito 
heated through, ^n/’f^ when taken out, ^ 
' liold a salamander^'cr tlie top to broH^u 
, it, or put it in a Dutch oven before the 
fire. Open the thould and ttlke*the^slyipe 
out. , * * 

A very nice way tb arrange this dish 
;i^ infiti^ of the raised paste, to take 
a large vegetable maryw. C^t it in 
h^f, lengthw-ays ; peel ^nd parboil it 
without removing the seeds; when 
lilmost goft, tnkefit up; tolw out the 
seeds, anit ^11 the boat-like sheAs with 
meat, cheese, and mac^ni, ap abovp, 
and bake in the*6amo \?Ky, ^ It is very 
footi without the macaiom, in whicr^ 


\A.WEM OF hUcA 
LcaxJni in milk t 
r rour minutes ; 
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hUcAKONI. — Boil 
and water ft)p* 
butter a plain 


TimhaI 
the ma( 
three or 

mould, and pifh th(p macai-oni in rows 
all roufi4* As you pSt in the maca- 
roni fill the moft(^ up with forcemeat 
ma^ as follows :-VChicken, veal, or 
an^dre^^sed meat, aUd a little J^ara or 

I aeon, pounded very fine, and seasoned 
rith Itinon peel, two or ymo small 
javes of sage, cut very fine, two*gr 
iirce doves, u^ittle mace r^id nutmeg, 
and a small onion chopped very fine, 
vvith,salt and pfiiAlf*** taste.* Mix up 
these ingredients with lwo*oggs, steam 
the shape about an hour .‘uid*a quarter, 
turn it out of the moiflffi, and serve 
with w'hite sauce round it. 


gal appeared in the Field. They aro 
|•8o good that wo make no excuse for 
inserting them in the ** Bkst ok 
Evehyth iNG.” It will bo obsei'vod that 
the price of each iii^^n'dient is given. 

The CunjiY P()WJ)Er. — Twelve 
ounces best tjji mcric;. Is. ; eight ouiiccif 
cprkinder seed, 9d. ; six ounces very 
best ginger, 9d. ; five ounces mustard, 
^d. ; live ounces black pepper, 5d . ; one 
^nd a half ounce? cayenne, fid. ; half an 
oilKce cardamums, fid. ; half an ounce 
cummin, 2d. ; half .an ounce ci^inanuJfi, 
3d?; quarter of an ounce pimento, Id. ; 
in all, thirty-nine and a qua*ter 
ouncics, costing os. • all finely powdered 
and put in separata parcels. Ihit these 
ingredients infh a large bowl and 
thoroughly mix them together. GqL. 
a number of sniill bottles ready, into 
which place t|je powder, and press it 
down ; and if corks are used, lot them 
bo ^^arefully scaled, ao as to exclude- 
^e air entirely ; one bottle at a time 
onlywis to be opened tpv use. 
secured the cuny powder at a cost of 
about threg halfpence per ounce, let us 
now proceed cook tho meat and boil 
the rice. / 

To Cook the MeatT— As a rul^ 
a knife is never employed when* eat- 
ing a curry, as it is always .so thoroughly 


wxiuuut mo luuouiuxu, xix w xug auuiiy, u» xbiBuiwujra 

case, it wiU*refuire to have one-third I cooked that a fork and s^oon 
of bread crumbs jnixed wi^h tjie lAeat. | required. The time for cooking varies 



, If wijJ^ Thing done^^; ifnot^Send^ 

‘.according to the kind olkmeat used.J followjs Ihcso instructioM 'Wjjill afways , 
For example, let us take »ur pounds have lul'yand rice f^toieat. 
of the lean part of^tthe breast of The Aove^receipnl by a gentium dn 
veal. Cut thi" ijfto small nieces, and, wha vps ni^jnj yeys resident iir Uio 
put tlioni into a sanctum Mutn an ounce Ea^ Adife ® 
of sweet butter, tJo lai^e lablcsTwon- C3 fig ales e CtA*Py. — Take two 

fills of cujTy povt^or, Ifivo lar^ mlions ounces of coriander-seed, one ounce of 
cut v?iy line, four or five small cloves of ^ried chilis, oije ounce of turmeric, ju 
garlic cJiojj)])cd up fincl}[, and s^io nile quarter of an ounce of cinnamon ; pound 
streaky bacon cut up into small thli all these well up in a mortar, “^itn a 
flices. Stir all up togethdl and put^t little ^It. a chick^ cut in ^IfbaiCd, 
on a gontm fire, covcriiflt the saucepan, or a^rabbit, in tw^^ ounces •of* fresh 
and onlw uncoverinMt to stir it, which hffttcr, along with two large onions f ut 
should bo nlono very ft'cqucntly.* The in slices. WRcn browned slightly, take 
heat spc^tlily draws out the juices of out the^meat, lay it i»h stew-paif, mix 
the meat, luing sufficient gravy to the powder witli half a piift of 
prevent huniing. Alter a while let the gravy, pour it into the frynuj^i^jirt for a 
suiKopan ho diawn almost off the fire, %i\v minutes, th on jw ; aii o v er the 
so as to keep the coiitents at a^ontfe# Jheat in flic .stew-pan. Add a pint of 
simmer only, and conlinuo at this* milk, with a little butter rolled in flour, 
until tlic gravy is j^'Ctly well dried np^ to thicken it slightly. ^Whor#ready to 
when a largc-sixcd breakfast cupful of sei-ve, add a tablcspooirful of liinc-juicc,^ 
fresh milk is to he lidded (gradually, so as pile the mea# in the centric of^hp* 
not to cool it dowif too much), and srit dish„pour the gravy round it, anulet 
to taste. Tlio saucepan is again plac(‘d the lice he in a separate difh. Fish 
• on the fire for a few moments, to bring* ^lakes Q|i €’kcellent curry dou^in this 
it rajiicTlyflo the boil, tli^n drawn ^hack *wuy. J * 

and kepi once more gently simniormg •To*Prepare She<!flD9*tins 
until quite done, stirring very fr^- for Ma4s, — Make a strong lather 
quently. It should# occupy three to with hot water, and le% it stand tHl 
four hours in cooling, and never* life , col d ; waslTi the fresh skin in it, carefully 
'4g<‘db)poil.” When served up to table Squeezing out all the diit from the 
it ought to he as liot a., po.ssihle. In# all wool , wash " ’• " '' 
tlip fat must he previously skimmed off. soap is talfcn out. Dissolve ijjoimcl 
It is Avell to remomher that tliis “ curry each of salf.-ipd alum in tw<) gaJlons^ 
fat” is far halter titan butter for frying hqi ^^ator, an^^uit the slc^i into JLtjS) 
fish with. • sufficient to cow it; let it soaiT for 

Tun lliCE roil Cuniiv. — Half an* tu’clve hours, anJS^ang it over a pol^ 
hour hefore the cur|y is to be used, to drain.* When well di'oined, stretch 
hogiu to cook tli(? nee. Fine Patna it carclTilly on a bowrd to dry, and 
or Carolina is the hesf, of which take stfcttili several times while drying, 
one moasnro, adding three measures 'Before it is quite dry, sprinkle on the, 
of water; bon rapidly; never* stir flesh side one ounce* each of •finds 
or sliako it up. When it is^ pdk*- pulverized mum and saltpetre* nibhfng 
thatwAtcr.no longer show's it in ’\vcl\ Tfy if the wool be firn# on 
on the rice, draw the saucepan on to the skin ; if flot, let it remain a day or 
the hob, and give a little •time for the tw’O, tlum rub agaii* with alum ; fo^ 
nco to dry, which it sdon does, w'hen the flfth^ides together and hdng in the 
it w'in all out beautifully cooked, shade for two or three flays, turning 
•and^each grain will separate. This is them fiver SSfth day till quite dry. 
the •only- proper mode of rooking rice. Scrape ttfo flesh side with a^hligit 
^[nj^ing tup, the currv should he ii| * knife, and rub it witl^umice ^ rotten 
otveycovered) side dish, the rice in stone. Very beautiful mittens can be 
another, and both quite hot. Whoewr made qflambskins prepared hi this w'ay. 



Kind Eye\^kii^ Contiifidicth^ an 4-Ssent, 


• A Few •Words o 
ByfesighIL — There are sever 
in which def|ctiv£ sight occu^ 

^hich it^ may Sr said that 
at«*more jor less^inte^sjjed 
those defeats are ^pdhJe of^ei^^n a 
oonsidcraole dc^M remo(f ed ; vfhers, 
however — the causes of which are little 
understood, — do not, ^o far as oi^ 
present knowledge 'extends, seem to 
admft of cure. Among these defects of 
vicidh are long and short ^ighlbdness, 


lys confounded |[rcen ^th 
d light red and pink hlue.^« 


coloift-UindncsSj &c., to wnich ^ brief 
rdforence is desiraSle. • 

LoNQ-siGitTEDNKss. This arises 
from* a dhninhlion of the r^meting 
power of^e eye, ai4sing either from 
the t««»^g|Qat^atncss of the eye, or 
some otheFTfBflhfi^nt cause. It fr^- 
miently comes o!^as ago* advance®. < 
This defect is caused by the circum- 
stance that thc^ocus of the eye is be- 
hind the retina# and the picture of tho 
outward object is, therefcre, imperfectly 
formed on the retina. This 
howevei^ and the defect referred to in 
tho following paragraph, ai% ^pablo df * 
being reincdiea by artificial m/jans. • 
Sii^w^ioiiTEDNEss. — This flofccifts 
the converse of that justsreferrod to. 
'iSio conditio* of the eye which produces 
it is most frequent in youn^ people. 
consists cither of too great convexity m 
ih'mCjZ, ^'ifa^ii^-'^active f)Ower, 

flrisinjjr from that conve^flty or from 
*somo^^hv' cause. By r eason of "the 
L- 4 (|prior rgfractive pq^'^if existiift in 
thSe cases, the /ay^*bf light forming 
' tho pictures of i^ornal objects ertss • 
each other and b^n to divCTge before 
they fidl on the retina, and, Ms a con- 
sequence, the objects ^aro indistinctly 
visible. • * 

» GcvLquii-nLmpNESS is a defect in the 
'o'lrgans of vision, and iS much more 
psevalent than is comAionly supposed. 
It consists of inability* to perceive a 
«8ingle colour, such as red, m to dis- 
criminate between two coloixra,«Buch as 
rod and greftn ; so that a person labour- 
ing under this defect i^ty be ftiid to be 
j;>lii^ as regards»tho one ortither of the 
oojoui^ not per^ived. ^ . * 

Dr. NichoU describes the cascf of a 


boy who 

»red, and c'^d light red and pink blue.^« 
His mateipal griindfather and an uncle 
had the s£ie iiqperfection. The uncle 
,was in.^enav^y atbl an one occasion 
purchasea a pai* of red breeches to 
match his blub coat^ Dr. NichoU also 
mo^ouB tho ease ^ a gontlcinan to 
whom the grass in full verdufo apf)eared 
what q(hcrs call red, and who could 
vot see any difference in coloflr between 
mo {{uit ®>n the trees aud*the leavdS 
wich wore •around it ;* a gi*eeii 
cucumber was to*him of the same hue 
as tbht of a boflecf lobster, •and a leek 
resembled a stick of sealing-wax ! 

Colour-blindness, in short, may be 
said to bo an inability correctly to dis- 
cern any colour strictly so called; so 
riiat •black and *whito aro tho only , 
^varieties of tint that aro porcoive(l. 
^Under tho influen^ of this deficiency 
of vision, external objects piosont very 
muidi tho same effect as that of a draw- 
wig oxocuied in Indian iuk, or black- 
lead pencil, in which shade, form, and 
distance aro accurately represented* 
without the •various colcmrs* which 
ofdniary vision enables us to perceive. 

• Niout-blindnuss is a condiliem in 
which, towards evening, some jicrsons 
themselves either unable to see 
external objects with distinctness, ^)r 
beeome entirely blind. Tbit occurs 
without any previous warning, but 
fi^qiiently passes off the following dixy; 
but as tho attack eiontiiiucs to be le- 
peated every evening, the eyes gene- 
rally become weak, and tho power of 
sight becomes iiyich diminished. 

Day-iilini)n^ss is inability to see 
distinctly in a" bright light, and tliOso 
subject to this defect aro frequently 
un jer tho necessity of being led about 
during tho day, although during the 
ovei^ng, and at night, their power"0f‘* 
sight is not only not defective, but un- 
usually aette. 

Blindness.— B y this expression we 
understand those who M&to cithW been 
bom blind, or, which is very much th^ 
same thing, who have entirely lostTlhcii 
, sight either in infanc,\* or matnicj 
years. Of these it woukl nppcfJff, titJni 
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the Icist ceiisusy that thcr^^Yro about 
30,000 in the United and, 

Vhat is very remarkable, thJ^he num- 
ber of the blind, as compared \}th those 
who see, is about 4 )ne di every thoii- 
sand of the latter. There aroAertain 
districts in which H^e^rat^p referred to 
is extremely different, from causca of 
the opQj['(iti(i,n of wKich we are v6ry in- 
adequately infonned. Thus, in ccrtaiih 
insular situi^tions, the ratio of tlf.i blinuf 
tq,the seeing is greatly hi'ghpr tlian iiP 
some inland localities ; Ij^r example, ir 
the Isle of Man, and in the Channel 
Islands, the number '.n the blind is one 
to every eight hundred and thiity- 
seven of the jiopulation ; whereas in 
Yorkshire the ratio is niutdi lower, 
being only one in every twelve hun- 
dred and thirty-one. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that of the whole number of the 
blind in this country, a largo majority 
belong to the huitxblcr classes, and 
especially those exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather, and those whoso^ 
station in life exposes them to the no- ' 
ccssity of uni emitting toil, and particu- 
larly BUfh toil as involvej^ a strain on 
tlie organs o'f vision — domestic servant?^ 
miners, masons, sempstresses, soldiers, 
and labourers. It appears, likewise," 
that among the upper and middle^ 
classes not exposed to the causes r^- 
I'efred to, bliudness is compaiatively 
ran*. 

11lini)m:ss is a guuat calamity; 
but if we \entiiro ip compare it with 
the afllii tion of being deaf and dumb, it 
appeaivs much less grievous. A blind 
THjin can be talked to and rend to; he 
can bo placed in iinmcliate communi- 
entiou with the M'orld around him ; lie 
cannot, it is true, behold forms and 
colours, but a vest number of enjoy- 
ments other than those supplied by^ 
«hy,lit aro open to him : ho may ocuui^y" 
himself in intellectual research, and he 
may enjoy literary pleasure^, domestic 
and social converse, vocq} and instru- 
mental niusic^^from some of which 
ijpurccs of enjoyment the deaf and 
uumUiUrc, by the nature of their in- 
lirmity,, wholly debarred, and some of 
j;;;o ac«?essiblo to them only in a 


very 11 
have pi 


lerfect mannerj ’These ^ho 
issed their eyesight for ^me * 


years, have afterwarc^i lo3t it, aft 
in a veryftl 


who 
visiof 
sight bj 
petuate 
colour, the form, the 


t^os^ 
iwer of 


iifferent poijjtior fri 

nev^r enjoyed the ^ 

]J. r i Itho/gh ther sense 8f • 
; 4 Tiemory remaink^ and per- 
r^om tne^ippcarance, the 
movements of 


oirtward objects'; v’hereas those bom* 
blind are utterly unable^ Ao form, any 
distinct idea of colour, — in a word, 0 j|the 
visible appearance of external objects.® 
Ijfot’.'ithstanding aJl tlie vari'ius dis- 
advantages under which the blinh 
labour, much has been successfutly 
done to « alleviate tbcii* cond^^^ion, and 
supply, as far us hs possible, the sense 
they have lost. ^ ^ 

^Vauious S vsTEMSjj^^^t^iNTiNo huve 
|b&n devised for them, in which the 
words and hdters are raised above the 
level of the jiaper, un^ may '3e felt ; 
and so acute has beconio in many in- 
stances the sense of touch, that >ho' 
woids‘lhu3 printed are read by the 
,bljnd with inarvolloiis facility.’^ It is 
true that eSple differ from ono another 
as, to the relative value of the various 
systems of printing for the biJhfiV but 
it is satisfibtory to lomembcr that 
how ever zeejously the partisans of cacii’ 
I 37 >tem support their own views, their 
very zeal itself affords, an evidence of 
their common ... .Tljlb ’wie 

best, interests of those who arc dapfivefl. 
of the invaluntJe blessing of bight. Jn5 
the V'urioiis institutions for the hV .a' 
their education isSj^e-^jlly attended to. 
They aro instructeiT^^l the art of read- 
ing, 'writing, and ciphering. Iteligioua 
knowledge is comniunidkted to them. 
They are taught history, geography, 
and vocal as 'well as instrumental 
music. In addition to afl the ca’-e^thujj * 
devoted^to their , intellectual and moral 
w’cll-beiiig*, suftrtblo employments a.'o 
provided, by means of w'bich many of 
them bcCvjno c.vtrornely expiut and* 
skilful ih various departments Vf useful 
industry Much has been already done 
intellectirally, morally, and physically, 
fpr the blind; and afthough, do'*bt> 
jlless, more mayi'yct he«‘eff(Scted,'yet it 




ma^ b^trily Affirmed, that thttenero- 
IpiK and philanthropic efforts tlat have^. 
h»eu m{fde,naye been no lessm honour*! 
•to%]thos^ bt Mom tbpy Inve been 
QPjTied ouvthan to the agAitaelf in 
which w^live. ^ #• * ^ * 

Ne'^ r^QScri'l^tid^ of 
Spectacles. — The immense ad- 
vantages aiising from the application 
'of the principles dl' optics to practical 
puiposes ar * nowhere more obvious 
yiasi in the««onstruction of Artificial 
means ^of obviating somfi of the most 
common defects df the human e^e, euch 
as inability to perccivaidistani objects, 
although thoee near at hand may be 
swin wiHi perfect ^stinctneA ; or the 
oppg^e delect, in \vnu^ near objects, 
such of a book, can be 

seen only 7evy “il^istinctly, while fe-^ 
mote objects can bo diatinguisheiwitlS 
great ^1 earners and accuracy. The 
remedy for tl|bse defects is, of course, 'I 
spectacles, of which lenses possess 
the ddfyreo of concavity or of convexity 
i-equir^j^ in each particular ctific, and 
which dcgi'co of defect ^n ho ac«u<« 
rately ascoi-taincd only by^^ trial and 
exp<jg^nt. Wo desire, hoyeveif to 
recommend to such of o^ir readers as 
jnay requijp these invaluahle aids to 
conect vision, those lenses known as 
“poiiscopic.” •• 

Jhb Perisc ^ic — These will 

be fount? a dmprovement, 

espochdly in the case of concave epec- 
tacles. *rbo teebnicaV term p^^copie 
f!!i&ans th8 seeing romd about, and the 
person using th€sQ glasses does no^re* 

S uire to turn hiTOcad direetly towards 
ie object hcL would look at,; for they 
are so ground that the object i^a% dis- 
tinctly seen when |he eye looks at^ it 
thrq^Ligh tho ^lass to either side, as 
when it looks at it through tho centre 
of the glass; and thes the %wkward- 
fless observable in t&e use of the 
ordinary glasses is obviate^ in which 
’ the weey^er must turn his hra^ towards 
the ohjeetju order that the image of it 
shall be received thrr.igh the middle 
or centie of lens. Thgse periscopic 
• spectacles, accurately adjusted, can hei 
veadfiy 'obfuinCd of anj^ optician^ ' 


Lavi si respecting P!fent. 
— A Bumnpry of the rules recognised 
bylaw QWthis subject can har£y fau 
to be wfhl^to some of our readers. 
The relation df landlord and tenant is 

^ V_ ^ 1 . V-A 


the parties •whicki may be either in 
wtfds^sor in«wri^g, but a written 
agreement is alyayf more dfisirable than 
I lone \i^ch is merely verbal, as it pre- 
/vents mistakes on both* sides. • A 
Written agreement ought always todre 
I Viad^ if therf bo anything special or 
peculiar in the l^rms entered^nto ; but 
as regards bouse ^ropert^bthe contract , 
need not be in writbg unless the pro- 
perty is let for more ihgm three years, 
and by the law of Scotland a verbal 
lease is good only for one year. If no 
|•8Iy6•ial details ft'e entered into beyond, 
the amount of rent and the duration of 
the contract, certain rights nevertheless 
subsist between *^tbo lessor and the 
lessee, of which the following may be 
^mentioned : — In j^ngland, if no agree- 
ment bo made as to the time of paying 
the rent, it is duo only at the end 
each year ; but tho payment is usually 
Inifde at the end of each quarter by an 
[•express arrangement to that effect, the 
times of payment being Lady day, or 
Inarch the 25tD, Midsummer day, or 
June the 24th, Michaelmas day, or 
September the 29th, and Christmas 
day, or December tho 25 vh. By ex- 
press agreement tho rent is sometimes 
made payable in ^Ivance. The law of 
England gives|i landlord very impoitant 
privileges. To secure his rent he need 
not incur the delay or tho expensc-iir- 
cident to orefinary proceedings, but 
may at once seize tho goods or furni- 
ture on tho premises for which the rent 
is slue, whether the %oods or furniture 
|«belong to his tenant or to a stranger. 
Hccice it is not unimportant for a pcr-> ' 
son taking possession of any premises 
to see that no rent is due ; for whatever 
property he* puts into the premises 
becomes immediately Ik^le for'ltbe rent 
previously due. Tnere are, howeve*, 
some important rules by wbish the 
privileges of the landloriLin recovering 
bis rent suffer quidiiieaiion 
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ampfe, a landlord cannol(p}Jb a dis- 


^85 into a house till aftci 
due ; in consequence of tliis^^e tenant 
is not bound to pay his ^ant tu.the end 
of the year, aniccfiisequentlv h,e may 
avail himself of the laf.t day oftne year 
before his rent bcc^nes d(ie to remove 
his furniture or goqds off the pisAm^^s, 
in whiCvi &se, according to law, tlie 
landlord's security is gone, u^^ss hi 
follow and %eize the goods -within thirty I 
ddys after their removal. ICo a^^icler 
used in tra*de, no articles such as inj 
plough, 8k watch carried in the pocket, 
the books of a studedc, heeds, writings, 
loose money, or pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
tates, can be«^istrained for rent due. 
In the event of a tenant's furniture or 
moveables being seized under an execu- 
. tion by other creditors, the landlol'id is 
entitled to be first paid out of the pro- 
ceeds to the extent ^jf one year’s rent, 
if it be due. Eut the landlord has no 
title to break open the door of the 
tenant’s house to seize the furniture foni 
the rent due. 

« Aent in Scotland. — In Scotland 
rent is payable twice a '/car, viz.^ at 
the term of Whitsunday, or the 15th 
of May, and at Martinmas, or the 11th 
of November, unless t. special agree- 
ment be entered into to the contrar/.’ 
TbjB landlord possesses the power of 
seizing 0.1 or sequestrating the tenant’s 
goods for the current rent, although 
it may not have become duo ; but he 
cannot seize the go« is of a sub-tenant 
if the sub-tenant has paid the rent ho 
owed to the tenant ; and the landlord’s 
Sucdiity over the goodj^ removed from 
his property, must be put in force 
within three months affer the rent is 
due, and ho can follow and seize the 
goods at whatever place they may hiive 
^ been removed to. 

Animal Poisons.— In this 
class of poisons are those conveyed by 
the bite or sting of various aidmals ; or 
by usii^ as food such us are either 
pcrmaifjntlj’^ at certain times of a 
pvdsonous character. Asa general ml e, 
all afiimal poisons arc more vinilcnt 
and active in. warm climates than in 
tnoS'e’ttelt arc temperate or cold. 


Le rent is Lthb C&ra, and other / 8ei;jpent^ 


Thb^ite oe the Ra^ 


the mo]^ Venomous kinds |3 frequently 
followed Ay oonscquemeili witch '^hd 
utmqft qn<J, pre^ptitude can do . 
little^mouLtcractr. In many '^stances 
the v«jim ii{iectcd hj (he bite or sting 
is so extremely virulent as quickly to 
pkee the suffeper in a condition in. 
wmch no relief whatever can be ad- 
ministered. The efibets are auclT as 
these :-t a sl^rp pain in the woflno', 
which ^‘apidly spreads to all the nfem- 
bcil, and even to tCe*^ interior of tht 
body ; great spelling, at first hard and 
pale, thqp red, livid, gihgrenous, iind 
gradually increaiing; fainCng and 
vomiting ; convulsions ; agjjaa^V' 
g\i^ar, and rapid pqJf'VT^Inniculty in 
<>bt bathing; cold swet:..s'; disturbed sight; 

' derangement of the intellectual facul- 
ties, and death. In l^')t cliaates, a 
wound from a venomous, snake is often 
received in ciiLumstances inowhich 
little o;r no help can be rendered, and 
the consequences are unavoidably fatal. 
'Hat in a|j (;^ases where it is possible 
to render promptassistancTe the following 
mdusureL ought to be instantly^/de^rted. 

A ligature sl^uld be placed immediately 
above the wound, and a cvpping-glass 
^plied to 'bhe wound, and kept ex- 
hausted, BO os to extract the poison, and 
prevent it bein^, '*''H:y!j[ito!,^ 
don. The afiplicatibn of the cupping- 
glass has boen/epeatedly provc4 capable ) 
of c»^iv.teractm^.|;he injury ; ,,hut if ■ 
cannot be had rec^rsq^to, a mixture of 
•equal parts of oil a*^ spirits of harts- ' 
horn, proiAptly applied to the wound 
and the swollen parts around it, will he 
found very efficacious , at the same time 
tHe spirits of hdrtchorn ought to be 
given intemaUy in a dose of or,, 
twelve drops a glassful of watef 
every hdif-hous.iit first, and afterwards 
every two hours. An emedc of twenty 
grains of.^jpecacuanhm powder, or of 
sulphate or zinc, has also bcen^Tdund of 
great use ; and if there bo vomiting, or 
a tendency to jtfbndice, a glassful of the 
decoction of bark oughtoto be adminis- , 
,‘;tbred pvery throe hoursAtogethciV;Uut^ 
twelve drops of^e hartSiorn essence. 



- place of the stiiv. ll 

gradually^ enlarges %i!h 1i)q^o11»3^1ack 
ill the *ccntr^| ^ Inflan^iatiA# takes 
place, the part woundcf swons, and 
becomes painful, and those S3'm[)toins 
'ore succeeded bytsiltfiruate chills a^d,| 
fewr, numhifbss, vomiting, hiccup, and 
i|T(«t trembHi^g. The trcat^ient in 
tne|^ (^ses ought to be Amilar to that 
lirhich 13 suggested in the cases %lr|ady 
re ferred to. The spirits^f hartshorn and 
oil ought to b^^plied to the wound, and 
the hartriiom t^en ^temally f s already 
pre^r|^bed; and a poultice of linseed 
meal, and milk, moistened 

with twenty of tli^ hartsheifn^ 

ought to be laid over the wound, andi 
renowe^ twice or thrice a liay. [ 

The Sting Jof the Wasp and Bee, 1 
which occasions toigparativoly little * 

pain ^ swelling in temperate climates, 

may he safely and effectively ^treated 

b^r r^ibhing the part aff^.ted witl» ep 
mixture of one part of spirits of hart*- 
horryyigl two parts of olive uQ. • 
Poisonous Fish. — Sopie kinds of 
^sb are uni^ubtedly poisonous, hut not 
at all time^ nor to all persons. Indeed, 
there are iish which may be USed^tft 
f^d with perf^t in)ipHi;ity in c^ld and 
t^iporatd'climii)?e§}^'hut «v'hich are by 
no mAins safe in tropical countriee. 

The Mussel, the Consieii, the 
Tellow-Billbd Sphat, ana Some 
otliers, have hflto ^known to produce 
acute pains in lEe head, nausea, mfB.- 
culty of breajpiing, a crimson eruption 
;, itching all over thp body, 


on tne skin^ 
and fainting fits ai^ iionvulsions. 


The 


lastjof the fisj^es above referred to has 
N>een known to prove fatnl to those who 
have eaten it. The tsi^tmen^ in, tht se 
fhd all such cases ou^t, in the first 
instance, to consist of the necessary 
* efforts^p remove from the s^^iach the 
delctcriouEk substance, by means of an 
emetic of twei^ty grair^ of aailphat^of 
sine, or ten grt^ns of sulphgte of copper, 
•dissolved in a little water. After theaei 
remetlies h*av(^ produced their effect, a' 
tablespoonlTul wuld be given every 


any other fluid* atdiai^. A diink lot 
the patient wi>l also bo found very use- 
ful, made of fwg tahlespoonfiils of 
lemon Juice, or vinegar, in half a pint 
of^ator. • # tf 

I V^etable Poisons are of 
/varioiiS kindp, and differ gn%tly in their 
energy a^ mode dt action. The chief 
I Vegetable pojtons which may here be 
mentioned arc ppium, hem|pck, fox- 
glove, strychnificfthori)iiji{)t)le, henbane, 
deadly nightshade, poisonous mush- 
rooms, and prussic aq^d; Iho last of 
these is the most energetic .of all 
known poisons, a very small dose of 
>it ift a highly t^iicentrated stale bcing^ 
capable of destroying life so suddenly 
as to preclude oUjpossibility of medical 

Opium, Hemlock, Henhanb, and 
^Deadly Nioiithipa.i>e are all narcotic 
poisons, and the first three are.involu- 
able when used as medicines ^ * 
skilful phyfiician, producing not only 
fiatcotic out sedative and anodyne 
|b effects of the greatest importance in 
the treatment o| various ailments. In 
treating cases of po^ouing by these 
or any other similar agents, the rule, 
a^eady more than once rsentioifed, 
ought to be at once attended to, that of 
removing the poison from the stoi&ach 
so far as that is practicable. For that 
end one of tbp most effective means is 
that of the stomach-pump but in the 
absence of that instrument, an eins^j 
ought to be •instantly administered, 
consisting of^ scruple of sH^AKte of 
zinc, or ten grains of sulphate of copper, 
dissolved in water,* and repeated, if 
|•ucccssury, after an interval of fifteen 
miEutes. The emetic ought not to ho ‘ 
given a third time, hut the throat may 
be tickled with the linger or a feather 
to produce vomiting, and cold water 
should be freciy dashi^over fiice, 
neck, and breast of the patient ; and«f 
there be reason to apprehend that the 
poison has reached the bc^vels, a purga- 
tivo injection ought to Jl>e giv^. Tfie 
best antidotes to the vegetable poisons 
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above referred to are vineg^md lemon 
yiice. These, however, oi|^ not to 
he given till the stomach wicmptied. 
After there is reason to ]^lie^^hat the 
poison is altog(/hef ejected, of, almost 
entirely so, a cup o^ water, strongly 
acidulated either w^i vindgar or lemon 
juice, should he^‘giv6n eve^" V^e 
minuted; alrcrnated with a cup of strong 
coffee ; the limbs should he jsubhed 
with rougn flannel, or with a flesh 4 | 
bfush, and ®the narcotic influttncep pro/ 
duced bythh poisons coi&teracted witJ. 
ammonia* brandy, anch such cordials as 
are likely ^^^L^uppdrt * and stimulate 
the systeip* All these remedies are 
within the reach of skilful and energetic 
friends; but a medical man of suffi- 
cient experience ought to be sum- 
moned without delay. 

Poisoning by Foxglove, and by 
Diluted Piiussic Acid, &c. — These , 
require, as already stated, immediate 
measures to evacuate the stomach, and 
so to render the 'poisons swallowedD 
c^parativcly inoperative. In the case 
01 poisoning by foxglove, vinegar and 
warm Vathr may be administered; 
twenty or thirty drops of laudaiiuih 
may also he given frequently in a glass 
of brandy and water. * 

In Poisoning with Prussio Acio,^ 
ifethe poison be sufficient in quantity, 
although of the diluted acid, no assist- 
ance will be of avail ; hut if the imme- 
diate result he not fatal, an emetic, 
consisting of a scruple of sulphate of 
zinc, or of ten grains •K)f sulphate of 
copper, should be promptly given ; and, 
Ihe evacuation ^f the stomach, 
frequent draughts ought to he admiuis- | 
tered of'Btrong coffee, ahd, at intervals 
of half an hour^ three or four table- 
spoonfuls of oil of turpentine mixed 
with the coffee. Brandy, water of am*! ’ 
monia, and other corffials suited' to 
stimulate and sustain the vital powers, 
will likewise be suitable. On all these 
points, however, the advice and assist- 
ance oe^a medtids&l man are of the utmost 
IfBlue. 

Pflls. — F or Acute Inflammation. 
7-Calomel, tf *i grains ; J ames’s powder, 
ten grStos ; Turkey opium in powder, 


ten gre&s; conserve sufficient i 

rto mak(i the whole into aimi^s to he 
divide^ ijfto ten pills, .^ifese pills are 
of great Jbrvi(A in inmmn atidii ofnhd 
.lungf ikvelSf pr any otner internol . 
part, tfho tJan be'’ given evciiy second, 
third, V’ foujeh hour.^ I* 

Fills, Alterative.— B lue pill, twenty 
o^ thirty grains.; tartar emetic, two. 

' grains; extract ofhmnloclr, one drachm. 
Mix well, and divide into twenty ^ills, 
one to Ae to^en every 6iight or efbiy 
second, night. These pills arerretfOm- 
meAded by many of the most distiiif- 
puished members of the medical faculty 
in this- ^untry, as beiis^ of very ^eat 
efficacy in all bili^s disorden^tumoiirs 
of a scrofulous character, an^AP^^rouic 
nyiladies, by alterin ^^'W^'brbid con- 
»dilion of the circiimting system and 
‘ correcting functional derangement, so 
as to check tho progresysf organic in- 
jury. One pill should d)e given every 
night or every second night for;ioveral 
weeks, in succession. 

Pills to relieve Pain ane* Local 
''II1RITAT19W*— Compound ipecartianha 
powder, two scruples ; ektract of hem- 
lo^K, onci drachm, mixed toge%iiissr>and 
divided into /iwcnty pills. One or two 
to be taken twice or thricena day. The 
j^qndypc properties of these pills aro 
very salutary in all maladies of a painful 
charactar. <l. ^ ^ 

Powd^rs.—PuROATivB.— Calo- 
melj two grains ; jalap iu powiior and 
rhuhoih in pWder, of each pve graiv 
Mix. It may he taken, in any agreeable 
Vehicle, such as a Vue black currant 
jelly. 

PowDEirs,ApERiENT.— ddhubarbpow- 
derea,*six or eight grains; supersul- 
pbate of potass, edght grains. Mix. 
This is a mild laxative- for children. ^ 

Powders, Lmetic. — Ipecacuanha in 
powder, ’♦fifteen»*t;rains; tartar emetw*, 
one grain. Mik. 

PowDE9j9, FOR Fivers. — James's 
powder, •( four grains; calomoV, one- 
fourth of a grain; compound powder 
of'tragac&iutb, Mx grains. Mix. This 
is an excellent powder in all febrile ail- 
( mente, as it possesses piuoh poiger in 
promciing penpiiation and cooling the 


skin, 
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i f^r Fever\ 

I Lemonade* SyiI 


Pa- 

- 

mo rind, from lemon^vtiv fliinly; 

squeeze Out tlm luice andstraiL^t; put 
into a preaerviffg-pan onVpounl each of 
sugar and clarified honey, three ounces 
of tartaric acid, gills of wa4er, 

aq^ the rinA and juice of the lemons : 

_ii i.-i_ A. Aiii 


from ai^ other cAuse, it (l^op iiAo the 
hole, it |ai Jt be replaced. ‘The French 
game is J^ually plajrcd hundred u^. 
The pla»rs take their tiini in striking, ^ 
and cc^t alf^ho^^make tDl the striker * 
fails h^makoia hole.^To miss the red 
ball loses a poiift to the adversary. In 
soq;Le instancqs t^ coloured balls are 
uiedyeach whei» lodgo^ a hole 
^.counting double. 

In^playing any of the fames, it is 


bo^ all gen^ff together till the sugar is i necessary to strskb the ball wifh a 
%uite dissolveo, then stsain i^through 1 igentie, out ^t the same ftime a firm 


$ne nftislin an^ bottle it. 

* A wineglassful in a tumbler of water 
mqkes a plc^ant aciiT drink, and half 
a salts&oonfut of carbonate *of soda 
will make it efferrftsce. 

J JLime-juicb. — This lime- 

juice makes a refreshing drinkjfor 
a feverish person. A desscrt-spqpniuH 
with a tableapoonfiil of .sugar, mixed 
in half a tuiftbler of water, makes an* 
excellent, agteeable. and wholesome 
lemonade. • 

Lamplough’s Pyretic Sa&ine is^ 
anotjidk effervescing draught, usofu) ip 
fevers and jjpa-sickneas, is hig^y 
spo ken o f by several medical pmeti- 
tiohffflj^ind is agreeable to fho palato, 
particularly when mixed ^ith lime-juice | 
*and augai^ in the proportion of ono^‘ 
teaspoonful of the pyretic saline %)#a 
dossert-spoontol of lime-juice, and the 
Anie quar.titjrof sugar, ^ a tifmbler of 
oold litater. , 

The Game of bagatelle, 
•ft -This im dn excellent game fof d^mall 
room, and it may bo said that a goo(^- 
sized bagatello^oard is letter tron a 
small billiard t^lc. There are several 
games which can be ^layed^op the 
bagatelle hoard. The most &mn)on, 
and perhaps the beA;,is known as “haga- 


teroke; 

lightly betwe^ ^he fix^r dhd thumb, 
and the ball ought tefoe struck in the • 
centre; hut a modification* of the side 
stroke may he introduifhd, although tho 
division of the object-ball is usually 
employed to m»ke tho requisite angles. 
Tho player ought to remember that bjf 
playing too hard a hall he will probably 
fail to moke the* hole he aims at, al- 
though it is desirable that the stroke 
should be sufficiently strong to carry 
the boll beyond tfie hole in the event of 
missing the stroke. ■— • 

The Gfime of Ecavte.— In 
l^piesenting our readers with an account 
of this famous game, it is proper to 
remark that, in common with several 
other games ot the same class, ecarte 
contains elements which to explain and 
illustrate thoroughly would requite a 
ffoatiso of very consideiable length. 
We shall, however, avoid any elaborate 
discussion of those doctiines on which 
success in this gllme detponds, and omit 
as unnecossai^ any examples of games, 
confining ourselves to as briof^.§^d 
simple a statsment as shall be consis- 
tent with porispicuity. — m 
The Game is played by two persons, 
v^th a pack of cards, from which the 


V tollb. • It i§ played with nine balls, J deuce, three, four, five, and six of each 

which are struck initli th^cue into ^ - • i- 

4ioles near the furthcr^nd o Aho board, 
and are numbered. The player who 
make^ the gresftest score ini^rco ** goes 
up isf tlm winner. When iPball hap- 
pens to lio very near a ho]^ , but ^oes 
not immediately drop into it, the adver- 
» s:vy is at libVty to *^cnallenge” Ijie 
hall^ and* if by shaking the h|ard, of 


suit aro discarded. 1. The winner of* 
three tricks scores one point, the winner 
of all tl^ tricks scores two points.^ 2. 
Only two points can be scored in a 
single deal. 3. Fiv^noints qepred arc 
game. 4. The scorers alway#mar]jpd 
on the side of the stakes. 5. jyjithor a 
game or a rubber may be played ; tho 
latter consists of two*gaiqii out *of 



a^c *It's a Siliy / amK^uhere Nihc^y h vins^ 

three. , 6. The money is alwajT placed 12. 'V^^a player is ^sj^l^sfied wr..h 
on the tablu.‘ 7. The winndS if obliged hia han^ he proposesrto riike other^ 
to, give “a revenge;” but thefe^er may tarda, sdying, “Je propos^*’ end the”' 
decline it. 8. Two packs of Hjrda are dealer mSyAccc^t or rofnettrepwpo»l. . 
usually played with. 9.,'rhe u^ng is There rre^arioua other rule' , wmch loij^ 
the highest card>* tlie ac^j ranhsrnext brevity we 
after the knave. • MrsDgAiNt^— On this subjStt there 

Cutting. — 1 . Thofidest hand deals ; are varicts rul^, of whicu we shall now 
the turning up of the king scdlesvi mention the most important. l.When, 
I)()int to * the’ dealer. There is some inst3ad of one catd, #two or more are 
advantage in being dealer. 2.^ The i. turned up by the dealer, the playenis 
I'ldcet hand nas the c^^oice of cards, and }| entitled to select the carc]^ which ougjit 
lliid choice liiust continue thfbiiglout j to be the<^ura;), or put the cards asye,^ 
the game wnen once made. 3. Tiie* and take the next remcining dii tha^ 
deal is deoldcd by cu^tiiig and by the pnek^for truropj^ or recommence the 
‘highest Card sft'tHiXJOvered. 4. If seve- hand, taking the “Ideal, provided ho has 
ral cat ds are. show'n in cutting for deal, not seen Lis hand. 2. ^f tha^ dealer 
the lowest cardf'is accounted the cut turn up one or morl’cards of his adver- 
5. If any one shall neglect to show his sary's hand, he is requir^^ftpJTSHii^reto 
cut ho is supposed to h?ve the lowest therjealing ; ^biit his ^gjCTersary has the 
r. The cut is to be held as good, al- of recommencing the hand, 

though the pack he incomplete. 7. A taking the dealing, or holding the deal to 
cut must consist of mer e than one card, he good. 3. If it ho the dealer’s cards 
8. If a pack he found to have been in- that arc exposed, neither J)arty has the 
correct, the deals preceding the dis- choice of recommencing the deal*. 4. 
covory hold good. ’ '*If this ojcur after the change, thq party 

U^i'TTNO. — 1. Five cards are dealt m;1ic has exposed the cards cannot^ 
to'sach pli^yer^and tlicelevenUi is turnc^d connnence the deal, ho cnn.only require 
up; they are dealt by two^^and thiee, ^ anotjor card or more as the c^emay 
or three and two. 2. The card turned he. 5. If after changing, theo^aler 
up indicates jJko suit of the trumps, turn up a cardi'as if it were a tinmp at 
3. A trump Is superior ho every other ,thebcginning^fthehaiid,hc^n neither 
card of another suit. 4. The mode of* reiV'le a ficsh change to his adversary, 
dealing at the outset cannot without nor give him the card yo turned urn 
notice bo ill tered. 5. If it he altered^ 6. In \nisdec.lirfg ' the entire hanu 
the aclversury has li right to call a fiesh (which is the first hand dealt byjach 
deal if he lias not seen his hand. 6. dealer), if too f'iw or too many dards be 
The remainder of th8 puck is to be dealt,“'lffo adversary has a right to ro^ 
placed on the right, and' the rejected commence the hand, &•«. 7. And in 

r:ards on the left of the dealer. 7. The tlie dhso of misdealing after changing 
deaffe’x ought always to shuffle, and the cards, a varjety of rules are laid down 
advert ’■y to cut the cards, and the to meyt^each particular case, and cer- 
cards may be shuffled each time they tain penalties are incurred. Of these 
are presented for cubing. 8. The party rules the following are examp^s. 
receiving cards plays first. 9. The ,1. Before receiying fresh cards, each 
.Holder of the king ought to annouiu'e player pu^ those te rejects on one side, 
in a distinct manner that he has the and is not permirted to look at them. ' 
king. 10. If a pla^mr deals o^t of his 2 The colour announced must be played; 
turn, and the mistake is noticed before if any other'toit be playecl the advcrsair 
the trumu is turned up, there must be may' require the player to i;pt&e his 
a fresh u^al by^^ne proper dealer, but carcl^ and pjay the suit announced. 3. 
in certain cases the deal holds good. But if the adversary shaft consider the 
11. A player is obliged to take back cayd played more favourable to Wvn 
his card he ‘‘plays before his turn, than th^ suit announced, lie mayVelTuse 
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to t>er^t f tioibe 

nncwnces the king' 



taken bi 

VtjPplayer ^1 
having fl hti l(^es a point. 

*ve:%ary^ trifcks ire not tP be 
, a player throv his cante k the 
table, eitQpr by mlet^S dt jijLtAdionally, 
he losesTone p^t; and if he^s not 
made a trick two points ;%nd tic cards 
, Ate regarded as t&own on the table if 
a player loM^rs tHem^in order that kis 
adversary may see them. 7. If a player 
nuils his gafii^ he is held to lose it. 
8. if qj faced card is fountl in Ae pack, 
eind it is percehr8d in dealing, fhe^eal 
is null, except in the («so in which the 
card is the eleventh. 9. If thcicard be 
perccivdQ after the ^art, and^tlie party 
receiving cards obtains the faced card, 
he may\cw 4 "*t..^or begin the deal anew 
and take the deu^g. 10« And if fhe 
faced card fall to the dealer, 01 if v§ 
should^ remaip unpercei ^ed, the deal 



the inne| rc^w to ^0 hole lysar th« end 
', and which is called the 
makmg in all sixty-ontf 
g^mo. Each row of holes 
ided into^ix compartments of 
five helas eaeli The ^gs of the one 
party generglly^ ^ffer in colour from 
thnge of the o^her* 

^aCuE op the ARDS, ^c.~King8, 
.queeiM, knaves, and tens, count as ten 
, each *the rest of the ca'^s at their 
^ordinary value. ,^^he points wH^ch 
^ouiftforiho jnme are mac^ by fifteens, 
sequences, fiiishes, &c. The players 
cut. for the d(tfL%the lo\y;eBt*card win- 
ning it. If games arc^iiayed, the cards ' 
must be cut after each game, but not 
so when rubbers are pftiycd. 

Aruanoemrnts pou Tlayinq. — 
Tha player wlio loses the deal marks 
three holes on his own account, as oP 
makeweight for the advantage gained 
by his opponent' in having the deal. 
Five cards are dealt alternately w'ith 


lain unpercei ^ed, 

holds good. Jll. Revoking is not al< 
lowed^ and the playcr^ho revokes must 
retake his card, and the hand must be i their faces downwards, and the Vest of 
play e(k over again. • j the pack are thefi placed on the table 

Terms USED IN THE G^b. — A ntic*' 
her of French terms are used in the 
gaiz|^ 4 ,r^ which the following are •lost 
frequently employed, ^tontj trump ; ,| 
tjeouper, to^ut; donnerj to deal; €cart, 
the cards rejected ; former, to pUy a^ 
superior card on an inferior ; la 
gpako all the Ig-icksi; I 9 point, pne score 
of the five that make game ; proposer, 
to adk^fresh hands; renoncer, not to 
^nswer the suit led ; yf when 
tne cards are dealt to turn up*tlio first 
of the talon, the remains the 
pack after distRoution to each player. 

The Game of Qpi-bbage. — 

Tfiis game is played with a complete 
pack of cards, an^ h generally played 
byi*two persons, but there are modes of 
playing the game in which three and four* | 

^ persons may be engiJ|;pd in the contest. 

In order to play, a ** oribbage-board is 
required, on •which thern are sixty 
holeif,«in two rows of thu^r on eacn 
side. Tmo pegs fitting those holes are 
appropriated* to each player, and*with 
these he maiks liis score, beginning at 
tTi^ optside (ow of holes, and passiiK 
*aIong to the upper part of 't aid dovm 


face downwards. The play o o o «i» t hcni 
gather up ^loir cards ; ct^h takes oOit 
[etwo, which are placed by Ihemselvos 
with the faces down ; these four cards 
are called “the crib,” and under certain 
conditions beefime the property of the 
dealer. The remainder of the pack is 
then cut by the non-dealer, and* the 
Sealer turns up the top card. *The value 
of the cards and arrangements • form 
the preliminaries of the game. 

PLAYmo the*Game. — In beginning 
the game the* non-dealer leads, and the 
dealer plays to him, announci^. ,^e 
nature of his card. For example : 
suppose that*ten is announaAdy^acsl that 
the opponent replies with eight, he 
oalls eigl>tcen as the amount of the ten 
and eight. And thus each alternately 
phiys, and he who makes up the num* 
her of thirty-one, or the number nearest 
to it, sfiorcs two, and the remaining 
cards are 4hrown up. Another deal 
then takes place, the process of 
scoring is carried on os befor^ tilljpne 
of the parties has completed, the re- 
quired number of sixtv-one, by which 
he gains the game. . — 



27^ * '/ a^/ not^lay ^ Aa of Thtnips jftt. 

Points w PLAYi-There Vre only be lemwed; the card^ifreM £e dealt i 
seven ways by which poi^^in play ^pne by^ne. If the cealei ii^^deafihg 
dan be made ; viz., by by se- shows we|Of his advers^ryi^ cards, the^ 

quences, by pairs, by pvrs5!^al, by latter ^.ops two poinfi, &Jj. ff tlwre* 
the turning up of tfie Inave, ahd by be a |ltii|^al, aij^d the dealer be not 
making thirty-*^ne, <ff \tho Citimber aware of it <ill oiV3 ££ the hf^ds has 
nearest thirty-one. • been twn utt the adwtmry may score 

Points in IlECKcAnNatho hai^d end two, ana the ”ards must bo dealt over 
crib can Jjo gmdc lil&wise only in seven again ; the dealerjbas the right to shuffle 
ways; viz., by fifteens, by seqi^ncesyt thf cards last, prei^bus the cards 
by flushes, ^y pairs, by pairs-royal, by | being dealt. If the dealer give his 8u« 
doySlo pair^-royal, tolled by t^e knave/ versary more Jhan five c<!l?ds, the iibn« 
being of tho same sui^ as the %arv dealer may mark two points, and there 
turned up. ^ * ' mu3| be a fresh deal.® If either party 

ExFLANXT{gi|^OFF«iiBOOiNO Teams, find that the otb^r has more than five 
^ — Fifteens: ai^ often as a player cards in ^is hand, ho $dh claim fwo 
makes fifteen he scores two. points ana a news deal. If fhe pack 

Sequences : these are three or more being dealt from be touclm^«^foro 
cards following in successive numbers : being cut for the startj,%FjSrfy touch- 

and he who holds them scores a ptf^int it shallr forfeit f^o points ; three 
Yor every card in the combination. ^ tiards t*t least must be removed in ' 't- 
Paie on Pairs. — Every pair made in ting for the start, and noLless th#.n four 
the play or hand rcckd'As for two points, 'be left behind. If a dealer neglect 
Pair-royal. — This is three cards of scoring two poinf'S for a knave t^inicd 
a similar sort held qither in hand or , up till he has played his first card, he 
crib, and it scores six. Double Pair- cannot lake the two points : thf) non- 
aov:.*.'. -Four cards of a similar sort deifcer musj; ^.rst turn out for the irib ; 
mhke this combination, a^d it scores her alone is entitled to toheh the crib, 
twelve. The Knave. — If a playbr^ and%.ny pViyer confusing his ca wi iiii r rith 
hold a knave of the same suit as the i tho cnb forfeits two points. Taking 
card turned up, he is, op reckoning his more points than one is entitled to,- 
hand, entitled to ^one point. Thikty-i ttouahing the^egs and replacing them, 
ONE. — Every time a player makes this scoring a game as won which is 

amotint ha scores two. Thia,howove^ not won,; detecting* an crlvcrsary witf* 
applies only to the game when in pro- a greater or lefts number of cards ,than 
gress/not to tho summing up afterwards, he ou^ht to have ; are all matters* pro- 
Enji HoLE.---If neitlmr of the players vided,f(^ by t£e rules, which ^presoribft 
make up thirty-one, fie yho plays the the manner in which some acts shall 
card which makes up the number near- bo performed, and attach a penalty to 
esti,JJ scores one. A Flush. — This the perform&nce of swue acts and to 
means* lhat all the cards fh hand or crib the neglect of others. AV these rogu- 
are '.Vicfr-me suit, in which case the lationc and others will be found stated 
player is allowed to mark ono point for in Ininute detail fair those works that 
every card of whick’*ihe flush is com- profess to treat specially of the g£^m}. 
posed. A flush cannot happen in play ; * In addition fjo the ordinary game 
fit occurs only in computing the handor there are c . few /fiber games, differing^ 
irib. ^ from it in certain*‘details, to which it is 

Laws of the Game. — The principal requisite bfiefly to refijr ; these are 
laws of cribbage, briefly-stated, are six-card rribbage, three-handed* crib- 
these : — There q^^st be a fresh cut for bago, and four-handed cribbage. 
single games, but 'not in rubbers, and %:iE Siil-card Gamei — This gome 
th^owtst card wins the cut. In cut- is said to be greatly inferior to the 
ting for deal, not loss than four cards, m-dinarv game, which, ^ aa ly 
and not iar*'^e tna^ half the pack, should sWed, ^ played with five cards. In 


''Ae a Fat the faulSesK ^ 

thii gamelhe^^aler gives t^himself player h unablj to coma in Under 
and his opnne^ six cards eacA Each^ thirty-of ^ he declares it to bo “ a go,V 
player iSys W| two of these ^rds for and the jr^ht of play devolves upon ttfo 
*cri% re|Eimiig fiur in hand, deal, player hit leh hand. The game is < 
tine start cara, fifteen^ scqn|^c^, and lively %id anfisin^, qnd moderate at- 
tile gam4 point %f «ixt3’'-«ne,5i are the tentiofi% all ^t is inquired in order 
same as fn the £(y8-card gfl|ne. '1^ rules to play it ^en, notwithstanding the 
aro also for the most parftimilOT. One vano^ detail ; i>r which, however, 

, of the principal diifer^ces between the onr readers mustf consuls the mere 
games is th|t it the object in fhe elaboyite and complete treatises on the 
fi^-card game to get thirty-one, and game. ^ ^ 

\ficm abanddl^ the remaining cards, *« The^Scotrfn Hagigis. — Our 
where^ in tlie six-card game all must ^ngtish readJfs ore not Unaware that 
d)e played out. • • *8 meir ingeniousneighbours ^eyond the 

The Thuee-hande* Game. — The borders occasionally ^ii*jnguish them- ^ 
name of tlii^j|peeies of cribl^iige indi- selves, if not for cookery, yet for many 
cates thAt it is playfd by three persons qualities compared wi^ which the culi- 
inateart, ^f two, as in the ordinary game, nary art, important although it he, occu- 
7he boara i- in a triangular shane, pies but a secondary place. Some of 

with three sets o^oles in* it, of silt]( , oui^ readers, dohbtloss, believe that 
< .ch set, and having a ^amc-bt)le in* dinner occurs in bonny Scotland at 
sdditic^. The rules already mentioned^ which the national dish, tho haggis, 

. applicablefo this game ; the playing does not figure t and, moreover, that 
is ver^ similar to that in the game the well-known ability, sagacity, and 
already described, and each player acts , | caution which dii^inguish our Scottish 
for hicjself. Five cards are dealt sepa- fellow-subjects, must be tra ceable to 
ratelf , and after the fifteentji, the nratj their living on this remarkalWB^SI^,* 
or sixteenth Card, is dealt for the crib, with neit1i«r stint nor » interruption 
to each player adds one caiA, so ^ibm youth to ago. Nevertheless, wo 
that the crib consists of f^iur cards, and ' who have often visited “ Caledonia, 
•each person has four cards in hand. stem and wild^’ or rather, the native 
The Four-handed Game. — ^^<1 of haggis, can vouch that the 
game is played by four persons, in pan- dish has unhappily become very rare, 
Hyrshipsoftwi^asim whi8t,and*rubber8, qjid that the “great ebieftiun o^tho 
or single games, may be flayed. Sixty- pudding raco” hardly ever exhibits his 
oneisg^me; but the plavers frequently “sonsy face” at tho social gatherings 
^gree to^ go twice roufld th% ^oard, in the “ Land Cakes and that, 
w'bich, with the game-hole, makes the alas ! the roagt beef of old England is 
number a hundred and twenty^noi superseding tho venerable haggis of 
Two of tho f(Ar players Ananage the Scotland, as the language of t&T *iraa- 
scoring, and^he other two aro not per- senach does tHat of the Gael, '^^fecl 
mitted to touch the board or pegs, and called upon, therefore, to iffu^o u^racord 
the laws already %tatcd are applic^le of this celebrated preparation, lest, like 
to this as wcU as to the other games, the dodo, it becomC extinct, and with 
Tive “cards are dealt to each player, ' ' the loss of the haggis, our fellow-coun- 
^aeh of w'hom lays oifUone card for the trjmen lose the ability which thalT 
crib, which belongs tefthe dealer. This talent-inspiring food has had so much 
being done, thf^pack is cut ^r the start, to do in tonferring. 

The pAaycr on the left hand of^he dealer To Cook ^hb Haggis. — Our readers 

leads off,* and the player on his left will find the following direetipns ser- 
foUows, and go on, till all the sixteen viceable:— Take a sheep’s pluck, cWon 
cards are played out ; the fifteens, the it thoroughly, making incisi(ms into 
' Bequeiyie,,an(^ pairs, &c., are reckoifs^ the heart and liver, tgat tho cleans- 
tn the usual manner. When^ either ing process may be the betCtr carried 
• • • 
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out. •Parboil it, ijting thj 
p^ipe hang out over the cd; 


Wer or milk, id making the 
to the usual ponsjitcncb ^'fr^ 


wind- 
I of the 

1)1%, and after the water ha^joiled a 
I short time, changing ft Kj)^ fresh 
water. Boil foi" haif houf*: but 
let the half of mo H\jpi|bo s^^ioiled 
that it will become (^y and capable of 
being grated ; take tfe heart, tlnkotiyr 
half of the liKcr, anef-part of the IigliM, 
trim away the s;:in and all blacl%loi>k- • 
ing iparts, afid nilncp them well, along | 
wilii a pound of good* ‘fcvefsuoti and fou^ 
or live onion*. Grate th^ other ha^f oy 
the liver, md have a do^on small onionf 
» peeled ana so'^A^pd reffidr to mix with 
this mince. Have ready likewise some 
finely groun’d oj^jmcal, which has been 
toasted slowly before the fire for hours 
till of a light brown colour, and per- 
fectly dry. About tw 6 tcacupfiil^ of 
the iiK al will bo sufFiciciit for the quan- 
tity of meat. Spread^ the mince on a 
hoard, strew the oatiA'cal lightly over 
it along with a high seasoning of pep- 
per, salt, and a little evyonne well mixed 
toj^othcr Have the haggis bag (which ' 
18, sheep’s stomach) ready and per- 
fectly clchned, taking caio<^iiat no pait 
of it is thin enough to endanger tt^' 
bursting. Put in the meat prepared as 
described, and along wilh it half a pint 
of good beef gravy. Do not fill Iho 
bag too full ; hut allow room for the 
conPents exf it to swell ; add ihe juice pf 
a lemon ; press out the air and sew up 
the bag, and put it into the saucepan, 
pricking it with a nefdlo when it first 
swells in the pot to prereiit bursting, 
and let it boil slowly for about three 
hotssr.-x* 

. I^xuicheon CTake for 
Ch 11 arts 1 1.— Procure fialf aquaitem 
of dough from the baker’s, roll it out, 
and break into it six’ ounces of buttdr, 
j,add half a pound of moist sugar, two 
eggs, two ounces of candied peel shfed 
fine ; boat nil those ingredients np, let 
it stand half an hour to rise, 'and bake 
in a tin or in small loaves' ’at pleasure. 
The dovvth may \ e made at home by 
thoroughly mixing with each pound of 
dry a heaped-up teaspoonful of 

Teatman’a y^*fll 3 t powder and a little 
salt, pouiing on- ^adiially half a pint 


of cold 
.dough ii 
quickl^ 

A Plain Cak^I— I hisis mWe* 
with poM'j^er, one pound of suW 

tanas, ajqucvt^r o# pound Jof moist 

sugar, f»e poitfid of a quallcr of a 
pound of butler rubbed into tlie flour, 
♦he same weighty of candied peel, and . 

dcssert-spoonfulS of bj]J|:ing powder ; 
then add half a pint of new milk, lute- 
warm, ^d one egg. T/Sfs cake itfust 
be put mto tbe oveu immediately. • 

AtroTiiEii Peceipt. — Take aquortenn 
loaf of dough, and mix with it Haifa 
pound of ^ugar, one pound ftich of butter, 
raisins, currants, ffur eggs, twIJ ounces 
of orange pool, two mitniegs liiJ f an 
ounce mixed spices, a<#flr^lanched 
lilfionds, anrl a few ^a.way seeds. 

D«>ugli Nuts. — Take tw« 

1 ^ dishes and sift three yiarter*b of a 
pound of flour into each.* Make a hole 
in the centre of the flour in one o [them, 
and pour in a wineglass of the best 
yeast. ^Mix the flour graduall^y into 
xt, * welting^ i>. with a little milk ; stover 
aCid set it by the fire to •rise for two 
hotel's. This is setting the# 4 > 9 M^ge. 
Cut up five ounces of butter in pieces, 
and rub it well into the fk^ur in th**^- 
-<^lwr dish ; fidd half a pound of pow- 
(feivd sugar, a little nutmeg, a table- 
spoon I'lrf of rose water, ^nd a tumbV.r 
of milk ; hcaf'threo eggs, and stir them 
well 'into the mixture. Add /tiTthcse 
ingrq^ifTits to^the sponge as ^oon as jjt 
is light ; cover it all up again, and set 
k the fire for another hour to rise, 
then flour tije board, place the dough 
on it, and cut it in shapes, or roll it 
into balls the size of small pippins. If 
it dbems too soft, hdd a little flour. Put 
the dough nuts into boRing lard,«fry^, 
them brown rfnd sprinkle sugar over* 
them. • r*’ 

Dinner FJtolls. — One pound of 
flour, a qiwjter of a pi>und of butter, 
one tablespoonful of good yeonl, one 
egg, a little warm milk., RuVihe butter 
into the flour, then add the yeast, 
breaking in 'che egg. Mix it with a ^ 
f'iftle warm milk poured into tha.mjddlo 
of the iiour ; stir all Well together, an^ 


*'ish ure 7iot 



Caughi^itI9^ 

I it I ject is to. ( 


Bird-call^ 
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oft a%iii,|ind teet •hem ii^ front \£ the 
fir^for ten mitiitcs before you nut mem 
into the o^n; br%sh»ftdi%OY^r with 

eeg* *' »• j l« 

^ Abernethy Biscaits.ADis- 
i^olve a quarter of a pound of butter in 
half a pint of warm fftillc, and with fouir 
poufMs of fine Hour a few caraways, 
aigl Jftilf a pouft^ of s>igar, make a stiif 
but emqpth paste ; to rentier tile bis- 
caits short and Itgftt, add halfadfackm 
of carbonate of ammoii^a in powocu*. 
Roll'out very *lgn ; stamp the biscuits, 
pricking fliem with qnfork, an^biilce in 
tins, puick oven. 

Best* o>^rTerbread. — Mix 

two pounds and a .'^If of (loi 4 ;r with hoif 


ject is ta detail yo experience ||^ a 
well-knoA»L naturalist, Mr. Carey, the 
honorary yfirator of the museum at,* 

R5"de, Isyi3f 

the 



4UXU DliW inches leip I cii 1 iisLix; uan* 

ket i^ the centrp filjd with gravel, and 
plaited* with w'atencresscs ^nd otlu r 
water nhints, three gold-fiA, two Ic- 

Khd - - - 


one male^.Goin^ into the 
‘file 


a pound of butter, tiie rind of a lanon » breed them, as the fi'^h are known lo • 


grated, i^ur ounces of moist sugar, and 
half an ounce of pounded ginger ; make 
this into a paste with •ne pound and a 
half ©f warm treacle ; lay it in cakes on 
a tin pli)^, and bake, • 

Fuansn GiNOBiiniinAD.^^lix t^fo•| 
pounds of iloitr with half a pound of 
treacli'^^irce quarters of an^mne^of 
caraways, one ounce of gingt'r finely 
•ifted, and gight ounces of butter. Roll 
this paste into the form ofsfingers, (uid. 
after a great deal of working and allolv* 
ive it to rise, f#ke (mi a tin in % rather 
quick oven. • 

To'^J^eep French Beans 
^resh^for Winter (ai^ Clfigi- 
nal Receipt). — Procuie a wide-mouthed 
stone jar, lay on^he bottom of it 
freshly pulled Wench hearts, and over 
them put a lo^er of salt;. fill the jar up 
in this manner with alternate layers of 
beans and salt. ^h6 beans need Hot 
^11 put ii» at the same time, but 
they are better if the salt he put on 
^vhile they arc quite fVsh. iHhey will 
keep good all throi^li the winter. 

, When going to ^se them, st^p for some 
hoursTi« fresh cold water. ^ 

How to, manage and 
breed Gold-fish.— On the prin- 
^ cinlo that on* fact is wo)th a shipload 
of gr*yim©nt{^ m'O feel that the besj 
information can give on this sub- 


males 

loom one day I £Tie wat^r, 

v;^iclf halt al’JK^ys been jlear, veiy 
mliddy. Seeing the water in such a 
distuihed 8ta(c„l^at onee knew that 
spawning was going onr looked with 
a microscope and saw a numbiT of 
little golden halls stickifig on the roots 
of the creases. Tlic llioiight slnu k 1110 
that# if 1 icmciv'ed the ova, I could 




devour their yoiiMg. 1 put a handful 
I* of giavel and soirto weeds into a glass 
sugar-basin. 1 then, with a pair of 
woczers, piidccd otf the roots, w'ilh the 
>va sticking on tlloin, and put thorn 
into the basin. In eight days inlividra* 
shoal of littjo fishes. To^ wiUijh tlift 
development of the ova, I "put three or 
.four into a zoophyte trough, which I 
placed under the mici'oscope and watched 
( d^ily. On thc^hird day a dark spot 
made its appearance on the fifth, I 
could trace the fiTin of a fish, curlcdaip, 
u^tli its tail to its head, cxa^ly as are 
seen the whitings trussed for cooking. 
This increased in size until the eighth 
daj^ when the e^ split open, and the 
little fish wiiggled out tail first. A 
short time afier 1 removed the fish from 
the basin into • garden seed-pan^about 
one foot diairacter and six ieph''" i litep.' 
In 1867 1 repeated this process, and then 
1 distinctly eaw thtny car-old fish swal- 
|i lowing their brothers and sisters of a 
few days old ; I therefore removed tho« 
former to a separate pan. The first, 
eightecn^nonths old, are now about an 
inch and a quarter long; the second, 
six months old, about half an inch. A 
large number of these ush die It ab^ut 
six months old. • 

“In 18G8 I again removed the ova, 
and u hen the little cre<flureifc>appcArcd, 
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C • Pin not yMir Aith on afiotie/s S/esve. , 

^ ^ ^ L— t 

placed the fire, oijgbeatlid by mean^ 


1 placed them besi^ their brothers and 
sisters of flie year, before ; bJS J speed- 
■^ly proved that these creaturbs destroy^ 
their yoimjj.” 

To Make Gocvl Col^ee.— 
Every one wh® lias It ■‘en ir - Franco 
returns full of praise the superior 
excellence of the ^fren^h coffee. ,Thia 
depends entirely the greafer <Iire 
with w^lic^ the extract is propared. 
In some Frenijh houses the morning 
caJSe au la^ is mihlujn this manner : — 
Aibout a tablespoonlul‘iif‘a stfong^black 
liquid is poured into each brcakfast-ciij», 
the cup i» then filled^, with hot bpiled 
milk. Eaclf ]njison sweetens for him- 
self. Thii very rich essence of coffee 
is made by puling a large quantity of 
coffee into a- common French caf&tih'e 
(which is previously thoroughly halted 
»with boiling water), and slow’ly pouring^ 
over it a small quantity of boiling water ; 
the cafetitre is kept^closo to the fire, 
where its contents can be as hot as 
possible without boiling. When tho 
water has drained tllrrough, the cs.scnce 
,pf,j 9 p/fi'o thus procured is poured off 
iit'o a jpg and put away for use. It 
is always used cold. This^ plan maH?^ 
excellent c(tf4 au lait^ without any 
of the oily, unnatural flavour that 
pervades all the “essence of coffco” 
usually sold in England. But nothing 
caiijbe bettor than coffco made in tho 
ordinary ‘manner with the commdn 
French cafetiere. Tt is only necessary 
to have good coffee freshly ground (w'o 
prefer a mixture of t^o-tliirds planta- 
tion to one-third Mocha/, mixed with 
about an eighth of its weight of chicory. 
Whci* made strong with perfectly boU- 
iirg Yf WvtiWill give as good a beverage 
as can do procured. The cafetihre must 
be heated before ituis used, and kept 
hot during the process of pei eolation. 
J3f course it is indispensablo to the 
proper making of coffee in this way to 
have plenty of boiling milk ,and loaf 
sugar. 

The Kaffee Kanne. — This 
is the noLue given’ to a new and excellent 
kiifu oi ^coffee-pot, combining the best 
qualities of the percolator with the 
ordinary ^ofihe(-pot. It can cither be 


of a i^irit-lamp. Ijj consists of' two ^ 
pots*.m one, on a moy^able tin stand, 
undetueath which the sjiiritjlanfp fh 
placfl. The oiiter casing* or * ‘jacket ”. 
of tin h^s^a* lip, i^into which suffi- 
cient ^^ot ^ter is figured to fill the 
cavity oetwfin the outer and inner pot. 
Tho water in this outside jacket is kept 
hdling by means cf tho.^lire or lamp ; 
and the coffee is put on a tightly fitting 
flannel strainer in the ii^^iCr pot; boilirg 
water ft gericly poured over it and in 
les^. tKan five minute j clear, brigh'., 
strong coffee nwy bo drawn off through 
the tap ill the bottoip of the kaffee 
kanne. * 

The coffee made in this wav if much 
more aromatic, as we lL gefr' fcouomical, 
tlfm when boiled.^<f^w e speak from 
phome. experience, having used the kaffee 
kanne daily for some time, and found it 
in every way satisfactory It is patented 
by Mr. Ash, aqi is manufactured by 
tlie Piston Freezing Machine and Ico 
Compaliy. / 

Pins.-j—yhe useful implomeats so 
called, ana which are employed for 
hol ding together parts of tb4Q,$\res8, 
were originajly made of bone, ivory, 
silver, and wood, and were frequently of 
a large size. , It appears to have been 
the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury wlion pins snob gf. ore now used 
came to bo known in this country. 
Tho number of pins consume^rin the 
w'hole kingdom is estimated at sixteep 
millions* per day. There are several 
varieties of pins. On^; of the best are 
those in 'wiich the Wk^e is very stiff, 
and tho head apd body of ;(he pin arc of 
one piece ; and these are likewise greatly 
superior to the comipon sort. The pro- 
cesses necessary for the inanufactme of^, 
pins are oxtrerriely ingLuious and in-* 
terosting. . , 

All the various modes of operation re- 
quisite to the art of p^^-making em- 
ployed for (Jne pin, would occupy' more 
than 7ithdurs; yet the di^visioBb of labour 
by means of which such ipimcnse num- 
bers are manufactured one time, 
pieces them within the rgach of^e^efy 
ohe, and at a very moder&e price. 



, * (rar^^nin^ has been'>^e Choice ff ich^ and^ Phitosophers, 2*1*1 

% (Jardqp THdgings.—^ of planted dose insi^the tiles, ivill qiJlckly 
tbb^oi^qC and 4auty of a garVen de- , , grow, sqpqis quite to overshadow them. 

« upon thecdgings that are sAipted, and will .appear as if they only foimcd 
tliBse Uneven vand ir^ular, the ed^rJg. • 

. tie garden, Whether f(y pseft^Jl orpma- R rrs t i d St an d s for 
mental 5 «rposes,iwiil appear ill-kept, Flo'^A%rs.^Those1Say be made of 
however beautilid the ih^ers ^ valu- yarious forms,* aftcj^ro both useful and 
able the plants may be which ^t con* omanmntal '\^en placed on lawns or 
•tains. , flc^ver-gardens to ^'hich Iwreij or rab- 

j^ox Enoii^g.— Edgings are used Ibr bits hmve access ; they afU^d the means 
the separation of the walks from tho of cultivating flow(;^by pricing them 
flo\^r border^ and the judication of beyond tjie rca^tKi' these jepredanjrs, 
the%g»res of the beds or subdivisions bus* proving^ xf no inconsiderable 
if tbe garden, •ftobahly the best ipdg- mility in addjj^ion to their merely 
ing formed of a plant 4s that of dwarf omamontal chwraetcr. Tl«o ifguies and 
bo^, neatly •(dipped and %equently characters in which iJficse stands may 
trausplafited ; it poisesses several ad- bo made are infinite in ifumber and 
vantages^ it harmonizes with the plants variety, and without the nid of the en- 
it surrounds j'* *•- may he clipped with graver we should find it both difficult 
impunity, and it'Tijan ho arranged tn , aii^lahorious tef furnish descriptions of 
any lines that arc required. • • them sufficiently clear. Basket-work* 

Thewnly ol^cction to box edgings is^ and wirework are well adapted for this 
that, being sm close-growing plant, it purpose, and olfl* readers will find a 
forms ^ secure aayliwn for slugs and visit of a few minutes to the manufac- 
various other insects, all of which are |turcr of wicker- w^>rk or iron wii o ovna- 
destrutttive in a garden. * ments will furnish them with much 

TAn pavement, such g%the Wetslf more definite ideas of the lonYiVanc^ 
elate or Caithness pavement, sot cfti character 0 ^ the rustic stands nn queft- 
edge^ <:o«well adapted for th» purpbse. •tifin, than a mere description, however 
Hard burnt fireclay, brk;ks, and tiles » elaborate. Much elegant taste is like- 
•we also employed as edgings, and are wise displayet^ in the stands ; they 
well suited to tho pur^se from«i;tho« aan frequently he i^urchased at the 
circumstance that they are capable of flower and seed shops in London and 
Iring formed into curved line*. Cast qjsewhere. ^ • 

iron edgings are fouiffi remarkably Propagation of Shrubs 
usefully jrom their durability Vhen by Suckers. — The vafrious 
Jt^ept payited, and the* facilj|}b^with methods of propj^ation arc among the 
which they caj ho formed into any most difficult aua curious in the art of 
lines or curvofi required. Various gardening. One of these modes is that ‘ 
cements and lili^halts hav^ been used of propagating by suckers, 'which, how- 
as edgings ; hut, as a general rule, they ever, is siraplSr and less difficult than 
have the disadvantage of being«affcctcd some of the efther means 
by the weather. . * * ing tho object in view. Suckers aro 

— Th^ best and most useful merely the undei^ound shoots or run- 
edgings in a snail garden aro certainly t ners of the plant. Some of these run 
•tiles, which are ndfc expensive to t(f a considerable distance, such as thef 
provide in the flrst place ; they take narrow-leaved elm, tho robinia, the 
up very little »oom, and l|st good for i>hysalisf &c. Others aro much more 
man/f ears. They always ^ok neat ; limited in 4he length to which they 
and, if it be desirable to hide them, travel, as, for instancy, ^elilac.^eai'ti- 
there are many plants used for borders, choke, and the saponaiia. In^he pro- 
tuch as seveiiil species qf Sedum, the cess of propagating by suckers^all that 
iSn^aj[%a% mt^itima^ and the swe^ is requisite is to ffig up tho plant and 
varieyata. Any of t&ese, u cut off the small p]ASti^4NB suckers, 

* * • 
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taking car(f that a portion of root is 
attached to each ; after the top 

ought to be reduced by cuttiiu"* off from 
the fourth to tho half ortho ..^oot, iu 
order to adapt -to*lho i i'duoejj ^condi- 
tion of the root ; it mijftWien DiR’’place(l 
either in that partrjf tiifi garden set 
aside as the nursery^or, ff it be d^hiEtjdy 
plant, it'tusi^* be p&nted in the place 
where it is iivlcnded finally to rtf^ain. 

Hint^ orl^^.'Netting. — Net- 
tirfg, or knotting, as' A*-was f*omefime3 
called, was & favourite employment 
ladies abc^ut the end of the last century. 
It seems then to ha^e Tallen into'dis- 
favour for some time, and latterly it 
has been revived, and appears to be 
more fashionable than ever, being tho 
foundation on which tho beautiful work 
iroalled “ Guipure d’Art’" is made. 

The Stitches used in Netting 
are simple and easily learned, and it 
possesses this advantage over either 
knitting or crochet, that each stitch is 
complete in itself, an'l is so firmly fas- 
tened that it cannot be undone without 
‘considerable difficulty; there is, there- 
fore, none of that misery^o unskilful 
knitters known as ** dropped stitches.’ ' 
Tho work is pretty and ladylike in its 
execution. « 

The Implements are two only, a 
ne^le and a mesh ; the needles for fine 
netting are of steel, with a split in ea^h 
end, t^ugh which the thread is wound. 
The "size depends on the kind of work 
to be done ; for woo?* the needle is of 
. bone, or wood if very coarse wool is to 
be used. The mesh, if large, is of 
wood'^tr bone, flat like n paper fulder ; 

for very fine netting, it is round 
like needle, but rather shorter, 

and made of steel. 

Diamond NsTTiii^h is the name givbn 
^ to the commonest stitch iu netting. To 
commence this, fill tho netting nee'die 
with rather coarse knitting cotton. 
Take a piece of strong cord, form a 
quarter of a yard of it into a round: 
fasten ^s rouii?i??ithcr to a screw pin- 
ciiShion, or to a bridle of tape long 
enoiigU to pass under the foot of the 
worker, an^^t^ brin^ the round to a 
•on venieiS^ height; tie the end of the 


thread in the needle 
[•a mosb^half an inch^ 


, hen &ke # 
iiicthe *left 


hand, Void it close to thto cord, put ihe^ 
threa^'otH;! it, ‘'and h6*d it firmly with 
tho wiurob o^ that handl Jake tHe • 
needle in thC right*htfnd, let t^e thread 
fall o\^^ tho pesh and ^he third finger, 
bring it roufid under the mesh, and 
hold it betweeiv the thumb and first* 
finger ; then slip thd^ needle through^the 
loop, under the mesh and the founda- 
tion co^. lly doing thi^ a loop wfh liQ 
formed; which must fail-over and b6 re- 
taiif^d by tho fourth finger ; then with^ 
draw the thiref finger, and draw the 
loop off* the fourth foiger gradually 
until it is close to the mesh ; hold 
the left thumb close over jtUo«'mesh 
while this stiti:h is b^ji^SSade. AVben 
•a 7>r(>P<^^ niAnbcr orititches are put on 
|'■'tho foundation cord, net backwards 
and forwards in the spme wary till a 
sufficient-sized piece w formed. A 
little practice so.^n renders any. person 
expert in netting. 

^uuARE Netting is formed* by be- 
^nniiig titf ^he comer on one tftitch, 
ahd netting two stitches in one in the 
lasr stitch of every row untib»tftt» size 
required is attained ; then decrease by 
netting two together at <)he end er 
’ P/ffey row ul/til there is only one stitch 
left. This is the stitch used in Guipure 
d’Art. ^ f I 

HoNEYcoMh Netting. — ^Thiq stitch 
is pretty for curtains. It consists 
merely'of netting one plain -^^w, ther 
net in the ordinary way the second 
Mit*’h before the first* all through the 
next row, n'et the third row plain, and 
be gin the fourth with one* plain stitch ; 
then*' not alternately the second and 
firet through the whole row. 

IIeuhing-bone NBirisQ is doile / 
taldng the sedbud stit(?A first always, 
without ^ plaimrow between. 

These two stitDhes along with Grecian 
netting, which is muo^ more compli- 
cated, ar^*) used for netting orjKains, 
antimacassars, &c. By faf'the pret- 
tiest, hoM^ever, of these* patterns, are 
the square sftid diamond netting w]?en . 
tiSey are ornamented by patterns dqmed 
on thbm iy soft embroidery cotton, 



sluipe, afid th|ii darned. A 

fat1%ra |br croc^t, or ^voi^iVcasy 
.Bidiii wool |mttcm, ^lav b^fol^wed 
with excellent (ilui])ure 

d’Art is fhore tnpi^blesome ; the switches 
being those used in Guipu4e lacepvhich 
.would require more ^ace to explain 
than could w^ll devoted to it inta 
wdfk like the present. 

.Points 6 ^ Home Deco- 
ra^iogi. — Diaphanie.*— Tils is a 
process by meaits^f which coloin-c^ de- 
signs may be transferred from the paper 
on which thej^i^-e originally pynXed, for 
the docefation in colours of glass wliich 
is intended to admit light 1 1 is, in fact, 
a methoJ of g-’**ss-staining which costs 
only a fraction ot^the expanse of 
ancient process, produces quite ae bola<i|' 
and bi^lliant effects, is sufficiently 
durable for a]f ordinary purposes, and 
can be practised by ofiatcurs of either 
sex at* their own homos. That dia- 
phanieji fully answ^era the purjfoso for 
whicli it is mainly intended-^the staSu-* 
ing of glas8-»is abundantly proved by 
the f^i' ^ 4hat many church wigdowstero 
coloured by means of it, ^nd that they 
•ve estecingd quite as telling and beau- 
tiful specimens of decoraiion as 4iose«| 
that owe their origin to the old an% 
^pensive art.% For ordinary purposes 
the process may be described in a few 
words.’^^In the first place, designS^ust 
^e obtafned, and these ^n b| got In 
every variety, and suitable for any size 
of window or*|)ane. First wet^th^ 
backj or the Sncolourcd fide, witnr a 
sponge and ^old water* and apply a 
coating of prepared transferringBvarnish 
to the colo.ired syrfhee with a w*ide 
a|p3feljhair brMjdi. Then at once apply 
"e cemented^de to the gloss in the 
jproper position, and jJ^Bsa dopra with a 
roller. To insure sucsess, tw'o or three 
sheets of paper should bo byd upon the 
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back the design before 
of the roller is commenced; 
rolling from thp centre out wand to the^r- 
cumfercnco. The work is ^low to be left 
ui9t^ the vanish has become perfectly 
dry, which it wdll do in two days. The 


remove tJfc paper from wdiich the design 
has been,tranafeiTed. This is done by 
wettinf^nd gc|tlygiil)bing w'ith a cloth 
or spoitfe. >>(#1011 tho*^:ipcr has been 
wholly rcro*»#ctf, ^ thin coating ol 
“ cl^amig hqiiid ** m applied to the de* 
si^, ohd when this has became per* 
fcctly^lry, one or two cedRings of the 
“M'ashahle varnish ’*|^re L^d on, and 
the work is finisWj*.' 

N(T special 5fnowledgo ot art is re- 
coiled for the jiractico of diaphanio. 
The»work is 05q>eiially pui table for hall 
and lobby doors anil window's, fox 
school and church windows, staircase, 
study, and other winftbw's in houses 
w’hcre it may he desirable to shut out 
I tho^rospect of f»smoke-dried hack yard, 
'*or a range of mow's. The special ad- 
vantage of diaphanio u that while im- 
parting a graceftft and artistic charactei 
wherever used, it docs not exclude the 
Llight, and it renders blinds unnecessary. 
^ It should be specially kept in view 
that the designs must be trar^i&fcrrAd 
before the g\ps8 is fitted to.tho windo^, 
that the coloured side is kept 
inwards. The glass may be cleaned 
in the usual manner, if ordinary care be 
Uikcn, as the boatings of ** washable 
varnibh” arc quite a sufficient proteo- 
tjpn to the picture. ^ • 

* Modelling in Clay. — As an in- 
teresting, intellectual occupati oir fox 
leisure hours, n^dolling in clay has 
recently been loolced upon, especially 
by ladies, witfi growing favour ; partly 
from. the circumstance that the Princess 
Louise has fiff years practised it with 
the ardour o? an amateus; I i.J'tBS 
same time wdth the success of a pro- 
foesion al. That il!w:ielling is a perfectl y 
suitable and becoming, as it certainly is 
a luscinating employment for ladies, is 
established beyond question by the mere 
fact thaUour gifted princess practises it. 
The occupation is really a cleanly one, 
though at first it mi^l^ not be thought 
so. The clay employed is fiiJb wjjte 
clay-^lho clay of w'hich pipes aijp made, 
— and is readily romoved by washing. 
And though no scnsible%dl||ieur would 
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willingly set up his i lodelling apparatus 
in a drawfng-rooBi ^If he coii^ld obtain 
use of a room less expens .vely fur- • 
Dished, yet oven hero thjn woilc may he 
carried on by "an^ ortoarilj^ ..careful 
person 'withou!: enaangvriDg e,vpet or 
furniture. *' \ ^ 

Of the noble art f>f scplpture. m<^del- 
ling is by far the mpst important parV* 
is the oTiIxAiiavt, in fact, which exclu- 
sively employs (he genius of the sculp- 
tor himself; for'‘%l?. subsequent pro- 
cesses of editing and iA'ving in n.arble 
are carried out in great part, if n^/t 
entirely, “by workmeil'.and assist/ints. 
The tools emiftoyed'' are chiefly those 
with which nature has furnished us — 
the fingers and^'thumbs ; and, as clay 
can be purchased for a mere trifle, the 
maUriel required in modelling . will 
■ cost the amateur no moro than a very*, 
few shillings. 

Under the article i^osignated Wood- 
carving (page 281], it is stated that 
that art \viU be prosecuted all the more^ 
successfully if the*'student have ac-" 
some little skill in modelling; 
ft)r thi«i accomplishment will enable 
him to pi^uce a model 6f the objec^ 
he designs to carve; and this pattern^ 
will be a guide whereby he may work 
with certainty, and tH^is he will have . 
provided againsi failure — the waste of 
ma^.erial and the loss of time. But 
modelling should he pursued for Its 
own 8sd:e — it is its own reward. And 
the reward is not long deferred if the 
student work with cdl^e ; for it is a well- 
known fact that satisfactory results are 
produced by a less amount of labour in 
modGiung than in draw'ng or painting. 
viuT'* o«rvi.T»g we cut doim our material 
CO the desired form ; in modelling we 
butld up our clay the required mirm. 
Tho process consists of laying on the 
. clay and smoothing down until gra- 
dually the model assumes the full pro- 
poilions of the object we desire to re- 
pvoducc. Suppose, theUf. we have to 
^opy a vase in low relief, from a plaster 
cast. AVe pla^(f the cast before us; 
aid, paying provided a slate slab, we 
draw upon the slab the outline of the 
oast wi^, ^ (date pencil. Freserving 


thisQrawing as the J^ine, *we »'om- 
mence^o lay on the j||]ay,rmodelllng 
as w^ proceed with £ie fingets. Tnis * 
proc^ Ja coptinued^oimtU the model 
projf£t3 Irom tho slab prjtcisciy as the 
vase aoe& ip thft pasts ; and ds, in fact,' 
a fac-eimile of it. ' If the vaho have no 
ornaiS ntati(^ii upon il — and the sim- 
plest possible copy should be selected 
a first attefiiptuin modelling — this 
work may all be done with tho fing jrs. 
When there is ornamenbation, the-claj 
must he laid< on cautiohsly and worked 
into fdl’m by means tf^f^thc tool!, whiqh 
are' usually iqade of boxwood,^ with 
points resembling the extremities of 
the fingers in jihape. When the 
student has had some little prac- 
tice in manipulating tho clay and re- 
p^ducing . simple ^ forms, he should 
/attempt to copy a 'simple mask — like 
that of Dante — in which the surfaces 
are broad, the features lL. ge anrf sharply 
defined, so that, the whole of the work 
may be done with the thumbs and 
fingers/ These masks or faces may bo 
..obtained at a trifling cost from any 
^gure-mouluer. j 

Copy Masks, wo require a 
hoard over two feet in leilgtTf’ and 
more than a foot broad. AVo fix 
^ the plaster c^st towards one end of tue 
' board ; and having wetted the other 
extren^ty to make^our clay adhere, we 
proceed to bi’ild up tho clay until tne 
mass has assumed the proportie^e of the 
cast. The process will consiJt of lay- 
ing on' the clay and smoothiisg it down 
with the thumbs. W^ must have re- 
course to tf^ols in finjhhing the lines of 
the eye, the nostril, and tho mouth. A 
finished surface can be given by means 
o&pressing the clay all over findy with 
the thumb. Whilb copying a mqsk or 
bust, the amateur will Vike care to 
the work damp by coveri?ig it with a wet 
cloth. After sOpie practice in copying, 
masks the student may attempt Iruit 
and foliage, decorative work, and.^tudies 
in still Jfe. He may afterwards at- 
tegipt a medallion portrait or a bust ; 
hut, by the time he has bo far advanced 
a,s to be able to grapple Buccqssfttlly 
''With these tasks, he will have SM^irea 
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mon! kift)w{e<l^1[of hia subject^thJli we with his chisel as a pamter i* said 
*in t^e Jimitb of t^is article can give. to draw Vj^h his 1&uah| or tn^o engraver 
WooiJ^CAin'jpro. — One of UA^piost " with hit o«rt«. Every cut of tli« 
intccesting varieties of hyme deeVative chisel, then, sihould bo made with the 
Aarvmg in wood. Hundreds aim oftltriking^ tho^uuino of the object 
'of 'articles that greL fti*i|se*iii every on whiah the carver is'%ngngcd. 
drawing-room, .boudoir, library, and Carving v4 Sow Hblief. — Carving 
dressing-rooiDf^ay be|madeh orna> in lp\^elief is aSiesi^ in which the 
mental, and even artistic as well as olifcctf project onkt' slighUy from the 
useful, by being #:ai^ed ; while the background. The design i^itner draWn 
aTm)unt of tt^hnioal skill required to upon tne block, ns in^^ho co|o of wood 
proditce very pleasing effects may engraving, or lL* nirawin^ on pafpr, 
easi|^ be obtained by amateurs of either is pasted upon -4?. The caiYer has tlien 
without ihe^aid of a niastcA We Indore him the objects and the ground, 
do not say that wood-carving caif be and .ho sets U)* ivork “ sinlflng ” the 
prar^tised, lilc# dtkalcomanio and dia- ground to the requisite depth w'ith a 
phanie, C'dh tlfb say^e siiccesS by all; medinin-si/ed gouge, and • afterwards 
but a moderate de^ee of proficiency levelling it with a chi^l. The objects 
may readily be. attained by every atten- are left standing out in relief, and the 
tivo amateur, w'hile tlie hi|^or regiogis upp^r surface oi those has then to bo 
of the art lie open to all those wlw areh ‘formed. Suppose the design of which ' 
at once neat-handed, tasteful, and able we have been speaking is intended for 
to draw*or mo^l. That wood -carving * a picture -frame, €nd consists of leaves 
for tho purposes of the decoratiofi of and dowers growing from a twisted 
honio may bo inasterea without extra- stem. We draw or paste this design 
ordinary effort seems to he proved by ^upoii the woi»d of the fiame, and wo 
tho fsj^r that this domestic art — if we# then ** sink*' the ground. Thei^S-e/wenfr 
may so name it — has estalflishcd itself leaves, and ^tein will thcyi her left ih 
as a fashionable amusemei^, an4 n #iitlino, hut with flat surfaces. Our 
useful evening employment, for both .next business is to round the stem, to 
Radies and gentlemen. * hollow out the undulations of tho leaves 

*The Gouge, Chisel, Mal^^t, ^ with a large goifge, su^as to give them 
are the chief implements used in wou(9 the exact form they appear to have on 
caving ; but a Jiroperly fuiTiishpd tool- a shaded design, and to carve^ho petals 
box ought to* include ci rasp, file, of the flowers. To give distinctness 
and gi nanding-punch, as well at the and strength we then cut out tho wood 
necessary stock of gougca and cljisels, round tho edges of the pattern w'ith tho 
ftmountin^ in number to from^oile to sharp V chisel, oand paper may now 
two dozen. Th^ use of the variouy be applied to Tiho patteni d discrctionj 
tools must be 1^'mcd by pnactice ;^ut and the ground made uniform in tone 
of course, even at tho beginning, tho and texture 4)y stamping wilh the 
amateur will understand "that tl^o iarge grounding puTJth. ^ ^ 

gouge w'ith the rounded corners istto Bold Cauvino, or carving in high 
be u^ed for blocking out;” the V relief— that is, wl#.v tho object ptojo/ts 
fimel,* so n^ed froyi tho shape ^boldly from the block, — is moie diffi- 
of its sharp-pointed It^de, ii^used for cult. Suppose, merely for example, • 
f utting deep, narrow l^es ; the file for that we had to carv'O in wood a copy of 
finishing, and the grounding punch for one of Landseer’s lions conchant on its 
* stampk^ tlu) roughened uackground pedestal in Tcafalgar Square. This is 
when Ine ^'arving is finished. ^ a simple subject, but ^ that account 

The Practice OF WooD-CtnviNG# — it will serve all tlio better *us ^n 
The drawing ayd cutting out go together illustration of tho different processes^ of 
•thiough every stage of iho procesa;^ “bold** carving. Our firat necessity 
iadc€d,*thc cai^cr may be said te draw will be to procure a prcpaitd^ block of 
• • • 
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walnut or bther Buit\ble woo^, of (sa^) 
*gight incbca in length, sist iftichus in< 
breadth, ond four and a, half inches in 
depth. W e shafl require two designs ; 
one of which <givea a plan^’/of the 
subject, or the apporr^qce it would 
present when looke^ at fmn above : the 
other presents a sid^ view. OnVhe top 
of the 0iocVi|^o draw or paste on the 
“ plan,” and on^ho sides of thb block 
wo- draw ^orizolrud dines to mark the 
lino of the^op of tho'pisdcstd, and the 
lino of its base. Wc then, beginnii^^ 
at the top, block out t:ho design, using 
the mallet in the right hand, and ap- 
plying the suitable gouge with our 
left. The “plan” on the top will 
keep us from cutting in on the figure, 
and the lines round the sides will keep 
I us from cutting down into the pedestah 
and ground. On the side of the block 
we then draw the outline of the figure, *• 
the pedestal, &c., and proceed to clear 
away tilt* useless wood. The wmrk is 
now blocked out, aiKl, laying down oui? 
•psaallft and taking the handle of the 
gouge «or chisel in our right, and 
guiding and steadying its blade ^y-ith 
the lingers of our left, w'O proceed to 
the dtJtLiils, cutting out the various fea- 
tures, and compleiing<d;h 0 w'ork. Work 
of this kind is perhaps best done fre^ra 
a Miod<;l. (See Modelling, page 279.) 

Caro should be taken never to ^.ut 
cxw'tly with the grain, else the carver 
will be liable to split the wood. The 
necessary tools for w'^od-carving may be 
obtained from the rogidur tool-makers, 
and at fancy shops. At the latter also 
dcsi^hs may ho obtained. 

Domestic Dog. — 
“More docile than man,” says tlio 
eloquent Button, ‘ianore obedient tjian 
any other animal, he -is not only in- 
structed in a short time, but he ,also 
conforms to the dispositions and man- 
ners of those who command him. He 
takes his tone from thq, house he in- 
habits ; like other domestics, he is dis- 
^inflfl amon^ l^e great, and churlish 
onioiy: clowns. He knows a beggar 
by his clothing, by his voice, or his 
gesture^ificP forbids his approach. At* 
night, wKen thb protection of the house 


is committed to him/ho seem^ pi Qud# 
of hivihargo ; he coiftinues aiwatchfdl 
senti&l; ho goes his<* rounds, scpntj 
straweifrkt a^distancti, and gSos .hem 
warning ef hi? \ eing on t/ut}^. If thSy- 
attempt to Break ih tfpon his'Vjrritories, 
he bc^mes more fie^t*^. Hies at them, ^ 
threatens, fights, or cither conquers * 
a^ne, or alarms ^ose who have an 
interest in coming^ to I is assistarpo; 
and when he has conquered he quietly / 
reposes upon his spofl, and absiai&s 
from Ausing his vi/;tory, givhig*thus 
a 143son at once of cou&ge, modoratiofi, 
and fidelity.” ^ ^ 

The&e'- are eloquent words. ^ but* not 
more eloquent tnan the subject most 
justly merits. We shall now present 
onr readers w'ith a fcwlfotices of those 
^dbgs wliicli prmcip*illy come under the 
description of domestic dogs, omitting 
those which are sportiits dogs; strictly 
so called. • 

The NEWFoffiNDLAND Dog, — This 
dog is.rcmarkablo for tbo symmetry of 
b^s form, as well as for his ac uteness. 
There arc two distinct breeds *df this 
species— one large and the other small. 
Tno larger variety measurejT'flymi the 
tip of the nese to the point of the tail 
about six feet and a half. -His feet 
'j /w'^bbed, and as a water-dog he has no 
equal, being capable of swimming and 
lloalin^ for hours ^<lth(mt suilVi*.ig 
fioin the long immersion. Hq^nosscsses 
extraordinai’*’^ sagacity, which has been 
repefit.dly displayed in saving persor.3 
in danger of drownin^j. Of liis extra- 
'orftinary slviH in this “’espect very many ' 
striking evidences aS) oa record, ail 
attesting the •great value of the animal. 
Ife infikes an excellent watch-dog. 

The Old English Mastiff. — This 
dog is a native of Erfand, butts' ]'y . 
no means so gt^nerally' hiet with as tlie 
dog aboTo reMred to. He is remari - 
able for his gi^t courage and powder. 
His height is generaHy about ^wenty- 
nine tc' thirty-ono inches. tfJid when 
well broke and of fine temper — an ' 
indispenSable quality in an animal of 
such great <))hy8ical stftjngth — he is an 
invaluable dog for a keeper, and more 
to be trusted than the Newfoundland. 
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te^iws arc* like iJicir 


[■ii Bfjkise of is very aciite, and 
le is capable < - - . 


ischarging tli8y}uties*j 
K)f « woich-dog |/itlL ad^pir^jjis 'fidelity 
qiyrvi^anqp. . 

The 'jfTATCH-po^.^-?^ gffeat many 
varieties of tlia dog possess the ^stinct 
by wliich they are led|::o wafih and 
protect the. property of their masters, 
but in those propovly Palled watch- dggs 
this faculty IS most highly developed. 
Th'kdog noir referred to has not the 
Tong floAving hair of the Pollie or shep- 
jmrd's*dog, but ^ nearly smoofii. lie 
IS a trusty and faitl^J'ul servant,* and 
has great s{|gacity, and watches with 
great a«iduit^his piaster s 8aUle, and 
is invaluable as a guard to the house- 
hold during the night. 

The English 'fEiiiUEit is one of ^lie 
oldest breeds of Aga in tliis CQuntrjP# 
He is elegant and graceful in figure, 
and poPscsses^ merry and active tern-* 
pcraincnt, and his cogipanionablo qua- 
lities make him a favourite both in the 
house and out of doors. Keiit in tho ^ 
houi^^t night, his acuteness and A^g^ 
lance are suth that he J!ever fails 
discovci^the approach of ap intruder 
upon Ine premises, and gives timely J 
^^nd certain notice. * " 

The sAe Teuuiek is^o well kjowip 
as to require little description, bui the 
juiriotics of tips dpg are inmynovabli*. 
Tliese dogs are all remai4iable for rough 
and sljfggy coats ; according, however, 
to Boracf of the best autlmrities ii^ Skye, 
*the purSst breeds have wiry^afi* and 
a very short tail*^ which latter appendage 
is understood^! he elongated by A-oss- 
ing with lcssj[)urc meiiihers of the tribe. 
Some of these terrinra *ai e reyuykablo 
for tho great length of tho body as 
ggi^pared av jtU its height ; sometimes 
*TRe lAiimal y^hrec agd a half timt'S, 
longer than ic is higl^ Th| profusion 
•of hair with which ^so dogs arc some- 
times invested is one of their most 
remarkable features, the cW being so 
developed in some instance! that the 
ears, legs, and tail ail fong one thick 
mass, and tb^nimal has rtie a;ppcarance 
of an anigiated door-mat, iiothing beiim 
«vi^te but tho point of a bla^ nose 
and a, pair of •bright dai^ eyes. All 
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Englishf cousins, excollont dogs fel* 
vermin, althq#igh some of them possess 
grcutii^ virtues i^ tliat respect tiian 
others# The}*aro frcifuently exc ellent 
household dpgs^iid extremely A'igilant, 
and ara gcnerglly^iosscsscd of a gentle 
a#a l^iug tempdjgmeiit. 

Tjij Kino CirAULES.-^'hJS is a A^ery 
pi-ctty dog. Tho bcst^csci-mtion ouglit 
to have a silkVjj^jiVjCt of siraight •and 
abuHdauf liai^'faiid of a ^ch colour — 
J^lack and tan, — and entirely free from 
wlijto; the clujCks and iniiei»margiii of 
tho ear and the lips •ought to be tan, ' 
and over each eye should be a spot of 
tho same colour, tlidRo patches being 
always an important feature in tho 
au*aal. Jn the time of (Iharlos II., 
from w'hom the dog has his name, the 
most popular colour avms liver ami 
Avhite ; hut tho^lack and tan has noAV 
superseded it, and is considered tho 
speciality of tho breed. • 

The llLENiiKift Spaniel derives bis 
name from the scat of the ilukegj^ 

I Marlborougli, Avheio ho Avas onginaMy 
l^cjirefully bred. Tlio reaf origin of tliis 
dog seems to be doubtful; but it is 
stated to have been a favourite so fur 
J)ack as tho tiffie of Jlenry VII T., and 
that the little “doggo” Avhicli (iueen 
Marv of Scotlimd had Avith her oi» the 
fcatfold was of this breed. *!l’ho colour 
of the pure-bred Jllonhcims is red and 
Avhite, and the red should he of a rich 
yellow or goldeif hue, and Avell deiined. 
\Vhen AvoU-irrcd, it is of a lively tem- 
perament; and all hough more ci^ricious 
than tho Kiiu^ Ohailcs, it is sirni to be 
capable of gfeat nttachiaiPjjt. 
favourite drawing-room dog. 

• Tub MALTEsmhloo resembles a Skye 
tenier of diminutive size, but its coat 
isb silky and pure Avhite. It is a very 
animated little animal, and avcII adapted 
to the drawing-room. 

Toy Do(iB. — 'I’ho principal of these 
are the toy toirier, tlio Italian grey- 
hound, the lion do^, the smafl pog^dle, 
and the pug, all of Avhich tyo mere 
pets, having merely a fictitious value, 
and only suitable ns cofhxn^ons for the 
fair occupants of the draAving-room. 
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Management of ^ Dogs. — All dogs 
iire capable of education, a^tfiouph it 
& ceitain that great difFerence?in intel- 
ligence is known to su'Osist between 
individuals eveji oft tbo^ same fff^ecies. 
There are stupid dogs an^ clevdi dogs, 
as there are clever twp it stupid members 
of the human famil>^ Clover or.'^tupid, 
bowever^ogf} kept fu a dwelling-house 
ought to bo .aught good manners; to 
bo , silent, -^nd eJie down when so 
ordered; to refrain rTaom leaping on 
the knees of strangers ; and not to sit 
M'atching and staring at meals, as if 
coveting tlie food paiiaHen of by l^ieir 
master and mistress. 'J'o make them 
behave well, thi^ must be taught when 
young; and one of the best modes of 
doing this is to lot them bo certain of 
being punished if disooedient, and^re- 
'warded when dutiful. A clevt*r dog 
will soon bo able to comprehend and 
act upon a look, a sigil, or a >vord. 

The IJeeding of Dogs. — The dog 
*3 naturally carnivorous, but when 
domesticated he docs not refuse fari- 
n|fceouS food, especially if early accus- 
tomed to it- Those Mdic keep dogs 
ought not to leave their feeding to the* 
scraps they may (diance to obtain at 
the breakfast or diim^vr table; more- 
over, irregular supplies are injiiriou.3 
to the animal's health. The dog ought 
to have h's regular meals, and his focyl 
should he chielly flesh of some kind, 
boiled and cold ; when given raw, it is 
apt to produce some lirrocity of temper, 
and to cause him to have an offensive 
smell. If po.ssib]c, the dog should be 
itiduce^I to cat a little farinaceous food 
meat. Liver is not 
pro])er fooir'for a dog, unless occa- 
sionally, as it acts as an aperient ; but 
any ordinary pieces of meat or tripe 
will suit very well. Few things are 
more wdiolcsome for a dog kept in the 
house than the meat biscuits lately in- 
troduced, The dog ought to btf- fed only 
once a day if he gets as mhch as bo re- 
quires, ^and thin pllowanco should be 
ivoii in the morning or forenoon ; hut as 
0 requires to drink frequently through- 
out the dayj^,f£y;o must bo taken to give 
him pi nt‘)-of pi>r<» water. 




Health op the Doo. — To ni.aintain 
, a dog in vigorous hoaLh ho xn^sl li:av3 
abun^i^t exercise in tb 3 open air, and 
ho kej/u o^^in. ^ Washi^'g him k*)eps;3iim 
in health, .frees him from*' irritation jf 
tho skin, a:id" de* Ir ys flea?. Every 
house-dog or lap-drgf oiiglil to be 
washed once^^a week with soap and 
water, and dcliqate dogs ought after- 
wards to be combed' and ^brushed, and 
dried with a hard cloth. AVashing’ i.s 
absolutely ipdispensabje — iidejicnd • 
ently the consideration of IvjaUh — 
whoi*-e the dog has a coat of hail , 
as the Scotc?h terriers have; ho is ^pc 
to contrai-t an offensive pjnell, the causes 
of which, for the c'dinal’s ow'ri‘sake, as 
well as his owner’s, ought to be at once 
removed. 

j Di.seases of Doc;. — The dog is sub- 
^'jeet td'many diseases. Fever of a simple 
character, influenza, thp distemper — 
■whi(;h is typhus fever, — rheumatic 
fever, bronchitii:, asthma, dropsy, are 
only a few of the ailments to which 
he i^ liable. In all such ca':es the 
kdvice and •'.id of a person of si. ill in 
the treatment of canine maladies should 
bo ttt onro obtained. Theso/»:naladies 
and their treatment constitute a subject 
of great intricacy, as theii^ is a very 
•-grc'-’t differei.ee between man and tho 
dbg in the mo<le in wdiich medicines 
act. Aloes and ihub.'irb, w'hich 
know to bo i^urgativcs, aie not fo to 
the (Tog. Common salt in aimai ently 
small fJpGCs fPets so powcrfujjy as ai.» 
emetic as to be dangerous, and in large 
doses it is a poison; minute doses of 
mercury are^ quickly followed by sal i ca- 
tion, which in the human patient it 
ofteiF- takes considerable time to pro- 
dubo ; tho sccalc corniitum^ so powerful 
in its specific action in Jd.e human 
ject, produces hi the d5J^,no effect but 
that of oniitixg. These show howc 
necessary it is that skill and know- 
ledge snovld bo poss-^ssed by those 
w’ho attcnipt tho treatment of' canine 
disorders.* Humanity and benevolence 
alotio suggest that these faithful crea- 
tures, so der3ndent upo.i us, and who 
I Idubtless owe many of ;hoii* njalf^fies 
to doihestication, ou^ht never to be 
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sufcioctSd ro harsh and cruel 4reat- course vary accorefing to the 8izetf)f the 
• yegt €ff the igniJant. puppy » it n/y be laid* down that, 

MAN^ftSEMEKil OF pET DooS^grrWe * for eacli pound the puppy weighs, »h 
•abi^gcsthe following /rojj^/'Stono- ounce of solid food will be sufficient. 
l|fngo,"^ne«of tne highest autlrarities Fron^he time of weaning up to the 
on dogs:j-“ We^wUr Ainpfte that a tenth wck it Should bfe fed four times 
puppy six we<^s old, and of ^ breed a day ; thei^ #ipe to four months, throe 
not exceeding iS lb. w|ight, js pre- tin^s l and aftcr^rds twice until full 
eented to one of our readers ; what gv)wi{ when a single feed will, in our 
'is to be done ? FiiBt,1et it be provi()^d opinic^, conduce to its ^altl, though 
wsili a warnt basket lined with some many prefer going on^itli the morning 
^^’ooUen inat(S-ial, which must be kept and evening sunnily.'* ^ 
scrupulously cfean. It •must .not be When^he p-lippy is full crown, meat, 
permitted to lie»upon a stont floor, Jread, and vegetables (eitner potatoes, 
which is a fertile source of disAse; car 5 pls,cabbagt**r^uliflower,d!' parsnips) 
bare wood i» better 3mn carpet, and in equal pi oportions^\vll form the proper 
oilcloth •superior t^ either. * In the diet, care being takento avoid bread made 
M'inter season the apartment should with much alum in it.^ Dog biscuits, if 
have a fire, hut it is not desirable that sound, answer well for pet dogs; but the 
the puppy should Im baskinc close to|it. qumtity required is so small that in most 
Even in cold a gleam of Bunshin® doe^e* houses the scraps of the bread-basket are 
young creatures good, and the puppy quite sufficient. Bones should be sup- 
should tie allcjjlred to obtain it through * plied daily, for \\rfthout them not only are 
a window in the winter, or without the teeth liable to become covered with 
that protection in the summer. It Mill tartar, but the digestion is*impaired 
take exercise enough in playing Muth a ^for Avant of a Efficient secretion of 
ball worsted until it is^ten w'etk* saliva. If tlio above quality and quest* 
old; after that time a daily run in the lily of food^and exeieiso pro given, tn 
garden poddock M ill bo qf scriiice, ^^mbination with the protection from 
extending to iin hour or an hour and a , cold recommended, the pet puppy M'ill 
Jjalf. After this age, two or three holirs seldom require any medical treatment, 
a day, in periods of an h^ir each,^M'ill^ , Distemi-ku P^^rriES. — Sorue- 
bo of service. • tiim-s, in spite of the most careful 

^^ 001 ) FOR A J’urgY. — Until Jiftcr the management, it will he aljificked^hy 
tenth M'cek, coma’s milk isa almost esseii- distemper; but with this exception 
tial to thie health of the puppy. It should the properly treated pet dog will -pass 
be boilc(f and thickened a# first wijii fine through life without submitting to the 

*vheat fldlir, and after the eigmh week attacks of this disease, which is dire in 
Muth a mixture*^f coarse Mdieat floiy its effects upon the canine race. If care 
and oatmeal. ^The flour# should* ho is taken to keep the boM^els open, no 
gradually increased in quantity, at first medicine Mill* ever bo requirea ; but 
the thickness of cream, addiqg ,mcal sometimes thi* is neglects»l, and 
in quantity sufficienfrto make a spifon recouise must he had either to castor 
up in it, If*thc bowels are re- oii ortho compoiR-i rhubarb pill — tho 
la^ed, the oatmpl shoul(J be diminished, , dose being one drop of the former or 
or if confineo; incrca^d. "Jhis food, half a grain of tho latter to each pound • 
Varied Muth broth raad# from the scraps tho puppy M-cighs. If the oil is stirred 
of the table, an^ thickened j^n the same up Avith iomo milk tho puppy will talto 
M'ay, W|^ll suffice up to the tenth or it readily enough, but care should he 
tM'elfth w%Bk, after which a liitle meat, taken that tho quality is good. The 
Avilh bread, potatoes, and s^mo gr«en compound rhubarb ^IT may bl gizen 
vegetables, rotjr bo mixed together and by opening the mouth with t;]ie Toft 
gradually introduced as *the regular^ hand, dropping in the pill, and pushing 
food? The qifanlity per day Alrill of it down t'le throat ns Ijaf finger 

• • • 
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will rcacli. If the ’ivcr is iljt acting, 
half graiivto a grain of blue pill may 
l)e added to either dose, and ic'aeated if 
n'ccossary every day or every o^ter day 
till the desired ei^ict is pthduccd. 

Respiratprsi — 1-ho apparatus 
so called is intended for the use^'clf per- 
sons subject to delioacy ‘hf the bron- 
chial tubes, and the t.onSfcquent irrita- 
tion too freqv.ently cS>ased either By the 
sudden vicis^vudes of temperature to 
which this ^limalcds liable, or by sud- 
denly passing out of'V chamber arti- 
ficially hoatad into the ojen air. The 
mode in which the apparatus works it' 
suificiently scientific 'Lo ‘Vender it vx- 
tr**mcly probable (nat it may be a highly 
beneficial invention. The principle is 
easily understood- The person using 
the res])irator places it over his mouth, 
or over both nose and mouth, find 
breathes throiigli it in the ordinary 
manner. In the act of exhaling, the 
warm air from the liin^s parts with its 
caloric t(v tho metal tissues through 
which it passes, and tho cold air which 
is immediately afterwards inhaled, has 
imparted to it a considerable portion of 
the caloric which the met$^llic pait of 
the apparatus had just rcctnved. By 
this means any sudden access of very 
cold air is prevented, nnd tho conse- 
quent irritation od which the cough is 
the symptom and indication. All medi- 
cal men agree in the importance 
checking a cough when it is i)ossibleto 
do s6 without danger, for it is well 
known that a cough tvhicli originates 
merely in irritation of tho delicate mem- 
branes of tho bronchim, frequently ag- 
gravate^, and increases the irritatiou, 
qn^^the cause and elFectJ’bocome veci- 
procai. ' ■' 

Am, A Tonic ^ — It is proper to 
remember that cold air is itself a tonifc, 
and that to breathe continually through 
a respirator would deprive the person ^o 
breathing of llie invigorating effects of 
breathing a cool atmosphere. ‘•Wo ap- 
prehend no wise and exporienced medi- 
cal advi^r would therefore counsel his 
patient permanently to use tho respira- 
tor, but«t)nly in such inslam-os as shall 
prevent tho irrf'ijaling clVect of sudden 


chan^.s, cone of the mos^'fn^qveidi causes 
of pulmonary diseases ^ this country, 
•and which arc of co|fj,parativgl 3 l^ ilix 
occuif^ce in those cUinatcs whore 
8uddeij^ck"^ge3 of ntnsiospheriqjterype- 
raturc rarqly take place, f 

The Walnut. /-This £s one of 
the moct ornamental of ^park trees, and 
not onKy so, bt\t it is variously useful. 
It is a native of J^ersia and the south 
sieft of the Caucasifd, an^ was intro- 
duced to this country from France in 
the sixteenth gentury, ard at that rime 
called C-aul nut. In its unripn Si/ate 
the fpul’ of tho walnut ib much used foi 
pickling. Wher. ripe it forms a plea- 
sant constituent of th(^ after dinner 
dessert. In Franc, and Savey tho oil 
is expressed from the kernel, and is 
much used by painters, supplying the 
jda?f;e of almrnd oil. _In Spain the cooks 
itrew fhe gratings of old and bard nuts, 
these being first peeled, qyer Ihqir tarts 
"and other meats. Wdnut leaves, 
strewed on tho j:y.*oiind, annoy woniis, 
those pests of the lawn and croquet- 
ground,' and if macerated in, warm 
water, they .yield a liquor which, if 
pdured on the ground, descroys worms. 

AVa.lnu'?s as Medicine. — 3ki medi- 
’ cine tho unripe fruit is used for the 
same purpose. “The mor^ walnut: 
''no jats,” St ys Fliny, “ with more 
ease will he drive worms out of his 
stomach.” Its wood, iiiK onscquence l ' 
its beautiful granulation, is of much 
comm^brcial value for cabinej^ work. 
The vr.rj;^tie8 of the walnut iqost com- 
monly cultivated for tlm fruit are the 
“early round oval,” .“‘double large 
French,” the “tender ..helled,” and 
the “thick shelled.” The “liighflier 
of Thdfml,” however, is said to bp the 
hes? variety known. , 

Pkopagation or Tifj. Walituv.** 
The most comm modo\„ to propagate 
from the .'.ut oilseed. It is also pro- 
pagated by a species of grafting called 
“ marchiiig,i” by budding, and by gi’aft- 
ing by tbs “opproach” methol. In 
any common fertile soil the walnut wiU. 
succeed, hut it thiives beat in a good 
depth of loapif mixed yith sand yr 
;;Ttivel. Those who iiitpud planJiiig 
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walnuts ^hq^]||.;|rocure plants voin tho ^YMFAxItRTic In^s. — T ake an ounce 

nursery, cither tkarched or budded; and and a half of zaffraj which i^ the ^csi* 
iia tM Advanced i stage of growth as ^duum le|b»after me sulphur, arsenic,, 
is Goinpatible \t«ta their safe roSWral. and othef volatile substances are cx^ 
Plai]^ f^m eight to twely^rea^ old pclled from cobalt by galcination, — put 
;ut>' be safoiy reraoT^d^ if ^properly it into^ glass y^ess#! with a long nnd 
prepared ^y preAtoiis tratsplantation. narrov/^ck, and pour over it an ounce 
Plants fob fruity should be Ranted measure of stAi^^itrous acid diluted 
► twenty feet distant froml each^ther. witbhw timesdts Itilk of water. Iteep 
The usual period at v^ich they com-' it #n a warm plaot for t^ qt twelve 
nicnco' bearing is tightecn or twenl^ hours, ..and then decant/the clearest 
yeai’s. The unit is produced on the portion of tho liquid ^ Hcying done 
estreViltics of fbp previous year's shoots; this, poui^about^jTs much more of the 

it ripen# in September and 0 dober, diluted acid oii what remains, which 
asd should bo ^^hered so as no^ to must be kept formas long as before, and 
injure the tree. • llien* decanted •and mixed with what 

,0est Inrtk^. — Black 5nk. — A was obtained by the* first operation. 
;sicthod & making this has been recom- All this being done, jjissolve in the 
’mended whicli is worthy of notice, liquid two ounces of conimon salt, and 
Put into a stoneware jar, containing the ink is ready for use. Write witli a 
a gallon of water, '^tliree-fcyirths of^^ clcaft quill pen dn white paper, and as 
pound of bruised nutgalls, and then, *long as tho writing is exposed to tho 
twGrity-(pur hours after, add six ounces ^ordinary temperature of the air it is 
of copperas, siv ounces of gum arabic, *invi8iblo. Wheff tho paper is heated 
and (our or five drops qti creosote. The at the fire or in a hot sun the el^aracters 
vessel is*to bo closed and left for two ^vill appear, but tjioy will become in- 
or ihre^weeks, but shaken evefy two visible again when the paper cools, 
days. eThe contents are t^j(g\ allowed* Diluted Sulphuiuc Acnr mixed* 
to settle, andithe clear liquor will hd with a goo^many times .its bulk ot 
fit for uscp of a deep black. • • Hsfter, will likewise form a species 

India Ink fok OnnixAgY WniTixp. of sympathetic ink. AVrite wuth a 
r India inl^s composed of carbon, and clean quill pennon white paper with 
wilLkeep for any len^ oi time with-^* > this solution, and thoi letters are cn- 
out undergoing chan^^ although dis- tircly invisible, and will remain so fur 
sqjprod in watc^ JSeHcr great heat aqv length of time ; but if thcB])aper*bo 
nor extreme cold af&®Tt. All that held to the fire tho words and letters 
is requisite is to kim lne liquid fVom become of a tine black. In this cksc, 
^uporatiq^ — so thSt is p^a^le, however, they d% not disappear, but 

— and to protec^ it from dust. Tlie remain as if wiitten w'ith the ordinary 
solution makes hi excellent ink, >gid« black ink. 

is of a fine blaA. Sixpenrfyworth of Balsam for the H^r. — 
Chinese ink 'vill furnish half a pint Tho following^ recipe is said to bo ^ 
of ink, being solnblo in that quantity highly worthy of attentioiff — Siilplialc 
of w ater. This iqk,* in colour add of quinine, half a dracjiin ; acetic acid, 
^).vaWlj[,ty, is s^f^ to exceed all others, ond drachm ; whitb wax, one oniicc ; 

Scarlet — Digest with one «dinond oil, three ounces ; otto of rose- 
qunce of liquor ammoViao 09 e ounce niai% half a drachm. Put the quinine * 
or garauciin, add a pintAof cold distilled into a cup and add the acid, Stirling 
•W'ater, and triturgte in a mor|ar ; filter, them togfther with a silver spoon ; 
and didg#lve in the solution half an then add the*w'ax and tho rosemary ; 
ounce of gliin ai'abic ; or dissolve in put tho cup into boilini^ water till the 
three ounces ofiliquor ammoniiB twenty wax is melted, and tiien add tiie c^. 
grains of pure cmrniine, addyig eighteen While the mixture cools l*ecp stirring 
grafi^ of powd(#'Gd gum. * j » it occasionally. 
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T/Dilet Vinegar. — ^fealf a pint 
of Bordeaifx, or of t\e best white wine 
'vinegar ; half a pint of pfte rum ; * 
essence of bergamot, vosemliry, and 
maijoram, a dilichm each; ai^d 
pint of rose or elder-flo^^er wat/j^.‘ Mix 
the perfumes with the., apjrit, then add 
the vinegar, and la^ly, ^he rose water. 
If not perfectly Bright it Aayfjbe 
strained Lhrt^’^h blotting-paper.^ 

N eedles.T-It appears thatheedles 
8iu:h as vfe at pR^scnt use, and which 
were originally called .TpaniaJi needles, 
were introduced into this country in t^e 
reign of*^ Queen EU/jjbeth. Every 
sewing needle paases through the hands 
of 120 different operatives before it is 
complete ; and V. ere it not for this di- 
vision of labour, the price of these use- 
ful articles would not ot|ly bo inmiei^jsely 
gi*eatcr than it is, but they W'oiild be* 
beyond the reach of ordinary people, 
and their manufuctug^e would ueccs- ‘ 
sarily be extremely limited. 

IseW Needle Threader. — 
This is a new and n.ost ingenious in-^ 
«.':trumei74;, enabling those whose sight is 
(bfectivs easily to thread a needle. It 
is an excellent contrivanc6‘for the ppr^ 
pose, and can easily be obtained at 
very moderate cost. 

The Chapiel6on Top.— A 
very amusing toy so called has lately 
beu-'i prodiieed, and has become very 
popular, Both from its simplicity and t^ae 
optical effects it produces Avhile spin- 
ning. It is an amusing plaything for 
the nursery, as well ‘as a scientific toy, 
and can be had at any tdy-shop. 

To remove Smoke Stains 
frorfi Marble. —riTake a lar^o 

'I p of Sp^mish whiting, soak it m 

water, not more than enough to moisten 
it, and put into water a piece, of 
washing soda ; put some of this whiting^ 
^ on a flannel, and rub the marble re- 
peatedly, leaving the whiting on for 
some hours. Wash it all off ,yith soap 
and w'ater, dry welh and polish with a 
soft duster. 

PatatoVs. — A lA Maitre 
D* Hotel.— Boil the potatoes and let 
them Dcoome cold. Then cut them 
into rathe;* slices. Put a lump of 


fresl^biftter into a stew^if, acd add a 
teaspoonful of flour. . "When tl^e flour ' 
has^^led a little in fne buttes*, add by 
degrees a cupful of bS^oth. ^BoiLupt 
and ^ut'"in the potatoes, witl^chi^pcd 
parsley, ^peppaf, and saa. . Let tlie* 
potatoes stew a feV &mutes,^ilhen take 
them Jyom the fire, aSifl when quite off 
the boil add the yolk of an egg beo/,en ’ 
up with a little >dmgn juice and a table- 
spoonful of cold water, r- 

Frteu Potatoes. — The best vrpy is 
to half boil the potatoe/, then cut {nofn 
up int4 slices, and figr them in* butter. 
WHmtho potatoes are ‘brown, drain oif 
tbe fat, strew & little s^Jt over tl^em, 
and let them he f aterf w'hile /hey are 
hot and crisp. Potatoes may be fried 
without being parboiled, and even when 
bailed and become cold. 

/ M^siiEEf ’ PoTATC.'fes. — Potatoes for 
mashing should be as nicely boiled as 
if they were intended tc'he eatl^n w'ith- 
out further prcparatioVi ; only they 
should be dressed a littie more,* though 
care should be taken not to let the 
^WAter get into them. The farLiaceous 
part should® be poundc^ up, with a 
smy^ll quantity of the freshest butter, 
the yolk^of an egg well heatfen, and a 
little pepper 'and salt ; add, if possible, 
a little creep, and put Che maslfen 
' pobitocs into the oven to brown them. 
Mashed potatoes are also very nine/f 
made up int(\ round haJh, covered wVth 
volk. of egg, and fried a lighf brown. 
They might <jvith great advantage be 
mixed ^./ith some cold fish finsly shred, 
and a little chopped paisley. In many 
ian.ilies t^p dold reiiiaina of fish are 
often thrown away, which would answer 
this ^puiposo 'extremely ^'cll, and form 
a .very’ savoury , dish. Garnish writh 
fried parsley. ^ 

Sweet 1*otato BIS'iLS. — B eif 
potatoes, then* carefully mash them. 
Boil a ptht of*milk with some lemor. 
peel, a little sugar, and salt. When 
the milk lA>ils add the potatoes, so as to * 
form a t:>lerably thick mash/ When 
cold mate it into balls; cover them 
with bread crumbs and^ yolk of egg. 
^ry of a niefj brown cofour, and se,'’ve* 
^Vith qugar strewed oveiMhcm. . r , 



Hail^ ^afreveAd/ for ev^r ^(florious Moh%! 


Christmas. 

• THltWAlTS. ^ 

Dreams, .mazy* dreams ! ^ yet thlaSgli 
liy iraywarcrdreamiag • 

* old Areet imilges half veiled 

appeat; • • • 

^Love, Life, andveath, in aomc^mya- 
%teiious seeming, * 

* Gho^t-like, yet ^lifelike, now ore 

« hovering fiear. ^ 

' But m my Ttsprld of visions floating, 

* Jying* • • 

Weird minstrelj witch the flights 

* with elfin strain ; # 

And, with JEojian breath o’er my heart 

Their music heraldS ** Christmas come 
again.’* 

Christmas Moni|^. • 

Morn, happy mom; the touch df in- 
fant kisse^ 

The grasp os friendly hands the day 
records ; a 

The glance that speaks a whole round 
WQild of blisses — * 

A tinderer greeting thai^tho tond<Ar-« 
est words • 

And chaitoning all our simple hdine 
rejoicings • 

• 'Hornes a« sweet influence from this 

hallowed mom, • 

As when on Judah’s dusky plains the” 

^ Voicings # • • 

Of angels sang, “ To hs a Child is 
borlj!” 

• • The Chimes. 


■fe 
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• N 

Slow grows thcpday— 'the Grange its 
snowy co'^ 1 ^ * • • * 

Baises agai^t the ever-brightening 

Scarce seen, the rooks arou&d* the 
belfry how, • 

While loud^d cheerily, and blithe 
and highf • * 

The conscious bells rijfg out^n joyous 
chiming 

’ A message pt^ood-will So all Man- 


Clanging tike some old Ti^n port’s 
rhyming,* 

» lAnd flinging resonant music on t^e 

« •wind.* • I * 


Ihristmas Nioh^ • 
•Yet swe^er, softer music vhon the. 
eveif •* 

Shuts out idle dar!^ and bevies of 


Show nl again the hi^es of summer’s 
heaven-*-^ • ^ 

Rsstein thoif chaoks, and sunlight in 
• their curls. # ^ ^ 

The Druid mistletoe rites im- 
poses; , • 

The dance got^ weaving through the 
glittering Aall, • 

Tfco jolly host his freohent toast pro- 
poses, • • • 

“A Merry Christlhas to you one 
and all.” D. MijitEAY Smith. 

The Month of December. 

, ** 'W^KN icicles lume by the wall. 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail. 
And Tom boars logs into the hall. 

And milk com|r> frozen liome in pail; 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring o^, 

- To* who, 

• Tu-whit, To-wholf a men ^ 

While greasy Joan doth keel tl^ 

Love’s Labo* 


Ty note, 
i keel th^ pot.* 
our Lost.’ 


^ Gloomy* winter” reijjns supreme 

^over the outer world in the month of 
‘December. The days are short, dark, 
and cold, the eaAh looks bare and deso- 
late ; the woods are siTent, and the sky 
is usually of a dull leaden hue; ^hut 
t(^ards the end of the mohth often 
come heavy falls of snow, and bright 
frosty days, as if to cheer us up for the 
joyful Christmas-^ide. Tho holly ber- 
ries grow scariet with the clear frost, 
and the few Christmas flowers are more 
precious than^he bright roses vf sum- 
mer. The Cliri etmas rose, black • 
bore, though an old-fashioncd flower, 
hs^s considerably beauty; and the 
I almost fabulous Glastonbury thorn still 
'*haygs out its snowy clusters about this, 
time. 

December is the month for indoor 
pleasures, families, tho members of 
which are scattered over the busy world, 
endeavour to meet togalher and calebrate 
Christmas in the paternal home. The 
frozen ponds are the delight tho 
schoolboy, now home for *^ 00 holidaysi 

L • ^ 
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Herii Christmas ! let us boldly greet mm. 


while the girls fijid e^jual enjoyment in 
'■f^reparing for and arranp;ing%l e Christ- < 
Tiias-tree, that pretty G^ermaa custom 
having now becOiue almost uniyersal in 
En gliind. The eldef brothers ana sisters 
of Iho family find abnyd^nt exeibise for 
their taste and inditslry, m decorating 
the parish church ^ with wreatJts^and 
mottoes, with Evergreens, fiowers, 
niid berries, old English custom of 
th« •"‘Munfmers*' going about at Christ- 
mhs has almost disa^^^ared; only in 
rural distribts are Christmas carols to 
be heard^ M'hile in th 2 metropolis tie 
‘‘Waits” -are u^ally represented ‘by a 
wretched imitation of a German band, 
playing tlie lat^^st polkas and nigger 
melodies. 

The ancient Christmas ceremony of 
the burning of the yule log on the'ilth 
of December, although now nearly 
fallen into disuse, stiji lingers in many, 
parts of the country. The placing of 
the large block on the hearth was ob- 
served with great ceremony; and sc 
.Ji(iUowed was the log hold, that the 
nnconsumed portion was carefully laid 
by, to be used at the next anniversary. 

December was styled “Winter mol 
nath,” or winter month, by the Saxons; 
whilst they were pagrns. After their 
conversion to Christianity, they chang\;d 
it to “ Ueligh monath,” or holy month, 
from the anniversary of the birtli of t;/io 
Savjour, which occurs in it. The Ger- 
mans still designate it as Christmonat. 
The shortest day in the year is the 22nd 
of December. This is er'Ued the winter 
solstice, in contradistinction to the 
summe** solstice, which ^happens on the 
of June, the long;est day of the 

year. 

Cookes Calendar for 
December.— m Seaso>. — 
Cod, turbot, brill, dory, eels, gurnard,* 
haddock, halibut, hake, skato, smelts, 
sole, whiting, plaice, ling, herrings, 
sprats, sturgeon, crabs, lobsters, shrimps, 
tench, carp, perch, pike. 

Me;^t in Sv vpon. — Beef, veal, mut- 
tea, house lamb, pork, doe venison, 

Pot/LTRY IN Season. — Capons, 
ohickens, fi^wjs, geese, tuzkaysn ducks, 
g;uinea-f(f!n, pigeons. 


Game in Season. Crouse* Ifiack 
game,partridgc, pheasant, ploypri sCip \ 
wod^ck, wild ducjB:,*'teal, widgeon, 
rabbits, hAjres: j j 

Vbgbt<^ble^ IN SEAsoNf— Beet,Jcr 1 -. 
Salem arti<&okest ^rocoli, 'cabbages, 
celery) carrots, parBn*r,S, potaloes, tur- 
nips, ‘'^rinterii spinach, lettuces, leeks, < 
onions, endive, forced seakale. 

^FnuiT IN SsAsdAr. — >pples, ''pears, 
chestnuts, oranges, nuts, walnuts, 
grapes, dried figs. , 

Gardener’s Calendairfor 
D<^cember. — AK outdoor woik 
must greatly depend on the state of the 
weathcivin this month.* The altera- 
tions begun in '^November® may be 
carried on; the weather is generally 
too unsettled to admit of much plant- 
ting, but Ahe removal of trees and 
shniDs may be proceeded with, if the 
early part of the month be moderately 
dry, and free from froi^. Sow beans, 
peas, and earlv^ potatoes in sheltered 
spots, where they can be protected if a 
sharp frost sets in. Cover seakale and 
rhubarb forcing; earth up Celery; 
xop trees that require trimming, dig up 
anh topolress beds, leaving the etmth 
rough, to expose it to the influence of 
frost, which is most useful, not onlyiir 
I pu?i,'Grizingftho earth, but in destroying 
grubs and insects. Cover the roots of 
wall-fiuit trees with -fitter, also 
roots and stems of vines, as well as aU 
halt-hardy shrubs, fuchsias, As a 
general rule, "all plants in pi^ frames 
or houses should have very little water, 
tpe'rfect protection firom firost and harsh 
winds, anu as muGh*^*.'ir as possible. 
Manures and* composts <^hould he col- 
lected* and well stirred up during this 
month, to promote decomposition and 
prevent heating. Tln»best thirf ^^ o 
form a compost aro^ad scrapings, 
loam, sil 'er sand, cow-dung, leaves (^f 
trees, decayed turf, and the sweepings 
of the poultry-yard, c^hese should oe^ 
all well mixed together, and fi^quently 
turned,.!) expose ^1 puts Uthe action 
of^thOfAtfadosphere, and^. should not be 
used in the garden until thoroughdy 
^ell rotted. The rootg inu the ^re-* 
house diould be fi'oquently exttaftned. 
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peel, and one of rat^a mixed in it. grated nutmeg ; then another layer* of 
Jg the pudding is not ffufficien^y moist, r crumbs and sugar, the^one of currayts^, 
add fresh miUc enough to ma!( e it so, and ccArf on until the ^ould is three- 
and put in a larg«>hcaped^tables]^nful fourth9 fuU{ whisk ter eggs, yolks ^nd 
of dned flour. , These quantit^' will whites together, /idd to them a'gW^s.qf 
make a very large pudding, it may brandy and iu.t^pooj}ful of essence of 
be boiled in a large no^^'lihbn pudding- lemon peel, fill the mopM with ihis, and 
cloth, prepared thu^. — dip the <centre steam the pudi^ing for two hours and a / 
of the cloth «into boiling water, writg half; serve with^arrowioot and brandy 
it out dry, 4^read it on the kitchen sai^ce. ^ t 

table, and ^ilh V knife rub butter all Sponob Pudding. — Br&k, some stale 

over the wet part;*dhen dredge it sponge cakes into a buitered m^uld* 
thickly with flour to prevent the water strew amongst them chips of candied 
getting ii!i, pour the pudding into ib peeU flil the mould x'a^her more tha^ 
tio the cloth so tight that there is no half'fuU, make u good' custard, with a 
possibility of thd water entering, boil glass of b^&i^dy in it, pour it into.the 
from six to eight hours , or the mix- mould, and let it fitana for a« hour ; 
ture may be divided and boiled in steam the pudding for an hour and a 
moulds. half, dissolve some red currant jelly in 

A plum pudding is better if U is ji wery little wam^ water ; when the 
made before it is required for use. In ' pudding is dished pour the jelly over it, 
such a case boil it in a cloth, for five or and serve with arrowroot and^^brandy 
six hours, then take it out and hang it sauce. , 

up in the cloth, and when needed for Lemon Suet Pudding. — Peel the 
table, put it down in boiling water, and rind of a large lemon rather -thickly, 
boil &om two to three hours, according put the rind to boil in water till it is 
tbthesi^e; when boiled enough, stick ^perfectly wjt, pound it in a'^ortar 
it all over wkh sweet almopds, blanched >fith an ounce of white <augar, till re- 
and sliced, put a sprig of holly in th' due 3d tq. a pulp ; put thi§^ into an 
top, pour a spoonful of brandy roundi earthen pan, wkh eight ounces of bread 
tho pudding in the dish, set it on fire, crumbs, eight ounces of fresh beef suet 
and send to table»blazing ; serve brandy ^ mii\ced fine^three ounces of powdeied 
sauce with it. loaf sifgar. Mix all well together, 

1 \. Plain Plum Pudding. — ^Take of with five eggs wq^ w^sked, and Jje 
ordinary pudding raisins, stoned, washed juice of the-lemon; stir in a table- 
currants, chopped suet, and moist sugar, spoonful of flour, and boil for an hour 
each one pound ; put these into a basin in ^well-buttered mould. Or this 
with half a pound of .bread crumbs, pudding may be baked, in t^hich case 
half a pound of flour, two ounces of eight ounces pf washed currants and a 
sliced .candied peel, one dessertspoonful little slicec! peel are ^ improvement. 
Jit mixed spices, and'*six eggs well Serve with wine sauce. ^ 

Beaten ; mi^. well together, and add a on Date Pudding.— T ake 

wineglassful of brandy with a tea- expound of datesf chopped fine and free 
spoonful of essence t)'f lemon peel ; boil from the stones^ a 'poup4 of flouib half 
for four hours. 1 a pound of ^et, aneW) quarter 8^' j 

A CHANCELLon’s PuDDiNG. — Buttcr pouud ojl mo{g]u sugar. Mix all w*eU 
a pudding mould half an inch thick, together, and iqake them into a dough 
stick lar^e raisins, stoned, asdthickly as with milk;, and boil in a basin or cloth 

g ossible in the butter, put in a layer of for three hours, or bake slowly for two 
ne l^ead crun^bs half an inch deep, hours. ^ ^ 

Bt^w a tablespoonful of moist sugar ^An Ei^llbnt Bread and Butter 
over,ethen put a layer of currants, Pudding. — Out thin klices of bread 
washed ai^ dried, strew over them raid butter ^thout crust, spread apricot 
candied ^'el, sliced thin, and a little or ortlnge marmalade oil each slice, lay 
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moist, j^ess it ^nto a well-bj^ttered 
mould, and bo^ for fodr hours at 
least. ipAiiB pudding requires to Jbe 
well b^ed. % . 

I^uces for •Puddings.— • 
WiNi^AVCE. — ^Makeebout a cupful of 
tiiin, smoQtJji pelted butter (melted 
with water ^nd* flour), add a tnblc- 
^%o^ul of mofSt sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of esseifce of leftiOh peel, and 
a little grated nutmej^-^Mix these well 
together with two glassct of sherry, 
andheoi, but do not let it* boil. l%T\e 
hot. • 

^ AuRowRoof Sauce. — Blend a des- 
sertspoonful *of* ariywroot with cold* 
water, pour boiling water, over it (stir- 
ring all the time) 4ill it looks quite 
clear, put it into a saucepan with a 
li^le essence lemon ; brown sugar to 
taste, half a glass of sherry, and half a 
glass of brandy; stir till it is thick 
enough. - 

American Ijutter Sauce. — Wash a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter with 
a wooden spoon an two or three waters, 
to remove every particle of sqjt ; beat it 
with the spoon always fte la&nie way 
^illlt is like cream, Idiofl take a whisk 
and whisk it till quite white, adding to 
it, vmf gradually^ two tablospoonfuls 
of powdered s»gar and a glass of sherry, 
*with a little essence lemon or orange 
flower water in it. This sauce ^ ex- 
d;remely nice with plum pudding or fig • 
piidding. 

Mince Pies. — The following 
receipt for miA}e pies appeared some 
time since in*the Q,ueen newspaper ; we 
have tried it, and found it so excellent, 
that wo m^iJce no apology tfjr intro- 
ducing it to the notice ^ the readc^^ of 
Best op EvERYTiiiNff— “ Take two 
pounds of beefdsuct, chopped fine, add 
two pounds of apples, pared and minced 
§ne, two pounds of currants, washojl 
and picked, two pounds of raisins, 
stoned and chopped fine, half a pound 
of moilt spgar, a quarter of a pound 
each of citron, candied lemon, and 
orange peel, two niiUnegs grgted, half 
an ounce each of salt, ginger, all^ice, 
and cloves, all ground fine, thb juice of 
one lemon, with the vn^^l grated ; mix 


th^m ki a*btttered mould orliacin, and 
pqjar«ov6r a well-seasoned custard ; let 
*it stand half |i4hour, then steiyn it tot 
» v^ouf . Sera with wine sau^ 
l^LteoB F0DniNOB*.-^fike equal 
qufmtities ?>f bread %nimb9, beef suet 
chopped! an^ i0a&ed fiirrants; add 
mixed spice Ml moist. sugar {o taste. 
Idpistcn the mass with a beaten egg or 
two|encording tcAthk quantity, aM a 
ana lemon chips; rorm 
thq^wholk^imto balls about as large as 
*a pippin, rubithem ovei^with egg, and 
roll tflbm in fl(piw then frjr a ni«e brown 
*in butter. Serve wi^ wine saucii. 

.Ground picn Pudding. — ^Wash four 
ounce%of gr^nd rice, piA'out any 
block things that may bo in it, and set 
it to boil in a pint of rich milk, until 
the milk is thickened with the nee; 
then add four ouices of Vresh, butter^ 
the yolks of eight eggs well beaten, six 
ounces of v/liite sugar powdered, sixtj» 
sweet and ‘twenty hitter almonds, 
blanched and poundfd, and a glass of 
brandy. Mix well together, |>ut it inaj 
a mould, and hake it for three quastej's 
of an hour. , • • 

Permanent Lemon I*tT)DiNG.-j-Kub 
the rin(f of a large lemon on Tour ounces ’ 
of lump sugar; boat thb yolks of -four* 
9ggs, and^ut them with the sugar and 
four ounces of fresh hutffer into ^clMi 
itew-pon ; simmer for a quai^r of an 
iour. A fe^^niiflites before it is done, 
add t^e juice of the lemon, sVained, 
and a small glass of brandy ; put it into 
jars, ikwill keep for a long tinft. ^When 
about to use at, steep a small sponge 
cake in sherrY,*beat it Tip^and add if to 
the mixture , it may bo either baked 
or boiled. • • 

Fig Pudding.— (3hop half a*ppund 
of Iresh beef sueb very fine, put it into 
.-.»bas»in, add*'59 it half a pound of fine 
bread crund^s, the ssAmo quantity of 
) dried flour, six ouneds of moist sugar, 
and half a small teal^poonful of grated 
nutmeg. Mlf all these ^ell together, 
and then put in two pounda of figs cut 
in smalf pieces, moisten ilvwith Giree 
egM well beaten. It stould fnake 
sauier a stii? dough. Add a little jpilk 
.ifatius eggB io not make it su^cieot^ 
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all well together with brandy aiA sherry, 
(a quifrter of a pint of each), put all 
into a jar, and keep itMn a cdol place. 
F(fr the pies, roll out puff^past^* to the 
r thickness of a quarter of an inch, line 
some good-sized patty pans with n/ hU 
them with the mincemeat, coyef 'with 
the paste, and cut il^cTow*' round the 
edge of the pan. F%:t them ii^o«a 
brisk oven^beat the of an egg t& 
a stiff £rotli, bfs«sh it over them when 
they, ore baked, Jtit a little powdered 
sugar over them ; replace in the oyen 
for a minuter or two to dry the egg. 
Serve on a table napkin rery hot. * 
. Christmas Goo'Se Pie/— 
Bone a large goo^ and a good fowl. 
!Make a forccmei^t of minced tongue, 
ham, veal, and suet; season it with 
sweet herbs, parsley, lemon, pepper, 
mace, and salt. Mix it Vith two eggs, 
and hll the inside of the fowl with it ; 
put tho fowl inside the goose, make a 
gravy with tho trimmings of the fowl, 
the tongue, any pieces that may be loft 
of the veal, and a calCs foot or cow’s 
heel ; stew the goose, with the fowl 
inside, in ttiis gravy for twenty minutes 
or half aff hour, then lay theb.goo8e in a ' 
game pie-dish, or a large raised piecrust*, j 
such as is made for game pie or venison | 
pasty; fill up the vocapt spaces with j 
partridges, snipe, 'or any other small® 
birds, and the romainsof the forcemeat, 
slice# of bailed ham, &c. Strain thc^ 
gravy through a jelly-bag till it looks 
clear, pour it over the pie, lay some 
bits of butter on the ton, and bake the. 
whole for three hours. It is oaten cold, 
and if well made, is extremely good and 
savoiury it will keep a long time. The 
g^pr would make plenty (pf clear jelly. 
If an omamO'i.l.ed gome* pie-dish be 
used, bake the birds and forcemeat 
beforehand in a separate dish, lay then^ 
as directed in the pie-dish wlme hot, 
and pour tho clear gravy over. '' 

Secondary Cookery.— At 
page 258 we gave a few rec^ts for 
cooking several kinds of m#tit a second 
time in a savoury^and eoonomioal way. 
“We f^haU now proceed to give a few 
receipts ^or re-cooking fish, which we 
hope may be (oi^d equally palatable. 


A FfAiir Fish PuDDifefl6-»Tt^e the 
remains of cod or haddoclf left from l&e 
previous day, cut it froju the bqne ahd' 
Bkin,*j^t the bones m'b&il in a little 
milk, with maqe and aCew whje 
percoms; ^ine , a# pie-dish^ with Ticcf 
masked potattfDs, lay the piecea^of fish 
in it, ind pour over the milk in 
which file botes have been boile^ 
through a gravy strainer ; add an'^' re- 
mafiis of oyster sau(& tha^ mpy Viavp 
been left, or a few oysters^, a oysters 
cannot be had„,anchovy qauce, or tlf]:ee< 
poundetL^chovies give a nice flavotir. 
Covef^tne dish with maGhed potatoes, « 
brush the top with egg, and bake it. 

Anothbti Keceift. — Buf into a steik- 
pan nice pieces of dM that hafe been 
already cooked. Add a dozen and a half 
of (wsters with their liquor strained, a 
lar^ piece butt^ rolled in fiour. 
'liot it Just come to a boil, then set it 
gside ; warm a shallow pi^-dish, ^ine it 
with mashed potatoes, leading a hollow 
to be filled by thj fish and its sauce, 
,|then sprinkle bread enunbs thickly . 
ovc^ the fish, and brown it m the 
o^cn, ‘ c 

Fricandeau op Cod or fioLE. — Take 
the sl/in ani bone from about r, pound 
and ^ half of cooked cod or sole, mince it 
up with two dozen of oyster^ and two 
av, 7 h(K'ies ; sea^ion with mace, nutmeg, 
and cayenne ; soak the crumb of two 
French rolls in a glcss and a half ctf- 
white wine, beat them up with the 
oiks of three eggs, add the ^Sh and 
alf a.te^'jupful'of good creany; warm 
it all over a slow fire, t^^en put it into 
a buttered mould, strew bread crumbs 
thickly over' it, and bi€".7n before a 
brisk fire in a Putch oven. Turn out 
of the mould, and serve. 

FPsh, a la Bechamel. — ^Take a pint 
and a half of the white s^ck mentioLq^ 
at page 259, put ft into a flij^w-pan wim 
a bunch of* weet herbs, a little parsley, , 
two bay leaves, two blades of mace, 
two cloves, three or fou^ mushrooms, 
and a pint of cream or rich milk ; boil 
it until thAessence of the herbs is ex- 
tracted, then strain it, and blend "i^th 
it a tablespooi^ul of arrov/root ; let 
0 ( nts to a boil, and if too, thiok, ad^ a 




I 'Medicine is bitt a Temporary EUpediint 


inteiaal medicine Vill be^ necessary, seyeCal ^exciting causes" ^sii'ch ' as ^at 
such as the decoctio]%of sarsapaiilla, or fatigue of mind or body, indlge9j:Lblc 
‘^uinme pills ; to be taken twtce a day,* foc^^r chronic disorjlej; of tho stomach 
together with p' ordiifary vdterative and bowela Medicf^ men fjre^m^tly 
pill every night; ^ v . regard nightmue as* a certaia n^ca- 

Depilatdries. — Theser^re che- tion of d^ra^ei^ent^of health, r 
mical preparations for the pui^oso of Treatment. — ^‘fKe tyeatmbnt of this 

removing superflu^s rhairs the afiecl^n is synilar tcTChat usually pre- 
human skin. They arc, it iKuat ^be scrib^ for indigestion. Body and r-^nd 
acknowledged frequently injurious, and might to be kep\. as free as pospj^^Je from 
when absorbea^'y the skin may be even idtiguo and commotion ; bhe ^er she aid 
productive of danger. The Oriental be Hght, especially at c^^'per, t^meal 
Jtusma, w^ch is a celebrated prepara- which oughtUo be very simple andsmall 
tion, may be briefly described, and o?ir iir quantity, and in^ljich animal food 
readers tirill readily, f^ceivo of^hdw ou^t to be enj^rely avoided. A con- 
caustic a nature it is, and how liable to siderable amount of exei^ise on foot or 
do injury to the skin. It is composed horsebadk is likewise ‘extrenv^ly desir- 
of the following ingredients, viz., two able; an occasional pill, moreover, made 
ounces of quicklime ; half an ounce of according to the following prescription, 
orpiment — which is c preparati-s a of will be found very useful. Compound 
arsenic, — and strong alkaline ley. Aio'extrM^t of* colocyijth, half a drachm; 
little starch or soft soap is added to compound rhubarb pill, one scruple; 
temper these ingredients and form* Castile soap ten grains^^ oil of* juniper, 
them into a sort of pomatum. This five drops, divided into twelve pills. One 
Bubstaneb removes the hair in a few of these pills may be taken at bedtime 
minutes ; but in tho opinion of manjv occasisnmly. If the stomach and gene- 
practicoj chemists, it would be wiser to .rrl habit be weak, a pill taktn every 
pull out t\A hair by the roots than have night, maae of sulphate/)! quimne and 
recourse to a recipe whiclf^ if less pa^q-- eadract of gentian, and which can be 
ful, may be much more injurious. ^ usually had ready made at fae apothe- 
Nig tit mare. — This affection is cary’s, will He found a valuable tonic, 
of a nervous chgracteA The sensatij^n Tonics. — Mixture iVni IndkTes- 

is preceded by some fearful dream, in * >^idN. — Infubion of calumba, five ounces 
whach most commonly some implacable and a ^alf ; compound tincture of cin- 
enemy, Snown or unknown, is repi^- namon, two /irachhis ; 'syrup of orange 
sented as in close pursuit of the dreamer, peelj two drachms. Mix. T^is mix- 
and from whose grasp he finds it impos- ture j>06sesBef excellent tonic properties, 
sible to escape. Thtf dreamer likewise It is of great use in bilioi^sness and 
is terrified by some imj)endmg danger indigestion. The dose is two tablc- 
from some obscure source, but which 'spoqnfuls gvery four hours, 
he feeli> himself unable t" evade. These Mixture von the Btohacu. — Sul- 
* painful visions are accompanied by phate of quihine, four,'- six, or eight 
violent struggles and tremors, and a giaihs; cinnamcsi and common water, 
sense of oppression in the region of ^he each two and a half ounces ; syrup of 
chest, and the sleeper awakes in the orange peel, six dract^s; tincture :f 
. effort to epcape the threatened evil., orange peel, twotdrachml* Mix. Two 
Nightmare occurs most frequently tablespoonfulsiobetakentwiceorthric? 
in persons of an irritable .qr nervous a day. 

temperament, and of a weakly consti- Diuretio Mixture. — Infusion bf 
tution, and especially among those who foxglovot four ounces ; tinctuiO of fox-* 
are subject t(^ depression of spirits, glpve, ha^a drachm ; acetaro of potash, 
OChera are, it is true, affected by it one ^achm ; tincture ' of opium, ten 
occasionally, but probably much more ^ps. Mixs The dosels a tablespoon- 
rarely an^ fii t. less degreo. There are ' nil twice or thrice a da/. " 
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InfusiJns. — ^Theso are actutions ycssel, an^ strain the infusion. This is n 
y^getablo substances, and are ob-# most useful pre^atior for allaying in- 
tained *by macliration in hot eriacold flammaiion ana imtation in the urinaV 
■wtiter. • Their ijfrength and quality de- organs,* and in cougbs and other ail-* 
iiFmapy cases qp ^the Jieat of the ' meals. It is of great use as the means 
water w^^ whic]| l^oy aio made. This of adidlnistering other medicines. 

Is the cise witli Jiitters. ^ T i n c f fi r %s. — For Chronic 

Infusion op Peruvian aARK.— Lqdsiness, Tfec#-Extract of catechu, 
Pt»%^ian bark bruisqd, half an ounce ; idire^ ounces ; cinnamon bask bruised, 
boil^ii^at^, hal# a pint. Macerat(^ in two ounces ; proof ^lit, two pints, 
if co'\^e^^essel for a couple of hours, ^Macerate these ingx^^ei^ together 
|Uid«trau?lhh infusion. This is of groat fourteen days, and filter. Tbose-^wom 
usttinconymeiftience from* acute diseases, one* to fwo teaspoonfuls. aThis prepa- 
dt contains a considerable amouflt of the Ration will be {pund of excollont seryice 
febrifuge and strengthening qualittes of not only in thonulmcnt abdVe referred 
the quinine.* ^ ^ . to, but in others in Y^fiich warm astriii- 

ToiAc Infusion. — Gentian root gents are required, 
sliced, half an ounce; dried orange Tincture of AlTeb for Indiqeb- 
pecl bruised, coriander seeds bruised, tion, &c. — Socotorine aloes, myrrh, of 
of each a drachm ; boiling water, twidy^ eofti one ouncef and a half in powder ; 
ounces. Maceratl for an hoift in a* English safiron cut, ono ounce ; sul- 
lightly^coyered yesael, and strain tho^ phuric ether, with alcohol, one pint, 
liquor. Thiff infusion is often most* Digest the ctlbr and myrrh together 
beneficially cmploye^^ in general de- for four days in a closed b^tle ; thou 
bility, • chronic gout, indigestion, and add the aloes and saffron. Digest tho 
other ailments. Tho dose is *ll'om ono ' * whole again for*four days, and when 
to ti/b ounces throe o^/our tifiioi tho dregs hayo subsidod,^po«ir off the 
a day, • , • liquor. T^s tincture has a purgatfVo 

Infusjon op Senna. — Seiyia le^yes, eoftect ; but it is warm and grateful to 
an ounce and a half ; giqgor root sliced, , the stomach, and is of much use in 
one drachm ; boiling water, a ^nt. bilious affections, mundico, grecn-sick- 
Macerate lor an hour, an^ strain. ^T^g dess, and gout* Th<^ dose is a drachm 
is a purgative frequently employed Dy twice or thrice a day. 
gnedical men,^an4 often given mixed Tincture op Barr for 
with a little Epsom or Glauber’s salts. Ague. — ^Lance-leaved Peruvian bark 
It is cf great seryice in aU acuth dis- powdered, two ounces ; dried orange 
eases. • • peel, on ounce ai^ a half; bruised Virgi- 

iNFudtoN OF Calumda.— % alumha nian snakeroqt, mree drachms ; saffron, 
root, one dracll|p; boiying water, hqlf ono drachm;* cochineal powdered, two 
a pint. Ma^^grato for fonr hours* and scruples ; proof spirit, twenty ounces 
strain, adding afterwards half an ounce fluid. Macerate together for a fortnight, 
of spirit of mnnamon. *Tho dpsqis an filter. This ft on exceIi?.ont tincture^ 
ounce and a half or Hwo ounces. )t is and it is grateful to the stomach, and has 
an GKcellent tpj|ic,»and is held in high much power in ^.ubduing low nervous 
esfeeiA by m\iny eminent physicians,, fever or ague. Dose — from one to three 
who employ^it in tl^p latter stage of dmehrns every two, three, or four hours# 
diarrhoea, bilious intei^mitteiH fever, and The preparation is understood to bo 
puerperal fevei^ It allays^the nausea identicai with what is known as Hux- 
and vomiting which often accompany ham’s tincture, 
pregns&cy. f Astringent Electuarjr.— 

Demulcent Infusion./- Bruised Extract of catechu, ♦mio ounc^; too, 
linseed, one oVneo; liquorice root sliced, six drachms; nutmeg and cipnamoii, 
hfl^an oupce : boiling wAer, two piiit& each two drachms ; opium dissolved in 
Mffterate forlfour hours in a wered white wine, twenty gtaiqg ; syrup of 
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rose^ boiled to the consistence of honey* 
nine ounces. KeducVi the soM ingre- < 
&icnts to powder, and njix tlpm with 
ihe* opium andr syrup so as** to form 
an electuary. lit this prwVi^atioh 
there is a combination of as&lngents 
and aromatics wl^jch J’fender it of 
great service in chi« nic*" looseiwas, dy- 
sentery, fud discharges of blood IromKie 
bowels. Thoiose is from a scruple to 
tw,p dracl^ms twice or thrice a day. 

Astringent Povyd^r. — 
Compound' powder of ipecacuanha, 
three groins ; compojind powder fj 
cinnamon, eight grains* Mix. -The 
powder tends to"" relax the skin, allay 
pain, and check looseness of the bowels. 
It may be repeated every three or four 
hours. 

Lotion s. — N n'luc Acid.— T wo 
drachms of diluted nitric acid and a pint^ 
of water mixed together. This lotion 
is stimulating and di'eansing. It is 
very useful when applied to foul and 
fa^tid ulcers ; it is likewise of consider-^ 
able value in caries of the hone and 
threatened inflammation. It was the 
favourite lotion of Sir Cooper 

in cases of unhealthy ulcerations 
quiring the application of a stimulant. 

Anodynf. Lotion.— Crude opium, 
two drachms; ►.arm water, one pin*.. 
Huh the opium for a few minutes in a 
nufitarw’th a little of tho warm water, 
then pour in the remainder of tho wafer 
and'mix them well. , This is an excol- 
lent wash for painful pnd iiTitablo ulcers 
and swellings. 

Astuingent Lotion.— Sulphate of 
zinc, two drachms; w'atcr, one pint; cam- 
phorateb spirit of wine,' two drachms, 
lui^od togctk;r. ThisTs an excellent 
lotion for piles. Let it bu used night 
and morning. 

Alum Wateu Lotion.— Alum and 
sulphate of zinc, of each half an oun^o ; 
hoijjng w'ater, two pints.^ Mix, and 
filter the solution. This is rn astrin- 
gent and cleansing solutioi:, bencflciolly 
employed in ul^erationa. 

S u*p e r i c^r Goulard 
water. — E.\tract of lead, one 
draohm ; distilled vinegar, two ounces ; 
proof 'piijt ol wine, half an ounce; 


water, one pint. Mix these ingredients^ 
together. ^ 

£^afness. — G& n*jral Kemabxs. 
— Deafness^ strictly s]|f.3aking,gs a^tal 
inability to hqjur articulat'j soun^ b».it 
the word isrn8uali^y43mployel to indi- 
cate acy defect in the.qj gan o^ hearing, 
or an^^ degree • of difficulty in the jiijr- - 
ception of articyilated sounds. //Tnere 
a*^ various causes which ,*rf^fnc|ss, 
or tho degrees in which ^ prevails, 
may be attril>uted ; the^peVAe locfll de- 
lects or impediments in the cuter or 
inimr entrance, or ifi tho cavity of tha 
ear; or there m-y bo local debility or 
relaxaticci inducedhy a j^aiiety of causes. 
Many a child hasfcbeen made'Meaf for 
I life by boxing his ears, because tho 
I “ drum ” of the ear is a membrane as 
I, tKin as paper, which stretches like a 
j ^curtain just inside the external on- 
I trance of the car ; there is noljjing but 
air just behind it, and rfr.y violent con- 
cussion is liahlG<.to rend it in two, and 
tho hearing is destroyed for evor, be- 
cause fhe sense of hearing is ca^ised by 
I' tHb vibratiw of this drum, or i'tym- 
! panum.” Pickinif tbo Cars is a most 
I mirjhiev.ous practice. In q^^^tempting 
! to do this with hard substances, an un- 
luhky motion has many a tjjme piere»d 
,^tho/:irum, and made it as useless as a 
pierced indin-riihbcr hall. Nothing 
shnrpoi or harder thant,the end of 
little finger, ^ith the nail pared, ought 
ever to he introduced into the' ear, un- 
Icss ^hjr a physician. The shbject o( 
deafness is so important as ^0 call for 
fion^o detail, which, however, shall be 
as concise aj possible. ^ 

OiioANic Pefeuts.— These may 
exist in the outer or inner entrance, or 
in- the cavity of* tho car. Sometimes 
tho outer entrance fe fs^nd to be clqscd 
more or less ^ a preSr natural’ mem- 
brane, which Pi'ay be Situated either 
superficially, or may have its locality 
deep in th« external cqyity of the ear; 
and sometimes an obstruction may 
exist cau,.ed by indurated wrx or some 
extraneous substance, peafness may 
likewise be caused by obstruction of 
.;what is callch tho “ eustachian tiibe,**'or 
may he occasioned by * ulceratioh cr 
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80?io other affection of J-he tyn^anum, ^ the nrnlady, and wliicli,caim^ with 
oiifcdftim of the ear, or by an insensibly sufficient safetl' be applied without 
state of the audilory nerve, or the^ -irface professional advice. The celebrafcd 
o^*r ^ich it|is spread.* It may be Abemmhy believed# that in a great* 
pit wd%lso^by a cold# ^ logg exposure ' ma«y instances dpafness nilglit be rc- 
to lAid gnd deafi^Vg u^ses, by fevers, movedP or greatly alleviated by a sooth- 
inflomiftationa. ^cadache, rheugiatisms, ing treatnftjiitf ^d by improving the 
and by cutaneous erupt^ns wh«h have condition of 'th^ digestive organs, by 
®»^*>'^rep©lled. ^ ^ Iho Judicious iiao of alterq/Ave medi- 

oz Xnii^TMENT. — This i^ast cines, and careful ^eiition to diet 
TleceBsai\^ depend upon the nature of and regimen; and thi^utljprity of that 
tlie«auae ^the malady^ and therefore eminent physician affords amplo*(Cvi- 
miist;v'ary with tho circumstances of dcnco o^ the importance •and value of 
the case. Graaffcare, thereforl, ought, ^proper medicaj treatment, in all coses 
in the first instancy to be tokln to of* deafness,* aad from what causes 
ascertain tlte J:riie nature oi^ tho cause soever they originals, 
by wMch the de^fiiesa is produced. Teachino the Deaf a^td Dumb. — 
The advice of a medical man should The power of forming articulate sounds 
at once be obtained, especially in the by which to communicate our ideas to 
case of children, who are sometifta^s others— in shoft, the capacity of speech 
born with a prewrnaturai methbrane,* — depends almost wholly on our pos- 
which^ closes the external opening of sessing the power of hearing. Language 
the ear, and/or the removal of which is acquired by^mitation ; if we cannot 
the surgeon's skill wi]^ be indispensable, hear the sounds which ind^ato ideas, 
Du]Sn£Ss of Hearing. — I f this is we cannot form them. Even if after 
caused by a deposit of hardened wax* a period of maturity tho hearing is lost, 
in tb(fear, the patient fr^iently c^n»- tho loss brings with it, not inability 
plains of noises and conTused sounds, to speak, but inability tQ rcgtilate fho 
One of ^the most effectual, modsa of 1 quantity of sound, or tho tones of the 
removing the obstruction is that of* voice, except in a very imperfect 
minginff the ear with warm Whtcr manner. Those who are born deaf or 
three or tour times a daj^ until lly. w^j dose their liearAg in mfancy, are nccos- 
is removed. A spinge capable of con- sarily duml), not from any peculiar 
<igining six oj eight ounces of water defect in the organs of speech, •but 
ought to be used, and sofiie hours before from tho impossibility of learning tho 
it is employed a little warm sw^et oil art of speaking .by articulate aefunds, 
should be dropped into Ihe ean ^ inasmuch as sugh sounds never being 

Extr\neoij 8 Bodies.— I n*ca*ses in heard cannot J)e 7 mitatcd. As a general 
which these hd^e got a jodgment in l^e rule, therefore, it may bo said that 
cavity, it is oi^Tomely important to nave dumbness is tho consequence of dcof- 
recourso to the aid of ai^aurist, w'ho has ness. * ^ 

given his special attention to t]ie^truc- Inability ’fo ferceiiiq rounds, and 
ture and diseases of*the organ of hfcar- its necessary consequence, inability to 
as a waid:^f professional skill may speak, coqstitutff a very great calamity. 
a^raVato iW^svil, aiffi occasion irre-* It is ^uite possible, how'ever, that the 
mediable injury to thc/j^olicajp organism afflictive character of this peculiar dc-* 
on which the accurate sense of hearing privation may bo much more apparent 
depends. Dcafoess arising from ulcers- to thos^who can hear and speak, than 
tion in any ^rt of the ear, or from to the dcafvand dumb themselves. If 
disea^ of the tympanum, Squires the we had no organs of hearing, and con- 
specim attention of a medjpal adviser, sequently no powor^r speaking, -;^at 
who, in addiQon to local treatment, may is to say, if deafness and dumbqpss wero 
find it rqquisite to prescribe remediep the universal rule instead of the excep- 
applieable to* the constitutional causes tion, — we should have ffo ^ore idea of 
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tbo ntture §nd value of th^cnse and | 
tlie power withheld i^'om us than we 
air present have of the nature Mud im- 
portance of Bom^ other bensel which 
might have been conferred on u^ »but * i 
of which we cannot so much iCi„form | 
any conception. The nrffbaWity, there- 
fore, is that the deaf a^^ dumb fecj tljeir 
incapacity much less ^cutely than^vho^? 
who can hcar^^d speak can readily 
comprehend. Akd it may be difficult 
to rfonvinc6*, people of the accuracy of 
this supposition. That a largd nuifiOer 
of persons are both deaf and dumb i|^ 
proved by 'authentic stiiteinents,the pro- 
portion being about one in everjr 1,590 
of the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland. According to the last census 
but one, there were in the W'holo 
population of the British Isles, wMch 
amounted then to about 28 millions, 
17,300 persons deaf and dumb. 

Whether this special defect can be 
so effectually remedied, that deafness 
and dumbness shall cease to be found 
in the catalogue of human affiictions, 
it would perhaps be both rash and un- 
philosophical J;o deny. Ilolding, as we 
do, that the vastmwority of the diseasirs, 
under which mankind suffer are due 
to luiman error and ignorance, wo are 
inclined to bcliev/,* that advancement iij 
intelligence, knowledge, and virtue, in 
conjunction with suffering itself, may 
go far to remedy evils which at preserfu 
wo look upon as all but incurable, and 
unfold to us physiological, as well as 
moral laws, capable of explaining many 
things now inscrutable, and suggesting 
for many of these, remedial and pre- 
ventive Hiioasures, of whiffi we cannot 
at present f^im an ddemiate idea. 
Whatever the truth may bo on this 
subject, the condition' of the deaf and 
dumb demands our utmost sympath^jr, 
<and it is our duty to alleviate tliair 
affliction by every means in our power. 

Musical Hints to |M[am- 
mas. — ^W hen 8hould».the Girls 
BEGIN Mttsio ?--Tliis questiou may be 
answered, os regWs the pianoforte, by 
adVisiDjr that they commence as early 
as possible; three or four years old will 
not he too ^ooi#- to begin to teach them 


their totes, and some cZthe d^pjest 
^lessons in the instruction hooksi ^ 
this«|^der age, howe^esy it w\>uld he 
a mistake c^nd a cruejty to make^the* 
study of xnusic a^piece of ^skf5o^j 
to prolong inslructio;f hq/ona 

half an Jiour. A quaften-of an hour re- 
gularl 3 cobserv|(dwill accomplish much, 
without robbing the child of tba^^cdt- 
of^oor recreation vt-bich is ^f^such 
material importance in tbfe £fim&ati(hi 
of a healthy constitution. c ,. 

The chief ifeason for 'an carlj; com- 
mencenSent is that it 'piypYents tie ne-^ 
ce3sifi,y for the lengthened application 
whicli he undergone hwhen music 
is commenced later^^n life. The child 
who has learned the rudiments of music, 
and commenced its practice from early 
childhood, is /bund to have accomplished 
i ffiore by tliii^Ieasanf and gradual course, 
than they who, having commenced to 
* learn at ten or twelve, t^dovote*^ Ihom- 
solves to laborioT,\? practice at the ex- 
pense of their health, as well as of their 
I 'other stbdies. 

n Any mother may teach her cla/dren 
tbair notes, and many may even .take 
the ^dace^of the music instructor for a 
long period of those early lessons, 
profvided she have herself been well 
taugjit. Th^, chief fault *^of which ‘ 
ah incompetent teacher may be the 
cause, ‘is an incorrect position of tj \0 
hands of the Kttle pupil on the pianolf^ 
The ioidiments of music, and daily 
practipo, in fiAidiog out notes' on the 
piano, {exercises for which ' may ho 
either written by the parent, or found in 
marfy ea^ pieces of published music,) 
would afford plenty of scope for the 
mato^jiql teacher, and no Hsk of stray- 
ing* in a wrong road need he feared os 
far as these departmenlB ^re concerned. 
When the little^lady thoroughly kudVa 
her notes, j3he w/xl be rea>iy for a pro- 
fessional master,^ who should be the' 
best that cap be procured. The mother’s 
daily lessons need not* then be given 
up ; inde^ they will he o£ iliaterial 
assistanceVn promoting the studies set 
out by the master. mthTtegard to the 
fUianoforte, therefore, begin qorly— 'the 
eai'Uor .the better, ^ 
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may bo eficqura^ed 
fci^^early childhood ;*htit for physical 
Ircosonsv tho ^ing vocal exjercises* 
, necessa];y for a* complete traimif^ of 
th^iii|pDg YolbOi should” be deferred 
HhtA aIt^r %bout Ihl Age %f sixteen. 
The\iij^le exeJfcifes ilRed in school 
classes ftr sigWsin^g, the hfmnody 
tat A place of worship^ #nd the*joyous 
snanl^es of song^ which the musical 
ahild^o^jss Id carol through the hodbe, 
do not, vioiirever, come under the 
%ligiitest oU^oldon. Their use and en- 
io^ofit should 1|B encouraged gn every 
Vay. Our eift^eption applies on^y to 
any sovere yocal excftion, with a view 
to whe^ is called voice dcvelbphient, at 
the tender age of ■^^ch we speak. At 
the right time its results are beneficial 
— indeed, in some cases magnificent. 
It is simply agai'est its feo ea^ly ei»-^ 
forcement that we caution mothers, 
who, having m idea that because early* 
singing is everywhere recommended, 
excessive vocal exertftn is thereby im- 
plied. • • 

Makma and hek Boys. — T he majp 
portfbn of ^he commujfify, in tljis 


county, do not* give that pragbical I ^cond thc^ teacher’s efforts to pro- 
attcntioiP to music which if observed J* mote. 

among those of other cfluntiies. The ] Lotus advise reference to the articles 
* afithor of^theso short notices has been 
gi’atilied to find, that ill some (5onlt« 
iiental circles, a gcntlemhn w^o does 
play the ^iaifb, is as rare as the 
gentleman who could not sing “at 
sight” an the Tudor pgriod, and who 
► was on g;hat accouri^ ashamct <rf the 
incornpletenessof his edu(;aiion. Would 
that somethi^*of this”fegling ox^stfid 
among us now! 

A mother* once exoinimed to the 
author, that she c<iuld not Se4^«her 
dea^ boys at hoim). lie at onco ad- 
» vised* that {l^y should be taught 
music, ond^o reslTt proved most 
•successful; a love dF hofte having 
grown with an increase in its attrac- 
^ons, and the dbquirement of a human- 
izing^, as well as fascinat^g accom- 
plisl^euf, hating been udAed to tho 
many deep •obligations which they 
owed to tiio niatcmal care. , ^ 

. WuAT *InA:bumknts should Boys 


PLAT ? — ^tf^hat ai^ called orchest];al in- 
stniments^ espemally thoso”of the violin 
tribe, are generally preferred for bo^ft, 
and th(|r cerlainly add to the attractions* 
, of tjjp musical eveniffg in the drawing- • 
room. •There is^o reason, however, 
why h boy«i^^ld not learn the piano- 
forte, or a gin fbe violin, — the latter 
in fact, sA instrument specially 
suited to a lady, find, indeed^ gradually 
coming into fashion 0^ such. Wind 
instruments, such as the eoPneUd-piston 
should not be clfosen, except 
under medical sanction. * 

• Finally, molhcrs should uphold the 
authority of the* mu^c-master, and see ’ 
that his directions are faithfully carried 
out. The practice «f the exercises so 
necessary in instrumental music, should 
be%oncouragedL and rewarded, and on 
no account should their uninteresting 
or even disagreeable effect be mentioned, 
as it would at^nce provide an excuse 
for tho curtailment of labours which 
appear to “ annoy mamma.”* The same 
remark applies t» classical (that is tho 
best) music, which mamma sJjLOuld over 
uphold in the eyes of herichildren, ofid 


on tho IHanofoHe, Hag^mnium^ Singing, 
practice, and Domestic Concerts, in other 
pages pf tho present volume. , 

• Hints on Home* Deco- 
ration. — Fretwouk. — This branch 
of art, which te found so useful, and 
may be so genoifliy applied in the deco- 
ration of the house, is extensively pnic- 
tised by ladies, and is of such a nature 
that it appears to bo spcciidiy suited 
os an artistic* cmployqgpnt for them. 
Tho process is by no means a purely 
^ochanical one,9yet it is so simple that 
it may he more or less successfully 
pC^ctised by all ; while the skilful and 
tasteful worker, who makes use of wood 
carving j(see p. 281) to enrich tho fret- 
work, will J?e able to produce striking, 
artistic, and even sumptuous effects, by 
the employment of Araterials, 'sery few 
in number, and not costly in priced 
Fretwork is the name gu^cn to a 
method of forming oraBmontol designs 
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in panels, &c., by eaWing out (ho wood 
round tho different objects of the design. 
Tbe ornamental screek of perforated 
wood that runs along thn frort of a 
piano, and is usually backed by a cur- , 
tain of crimson or ^ een silk, be 
taken as a specimen of ]|jpeti{;ork. * The 
ends of bookslidcs, photograph frames, 
table easels for lioldiHg drawing^ rfnd 
engraving^, reading *' stands, picture 
frames, ornamdVi'il brackets, the bor- 
ders of the srdes oi‘ what-nots and book- 
sherves,— hilhdreds of the articles^ in 
short, that aie found in every middle- 
el iss household, may be made highly* 
ornamental by being Subjected to the 
process of frQt-cutting. 

Tools ron r»*;TW0UK. — Tho tool 
cliiefly employed in this kind of work is 
the buhl or frame saw, by,picans of whjph 
tho wood to be removed is sawn out. 
The frame of this saw forms three aides 
of a quadrangle ; the sgw, when fixed 
in its place by screws, forms the fourth 
side of the square ; or to describe, per- 
haps, more accurately, <ithe frame resem- 
bles a bow much bent, while the saw 
occupies , the ■ place of tho bow-string. 

The moment this iraplenraiit is seen 
in action its merits and capacities will ^ 
be appreciated. Let us suppose that an 
ornamental photop'ai)h frame has to bo 
cut in fret. AVc nrst obtain our design! 
eitluy: by drawing it ourselves or by 
purchasing it at tho toolmaker s, or 
iancyrshop. We next procure a suit- 
able wooden panel, which shall be a 
little larger than the design, and will 
be a little over the cightli of an inch 
in thickness. Tliis panel, the design 
having b;»en pasted upoiig^it, is firmly 
secured upon its “ horse ” to the bench 
by means of '‘ cranjps.” To prevent 
possible mistakes, wq now slightly 
shade tho pcjts that are to be sawn out 
j^vilh a black-lead pencil. In one of 
these shaded spaces wc cut out a round 
hole with a gouge. Tip through this 
hole we pass tlie saw of th^ frame-saw, 
and secure it, the frame standing out 
towardsrthe optrqtor quite clear of 
the V»&uel. Wo no w commence sawing, 
and we 6ut in towards the outline at the 
nearest point, rnd follow that outline 


all roi^d itill the object is ieft, a.ud tho 
superfluous wood cut away. , ^ 

^ It will be often necoMary, for yaridus- 
reasdKis! to stop to unfil! ^e frame-saw, 
and begin from a fresbf-point, jjfidjplPo- 
ceed as hefik-o till the work it compiled! 
Having cut oifC oui* p^iotograp^ frame, 
the design of which, lotcihs suppose, is 
the vinb-leaf ofid pape, we will vi^y 
improve it by carving. Tho fru^^/^st 
be votinded and smoothed# wil?0,hi8eJ 
and gouge, the stems a^so be 

rounded, the veins of tlv* ^aves diust? 
be cut ^with the V^cbisel, ani the 
curl f^f the leaf suggested by hollowing' 
with the broad *cMsel. Finally, the 
hackgrounvl must be levelled with gouge 
and chisel, and afterwards mane uni- 
form in tone by applying the grounding- 
punch. (See Wood Cauvino, p. 281.) 
^^ 1 . The ^ppeii'anco o£ fretwork is much 
enhanced by staining and polishing, or 
•warnishing. When the wjyrk is intended 
for the ornamentation of iCa album or a 
folio, a coloured*’ border in velyet or 
^ some ot^er suitable fabric may be used. 
Th^»^e matters, however, the limited 
space at ofir command compel ils to 
leave to the ingenuity ancf taste of our 
readfirs. * < 

I,t may only be added, that among 
the great variety of woods tkat can ho 
iM od Tor fretwork, tho amateur should 
always select the kind most suitable for 
his purpose. ,flf his work is to Iftr 
minut^ and fine, he must have wood of 
close grain, sucjji as ebony or bo^-wood. 
For boR fret-cutting, or ope^ scroll- 
work, the cheaper and qpmmoner kinds 
of wood will suit. PaAela may bo ob- 
tained from*^ tho toolml.ker, or at a 
fancy-shop. • *-• 

to decorate a 
Church. — CiiniqTMAs.— This very 
specially English cuttbm becdiiecs 
' every year more^^revalesj!;, and unfor- 
tunately laore 'costly. The persons 
who devote their energies to Christmas 
decorations,'' are mostly «of the thought- 
ful and ez^est class, whose tboe and 
money wi^ld be spent in ' wolIs of 
solid charity, were the .pious object 
the^ seek, th^ of welcoming the 
Saviour, attainable at a loss cost. ,We 
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aro onvoiuB %fi this account jathor to tlTore is space sufficient, ^uch as round an 
su^egt the cheaper stylo of decoAtion, archway, i beautifhl eifect may h^ pro- 
fhaK to^follow the directions given in , , duced by a red s^oll with White letters 
, the elaborate "vf oiks on this subject* made on the fcAowing plan: — Cut 

1^0 ^custom# of decorating our border tfie 'sl/hpc of the arch, one and 
dlhir\hc3, at* Christmw,, altl)pugh now hoi^ feet wide, in thff strongest brown 
BO nlic]^ advocr^ed b)iithe highest papery escveral sheets will bo required, 
churchmen, hoC^ » neathen origi^ The Those can b^s^itched together with the 
iniftlctoe, the special ba^ge of ilhrisV- necj^(^ Paste ^rkoy twill over the 
mai^^^as accounted ^^ar to Odin, and mpei# Draw oi^hito cartridge paper 
j^ssc|sd,^^ wipndrcffis charms in n^- the letters required; taking care that 
thology 01^ own ancient Druids. It they aro solid in forrifeut them out, 
Vas^ne defllip^ treasure of the woods, paste them on the right side, ani lay 
rea|)edi by a consecrated priest with a theih on^sheets of best wdifte waddftig. 
golden sickle,* fiJid carried in* solemn The flat side of the ■wadding adheres 
procession upon a •yvhito ox. •The 10 ^ho pasted jfd^ of the letter, so that 
holly ^Iso fc(^ived its nobilily from you can cut tne wadjing out the clear 
tho Druids ; and ^ho laurel and its shape of the paper ; paste. these on the 
congeners claim their descent from the red twill, and thew^make a compact 
old Greeks. wreath of variegated holly leaves, sewed 

Before the revival of •^cclesiastlcal orfb ribbon-wir« ; attacdi this to both 
art, which so soon followed tlfc# sides of the scroll, and nail it round 
Tractarian movement, our Church de-^ the arch. The effect is as if tho letters 
coration was of tho roughest kind.* were formed of snow. 

Tho d^y or two ju8t#bcforo Christmas Whkathi.vo. — F or ■wreathing round 

was occupied by tho parish clerk in pillars, and for tho decoratiiffi of carved 
turnijg tho pulpit into a bowe:? of ever-^ oak, wo woiiM suggest a kind of gar- 
greftis; if the church •boasteef •£ land, whi(;h wo learned frogi the Ita* 
one or more*chandeliers, branches w«re lians. Take ivy loaves, loh't4;ing tljpro 
tied to •them in such ahyndai»o aso^f one sifte — largo for* pillars, small 
eftectually to nullify thp faint light o^ for woodwork. Procure red worsted 
tiho candies; twigs wore inserted* into braid, half an inch, one inch, or two 
holes drilled for tho«purposo%alq^ •inches broad,* lay ^no loaf upon the 
the edges of tho pews, to tho incon- braid, and fasten it wdth a stitr.h, thou 
lenience of 4he ^rorsbippersf who, in lay a leaf under the braid, tho j)oint 
bending forward, conftantly came in •reaching under tho leaf Already at- 
contad}; with tlio holly spines. * tsiched, and fasten that w'ith a .stitch. 

No\i^a-days it is diflbrent^th^ draw- Then lay another leaf above, its point 
ing-master,as^well as the genial school- about as far frffm tho base of the first 
master, is abroad, and ^eat taste js gm- leaf as tbe*breadth of tho braid, then 
ployed in Ike CbristmiRi decorations, another underneath ; thus you have u 
Scrolls foJiaed of^ thin deal, strong solid wreath, sightly on both surfaces, 
pasteboard, or, best of all for ilUiminating with a little •piece of^.arlct appearing 
purposes, of zinepTates, form a fasfhion- between each two leaves. Where time 
ftbickand siifttblo element in the scheme vis no object, tho wreath is greatly im- 
of decoratijj^. The^lour and style proved by a little bunch of holly 
the church must be th% guide both Jbomes being sewed in tho centre ^of 
as to tho form and 4int of these. each of the upper loaves. Where 

Material^. — Against told oak pan- the *r^ braid is an objection, a very 
ellin^ a light tint goes best; not white, pretty wreathing can be made of 
thOk is*t(^ wiolent, but £ pale stone- ivy leaves simply sowed together, one 
cotour, ■with red edge, andAetters boldly overlapping the etfler, but •this plan 
relieved with block. For the stonework necessitates an immense supj^ly of 
%rQd sdroIUs the most*telling. Wb«re I leaves. In either case the •wreathing 
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looks yery well suspimded iiL^ festoons ; 
the urder side, though of lign^r colour, 
is equally neat and pretty. 

*rA similar kind of wreath ia^charm- 
ingly adapted for^Harvesi Hon es. In 
this instance the br{)id can he g^3en/ 
chestnut leaves should be usedflrstead 
of ivy, or those of the s /oiVnore, and a 
small bunch of corn, l^heat, or barley, 
should be fastened in ^he centre ol eadfi 
leaf. * 

Where flowera'are used, the Christ- 
mas ‘'rose is*^ertainly the most suitable, 
as well as thq most attainable, aiid forms 
a charming decoration for the font. Foq | 
the liner Mnda of wrcijtb'ng, yew and 
box are the most aaitable, but although 
they have nc great claim to pious rela- 
tionship in theraservbs, they have boon so 
widely adopted by the Church of Home 
in the northern countries as a aubstit'uto 
for the palm and olive on l*alm Sunday, 
that in Ireland they are respectively 
called “palm or box pav.n,” and thus 
gain a kind of alHliation as ecclesias- 
tical emblems. 

EasTEH and WHTTSfrNTIDE DeCOUA- 
TroNS. — Fbwors are the most fitting, 
but* their ov^^ucsccnce piij^ents one 
great difRculty, and the immense quan- 
tity required, a still greater one, espe- 
cially as regards town churches. The 
use of moss, which can do brought in* 
great quantities from the country some 
time ibefore, it is wanted, is a grand^ 
method of economizing flowers. Take* 
a broad, thin lath, lay a truss of straw 
along it, and bind it f rmly, so as to 
form a cushion as many inqjies broad as 
you desire, then bind the moss upon 
this, and you have a firm velvet band 
of moss; it can be made* in a plain 
border, atr:anghi» or a circle, os desired. 
Two triangles thus formed make, when 
united, a star of six poitits. Then take- 
large flowers, roses, dahlias, or holly- 
hocks, and fasten them five or six inches 
apart; twenty-four such flowers will 
n;iake a splendid star or wreatL, but 
they would make no show at all if bound 
in with evergreens. Yew or box is 
also very Lerviceable'treated in a similar 
way;^*ma(le into stars and crosses it 

lasts long, and fresh flowers can be 

#• 


added irini time to time. this way 

very suitable decorations can bo, nf«,ade , 
for graves. * *' ' 

Ofr *iall occasions tire decorations for, . 
the font shsuld be White: C)>ria1mas 
roses andr snowdrops at Chri^mtf^, 
white primrocjs, nam-issuses, Vr early- 
floweri¥,g species o£ «Uiawthom for 
Easteif and wjoite roses for Whi^*- 
tide; indeed, ah Whitsuntide^-^ite 
flowrers should be used as ivid^As far 
a universal wedding. / 

Harvest Homes. — ^PSr Harvest 
Homes ^fruit should j|ake the place of 
flowers, but always 6n the parent 
branch, to avoid* turning the church 
into a transplanted Covent Gajrden, — 
branches of hazel afid of apples, and of 
hawthorn and of mountain ash, freely 
mingled with wheat, and barley, and 
qai^, and the gracefq^ hop bine. 

® The Game of Chess.— 
,3-’hi8 celebrated game is^played- with 
thirty-two pieces or menV divided into 
two sets of sixtetfA each, one set being 
^ ;white andetho other red or black. The 
gaiqp is played on a square “beard,’* 
marked oiiv. into sixty-four elj[ual 
squares, which aro altcma{ely coloured 
hlacW^and rvhite or red and vvhite, in 
•order to denote and determine the 
moves of the various pieces, ^hore 
t^yp pVvyers, who are opposed to each 
other ; each has one of the sets of six- 
teen meii undeg his eont’^l, consisting' 
of a lung and a queen, two bishops, two 
knights, two castles or rooks, aofi eight 
pawns., ( ' f 

Aiiuanobment op Tiip. Men. — The 
chessboard is placed ofi a table, be- 
tween the tVo players,^*in such a 
manner that each player shall have a 
white square at the,comer of the board 
on his right hand. The sixteen meq to 
be played are arranged o#ttie two lin(fi 
€/f squares next t 04 :he play^ «, the posi- 
tion of the n<en relatively to each other 
being the same on each side. The two 
castles occu{)y the comer squares on 
the right an^ left of the players, ^ext 
each castle m a knight, next th^ kivight 
on each sid^ is a bishop, und in the 
centre are the, king and 'queen; thor 
qii<}ern always occupying 9k the begiv- 
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mng of a square of iie^owii 

colour, according to the invariable rule 
TO tiiw ^effect — gaudet regina cohre. 
By this means ft "#ill be found th&^e 
tlac'il kins 0CGU]|iie8 the white square 
oifili^ileit ofchis queeA,^d4he white 
king ifLe jbkck sqgafe oiPthe right of 
his queen. The*gaen on the kingts side 
q)f Jhe line are called th# king’s^-ook, 
the ''i^^^g’s knighh and the king’s 
bi^opi j^oseion me queen’s side m 
•called thbs queen’s rook, queen’s 
ksighP, and'^gen’s bishop; and the 
pa\^ Eire distingiphed in a fgmilar 
nAnner, as the* king’s rook’s pawn, 
king’s knight’s pawn, The squares 
too are ^tin^whed from etfth* other 
according to their pdlition in front of 
the piece or msm before which they are. 
Thus the squares on which the king an|l 
queen are placed ar% called*ihe ling’s 
and the queen’s square respectively; the 
square ivimedi^ely in front of the 
king or the que& is called the king’s 
second square” or the Queen’s second 
square, and so forth to the adversary’s 
side. T^e same rule obtains as to the 
other ^uaros. ^Thus the JqTiares on, 
which the bishops and other men ^ 
arranged ak the outset of the {^me are 
called the king’s or queen’s bishopk 
sqiicee, and the squares in front of that 
square the king’s or queeft’s bish^’s^ 
second, third, or fourth square, tiiQ 
caeo%nay be. • • • 

The Moves. — The queen, who is 
the most {j^werful of all th| pieces, can 
nvove over qny number of squariS And 
in every directioift, either backwards, 
forwards, or to either 6id9,^^d eithfr 
in diagonal or Straight lines. The 
KINO can moverin every direction, but 
can take only one step at a time except 
• when ]^e castles, wh^n he moves two 
•steps,* and this ne can do only once 
during a game# The 'lAuop moves 
diagonally over any numlfer of ffquarcs, 
the bishop theinforo mifst fdways re- 
matn on me colour* which he is placed 
^ at the beginning of the gam% The 
^NiGHT^O^s tw6 squares, oueM theiq 
straight *and the •other dia^onar, either 
b^kwfl^* forw&ds, or sidewise: his, 
move thq^fo^e always takes him to a 


colour diilsrent ffom that whioh he 
occupies before saving, ife can leaq 
•over any^piece t</the square ho intends 
to occu^. The castle can move to 
gny ^stance, cither *forwardB, back- 
ward #r to either side, but only in 
straigin line#^ ^he pawn moves only 
one stra at a«ti^, and only straight 
befole^m ; in teeing any pi^c^ how- 
e’er, he moves one step on the diagonal 
line, and on making h JP first move ho 
has the privilege of advqJLcing f^o 
squaws i£mo choose to do so. 

Object op the Game.— The object 
oS each of the, (flayers is to give what 
is celled checkmate te his opponent’s 
king. To this purpose all -the moves 
that are made on beth sides are in- 
tended to conduce, and when either of 
the k^gs is cheokmated the game ter- 
minates, although the game may bo 
Drought to a conclusion by what is 
tolled 8talematc,#>r by the circumstance 
that neither of tho two players is able 
to give checkmate to the other. In 
bheso cases the*gifme is said to be a 
drawn game^ and noit])er of th» players 
is victorious. It must bo *undftr8too(> 
all the 'flarious pieces ore liable to 
be taken by the opponent’s men; that 
IS to say, any piece wliich bears upon 
any square on wlAch thgTO is one of tho 
•opponent’s men may bo moved to that 
square, when tho piece upon 4 k ^^d 
to l>e taken. There is, however, one 
exception to this rule ; tho king canTiot 
be t&en. Tho king may he placed in 
check, or he may lA so situated that ho 
cannot move without moving into 
chock, which is contrary to the rules of 
the gamo; or •ho may bo pldlCed in 
check without being able 4a move from 
the square on which he stands without 
moving into check^and this latter con- 
dition constitutes checkmate, and closes 
tlie game. A short explanation of these 
and some other techmeal matters will 
enable the yeader the better to compre- 
hend this beautiful and interesting 
game. 

Technical TBRMS.-^7n check. •Tjm 
king is said to be ** in cheek ” whep one 
y>r more of the opponent’s men hears 
upon the square on whi(9i 1^ stands, 
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and could take him* on theCiext move play^ g^esto aweakoivil)/is tj> render 
if he were ftny other man but the king, the contest loss unequal. . . v 
^ this condition of cfijck the king can- * Gamdit. — T his word denptes ' ti e' 

not continue, ho must be' free^ from it, sadfiflco of a pawn irf ah early stage of 
and for this purpose the king mu^t inr, the game. •* ft . ’ 

slantly move so a’s to bo V.out of En pkIjE ia .a^*term applied to ufpio 0 
check,” for he must l^kg ^the riian by when it is iii>»dange^ of boing;.ta{,en by 
whom the check is*ffiyen, if he be on another unless remoT*Qh to u place of 
the next^ square, if the ®n§; in safot/ or othflrwise secured. * 

taking him does not’*thereby move into Winning til^ Exchange.-;;^ not 
check, as alr^-dy said; ortho piece iftifrequontly happens in 4rho^^|(u|^e t|jat 
giving chick may be taken by some of one of the players is uijdpr the necos- ' 
the men belonging to the king who is sity of malSng an exfhj^igo of 'men ; 
in check, or some piece must be inter- that iy to say, he qiay be able with a 
posed, ifi'that bo praCdcablc, betwedh pay;n to take his adversary’s bishop, 
the king and the pmee who attacks knight, or otbol more important piece, 
him. But if the attacking piece be on the advefsary of coursottalcing the pawm 
the next square 4 ^ the king, or if he be immediately afterguards. In ‘this case, 
a knight, there can be no interposition, a bishop, or knight, or queen, as the 
Checkmate, it is obvious, thorf 'ore, cpse may be, is gained at tbo loss of a 
occurs when the king is placed by any -- piece of i-fferior ^importance, and the 
one of the opponent’s pieces in check, player who takes tlie superior piece is 
and w'hen hy none the expedients'* sahi to ** win the exchan^y , 
now mentioned he can be relieved from A Forced MovE.—xhis is a move 
that state ; whenever this takes place which the kingf^or any other piece 7 nust 
the game is over, fot the king is ehech mako.w'^hcn attacked. 
mated, a ^ • Counter Attack. — T his is a move 

Stalemate consists of this, viz., the ' made to Vtpol or counteract the attack 
king may bo so surrounded either, by of an opponent by causing him to de- 
his own men or hy the pieces of the feifd himself, >t 

enemy, that although not at the mo- ■ Castlings — T his is a peculiar move, 
incnt actually ip chocL, he nevertheless which can be made by either or both cf 
cannot move at all without moving into ' •'thd’kings oiffly once in the same game, 
check, which, as already stated, is inad- In order to mako this inovo the king 
missible. This, however, is a condition must still bv on tin; sq-xare on whicSx he 
of things that rarely occurs in a game was. originally placed at the outset of 
between players of ability and skill, the game. ,If he have movejjL even one 
and it is hardly p 6 dsiblo that it can step t? e privilege cannot he concede i 
occur at all unless moat of the men are to him. The move is this : — Let it be 
already oif the board, as it is unneces- ’^supposed ^ai on either side of the king' 
sary htre more fully tOi explain. all the pieces which o(fjupy the squares 

SHOTHERfp Mate: — T his term is between him'«nd the cantlo have moved, 
intended to express the checkmate nndf that their souares are unoccupied ; 
given to a king by the move of one of in order to “ castle” the rook, a castle 
his adversary’s men, which is inevi- moves towards the Ifihg and lOCCb'ipif « 
table in consequence of the king’s bein^ the square nhrt to hii|&, and he moves 
tt)o closely surrounded on all sides by to the square beyond the castle, i. e., ,to 
his Qwn men. The term i^ not much the second squhre from that on which 
used, as the occasion does' not often ho originally is placed. TUs move h 
occur. No player of sufficient ability, frequen,+ly of great importaivce, as it^ 
in(}eod, will penidt his king to be in a enables\ the king to -escape ^ATminent,. 
ftosit^on of 80 much peril. danger, ^nd has often the effect of ren- 

Odds. — ^This expresses some par- dering the .machinatioiis of an oppqneqt 
ticulor ^vaatage which a stronger 1 entirely nugatory for r time. ^ 
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SACLiiwcEr-^This teiTu signillos the 
4 llo^\’ing, a piec^ to be taken without 
.nmnMiatQ compensation, but for the 
sake of some ultSrj%r advantage. * • 

Fa9.se JdovE.-i^bis meaas a move 
mjtte' iby Mistake, cannot 

IcgallylboJ^layod. ^ • • 

J3ouitLED Taa^ — When two i^wns 
fita«d on the same file, tbaliis to sa^ one 
imme^tely in front of the otlier, the’ 
frqp t oiic colied thl “ doubled pawn. \ 

• There a^p ^ few other technical 

plfrasdk whiciii^ght he motioned, but 
they &re«eldom necessary in the course 
ofia game ; indeed, several of tho& now 
enumerated are rarely tsed. * 

Laws^op Cf^ss. — Several of the 
rules of the game Ifeve already been 
referred to in what has been said ; wo 
shall therefore avoid repeating them, 
and give only those^most ifliportant fh. 
addition. * «■ . • 

1. Thi^play^s draw for first move, 
after which tlrey play alternately. 2. 
When o^e of the playots gives odds he 
is entitled to first move. 3. If error 
be compiitted in placing the board 
the nfbn, and four moves# Kuvo been* 
made on each*side, either player is on* 
tilled to require that the garner shalf bo 
completed without any correction of ^lo 
^risT. 4. move once made cannot 
bo retracted. 5. If you teuch a pieeg, 
you are bound to play it. 6. If you 
linfko a false msve^our gpponeht may 
cause you to retract it, and move your 
king as H penalty. 7. If vou toucli one 
«of your (jnponont’s men ife ma]gc(impel 
you to take it, agd if that is impossible, 
to move your kiug. 8. if in checlging 
your opponen#B king you^o not utter 
the word “ chock,” your opponent is 
not bound to notice the chscli. 9. 
Drawn games are ijot considered gaihes 

• bu^ oy agreeifltIKt. 10. All matters of 
dispute are |p be refgvred to a third ' 

gparty, whose decision sholh be final. 
The rules relating t8 the moves of a 
' t>awn have been already Stated, and 
those relating to castling, &c^ &c. ; but 
it oiMt to her added that when at its 
first ^p a pawn is moved two squires, 
passing another pawn iq so doing, it 
mair l&kem by that pawn, Th^rS 


are a few odditionaLrules, but they are 
not of muefi importance unless annng 

to^hom extreqie ^rictness may bo cs-»' 
sential. | ^ 

•In sencludingthiabnef notice of this 
admirahli game, w'e think it requisite to 
say that W'e nurposely refrained 
from.puesenting our readers with any 
of hbo #sual diagrams of gamqs, or any 
special directions as to the moves to bo 
made in playing them, l^r this reason, 
that to a beginner it is gcn(;Jfally bdfh 
diificiilt aifd irksome to lean^ the game 
bj such means. ^ A few practical les- 
sons will be suf^civit to gam fiftniliurity 
with the moves, and th* general conduct 
of the game ; after which reeourso may 
be had to some of tlfb more elaborate 
works, in which are recorded celebrated 
openmgs and games, skilfully carried 
^ut, one or two of which the reader 
•may find it useful as well as interesting 
carefully to stiuly. 

The Game of Bac^j:gam- 
jmon. — Tliis^gamo has long been 
deservedly populaf. It is in no small 
degree amusing and interesting, and it 
affords a pleasant method pf enfiffoying 
•if evening nour, without rendering 
•necessary the intellectual effort which 
is required in playing chess w'ith an 
able and skilful Adversary. 

The Implements roit Playing. — 
The game requires a board,* dice «nd 
dice-boxes, and men or pieces thirty in 
number. The board consists of* two 
parts, united by Jiinges in the centre, 
and tlius capjible of being closed or 
opened like u folio volume, which in 
its proportions it rfesemBles. The in- 
terior of theP board thus di^dod has 
twelve “points” at ei«h end, six at 
the opposite end of each of the two 
divisions. TheiSb points are coloured 
altematclT’ white and black, or white 
aifd red, in order to afford the playersi 
the greater facility in perceiving and 
counting the proper moves. The back- 
gammon board is so well known that a 
minute description is ^pneccssary, even 
if it could be satisfactorily fiSnpsh^ 
without the use of a diagram eg; thi aid 
of the engraver. . The dice are cubes 
• 
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of iyory, and on ea«h of th» six faces 
are dots, number fi^m one to six in- 
.clusivc. Two of th\^se dice arc uaed<“^ 
by means of a cylindncai box^in which 
they are shaken by each plajer alter- 
nately before bein^ thrown upfih the 
backgammon board. 

Thb Moves or Mftifi Op Platino. — 
In order to compreh'^nd the method of 
playing rve shall suppose that iue 
board is place^etween the two players, 
wi^itho narrower ends of the two divi- 
sions towards them. In th%t po^iuon 
each player has twelve points ranged 
along the side of the board next himseKy 
six of these points white/and six of them 
black or red. l^w there are two ace- 
points in the ari*^gement of the board, 
one of them in me comer at the right 
hand of the one player, and the otl^r at 
the opposite comer at 'the left hand of i 
the other player. Counting from this^' 
point, the following is the arrangement *1 
of tlie men at the outset of the game. 
On each of the ace-points exactly oppo- 
site each other are two men, two black 
and two white. Supposing, for brevity’s 
sake, B to lopresent the player of the 
black men, and W the player of the 
white, the arrangement w^ould be tbii^^ 
viz. : — 2 B on point 1 ; 6 W on point 
6 ; 3 W on point 8 ; oT^d 6 B on point 
12. On tho opp’osite side 2 W on point 
1, 6 B on point 6, 3 B on point 8, and 
5 on point 12. Now the first object 
of each player is to brings his men round 
from' tho opposite side into the inner 
table, homo, or cxch&iuer on his own 
side. Suppose, then, fbi/sake of illus- 
tration, B, the player of the black men, 
throws dice and has t^e first move; 
if, for oyample. ho happen to throw two 
sixes, he can luen play tho two men 
who are on the first pqjnt six points on- 
wards, and ho can play two of his men 
from tho 12th point six points alp. 
'On tho other hand, ifW make a similar 
throw before his opponent ho can make 
the same moves; but if ^ither player 
has first played, tho other cannot make 
tho sa^o move, ^because the points 
wh\ 7 li he might have moved his men 
are already occupied. Suppose B again 
throw his dice, juid the number of dots 


on t^e ene dice is one, ,fh9d«on'Ch6 other 
threCf in that case B pla^s one 6f hi^ 
men from his sixth to his fi.^th pbifit, 
arfi then covers the^knan so nlayyd by 
another phiyed fromUhe eig|rth/o the 
fifth poict. .It short, ‘^VrhateV4r‘'the 
throws ore ^dichfB^ makes, ^ ci^ play 
any oi his men fromf«t^e position they 
are iif to any other point in the^rjc- 
tion of his own kin^^ table or exp^quer. 
K, however, on tho poin^J to wlfich die ^ 
might otherwise play, inhere are two' 
men of his adversary’sfb»*J 'cannof place 
his ow,n man or men,.on the saihe point. 
Hqxan do so, howevef, if the point (>o 
occupied by only one man belonging to 
his oppefnent, in whiefh case che t^es 
the man up and^puts his own in its 
place. These remarks are equally ap- 
l^cable to ^either of the two players. 
.The numbers thrown by the two dice 
may be reckoned either singly or to- 
gether. Thus, for instajpee, if Che num- 
bers three and six be thrown, one man 
may be played d9’er nine points ; or two 
men may be played, one of them three 
points and the other six, and so.'n other 
eases. IfJ'iDB already im,nlied, there be 
onlv one man on any point to which a 
man of the opposite colour caif be moved, 
that man can be taken by tho man moved 
to that point : the man on that poiftt i^ 
••oall^ a blot, "and on being taken he is 
to be placed on the bar dividing the two 
segments of »the tdble,^ and when ''lift 
owne^ throws his dice, the mai^ so taken 
must be put, back into the home ex- 
ohequertof the opponent on^’lhe point^ 
indicated by the throwr if that point be 
unoccupied., The min so put back 
must again^ commence journey to- 
wards the inner table o& tne opposite 
Bido, 'inr accordan«.e with the number 
of the dice that are thrown. 

As soon as B (orW) has succeeded*^ 
m bringing al>^ men^Into his own 
inner tabfo, he^'must then proceed tcT' 
take them ^finally out of it, and this is 
done by bis removing *%he men which ' 
may happon to be on tho poirf^^indi- 
cated by tho dice when"throwiS^ and 
the player Vho first succeeds in getting 
all his men ont has tho game, or wins 
, lhe«hit.” • ■ 


Ack>r is > 4 ^ Gracej^ul^he is Ridicuhi^. 


If ei^hef $Ti|yer succeeds ifi gpotiing 
all Hijimen off before bis opponent has ^ 
thkin off any^ he is said to wip ^the 
gjunmgn.’* ^ 

'i;yo T^^ts are ff)nsidhred e^ol to one 
And to win tw^games out of 
threels •'Idled yriiiku^g tne rub. 

Such are tw* chief particuH^a in 
backgammon. A few gslnes, however, 
with h correct pla|rerf will do more in 
the w^y of cAarly explaining and illife- 
tratii^ the,|imlure of the game than a 
ferj^large aifcc«int of mefa written in- 
Btructidh. • • 

•a WorA Two €>n 
Soaps. — JDoncentrated ^Soap. — 
Among^he vaifousjdnds of soaps for 
domestic purposes one of the most use* 
ful is that which is known as the St. 
Mungo concentrated soap. « This soap, 
which is manufaatured by Messrs.* 
Smith and Son, of Glasgow, is said to 
combiut^ the Jpest properties, both of ' 
soft and hard soap, without the dis- 
agreeable odour of "the former of 
these substances. For washlh^ pur- 
poses^ st is found to havc^ most 8f<v 
fective cleansing proper^es, and it 
acts without danfaging the fabiia in 
the slighfhst degree. This sSap is ex- 
tremely well adapted for Ritchon wotk, 
Ifor* cleandftig woodwork, painty and 
encaustic tiles, and it has very effcctivV 
powers as a disinfectant for washing 
Ifeasteads, infeCto^ clothing, and in- 
fected apartments. In order to use it^ 
it is dissolved in boiling water, and 
Vhen th% clothes are steepecFin the 
solution a greats amount of labour in 
rubbing them isifound to b# saved.* * 
Watt’s P/tent Sanitary Soap. 
— This is an dkcellent pl'eparat^oi^, re- 
moving offensive snftUs from linens, 
unwholesome &c. It cleanses 

'with singular rapidity, and requires 
loss, labour thtn when qtdinuy soap is 
«Bod. The suds prochiced oy it also 
deodorize the sinks ana draiis through 
■^hich they pass.* 

Kigjo%T^ PamROBE is a well-known 
and i^unte soap, and ther^ are pure I 
mineral oil so^s, used by scourers and j 
idyers, but, these are not* well suited « 
fof domestic piftposes. 
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ToilbtI Soaps.— These are legion. 
Many people profer French soaps foy 
toilet purposes. ' That which bears the 
name Gelle Frergs makes a most 
«agrg^bTo creamy kther, soft and plea- 
sant ^ce the skin ; Bimmel also makes 
very exceihii^ soaps ; one called 
Du|;ong soap *is J^dd to be made with 
the ou of a sp^es of wh^le, and is 
mghly spoken of as rendering the skin 
white and soft. Clea^r’s soaps have 
long been esteemed, partjj^ula^Viis 
hondy otid glycerine soaps, wheio 
so many are good it is hard to say 
^h^ch soap i^DCft, and we lAust leave 
our readers to jiidg* for themselves. 

Field’s Soaps. — We, for our own 
part, prefer Field’s iIRlited service tablet 
for general use ; it makes a very soft 
crebmy lather, having a most agreeable 
» perfume, and is but little affected by 
being used with hard water ; while for 
winter use, to wotho chapped skin, no- 
thing can bo more dclightfi^ than the 
transparent honey soap of the same 
^makers. MessrR. Field also manufactmo 
toilet soaps from paraffine, B^emaceti,&c. 

Hints on Amateur Act- 
ing. — In living a few hints on ama- 
, teur or private theatricals, we begin by 
supposing the cose, that a number of 
TOung people ate stajdng at a country 
house, at a time of tho year when the 
early falling night narrows 4,ho range 
of outdoor amusements, and that the 
host, anxious to provide eiiiertaihiiig 
employment for ^is guests during the 
brief dark days and the long nights, 
has yielded to tho suggestion of insti- 
tuting private theatricals. In such a case 
the first question that arises Ts — How 
to get the splendid cosCume in which 
tho actors desire to shine. People of 
mere advanced* years will probably 
, consider the matter of costume a second- 
ary affair, and will be more concerned 
to find out how the mechanical difficul- 
tios of the situation are to be sur- 
mounted, — how, in fact, toye^ wy private 
theatricals with all themocessary para- 
phernalia of stage, fdouights, affea^, 
curtain, &c. It is the pu^ose^f tLk 
article to give a fe|^ practical hints to 
such of our readers aePm^y be into- 
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resISsd in amateur acting, v^tli the view 
, of lessening the difficulties which will* 
*have to be encountered, 

Let us say a^once that if we host in 
our country mansion is a man sf sub- 
stance, the whole of the difficulties 
vanish. He has s^inf«ly*to despatch a 
letter, requesting a^^viut fron» osie of 
the theatrical cos4umiei’s in^^Cox^nt 
Garden. The man of costumes waits 
on the ipan of money, surveys and 
measures ^he hall in which the perform- 
ances are* proposed to be* given, re- 
turns to town and ]]rings down the 
private 'theatricals rwiih him in tne 
shape of a portable bijou theatre, v'hich 
he erects within the hall already al- 
luded to. In^this portable theatre 
everything is provided — stage, ,jga8- 
"fittings, scenery, &c.' All trouble is 
taken off the hands both of host and' 
guest. A carpenter and gas-fitter set 
to work, and in a dhy everything is 
ready. ^When the week or fortnight 
of performances is ^vqy the man froiP| 
Oovent Garden disappears as rapidly as 
he camd. o 

' In 'hiring a portable,, theatre and 
availing himself of the services oV a 
fitter" and his attendant mechanb* 
cians, our host wul], not only have 
avoided a world of confusion and noitee, 
but he will have taken the best pre- 
caution s»i against having the principal 
ball of his mansion damaged. 

But it is not alone for the upper ten 
thousand of Greats Britain that the 
“ Best of Everything " js written ; and 
there arc many estimable people among 
our readers, who might think the amuse- 
ment of private thcalLcals for their 
young friendo was perhaps a little too 
dear a luxury, if it involved a portable 
theatre from London, with scientific 
gentlemen to superintend it. We shall 
therefore give a few hints to dach 
of our readers as may be desirous, 
in “mounting" private theatricals, 
to take the burden of the labour on 
themselves, ai^d shall direct attention 
si^celsively to '^che auditorium, the 
stage, «tho curtain, the lights, the side 
scenes, the costuinies, and the plays. 
Our limitr altbw us to devote only a 


veif’ few lines to each of these Hieads, 
and we shall make use as sparin^lyvCt 
stage technicalities Cs 'possible, the aim 
and purpose of our^isuggestipns 'beiiig 
simply ini^tijct our ijeadors to 
achieve thsr. highest amoiiit stage 
illusion at the smai)^^ expense. 

Tr.E AuDjTouiuM.~On this paij, of 
the subject on)y a very few wqTas are 
^ecessary. The Idrgest^ivailal^e rrg>m 
in the house should ge seleked for 
“ the theatrf ." If th^ ^jm be fcblcwLg, 
two-thirds of the s^ace should be laid 
off fdr the accommddf.tion of the audi- 
enice, the remakiing third for the stage. 
If therckare two room%.of different'bizcs 
communicating Ly folding- doors the 
difficulty is solved at once; let the 
larger room be devoted to the audience, 
l[ne smallei- to the fetors. Where there 
are no folmni^-doors, it is not necessary 
that a division separating t^e audi- 
torium from the stifle should run 
across the whoh^ room. In such a case, 
let th^Oy small stage be erected in the 
n^iddle of the room, at the loyror end, 

' and lot siJf^ screens run fVom ili3 sides 
'of the proscefdum ,to tne walls, in a 
dii action sloping from tho.istage out- 
wards. Bynthis arrangement a view 
or the stage will be commjiudod “£:oir. 
,,«all ^ai-ts of (Jie house." 

Tub Stage. — It is always an ad- 
vantaj^e tha^. the«.florr of the stAge 
should he a sloping platform, but this 
advantage is not worth th^ trouble, 
exceptKM'heii* the room is very largo 
The proscenium of th,e stage'^must con- 
of an arched or square framework, ■ 
for the construction ofa-yhich the local . 
carpenter had better be called into re- 
quisiti'm. Busfp or statuettes, and 
O'C^erj^eens, and above all fiowers, form 
a fitting decoration fo( the pro^4T\jum^ 
and are availaWe anywlmre and at any 
time of tto year. Along the front of tlw 
stage, when no platform is made use of, 
a strip of boarding Oi.few inches high 
should be placed, and behind ,jthis thoi, 
“ footlights ” should bo rairgei-^' " 

•The Curtain. — The,. most cdiiveni- 
ent “curtain" will be^ found to epn- 
* eist of two ^pieces of ejoth ^bf any nch 
colour, and of sufficient length oud 
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widjh to covei* the whole front the 
I litdge ^hen lot down. The euitoin is 
raised two rt)i||s running fromwhero 
*thetttwo* pieces cloth qioot in the 
. toy com|^8 on the 

rigntiuidflcit, and ^^rk^U; over hooks. 
The rards are ito^fed to the p^ces of 
»(^oth at interATs of a^foot. jS^hen 
. clalorate scenery cannot ue commanded, 
the curtain |houl# be lowered at t^e 
conclusion of each scene. 

• Ti*e LiGi4a. — The lights form the 
cliief ^lficulfy*in “ mounting *’ private 
yicalricals. Tlv) Professional coAumier 
from Covent Garden«solvoa the diffi- 
culty easily, Hbj^leading off a<pipe from 
the raaffi— -gas Son® being suitable for 
lighting purposes in private theatricals, 
— and by laying this pipe, furnished 
with burners, along the 6^nt of iSie 
stage for the footflghts, diid iJ*p the « 
two si(^3 and along the top of the , 
stage for the ^ gas- wings ” and gas- 
battens” of the rcgulfy theatre. This 
orrangcftient is really a very simple 
one, the pipe being led alonjg ffom tho 
mete® dnder the flooring — gitd the lo^a> 
gas-flttor might safely be entnisted with 
the constriction. ' The contr^vanc# for 
raising and lowering tho, gas, both on 
,the^ stage ^nd in the auditorium,* is 
easily ai ranged by soldcrgig a conainoj^ 
stopcock in the pipes that lead to the 
^lylicnce depadmQpt and to life stage 
respectively. AVhen tlie performance 
is over, 4he pipe that led to the sthge is 
^cut off at tho main, and the o^n^g is 
closed. ^ 

The Side Scenes^ — Upon Jthp 
scenery of th§ stage noting definite 
can be said. ^ In tho iicrforiuanco of 
most modern comedies ver^ dittlo 
scenery is required. * If, however, She 
^ coigiftmy resok# td perform pieces in 
which scenery to rep]|^ent the walls 
of rooms if rcquir<ia, tjjey must 
Extemporize lofty screens, wuth can- 
,Vas-covered frignes for th« doors or 
entrants. But on this su^ect it is 
imp(]iiiy^le» to givo dircctioil^j as the 
completeness ,of this pai-t fit the ar- 
rangements wSl depend entirely upon 
'th8 taste ®f the operator,* and on tied 
arndtint expenoed upon it. 


I The Costumes.— Costumes <ff all 
I kinds may be borrowed from costu«> 
miers in towji. ' For the performance 
of mod<|ii comedies tjie ordinary dress * 
t)f seviety will suf^e. If plays of tho 
olden •fime are performed, and if the 
dresses nxfUirwl are not hired or 
boyght from* ^stumiers, the per- 
ftErmcf s must jp,ft hack in |peat part, 
at least, upon tneir own ingenuity. 
The author! has seen a Scotch professor 
represent with great pictiTresqueS^ss 
tho of Algiers,’* although the 

“Dey’s** drapgry was nothing more 
fliau napery csr tgble linen. Bis turban 
being a work of art bmilt up of a couple 
of towels, and his long flowing robe 
consisted of a large ffiihlecloth. 

S E Plays.— With respect to the 
most suitable for performance at 
► “Private Theatricals,” a groat deal 
depends on the “strength** and the 
numbers of th# company. If an his- 
torical play is represented, q^re must 
be taken thatj* toe army ’* shall con- 
^sist of not less than at least two foot 
soldiers. The author onge witnessed 
tho play of “Leah** pprforflied, (Bi 
#v!iich occafion “toe villagers** were 
• undertaken by one man. When the 
verdict of “the villagers” respecting 
ieah was deniifiidcd, ^he single voice 
responding “We all condemn her,’* 
excited no little mirth omon^too aEdi- 
eftce. 

Of all plays modem comedies 'hiay 
he most succes^uUy given at pri- 
vate theatricals, as they caU for little 
variety of scenery, and tho costume 
required is that of our own every-day 
life. Such pieces as “ Stiir Waters 
run Deep,’* “ London Assurance,’* “A 
Regular Fix,” “ Boots at the Swan,’* 
ami many othersif may he suggested as 
suitable. 

Those of our readers who may ho* 
desirous of acquiring more detailed in- 
formatios on tho subject of amateur 
acting, are refened to “Lacey’s Ama- 
teur’s Guide,” a capifal publication, 
in which many particulars ar^ giveu 
respecting this subject, whj|fh The 
limited space at 0^ disDOsal will not 
admit of, * 
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Thf/t shout for tho Pleasure c^^Chrisi^mds^ shout / 


Christmas Parti4*s.— Atthe 
joyous season of ChristmaSi when fami- 
lies generally assemtle round the pa- 
ternal hearth, and when Vhe y^]7 young 
as well as the y^ry old are suppc^ed ho 
feel the genial innlience of thih nappy 
time, family parties a^^p ,yory common, 
and the amusomon^ are of ,a more 
mixed niiture — mor^ suited to irariaus 
ages, as well as more homelike and un- 
conyentional id their character, than the 
crjjwdod dsscmhlies at which many of 
the elder Quests are wont to^be lound 
in the spring. Of late years wo have 
borrowed the prett^j; 'v]^crman cuatoLi 
of having a Chi:i8tmas-tree, decorated 
with fairies, lighted up with coloured 
tapers, and hunjfiyith toys and pretty 
presents for all members of the family. 
There is much pleasure in preprtxing 
these things, great excitement amongi 
the young folks at the drawing of the 
tickets, and still greatj^r delight when ' 
the numbers drawn are attached to 
articles 'quite inappropriate to the 
drawers; when, for exlaniple, a fine young* 
dandy draws a baby doll, or a pretty 
young 'lady ^ a smoking cap or cigar- 
case ; when 'grandpapa di'uws a lady’g 
apron, or grandmamma a pair of skates. 
But these things generally come right 
in the end, and t’vn. cx^nange of gifts .is 
sure to satisfy every one. 

Biubo^ Jewellery.— We lately saw 
some very pretty things, suitable for. a 
Christmas-tree, manu&ctured by Mr. 
Stevens, a ribbon weaver of Coventry. 
Some are book-molkerB, woven to 
represent a photograph, on a rich 
white ribbon about three inches wide, 
and a v's.rse or two illuctrative of the 
subject is wov.^'n in gold letters under- 
neath. Others are in imitation of a 
leaf from an illuminated missal, very 
beautifully worked in rich colours., 
Tho same manufacturer has also in- 
vented a sort of ribbon jewellery, which 
has tho appearance of the l^lorentine 
mosaics, and which are pretty and 
inexpensive omj^iments for a Christmas- 
tree,^ fkid have certainly their novelty 
to ^ reepmmend them. The various 
puzEles arid scientific toys now so fre- 
quently iqvea^ed, "ore amusing pre« 


sentS; dnd the German v^ood-carving 
in imitation of leather is extr^/pel^ 
ta|tefnl. The matejj^-boxes, * card arid 
cigar cases, purses, &c., made oj^ this 
apparent loathe^ are Useful a^d las^g 
aswellafipyjuty. ■ f 

Charades for /‘Christwtvs’ party 
are \^ry easily managed where there is 
a large party^f young people in a cofin- 
ixy house, and uec^eorsals are often 
productive of more amus^ent tlan fae , 
actual performance. Tht.same rs^piarl^s 
will apply id getting tlidih up,^thgt wo 
gave ».about private ^theatricals (sfto 
pag3 309 ).« 

Tableaux VivANTS ore alsoamucing, 
and not difficult t^ arrange wb^ro there 
are rooms having a door of communica- 
tion between them, or with folding- 
dcors. Tho open space must have a 
' curtain, oi pair cC curtains, that can 
be drawn at tho sides like window- 
curtains; the drapeiy auljls to Qie effect 
of the tablcauxjj Behind these curtains 
stretch common coarse green 'tarlatan, 
doubled; to temper tho light, which 
, otght to vpme from the side ; *05 d be- 
hind tho figures put adargo folding- 
BcrGen, covered with something dark, 
to give the effect of the background of 
a picture. The scene chosen ought tq 
he cy^e tolorajbly easy to he^guessed by 
’'the spectators. The balcony sceno in 
“Bomoo and Juliet,” the witches,, in 
“ Macbeth,” * the trial sceno in tlio 
“ Merchant of Venice/' &c., pre effec- 
tivo as tableaux. If tbe party are 
ratbdr fiivenile, a scene from \Sandford 
and Merton,” Bobi][.son Crusoe,” or , 
thd scene, ‘.HKlmg Alfrcfiand the Cow- 
herd’s Wife,” from the History of 
Englfind, might ho chosen, hearing in 
nuna tnat it is easier to manage a scene 
with few figures. Harivig sheeted the 
persons who arq^to form the living *pic-* 
ture, thej shoqid he giOuped (in cos- 
tumes smtablo to the persons tho;^ 
represent), exactly as ^{he scone woul^^ 
appear if it were a picture ; tho only' 
difficulty is to keep perfect!^ and 
to ^omma^^d the countenance. A little 
practice will make this , ‘tolerably easy, 
land should- any littlo tmtreten^- 
I happen, it will provoke"' a lau^ iaore 
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amusinl t5 spectators, ^ei^ps, 
»;|thaj^t»*the unlucky performer. 

*A Cbtistmai n^y generally, ends 
jirith a dance. Flw dances are prettier 
than thg cotilltn, with Vhich our 

* l^iis^n .neiighbours * ^efttUy end 
their len/ertaii^etatfi, aSd which is 

^very popular with young people# 

VTub Cotii-lon. — The fonng lldy of 

* the 'house should ^olCct a gentleman 
«#iiO a goo^ dancer, and who has hid 

* some^experieRce in the figures, and 
arrapge withe him the o#der in which 
they arfi to be daneed ;* and it is frell to 
ifave all the thinf^s necessary in the rgom 
before the ^nce begins, these are — 
a hand4ooking<^las^ a basket Contain- 
ing as many different rosettes of ribbon 
os there are ladies, and one with ex- 
actly the same number of ^ounterpajts 
for the gentlemen, basket aof fipwers^ 
a nightcap, some coloured crackers, 
some scent pisjpls for a duel, and eau de 
Cologne to replenish them, ribbon reins 
and whip, and a larg# screen. These 
articles may of course be varied, and a 
little invention often leads Jo^ a grea^ 
succSs. It iflyusuol to begih with the— 
Looiuno-glassi — A lady is sc^t^ 
on a chaiT in the middle of the room, 
holding a hand-glass; a>l the genUe- 
*meB cometlancing up behind he^ one 
after another, and look iifto the glasf,* 
which is held so as to enable tjie lady 
to%ee the refleftiOh of JSch face as it 
presents itself ; from these she makes a 
selectioi( of one as her^partner, and, 
*rising, peaces the glass on tin ehair, 
takes a turn roigid the room with him 
in waltz step, knd thdh Resumes 4ier 
seat in the cffcle, leaving that in the 
centre of tht»room for Mhe next lady. 

The Bosette. — The leadiilg*li|dy 
hand# round a basket containing the 
» rosettes for {ne gentlemen, and the 
gentleman hv partnei^hands theirs to ^ 
Sthe ladies; each gentBsmanfseeks out 
the lady who has drai^ the jpunterpart 
*bf his rosette tnd dances round the 
room^th her. • 

ThjWAtji rA Hand.— T hjufcfigure is 
a pretty one the gentleman leading 
r takes fouf ladies, and tjie lady f(^^ 
^eiidlcimen, and harnesses them with 


the ribboDireiiis. *At a given sigi:^ all 
stop, and uie ladies and gentlemen who 
*have been actii^ the part of horsci^ 
dance t^thcA. This is repeated se- 
yendtimes, till all ortnost of the com- 
panyhv^e taken pfirt in it. 

liifi DugL.— In the “duel” the 
lady is placd^d'iie the middle of the 
cirefe,/ armed w^h one of the scent 
pAtols (iprocurj^lA at any perfumer's 
for a shilling); her ^ksecond” holds 
eau de Cologne to recharM»it; as her 
victims age brought up snd takes dim 
at their hearts till the faVoured one 
Qtomes, when she fires in th# air, ac- 
cepting him db Ifbr partner, while the 
“second” takes one of the previous 
victims. m 

The Bonbons. — Each lady takes one 
of i^e crackers, and going up to a gen- 
^tleman, asks him to guess the colour of 
the bonbon it contains; he pulls the 
cracker with l^r, and if his guess be 
correct, they dance together. 

“ La Flbue.” — A flower is given to 
severy dancer, •and the ladies first go 
round, and each pins hers tg the coat 
of the gentleman she wishes tP dange 
with; thensthey all riser, and waltz 
found the room once, after which the 

* cavaliers make selection of their part- 
ners by presentvg the flower. 

* The Nightcap. — Tftio leading lady 
takes the nightcap, and seating hejsclf 
iv the centre of the room, the gentle- 
men come one by one and kneel bpfore 
her ; she decorates the object of her pre- 
ference with the nightcap, which creates 
much amusement^ and they dance to- 
gether. 

The CusHmN Figure. — T^^s is pro- 
bably the best known of all the figures. 
A lady sits in the middTe of the room, 
with a sofa cusl^pn laid on the ground 
before her ; the gentlemen all come up 

* ea^h in his turn, and endeavour to 
kneel on it, but she draws away the* 
cushion with her feet as each one is 
kneeling^ down, causing him to come 
down on his knees on the floor, until 
she chooses one as jidr partnei^ when 
she does not remove the cushion; ^ut 
allows him to kneel on it, theiNgetting 
up herself, she dances^off with him, 
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leaving the chair and cushion for her mosrcommon of parrots.,, ^hefood and 

sucOjssor. fe treatLient of this bird ttay therefore be 

, “ The Sceebn.'*— -In the middle of,r taken as an example for all oth^ar.' ‘ . ^ 
the room is placed aUarge screen, be- ^iis Cage. — Th 6 (;fiiEt reqCiisite for 
hind which the, ladies £ide, f ach put- all parrots is a strong^ roomy cage.^ The 
fjng out one hand ; ^the gentlemeurconyj “ IndestrjictiblpyCJage,'** madcr^of co^i- 
up, and each having taken a Ifend, and gated wire, i^>^h perches ofliguun /ito, 
coireotly guessing to whom it belongs, is the best, as they dVe most d) 38 l^uctiye 
dances with its own^r. 'After thq, first bird^^and delight in''ifilschief. If it ba 
figure, the order in w)^h the subt^quent possible to find a looso wire or a weak 
figures aro danced is' ^to immaterial ; |DOt in the cage, it worked upon with 
and when as^'' many nave been gone oeak and claws till it is quite des^oy^d. , 
thfiough Us the company desire, the Macaws and cockatoos ai'e chain^i to.^ 
good old Bnglish dance of “ Sir l^oger perch by the leg, and' tiro -little •tins, 
de Coverley ** will be found an ex- one containing food, the other wate,*, 
cellent “ ^ind-up ** fork's family Chridl- arcP fastened to. the perch, and a large 
mas party. * flat tin .-underneath contains gravel, 

Parrots, and. how to which is indispemvible to their health. 
Keep themy— Under the general All parrots must be kept in a warm 
title of parrots, are usually compre- room during the winter; they are 
bended a great number of fot^iign nj^tives of > the tropics, and in this 
climbing birds, most of them of veryi ’'cliiha<;e aie extrdjiely susceptible of 
gorgeous plumage, and having the cold, and should be carefully guarded 
peculiarity of being, df not the only from draughts, whicb'c^ofton'*' produce 
imitators of tho human voice among asthma, of w,hich disease a large 
the lower animals, at least the moat proportion of parrots in confinement, 
perfect mimics of oil passes around^ die; ^ the same time they require 
them, a ««*lgood dsal of fresh air and^rvater, 

o The largest and most magnificent in both to drink and batho'dn. A parrot 
colour of these birds ore— , ought to have a bath, at lepst once a 
The Macaws. — Of these there are, week in summer, and if tho bird will 
two varieties, tho red and blue, and noX bathe himself, ho should have tepid 
tho yellow and- blue*' macaws. They water poured over him from a watering- 
are boUi natives of South America, and '’pot ; he should then be set in the sun 
if taken very young they can bo taught or before a fire to ,.drjr. and great q^re 
to talk well ; but they are rather must be takeii that the cage is perfectly 
intractable birds, although they will dry. Parrots are subject to gout, and 
become very tame and attached, uke all sometimes loae their toes l^om this, 
tho parrot tribe, to ohe person— gene- disease,' which is brought on 'fcy damp, 
rally the one who feeds them. ^ The Food op Piirhots. — Wild 

Cockatoos are the next in size to pafrots live- on grain, fruit, and nuts 
macawsir They are whkie, with a tuft of various kinds ; the food of the tame 
or crest of leinon-coloifred feathers on bird is much the same,— Indian com, 
their heads, which they can raise at boiled and allowed to become cold, 
pleasure. The largect variety haa a and canary seed. They^are very fond of 
rose-coloured tinge and a reddish crest, hemp seed; this last is, however,^ too* 
.These birds are verv easily tamed, but heating for gcSieral use.*" Bipo fruit, 
do not talk well ; they are hardy and and nuts 'of any. kind, they may havd 
mild, both in appearance and disposi- in moders^on ; a bit of dry mealy 
tion. potato, a crust of breaa or toast^ is also 

The African or Grey Parrot.— a great favourite with 6 ome;^<'rd a 
The most sobeV du colour, tho most little whita bread, soaked in fresh, milk 
doeile and clever in learning, and by with some sugar, shoulcLbe given once 
many degrees the best talker, 18 this, the «a<«day, just Ls much as the. bird wW 
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ea£at OTK^tin^et. If the food is ^owed 
to Fei||aiu in 1h# cage it will get Aur, 
U i/ then most prejndicial ; in fact, 
parrots aie like ^Ifldren, some pt^far 
ode tiling ftnd som^ another.* But one 
;7]l«'^nst%e ^onipulomlY ohieryed — 
never ^vedthem nomatterhow 
small tie ^uant^^t is always ]^urt- 
ftd< and, indeedTontter y gieasi of 
any kind is very objectjpnable. Wi^ 
or^jpaij core t]|es6 birds live to a greatt 
age, aidl they^are so amusing, and 
often affectmate, that.it is a sad 
affair to lose one oy cor^essness. 

i.'oj’EACH A BaArOT to SPEiftc. — 
The quickest way is to^end^he bill, 
if pdssiWe, Whcge there is tinothor 
parrot wnl can speak.^ They should be 
placed near enough to hear, but not see 
each other, and &e one will soon imi- 
tate the other. A good way iij to speatf 
to the bird at night ; jiibt when his cage 
has been ^covered over (which must 
always be done ^ith a woollen rug in 
winter) repeat over seveml times in the 
same tone*the sentence you wishjiim to 
learn. He may not appear to /lotice aj 
firsts bfftfsome day, quite uncgcj^ectedl^, 
ho will repeat fhe sentence exactly in * 
the same t^ne that he has hgard ft. 
He should at once be rewarded with | 
h^ o^ugar,^r fruit, or any little dainty 
that ho is fond of. They argvery quick < 
at understanding that rewards are given 
fqg abedience. J^eJiave ^ad a*grey 
parrot for many years ; he is now f^ly 
sixteen years old ; his plumage is beau- 
tiful and }]^ health most e^elle^, and 
ho is a mo3t amusing and clever bird ; 
he speaks exceedingly plakily, and it js 1 
wquite easy to tevb him a ne^vf sentence, 
or even to mi^e him mpeat words 
and whistles when desired. He knows 
, that he will be rewarded if he doe% 
^hat js told, fiftd be scolded if he is 
msobedient. IJpver allo^f a parrot to 
be startled or teased, or permit it to bo 
fAl indiscriminately by visitors. Keep 
the cage extrem^y clean ; At it be 
^ped oqf and fresh sand ^ven every 
day. #s 0 e hirda drink very liflle, but 
^ey should always be ablo^ to get 
a drink of fresh water if they wish. 
R it flso a*goo^ plan to 'hi a small* 


quantiW of nanary seed be in the Med 
can. If a ^rd is left to the /iaro of a 
Servant during absence, it is possible j 
that the momii^ oread and milk may * 
be forgotten, and thecced will thus 
pAveA the bird beinlg stai'ved. 

Diseases of Parrots.— Most of the 
diseases of th&^Ai^s arise &om want 
of care j^ey eith^ got improper food 
or they vatch coljfm For the ^rmer a 
change of food and a few^hilis will be 
found beneficial, and for the fatter, ja 
groat ^gree of heat as well as etimua 
lating roodts the host cure. 5f a parrot 
pul)s out his feathers, give him^a green 
capsicum, and ayringc the bird with 
warm salt and water fbr a few days. 

A rusty nail in the w^tur-pah is often 
very efficacious in cases of weak diges- 
tion. ^ 

, Pa^ot Guide. — The best guide we 
Miow for a parrot-fancier is a small 
pamphlet called The Parrot-keeper’s 
Guide,*' publishid by Dean & Son, 
London, in which will be found de- 
fijcriptions of the ^r|pus kinds of parrots, 
the food and habits of each, and general 
*directioiis for feeding and keapiim them 
in health. ^ . * 

«Rlaxims for Young 
Housekeepers.— 1. Always 
endeavour to get^ personal characloc 
.^f ^ servant, when hiifng, from her 
former mistress; you are thus more 
lik(|^y to ascertain tho exact truth thiAi 
from a written character. Four ques- 
tions are necessary to be put on those 
occasions — as to •honesty, sobriety, 
cleanliness, aadL temper. Should the 
answers not be fully satisfactory, you 
had better not engage the servant 

2. Always tiffiai your servanfs with 
kindness, recollecting thffl they have 
feelings to be hurt as well as every 
one • else. Never* allow familiarity ; 
audeavour to let them have every 
reasdhable indulgence; and contrive 
that they^hall have the opportunity 
of attendilg a place of worship on 
Sunday if they cnoose to do so. 

3. It is frequently iii^onvenient to 
have a stated da^ as* a holiday, bi}|t 
when a servant wishes to go out Aho^- 

^ing, or to visit he^ friends, if it ifl 


pocsiUe* let lier^go; bi#; make it a 
rule that no servant shall leave ^ 
house, even for a garter of an hour, 
without penmssion. * I 

No visitor should be allowed ein 
the kitchen without leave kaing first 
obtained. The ziu8ti;i^8^ thoulcf be satis- 
fied of the respecfkbiKty of a]l persons 
admitted into her^V>u8e. Mf.ny job- 
beries fake place *o^ means of g^^^dy 
servant girls^admitting people of whom 
)hey knew little or nothing into their 
masters’ *]iouseB. < *■ 

6. Servants’ wages should be paid 
regularly every qiyifcer. It is a ^^)od 
plan to keep , a boot in which the 
amount to be paid to each yearly is 
entered bolow hor name, and payments 
made sliould be noted and signed by the 
servant. 

(). When hiring a servant bo nio^t 
particular in explaining her duties, and 
the allowan(308 (ifan^i you make to her; 
also cause her fully to understand the 
rules of the house with respect to hours, 
tho meals, and the'^dfities of the otl/jir 
servants, &c. n 

- 7. Ordcfrs should be given to the J 

cook directly after brefakfast fon ^he 
daily meals, and all servants should pt 
this time ask for w'hat they rcquii-e from 
the Btoro-rooip, — a8,‘’'for instance, 86>ap» 
candles, &c. If there are many id* 
family the cook has much to do and to 
tiiiiik of. In this caso it is a good 'plan 
to^wiite out a hill of fare for every day’s 
dinner, just the same as for a special 
dinner party. ^ 

8. An inventory bodk should he kept 
containing a list of all household fur- ' 
niture; linen, and plole. At certain 
fixed times it should gone over, and 
all additions or subtractions noted in it. 

9. Servants oughA. fiever to be aU/iwed 
to conceal breakages. It should be made 
an imperative rule to mention theih, 
however trifling, at once to tho mistress. 

10. If your establishmeu) is a large 
one, the upper housemaid should have 
charge of the bod and table linen. In 
small househblds the mistress herself 
tfddertakes this duty. Tho tablecloths 
and ilapkins should be examined oare^fk 
fully before Veingsent to tho laundress, 


foivstSins of wine or fiwt, which are , 
more easily extracted befOre'^b^if^ 
yubed. All smf)l« holes* and wom ' 
places ought then to be darned. ^ « 

11. I^eets jboulu not Ig) worp^ till 
they are uj^hoW but slfoul^ b# turned, ^ 
sides to the mimlK, when they are be-'* 
comtng thin, by wKifii means the 3 Mvill • 
last much linger than if not turnedf 
^ 12. Ktch^ eViiths ^ould be looked 

' to occasionally and mended, dt cefta^p 
number should be gi^en out^to qach 
servant evbry week,* ficcordingnto the 
worfe they haVb toedp. * 

^13. Erery kpusekeeper should have, 
in her, store-room, a box containing a 
few common cajrpenler’a tooli, such as 
a hammer, awl, screwdriver, two pairs 
of pincers, a pair of pliers, ^tto of gas 
jepliers, a. glue-pot, small saw, file, and 
I chieel, w one of fhose recently invented 
hammers, that are a perfect mulium in 
parvo, being hammered clfTw, pincers, 
awl, and screwdriver in one; she should 
also keep a stc^e of large andnmall nails, 
screvrii, hooks, curtain rings and hooks, 
stacks, ^c. ; these things arq, always 
, being needed, and mavy little jobs can 
bo done without the aid of a carpenter 
if you 'nave the materials at hand. 

' 14. Some member of tho family 
should be deputed to Bee,*che lai^' thing 
at night, ^that tho bouse is properly 
fastened up, the gas turned off, thp. fires 
secure, and all lights put out. * 
'Maxims for a JSouse- 
maid.— ^ 1 . Always adopft a regular 
sy^steto in your work, and fi^deavour'to 
arrange it so that tbj particular portiop 
for each day shall be completed before 
one o’clock if possibld. Tho following 
table may sbrve as a ^uidc : — 

« 'Monday , — ^Washyour ownfinethings, 
and those belonging! to your mntress. 

Tuesday , — Glean the attieV afiu 
landing. *• 

Clean bedrooms and 
landing.,on second floor. 

Tymrsdoy.—Cleaii drawing-room ahd 
landing on first floor. ^ ^ 

. FrSauf, — Clean breakfost-rbpm* wash 
sides of stairs, and p(^b furniture on 
.%altemat6 weeks. « * 

Saturday,— Q\^ji ^iate. « , 
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2. It iff thd (fttty of the houseiha)^ to 
tpllec^the dirty dothea for the wash 
*(gdherolly» on mornings), .and 

e^h aarticle in neaps ready to couft 
over, !whe,]| the mhtre8| cornea to put 
thetn^oTO m the washing^ot. When 
they ccmejrrom^evslisvfhey should 
l^e counted agaii# to see that thOV are 
nght. They should then )e aired, and 
each ' person's things ^taken to his 
rocHn. ^ ^ • 

l^ver neglect to keep all pails, 
&c., iijsed for emptying slops, perfectly 
s\^eet and clean ; thiy should be scsilded 
ev M y da y, and hkye B 0 |pie d^infhctipg 
fluidLput intojthem once a w^ek, and 
this &ould also bb*poi|fcd down all traps 
connected with a bath-room. 

4. The housemaid should knock at 
all bedroom doors before attempting t» 
enter. She ought tf be prnctusl in 
the morning in bringing hot water, 
gentleme^Vs boo^, and letting the hours 
bo known when she brings the water ; 
also telling visitors tAe usual time 
for breakfast. • » 

6 . '^^en breakfast is rtpdy, the , 
housemaid shopld go to the* bedrooms,, I 
open wide the windows, and strip yie ; 
clothes froA the beds ; they should not i 
be made until an hour aftdr they have : 
Bsen^xpoBfA to the air. 

6. Beds should be madll with clean* 

han^; a clean apron should also be 
lAtV. • • * 

7. Brooms and dusters should nat bo 
used whelk dirty. A sup^y should be 
provided all • purposes, aiJl dach 
should be kept foi its special use. 

* 8. Caro should *be takdn pot to di^p* 

* lucifers about.^ The same with coals 

and cinders. jSuoifers thbuld never bo 
atruck on the wall. « ' * • 

9. Qas or lamps should be lighted, 
'-the house shut np, and beds turned 
down as soon m it becoibes dusk, 
a 10. Hot water should* be tSken into 
the bedrooms before tAe clojjp is laid 
Tdr dinner, and again at bedtime. 

* ll^evw clean a drawing-room 
I with^^oloinghp the table-covers, an- 
timacassars, ; and cover over the 
ifhiBiture with sheets, fold ^e curtain^ ^ 
haviig. shaken Hhem well first, then 


strew tea-lmves ovhr the carpet fmd 
^rush it well. • 

12. Grates 8hoij)d never be cleaned/ 
without turning up the rug and laying 
d(^wn a h Arth-cloth. ** 

13. where there hre polished steel 

mtes, Uie rsnster should always be 
kept doTO when The fire is not lighted. 
Remdb/er to op^ the register before 
ligiting the firejr • • 

14. Always use gloves when clean- 

ing grates or doing any other dirtv 
work.* * * 

15. When visitors come fo stay in 
tlvB house, their Imxes should be at once 
taken'to their nfom* the,cords taken off, 
and their straps unfastei^cd. The 
housemaid should saw that there are 
soap, night-lights, and lucifers in the 
roon>^ 

^ 16. Visitors should not be kept stand- 
ing in the ball, but should be shown 
Into a room at opcc. 

This rule is to bo observed when the 
master or mistress is at homd ; when 
they are out, if mtmngerB call, it is not 
advisable to leave them in a j'oom by 
themselves. * , , 

\7. If strangers call for parcels, 
nothing should be given to them with- 
out previous instruction. The same if 
pmrcols or messngos {y;e brought for 
wnich payment is demanded. 

18. Letters, newspapers, and smpll 
paicels should be handed on aVaiter. 

19. Doors should be shut by «the 
handle. Nothing is more untidy (ban 
finger-marks on tlfo paint of a door. 

20. The houBomaid should count the 
plate, to see that it is all right before 
putting it in t1|p plate-basket ak night. 

21. Workmen *8hould not be allowed 
to go up-stoirs in tbicx, dirty shoes. 
Clcjfhs should be»laid down over car- 
pets w^here they are at work. Mony 
Traflespeople supply their men with , 
slippers to put on when engaged at in- 
door woi^ The housemaid should see 
that the workmen use them. 

Crochet, No. 1.— This kind of 
fancy work is so welj %nown and so 
popular, that it scarcely requires 'say 
description; it is also so simpfo, thiSk 
those who understaid stitches can 
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wo% a p|ittem from looki^ig at a piece I&if Stitch. — H aVtngformq^^fouQ- 

of it. It is now a common practice dation, fasten the threadat the.begiillmiig. . 
’give, inthosemagazmec and newspapers of the row, put the^hdok into the back 
especially devqted to femini( e occupa- of the first stitch ard draw the thread 

lions, written dimetions for pa.terfis, through^ put the hook into^fhe bpdt of 
withoutdiagrams; Dutmanypdrronswho the secondiietitoh and dFa\$*^thJ^ thread 
can work crochet from si^iit very nicely, at oi^e tbi'ough itla^d^the loop*' already 
cannot work at all from these rewipts, on the hoolM repeat to end of row. * • 
from thf difilcultx/^hey find'' in ijhe Single Croohbt. — ^P ut the hook as 
diversity of names giv6n to the stitches, ^bove into the batik of ithe first fa^m- 
To assist those of our readers, therefore, dation stitch, form a loop by drawing 
who majflnot have easy access to some of the thread .through thn stitch, leaVe 
the elabor,'\te and expensive Vorts that this loop on thevhook and mak^ a second 
have been written on this subject, ye inthbnextfoundatiot stitch, then.^l’-uw 
propose*’ to give a. ^ort and simple the thread thrOfigh both loops ; repeat 
explanation of the most common terms to end cf row. 

U@cd in crochet, which will enable them Double OroOKet. — P ut the hook 

to work any pd\!tern from a written into the first stitch of the foundation 
receipt. chain: draw the thread through in a 

The Implements. — These an? bone J ibose loop*; then nut the thread round 
and steel hooka of various sizes; thu the hooK before" putting it into the 
bone hooks are used for wool work,, second stitch through which you draw 
one which has a built n on the end is a loop. There will th^ be t^e loops 
used fo^ crochet ^ tricoter, the steel on the hook ; (Iraw the thread through 
hooks are suitable for cotton and silk : two of Jhese, then through the one just 
they are fitted into^a wooden or bone ipade and the first one. 
handle, "and one, called tlie Pendope TiiEBLii, Crochet is worked^in the 
hook, Is Bttjd to have peculiar advan- 'same way, only putting the thread 
tages in being more secilrely fastened ro^nd t^'e hook twice instead of once, 
in the handle, and firmer in use than In Long Treble put the thread threo 
any other. The hook must in all cases times round the hook befo’^ pull’ng it 
be very smooth and highly polished. the stitJjh. 

The Cotton must always he of the Kiubed Crochet is worked back- 
be.t. E^^ans’ Boards head is very ex- wards' and forwards on both right ':5iri 
collont cotton. Arderne’s is also a wrong sides; work always the back 
favourite, but most of the patterns part of the stitch, and make* a single 
whet-o a iiiunber given, icfcr to chain gtitch at the end of each row, to 
Evans' cotton; therefore the sizes are prevent the edgo haying d puckered 
more likely to be correct if taken ac- appearance, 

cording to this cotton; for couvrettes and Sguarb-* Crochet the way in 

countei^nnes,U8eknit^i.g-cottoo. The which patterns of antimacassars, &c., 
beauty of cro^ Vet consists in its oven- are iw^rked from printed patterns, re- 
ness and elasticity; the hook and cotton sembling Berlin wool patterns. The 
must therefore be of » size to suit each squares are either '’op^^n or closej.opeiv- 
other, or the work cauuot be even. „ is used for ground work, close for 

To Begin A Piece OP Crochet. — The the pattern upon it. An open squarj^ 
first thing to be done is to male a consists of one double crochet and two 
fouudation: make a loop in fie cotton, chain stitehes, leaving two on the Ime 
put the hook through this, catch the below before taking the next switch. A.^ 
cotton betwee^the loop and the reel close square has tiiree-doubl^ iiutobee 
with {he book, ar d draw it through the close together, leaving no stitch *tmder- * 
lobp which you first made, leave the neath. A pattern to W'worked in thu| 
second loop on the hook; repeat this tiU . style must be carefully^ counted before 
the chain iglolSjgenb'ughioryoiirpattem. } coinmencitag. It may contain*' auy 
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number .of stitcilea that can be difided 
iardb and leave one stitch over. 
Pu&Liito condis^ in making ad cid 
ifumler of chain flitches, and &en put- 
Jtiig^e h%ok }>ack into aecand atitch 
of d&Achdin, forming a»iinitation of 

that e^e^of lace is cc^ed^pearl 

a>i;^url edging. ^ These eijf the p?inci- 
pal stitches, with theii^naSnes, used in 
crochet. The|;e ord*, however, modifi^ 
scationli^ of oac^, which can only be 
learned from a work entirely devo^ to 
the subject hope jin a future page 
a few mc^e remarks o'A this 
favottnle work, and toadd erne or tVo 
receipts for patterns in iUustiation of 
our meting. « 
Punctuation. — This word, 
which is derived fi:om the Latin noun 
signifying a ^oint, denotes 'the art df 
subdividing discourtAs eithA wdtten 
or spokei^, into clauses, sentences, and 
parts, aecordin^to certain rules. 

I. The History oEi^uNCTUATroN. 
—The aft of punctuation is ^aid to 
have been entirely unknown ^ tbp 
anciendsi This, however, i| Vn error. 
It is true that dome of ti^e most ancient* 
xnanuscript|~8uch as, lor example, Aio 
AlexundrianMS. in the British Museum, 
-f-ar^ written without any distinctitJu 
of words or of sentencec^ but i% isi 
stated by Suidas that some points were 
i^igfe so far ba(^ aij^SSO B|c., and from 
Aristotle, as well as from Cicero and 
Seneca, Vis learn that the arUof punc- 

Greeks a^ the Ilomws. l^iJex- 
•hremely probable, tuideed,/rom the ve^y. 
filature of thou^t and language, that 
some species o{ pauses, ^nd methods 
of subdividing senteiyses, whether in 
speaking or in writing, must have beeh 
^^oev^*with the* fraatice of communi- 
’ eating ideas by sounds rp^ by symbols. 
Whatever maybe said of thg ancient 
^actice, however, it is certain that 
i|Biyerid of the points with whtfth we are 
jxow familar, were not devised so long 
as msfrvj^i^t alpne was the%|ode of 
ioommiuiicating,]mowledge, and that it 
was long subsequent to the discovery of 
fhe ftrt of printing that an acduxate mod«P 
of ^tfiietuation %pgan to be adopted. 


The earliesif printed books hcvd no B*lops 
^f any kind, with the exception of a* 
perpendicular l3ndH)r dash, which served 
to divide Jthe parts of a-centence. This 
afterwar^ gave place to the comma; 
the coV>n appears to have been intro- 
duced in the semicolon ap- 

peared some twe^y years afterwards, 
alf^ou^ it was much eaalier time 
used as a mark of abbreviation. 

II. Names OF THE PKiNciRi^ Points. 
— ^Th^ points or marks by which tlAs 
Bubdivisioh is effected are the follow- 
up : — ^the comm^ (,), the semicolon 
tae colon(:),and the period orfullstop(.). 

III. Uses of thes^ Points. — ^T he 
comma serves to disUnguish' one noun 
or one verb lri>m another, or to separate 
sueb^ parts of a sentence as are not 
neces^ly united together ; the semi~ 
*^lon is employed to suspend or sustain 

sentence for the addition of some 
new clause relaftd to it ; the colon in- 
dicates that the sentence is mot com- 
nleted, and notijies^the addition Of some 
supernumerary idea or statement having 
a more or less remote conneetton with 
the sentence; the period or futl sto^ 
tM-fiiinates the sentence by completing 
^he statements it contains. 

IV. The Length of Time given to 
, Eix;H Point. — Or the frtir points above 

mentioned the first may he presumed 
to have a pause of one second ^ssigiilsd 
to It ; and the three points following 
the comma to have two, three, and fcur 
times the period its duration. T'he 
rule, however, points out strictly only 
the relative time attributed to each of 
the four points : the actual duration of 
each pause mult pecessarily depend on 
the degree of rapidity 'v^h which the 
composition is read or spoken. 

V*. Points op Secondary Import- 
ance. — These are the notes of interroga- 
tion*(P) and admiration (!),each of which 
is eqmvai4mt in duration to the full stop, 
and generlUy occupies the same place m 
a sentence ; the first indicates aq uesrion 
on the part of the wri^r or spjaker^ 
and the second an embtion of admim- 
tion, surprise, delight, and so /ortn; 
’the aposl^he (’) indicates the omission 
of one or more letfcrs a word 
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wriUen or spoken ‘/the hj^hen (-) is aniiii^sroccasionally ossmia ajreligious 
pmployed *to unite two words into attitude, as, for instance, th^ nj^ntia 
one; and the parenikesis () serves to^ religma^hd really meant to state ih^t 
Vitroduce into a sentence a clause not thJ horse required oo he looked after 
strictly helongidg to it. ^ because he had a k^bit of cqjaing 

VI. Other po5nt8, howavef^ aro down” ca hialwiees. Itho^yever^itho 
used, such as the asterisk (*), d:c., the advertiser da/l- net jntena ainy profane 
object of which is tt hVbct the atten- jest, then it is certa-vi 'that tne last six 
tion of the reader froin the tcxf^^o^^such worsiS ought to have followed the word 
notes on' the margin V at the 'foo^of ** man,” and should themselves be foU 
the page as tke author deems requisite iowed by a comma'; to p^)ace the me^- 
tqj ^e e'^planation of hia principal in^ beyond all doubt, ^^he wife or a 
topic. ^ saUor about to make a long voyage, sent 

YII. Illustrations OF Punctuation, to the minister ^f the"^ congregation to 
— By accuracy in punctuation the mean- which she belonged^ the fqUowing 
ing of a writer jis cieafly defined^ and memorandum, of which the pun^ation 
even if the composition is inaccurate, and the* spelling R'ei-e equally apt to 
the proper use o^oints will much con- mislead the headers: — 'nusband, 
tribute to remedy the defect. On the going to see his wife, desires the 
other hand, if the composition be jlcar prayers of his congregation.” It ap- 
and distinct, in consequence 6^ the pears thaj; the clergyman, not having 
clauses or parts of the sentences occupy-' perused this intiination before reading 
ing their proper places, the punctuation* it in public, read it as it is giyen above, 
is much leas requisite'*’to the bringing to the astonishment ^ of the people, 
out of the author's meaning; but when Now a slight nlteration in the spelling 
the composition itrelf bo faulty, ai\d of thq word “ see,” and in the position 
there is. either no punctuation, or the of a comma, would have removed all 
points are placed en’onuously, the results question ao to the poor womai/n mean- 
are frequently absurd and ludicrous in ‘ ing, and made the sentence road thus, 
the extreme. An example or two mf&y ”41 huaband going to sea, Jiis wife de- 
here bo furnished ; — ^ sires the prAyers of the congregation.” 

The editor of a newspaper, in intro- One more illustration rqjiy beadded. 
ducing to piiBlic notice a poem c6m-.e * Wien Kiiific William landed at T?orbay, 
ppsedby afiiend of his own, makesthe on November 5, 1688, among those 
following amazing statement; — “The who welcomed hifn j^^as amani^.iqpd 
poem published this week was com- Jo^n Duke, who possessed the property 
pofjBd by an esteemed friend who has of Otterton. On being presented to 
lain in his grave Liany years for his the k;ng, hte Majesty asked jpim to state 
own amusement.” This advertisement his name, on which, with some timidity 
does not furnish any very striking > qnd hesitation, hc^ replied, ” John,, 
evidoD'^e of the editor’s skill in the art Duke of Otterton.” yhe king, immc; 
Of composi^on ; but if the last few diately taking up a lift of the English 
words of it were followed immediately uc4)iUty and examining it, declared that 
by a comma, and pnnted after the word he did not see in it the name of any such 
” composed,’ ’ a great improvem cut ■^ould nobl eman. The mistake, howe'/gr, was 
result, and the absurdity of the state- speedily reett^ed by placing a comma 
ment would be at onco removed. ' or paure not> after the worn ” John,” 

The “leading journal ”n^ sometimes but immediateily after the word ”Dukb.” 
contains astonishmg advisements ; Thest^ and numg^-ous instances j^hat 
if one : — ” Wanted a man to look might be cited, serve to illustrate t!he 
aft^a horses with a religious turn of subject to whi^ wo haue J>^pfly re-** 
uohnd.” Possitdy the person who in- ^erred, bjr showing ho^ much iufluencr 
sertSd this advertisement may have punctuation may exeKise in modifying 
b^n a wag, aT|l knowing that somb the meaning of a 8en];pnce. ^ 
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•The 

**01d Yeai* and the Nav^. 

. simple aimiiHil fesipt is s^^ead — 

S^bftr Hlg guests ajj^d tjv — 

That ier® withigrato but cordial cheer 
•l^ave met to ** US out” the Old iT^ar, 

. Apd welcome in the New. 


t.. 


> 'Ae Old Year^ies — dies in our 1: aarts — 

• Dice on the'stormful se^ — 
I)ios»on^the >^%ftry moors that gbium — 
Bjes *m opg the ^>1ng •clouds thtA seem 

ml^assing skids te be. • * 

• • ^ • . 

And h^e, in preBen6e of the dead, 

Let all our quarrels die ; 

‘We’re parting with the Past, w^e roach 
Hands to the Futur^ and rfn each * ^ 
Fate’s shadows deeper lio.^ * 

Then fill the “fjup o* kindness” high, 
And hark ! from the church tower. 
Time, with his iron hammer, alpp’’, 

And with a sigh ’tw'; \i ever 3 |blow, • 
Beift^ out the midmgnt h^ur. J 

** A Good New Year, and happiness* 

To you, and you, and you ! ” * 

We dsiss the girls — strong hands we 
grasp— • • • 

The eyes grow tender with the (^asp, 

• ^cause the heads are l:ue. 

• 

Now, ere the “ First-foot’s 'Z* at thedoor. 
And whjle the ’wilderea ^ell# • 
King in the year^with lawl^d chimes. 
Mingled of sad and merr^ t]}ymes, • * 
Of greetingS^ind farewells, 

• 

A health to the absent lot us drink, • 
With hearty i.hrec^times-three ; 
*£’en*n8w we know, with waving 
hands, • * / 

7hey waft us kisses from far lands, 
"And sighs from o’er the sere. 

* I). Mubray Smith. 

. 

* la 4ootlAnd,|be first person who entisrs 
» house, after the new jear has oome in, is 
iUlIdJihe ** Flrst-^t.*’ • 


The P^ontlf of January. 

Lore and joy come to you ( 

And to your too, • 

And Ood eena you a happy now year, 
d A neW^ear. 

^*AA Gbdsend you * happy now year, 

Our yusail-oup is made of rosemary tree 
80 is your tftir ^f the best barley.*' 


»Th#month 


<uce$ter$hire Ballad, 

^ nuary is said to owe 
its name to ^uma Pompilius, tho 
second king of Kome, who decreed 0iat 
two months should bo ad(led»to the den 
of wnich*the year then consisted, and 
that the year ^oiild commence with 
^e .first of Uiee^ months, Vhich ho 
named Januarius, Hfter Janus, tho 
double-faced deity, ^ho pi'esidod over 
gates; thus Januarius became, as it 
wenp, the opening or “gate ” of the year. 
The^Saxons called January “ Wolf-mo- 
»^ath,” because, about this time, tho 
wolves, w'hich were formerly numerous 
in our island, losing rendered ravenous 
by the great scarcity of food, ^the cattle 
being housed fj^r winter), roamed about 
lierds, as they still doinpartsof Kussia, 
in search of tho unwary tr(^v<|ler, who, 
in such casej instantly mot wiQi a sritt 
It latoi- limes the Christian 
•Saxons called January “ Aefter Yule,” 
i.e., after Christmas. It is curious that 
still use the Sax6^ names of tho 
days of the week, and follow tho cus- 
tom of the Romans as to tbet nam(f of 
th^ months of the year. 

January is undoubtedly the coldest 
month in the ygar in the norfherfi 
hemisphere. Jhc frosts are severe and 
lasting, and there are lisually heavy 
falls of snow. Those are, however, 
very beneficial^ )s tho snow, fb a cer- 
tain degree, protects tl» ground, and 
renders it ready for tillage earlier in 
sprkig ; a hard bllick frost freezes the 
^arth several inches deep, and although 
theicontinuance of such a frost is pro- 
ductive ^ much inconvenience to the 
frrmer, it]bfi:brds the means of several 
healthful amusements, such as skating, 
curling, sliding, - and ^ in wOtfma 
Europe as well as in £!anada, thS ptiU 
, frosty air echoes with tho music Ae 
• p sleigh beUs. The snowy roads are in 
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goftd order at this time, aiyl nothing is ten^,t;aip, whitingstlSnhltsJ' lobsters, 
more dellghtfiil than a sleigh ride, pa^f crabs, prawns, crayfish, oyste^4. ^ 

• ticularly by moonli^t. Meat in season i^bfief, veal, mut^n. 

The Canadians, an^ the Americans nouse lanib, pork. ^ '• p ^ 

generally, foll<^ the French! cu^om, of Poultiiy in^eas(£i: turk|iys//Qjsfls, 
visiting all their fftends on tke first of capons, ts, pigeons.^ S, 

January, and the gay-coloured' sleighs Game in sealofi: 4)heasc,ntC, part- 
keep rushing abouf tSc streets^ bearing ridsdk, hares, woodcitika, snipes, ral)- 
iho gentlemen to their fav; itiends bits! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

u happy^new year.'^ Vegetable^' i?, season: cabbage. 

The English custom was formerly Spinach, beetroot, ccloiy, tumj({is, dar^* 
that the ^lead of the house assembled rots, jiarsnips, shalots, lettuce, j^akqje, 
fiis w'holo household on ITow ‘Year’s force i asparagus, and* liiishroomss. 

E VO, round a large bowl of spiced ale, Fduit in fieasm : pears^ app]^s, 
which was called “ laifib’s wool,” andrhe gnpes, o^angc^. medlars, waln*^’.^‘ 
drank their united Hbalfhs, using the old Gai;*dener’s Caiendai> for 
Saxon term, “ Wassliael,” from which January. — Q,utdCor work- can only 
this came to he «,>.llcd the wassail bowl, bo prosecuted in the absence of frost. 
The whole family followed the example This is a good time for draining, as the 
of its head, and sometimes oven ^firried «-ffect of it can more easily be seen 
th*' wassail-bowl to their poorer neig^- ‘ duritig wet M^eati.er, in tho rapid dis- 
hours. The only modern adaptation appearance of the water from the sur- 
of this old custom is l^e drinking from face of the ground ; if .the ffost be not 
the ** loving cup ” of the City of Lou- severe, hedgesjnay be cut and mended, 
don corporation. box edgings made, and shrubs planted 

Tho Scottish cuBtom called ‘‘firr*; out ; 'cOver tulip, hyacinth, ranunculus, 
footing,” has been kept up in that, A*nd anonCone bed? with litter, if the 
^country till of lato years, and it still .frost is severe, put hoops over the beds, 
lingers in 'feomo districts* After they aijd lay matting on the hoops ; it is 
luul^ watched the old year out, each essentijil that the frost shc/iild bo kept 
family had ready a soi t of wassail-howi, fiom the ro6ts. All plants under gla^s 
called “hot p^t,” af\d tho gentlei^en slu^uld bo sparingly watered, antf^have 
at once sot ofi for tho houses of tlieir' * all the airhhat possibly can he given 
fpends to wish them a happy new year on m?ld dajj^y ; examine the roots in the 
and tasVo tho “ hot pint.” The yorng storehouse, ^eithor^of ^dowers or ve^- 
lover fondly hoped to greet his fair lady tables, and instantly remove any that 
wi^ a kiss, and great was the merii- scorn docayic'g. Cover celery nnd cauU- 
mont, when an old aftnt or grandmother fioWei^*plaut3 in severe wftither, con- 
opened the door, in pladb of his “ bonnie tiuue to force rhubarb and seakale ; this 
lassie.” is* easily .^ofie by covering tho plant 

The ^almost obsolete, custom of pre- with a large flower-pdu inverted, and 
senting new- year’s ‘,;i?t8 is of great then surround it with ffesh stable litter, 
antiquity. It is mentioned by several Hake*’ a hotbedJ' for starting the early 
of the fcoman W'rit^rs. The Saxons melons andcucumJ)erf^^or raising small 
also kept up the same custom, and"* the salads, radislms, celery plants, *eariy 
early French kings extorted mpney cabbagep, brJcoli, and cauliflower 
from their subjects as a now year’s gift, plants ; ds weh as for forcing asparaguQ, 
In the present day the Fair Slons give which iq done ’6y putting iu the roots 
bon-bons, in beautifully ornamented very close together, find then coveiiflg 
those ladies whom they wish them wi*h about three inc^es^of^garth. 
to bo^OLimenft' ^ A few vhardy annuals "may o^own in 

oGook’s Calendar for pbns in*^e greenhou^, to be“ trans- 
January. — Fish in season: turbot,, planted ear^^. Carnations, .calceolarias, 
plaice, 8kate,^turgeon, flounders, perch, I and cineranas should le looked, tr, and 
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ndt allo'ved ^ciibecome too dry ;^pr^are 
jeds lor.the second crop of raniiilBulns 
^ these be jJlantod early in 

* Februarj^ if tbeV|ather be favoiir&b’» ; 
ftihii^te the con^rvatcry, and attend 
geniemlytfco tj^e indoor^knts# In mild 

eArly peas a^d fcanc ma^ be 
6own,^aldb radtel^l and caiTot.^ in a 
tbgUcred spot ; •but all ^ardenii^g in 
^tliis anonth depends 63 very much on 
tl\p wpather, |pat fhe gardener mus^ 

•cxcrciab his ojvn judgment as to the 
cspediancy of planting duigng January. 

H^ni,s onL*PasjiPy.--To make 
g^^^Jj^stry is ©perhaps one ot the 
nicest operations in the^iulinflry ai*t.*It 
reqilireaL much Ijgbttiess and icKterity 
of hand; as well as practice, and also 
considerable expedition, as it must bo 
made and put into the oven in the 
shortest possible tim^ or the paste witl ^ 
be heavy. • * 

TjIR P^STE-nOAllD AND UOLLING-PIN 
ought never to^be used for any other 
puipoeo than malting pagtry, and should 
bo perfectly clean and free from dust ; 
if possible, a marble slab is. better ^ 
use tlmA a paste-board, par4ioularly m * 
warm weather.* l^try should be mad(f 
in a cool Q}ace, and touched Y^th fho 
hands as little as possible. , ^ 

• T|^"S, I'ATTY-rANS, AND PIE 

DISHES that are to be lined jvith pahtryj», 
must be well buttered before the paste 

pgt on, or it T|ill«tick it them! 

A Rich Light Paste. — T o one p^jund 
of flour, ^ried and sifted, take half a 
pound of Jgood fresh buttir an^h^f a 
pound of 1 Ard ; divide the flour into two 
•equal portions, ^ut otk^ half on 
, paste-board, ci^ the butter (from w’hich 
the water shoj^ld be squeezed) into 
slices about half an iqph thick ; do* the 
, same with the lard; cover the slices 
, *with Jlour, roll*tl 9 ezi» out thin with the 
rolling-pin aij^ lay thtjn aside; put 
the other half of the flour intg a basin, 
work into it with a speon a quarter of 
g4>int of water, qg enough to make the 
^our into a stiff dough — too wet a dough 

* ‘will'^f,^ tough paste, — lay flys upon 

* the paste-boar^ and roll it out till it<8 
I hatf^ inch thick, then lay the fourth i of one large 

of the*but^r and lard all over it} • ^ 


fold it up, and ro)^ it again ; put on 
another foifrth of the butter, jind r^eat 
frhe buttering and rolling till all the* 
rolled butter ieinflxcd in. Then cover 
the tart, And bake it an a brisk oven. 
Alw^S;^handle paitry as lightly as 
possibly, particularly after the butter 
has been put*ii^s > 

Pups* Paste.— ^ French receipt. — 
Tqke Aie pound, %f dry, sifted flour, 
and the same quantity o)^ butter, divide 
the flour in two, and put one Ijfilf on ^0 
paste-board. Make a hollo w in tne 
.centre of*it, and pour in three eggs, 
well beaten, wij;h a glass of brandy. 
Ufaka it up into a lump, anti lay it 
aside ; take the butter, And roll it out in 
the other half of tlm flour,* then take 
the lump, roll it out thin, and lay in 
the gutter in five portions ; always roll 
the plfrto one way, and from you ; let 
►<hc paste lie all night in a cool place, 
•and it will bo fit to use in the morning. 

A Good Pas A pou Fkuit 'J’arts. — 
Put half a pound of dried aad sifted 
flour into a dish, q^dd to it the yolk of 
one egg, well ocuten, a tnblespoonful 
of lomou juice, with the saipc^quantity 
of powdered sugar ; mix it into* a stiff 
paste, adding a little wat(T if it is 
not sufiiciently moist. Roll out the 
paste, and sprinkjp flour over it ; then 
wfth a knife spread the paste 

three ounces of good butter, and thn e 
ounces of lard. Butter, nnd*Toll 
alternately, till nil the butter and lard 
are mixed in ; thou lino the dishes, 
and bake in a hot^ven. • 

Potato Paste. — A quarter of a 
pound of cold boiled potatoes, to half a 
pound of flour, rubbed well together, 
wet with very iittle water, Stud add 
six oum ca of good lard butter. For 
a sweet paste, add a tablcspoonful of 
povtdered sugar ; ?lbr a meat paste, the 
«ame quantity of salt. 

Bbuon Pudding. — Beat well to- • 
gether Iknr ounces of butter creamed, 
and eigh# ounces of sifted sugar; to 
these add gradually the yolks 0^^ six, 
and the whites of two eggs welHieaf^, 
the grated rind and the 8trained*ju^e 
ne large or two small lemona; this 
last must be added by degrees, and 
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8tir|B(l briskly to tiro other in^edients. 
Bake the «pudding in a disiV lined witl^ 
,thin puff paste for tly:eo quarters of an 
hour, in a slow oven. * 

DuNNIKIfcU ‘OuANGE Pt-DDINO.— 

Melt five ounces <uf butter, jjdcf' to it 
■while warm, five ounces pf sugar, and 
the yolks of ten cg^i bctilton ; mix, and 
beat the mixture tiU it is whl^.* On 
the bottom of a bakh^tin covered Wth 
puff paste, spread orange marmalade, 
and poiin) the rest of the ingredients 
oter. in a moderate o^en half an 

hour, turil it out, and serve. Pine- 
apple an^ apricot pudding may be ma^e 
in the same way. ' • 

Vermicelli Budding. — Boil a quar- 
ter of a pound o^i vermicelli in a pint 
of milk, with a small piece of cinnamon ; 
when it is quite tender, add half q^-pint 
of cream, a quarter of a pound oi good 
fresh butter melted, a quarter of a 
pound of powdered sugar, and the yolks* 
of six eggs, well heated ; lay puff paste 
round the edge of a shallow baking 
dish, and just whqn irputting in the*, 
vermicelli, add to it two ounces of 
lemon .cnipo, and half a teaspoonful of 
ratafia; bake for three quarters of^n 
hour. 

A Super-excellent PunniNo.— 
Cut three ounces of^, candied orange- 
peel and citrofi' mixed, into very thin 
slices, melt six ounces of good fresh 
butter, a\ld to it five ounces of powdered 
suggr, and the yolks of six eggs well 
beaten; make these ingredients hot, 
and' then pour thcH’ over the peels; 
stir all together till nearly cold, that 
the peels may nut all lie at the bottom. 
Line a Jbaking dish wi^h rich paste, 
and bake hfilf an bourn 

Chocolate* Pudding. — Dissolve a 
quarter of an ouncp of gelatine in 
a large breakfast cup of milk, and add 
to it the peel of a small lemon and nine<' 
or ten squares of chocolate graced; 
whisk the whites of six eggsf^and the 
yolk of one to a stiff froth, and stir it 
g radi|jg llv into the other ingredients, 
pour^^lo a dfjh, put a rich puff paste 
ropnd the edge, ifnd bake it in a slow 
oven, o Cream may be used instead of 
the milk, but^itlythe latter it is very 


go(n^, <Time to bake, fibm tbiee quar- 
ters of an hour Jo one iiour. •, / ■ 
AfiiiER PuDDiNG.-ifBoat ,,well! 
j^lks of four eggs, /;dd half g pound 9f 
butter melted, half a jound of po/^derod 
sugar, add a little essence of lemyn^or • . 
ratafia to flSv’oif*’^it ; ^ put yuff paste 
roun(i the dish, and hake tor naif an 
houf. « ' ' ‘ 

Cheese Cahes^ Almond. — Tako 
half a pound of sweet an(. half a^ou&ce 
of bitter almonds, blaiu-h and*^poundf 
them, but ne-t too fine « ^pielt one oun'eo 
of bqj:tor, add <to Jit half a pound of 
siQ;ed sugar, and the jolks of 
not beaten; mix^all thqse well .with 
the almiWs, adding half' a teq:>poonful 
of essence of lemon, and the same 
quantity of ratafia; line cheese-cake 
pans with rich paste, put a dessert- 
spoonful pf this fixture in, and bake 
half an hour. This quantity should 
make two dozen. « ^ 

Cocoa-nut Cheese-Cakes. — Grate 
the cocoa-nut (fii a fine grater,^ weigh it, 
andadd*^ equal quantity of butter, with 
tiFO onncjis of loaf sugar sifted, and the 
well-bcatcL yolk of aq egg w every 
ounce of the cocoa-m:«; a wineglasaful 
of brandy, the same quantity of rose- 
wjitcr, and half a nutmeg. Line the 
pans with a rich puff pasta, fill ^hemf, 
'gral^ a little isugar on the top of them, 
and b^ke in a quick oven. 

Lemon &heesb ^kes. — SoaE. i.. 
stale* sponge cake in sherry, throe of 
tlio ordinar}^ twopenny sponge cakes . 
wilhbef?nougli; add to these ^wo ounces 
of butter melted, fou^, ounces of sifted 
sucar, and lour eggs 'Well beaten ; mix ' 
and beat *these ingred'ents well to- • 
gether, then* add a «toaspoonful of 
eqseMco of lemony* and a wineglassful of 
lemon juice, line the pans wit{i puff • 
paste, and bake haif an nour. « «. •. 

Marrow ^-atties. -yy Blanch and 
pound foar ounces of sweet almondq, 
moisten them wiUi orange-flower water ; 
when reduced to a ^aste, mix in •a 
handful pf flour, a very litf^ warm* 
water, ^d the yolke* of IhEsf ^ggs ; ’ 
With this Vaste line a number of shallow * 
moulds, wash the pastr/ovQr witl^y^Uc^ 
of egg well'beaten, aniboke ip 
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oven. *NVlfe^*<ione,«talce theiifoiii, and 
nuL'^W each a mixture of beef marrow, 
iArion-p»el, and ^ream, laying At 
aboii£ as thick as a crown p^ece ; cover 
M it ha spoonful ofwhito of egg whipped 
‘t(f a*^nowg sftrew siftea ^igar over, and 
serve gery hot.* 

^ Maids of Hotiftin. — Make soift^new 
^ nfllk lukewarm, then put^n a spoonful 
of rennet, and whpn fit has turned to 
cftrdj’^tir it tnrough a cheese cloth t^ 
g£t riu of lh«f whey ; to half a pound 
VI c^rd put sic ounces o^ butter, four 
y^s ofeggSf and eugllr and nutmeg to 
t^VP^ix all the ing^dien^ well, Mne 
patly pans with putf paste, them 
with t&i mixturi, ai>^ bake in a quick 
oven. The cheese-cakes may be flavoured 
with lemon if desired. 

Parish Law.— A vestry is On 
assembly of the pegishioneTS for de-* 
spatching the business of the parish. 
It is not essential that it should be 
held in the church or vestry. The 
clergymaii has a right to preside at all 
vestry meetings. Public not ice^lfevery 
vostrvL peeling and the purp<l>e thereof* 
must 1)0 giveit three days •licfore tins 
day appointed for holding it, and priided 
or written* copies of the notfto must 
be uflixed to the principal doors of Ao 
fhuiAoa of chapels. The notice ipius^ 
be signed by the rector, viAr, or cui ate, ' 
or ^ a churchwarden of 4lio parish or 
•^eraeer. A pri^atC parisfiioner has no 
right to publish a noti(je of a vistry 
meeting.* At a vestry meeting every 
pari sbionfls paying rates is entiflbd’to a 
vote. If asscsso^ for the annual rent 
*of £50, he is entitled to*gi^ one vfte 
• for every £25fSn respect of which he 
has been assesSed, but fto individual 
can have more than %ix votes.* 4t»a 
vc8try.mecting^qp nerson can vote by 
*proxf. • In cases oiequality of votes, 
the chairman hfls a castingWote. Church- 
wardens are chosen in ihe ft-st \veek 
after Easter. They arS choswi by the 
^ofnt consent of the minister and pa- 
,j;iBhirae». ^If they cannot agree, one 
is cBosei^ by the* minister an^ finotli^r 
*b}itJAe parishioners. Peers, members 
4>f «rliam%nt, clergymen.* dissenting 
minivers, physAcians, and attorneys, 


and othery are exempted from sefving 
•the office of churchwarden! Church* 
wardens are* the guardians of thb 
church;. they are triMtees of money 
givqg for the beneftt of the church, and 
must ailend to repairs on the church 
and fences ‘ftf ^ the churchyard. No 
procgeiiings can b? instituted to enforce 
p^mVit of chu'i^- rates ma^e in any 
pfiish in EngMPha or Wales. The pews 
in a pariah church are tne property of 
the pariah ; tho distribution^ests ^\Stll 
the Iftshopof the diocese or the church- 
wardens as his officers. A person guilty 
indecent cq^’iluct in churdli during 
divine scrvie.e is liable, on conviction, 
to tho penalty of £5 or two months’ 
imprisonment. THff churchwardens of 
anj^arish in which a dead body Is east 
asho!« from the sea, must caii>«c it to 
interred in the parisli burial ground. 
, Law respecting Nui- 
sances. — 'Jallow - furnaces, tan- 
pits, pig -styes, dye-hou3ei\, &c., if 
erected so near dwelling-houses as to 
•'cnder them iftifif lor occupation, aro 
held to bi* nuisances. A^ca?‘'pool of 
w'hich the filth percolates yito a*iu‘igh* 
^|[j»ir’s well is a nuisance, as is letting 
jmpure dn-nage into a neighbour’s 
pond, so as to destroy tho fl^h. The 
lasv will not pcr1\iit a^Wng-estahlished 
decoy to he disturbed by firing off guns 
near it: and it is held illegal do diwjrt 
waters used for turning a neighbour’s 
raiJl. Any person tin owing rubbish 
into a stream, so as To block u^ thV 
channel or delile tno water, is liable to 
pro-secution. rlaying games on high- 
ways and letting off fireworks wit bin 
fifty feet of highway, cfjn.stitute 
nuisances — those doingiro being liable 
in penalties. Persons laying rubbish 
on the highway awe subject to penalties. 
If a person falls over a heap of earth or 
istoiies placed on the highway, street, 
or pub% footpath, mid is thereby in- 
jured, th^ person w’ho placed the ob- 
struction is liable to the injured person 
in damages. A persog who^kuV^^ 
howling dog, or allov^s loud nofte^i in 
his house at unusual hours, to tjie ali- 
inoyance of a neighbour, is liable in 
damages. Collecting of rough 
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and dissolute perso/ls ia pu^ushable as 
<a nuisance? Placing traps scented M'ith« 
atrong-smelling baitsy sp as to influ- 
ence the instinc^, of a neighbour’s dog 
or cat, is punishable as a nui^jica 
Persons selling bai liquor o€ provi- 
sions of any kind are.li(Lble to* heavy 
penalties. Persons fuMring frpni nui- 
sances ii^y recover^dumages Ay in- 
stituting suits again'sO'ho trespassers. 
A magistrate (vill at once prohibit any 
cqjuiiion v>iiisance. The sanitary in- 
spector of, the Jjocal Board of Health 
should be consulted, and his advice 
adopted, 'in the case^of neighbours rs,- 
fusing to apply<.a remedy to any' nui- 
sance which has been complained of. 

Hints on*^ 'Skating. — This 
delightful art affords the most aj^ro- 
priate outdoor exercise and amua^^niciit 
that can well be conceived for a wintej , 
day; like some other practical arts,,; 
however — swimming, for example — no 
amount ^f mere theoretical instruction 
will enable a person w^ho knows nothing 
about it, so much as tt» sftind v ith skatei 
on upon the ice, much less to glide along 
its surface with the ease and grace of a 
skilful performer. What^'s required js 
ieall)r very simple, and is entirely of q 
practical kind. See that your skates 
are neither toofjargc hor too small, that 
they lit your boot so tightly as to be * 
immovable, and that the blades are 
sharp. Put them on and endeavour to 
stand on them on the ice. It is won- 
'.Jl?rf/-1 how speedily, and, as it >vere, 
instinctively, you wifi acquire the power 
of balancing yourself, and moving on 
the slipnery surface. A fall or two may 
bo unaVx)idable, but, lit 3 some of the 
evils of humai:i.,life, they will bo but a 
temporary inconvenience, bringing wuth 
them greater securily as experience 
increases. ^ 

We have no intention of preseu4ng 
our readers with an elaborate ^isay on 
tlie art of skating, but sh^?! confine 
ourselves to a few useful hints. 

Skati:. — Without any minute 
desciiptions of rl \9 instrument, a remark 
of'twp as to the “iioii” or blade on 
whicli the skater stands may he made. * 
Sometimes it is f made plane at Uie 


bottori, 5lnd somelrimesrif fiuVed. In 
our opinion the plane suiface* i/.^ -the 
b^ter form. The neigbt of thij “ jrorf’’* 
ought to be about au inch at th&baok 
and three-iburt^ of^kn incl^.in/&'< 2 nt, 
and tho ciirvtf in the frcftit ^houb4-nbt‘ 
project too mr, %rt merelyc sc4 as to 
clear the toe well, kr- already liinted^ 
the skate oujht to fit tightly and ocdii- , 
rately, and to •thji end it ougfit to 
Be furnished with a ^screw, ^*10 
screwed into the heel of^Lhe boo^ and^a 
couple of pifts in the »j>5 of tho Imot ; 
these rwill go fdr to render the sk^e 
perfectly sj^cady ,when properly 
to the bqot. , 

II. The Fiii8t4^tt<Pmi>T 8. — Presum- 
ing tho skate securely fixed, and the 
boot also tightly laced, the learner’s 
ik'st attempt must be to pbice himself 
* in a pcrpeadiculaK attitude on the ice. 
It may bo said that his first step is to 
stand. The back of a sjiair ^ftlaced be- 
fore him, a stick shod v'itb an iron 
spike, or the friendly hand <‘f an ex- 
perioiKiSd acquaintance, will be found 
ifi this ^Primary effort of greqjf. use. 
♦When 8om\< tolerable dogree of steadi- 
ncfts is acquired, some attempt at loco- 
motion Vnay be made, ancT in so ad- 
venturous an effort, especially if made 
,by qny of our fair readers,** a vig^rou's 
arm to lean *hpon on each side, will be 
found' a greiv' comfort, till some degree 
of confidence is adqufred, and wilS atv 
the 'part which cork floats or bladders 
do toward th3 timid swimmerVho sud- 
dcnTy fiends himself “ out of Jrts depth.” 

General DinECT|^)N8. — I. If the, 
lek'rner inti^iuTs to begin with his right 
foot, he ought to keej^^the left knee' 
straight and fiim, beAding it only a 
IvLlfe at the instdht of striking out, and 
vice versa so actiqg ^'i^h the lo*'t foot 
and right knofi. 11. The body bughlT 
to ho slightl^ inclined forwards, of 
course, db as — in scientific language-* - 
to “ keep the centre of gravity over the 
base,” the learner taking advantage'bi'i 
the friei.dly support on ^cK ,^ide ad 
b(i strikes out, and if suen d&pport ia^ 
unattain^le, making tbe best us^'iie 
can of his ^stick, and subirittingf^itk 
bis best grace to the inevitable i^ces- 
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sity of % sifdSea ob|dience tc^ law ful amusrmiciit if yields, it may be 
^of ^VflP^itation in the •shape of a fall, p safFdy decifared to bu one ef the be^t 
friT .Thfe skater ought never to look at and most inljpr^ting out-duor games 
^lis &et, 4ior at tAs ice near him, as oy will which we are acquainted. It pos«i 
^ <hang^ so^ he is •^ery^ apt *to increase /es|ps tile merit, too, Of being the most 
‘ tne'i nupijbe]* of his ^plous in the social, ^iendly, a#! least exclusive of 
way iff tumblisg, 4>f it is unquestion- pastiifles. In the country in wdiich it 
«eble &at he ca# ftcep his balancA better may J^o said* tc^ be indigenous, and 
,, ify looking straight for\#ards thin by wher% it is pla'sped with great enthii- 
fixing his attention ofL the movements siasm, persoi^ cC the higlYest social 
P^Klkfeet; ftiis, however, he w'ill soc^ position cordially unitO in the game 
(nd uy Gxpefiencc. It is remarkable with those of the humbleatsrank^iwo- 
that,tTii8 rulo tss exemplified in intellec- vided thay are keen and skiirul plu 3 f%r 8 . 
toJ ajjd mora^ fiffaiFs; we ant more As an illustration of this — and many 
attain a suicessfi^l result by /uch miglit be ^iven — it ma^r bo men- 
giving our attention rather t^ the ulti- tioifcd that atf th^ g*i‘at niatcli played 
mate Wyject in tiev% although it be re- between the bite Duke of Hamilton 
mote, than by confining our prospect to and Macdougall Castleseraple, the 
each minute and, perhaps, difficult step Di^e, in selecting the seven players 
which leads to it. IV. The learner, onT^ side, chosfi as one of them, Ta 7 fi 
W'liile keeping bis^icad up, ought whose business was what is known 

advance his body a little forwards. By ^ in Scotland as that of a “cadger,” or 
this meStis h«will avoid a backwai-d ‘ hawker of fish- and who possessed what 
fall, w'hich is ofien a s^ious mischance, neither wealth nor rank could give 
y. The learner's face ought alwa^^s to be him, marvellous skill in the f^me. The 
turned in the direction to hoTcdlowed. >Duke appointed diis humble acquaint- 

VI. movements in skatilig oughf t^ ance leader or “ skipper ” o^his party, 
he smooth and graceful, anfl quite fr%3 and so keenly was the cffiitesb carried 
from jerking and awkward gestures, m, that he^re the last stoTie was played 

VII. The^act of stopping is performed ^^oth sides were equal. The last had to 
^by slightly bending the knees, bring- be played by Tam, and the shot required 

ing Fhe hwls together and hcaringLupon qp much skill aifd dexterity that it was 
them; it may also be*accom]^ishe^ thought that even 'the redoubtable 
bv turning short to the ‘^ght ov left. cadger would find it impmctici^le ; 
* It is 0 ^ 3 ^ ifiqiflsite further to add bait Tom with the greatest coolness 
that the method of skating in certain and with unerring piecision, took the 
figures fa not difficult toeacquire when shut and gained the victory 
proficieiffiy in the art is attiflndU ; to Duke. The gaiffe of curling is o^reat 
furnish learners|with precepts for those antiquity; it* is spoken of in a book 

{ lerforraanccs on the ice* w^ich imj^y'a printed in 1600, and there can bo no 
arge amrmn? of experience, is hardly doubt of its^aving been known 
requisite, for <he art of Aoviiig over the aud popular in ^cotla^ for many cen- « 
ice in figures is itself learnt in t2e«,ct turies. About the year 1840 the Cale- 
of learning to^li&te* dqnian Curling Qlub was instituted, and, 

TWe Game Curling. — at a meeting in Edinburgh, rules were 
This celcbra^d game,j^hich is pecu- ' * issued, as the game, up to that period^ 
•liar to Scotland, but has boeiflintroduced had Qot been played in a uniform 
into Canada and othef placet, is anolo- mann^.J: The regularity thus secured, 

’ gous to that of fiowls It is, however, gave a great impetus to the game, 
plhy^ upon the ice, and from the which received additional di^^iyjfithm 

g ecu^alHties oi* the game itself, the ex- from the circumstance, thaf i^ 1842 
"titrating cl{^racter of the weatner Prince Albert beca^ie the patre% of 
amfited tckit, the invigori^ting exerc^^ the club, aud her Majesty tha Queen ‘ 
it iCqjiires, and the cheerful and heal^- conferred on it the (itlo^f * ‘ lioyaL ’* 

• • A 




lafiPLEMENTs OP Gai(.e. — T hese Ruae&'ofthb Qame^I! The length 

(ire the “‘curling stones;’' they are»i of the rink shall in general be* 
spherical in form, flat,^e]|ped above and t^ yards ; any delation Aom this 

' below, with a breadth of about twice must be regulated oy tho cons^t ifi 
their thickness ; 'the angles arc^roupded the partie^, and jwheii^ gamei's l)^gup, 
off, the upper and*under suriLces pa- no change is be made ih t^e dimen- 
rallcl, and the under ST^fjfioe or ‘^'sole” aions of the rink unfesshy thf^ c4ncur- 
extromely smooth ; ^nto the cejatre or rence fef the majorifyt 2. Tho rink, 
upper surface is hxetd the handle, by shall oe chan|f^d in all cases when, from 
means of which tho^plhner swings the springing of Va|r3r the majority of 
stone in the abt of making a “ shot.*' t!ie players cannot “ make up,’”' anifl . 
Tll^ 'ctoncA are made of whinstone or neither party shall be entitled to object 
granite, ott^n beautifully polished f the as all contest^ must be^ decided on the 
nodules of whinstone called “yolks” fair and equitable principles of jcien cQ 
are considered best adajited to the pury andinot of atrengt^i. 3.' The nun ter/'bf 
pose by reason of*their hardness. The shots in a game shall be twenty-cne, 
stoiiGs are usually from thirty pounds unless otherwise n^utuklly decided on. 
to sixty pounds in -f’iight. In addition 4. The hog’s score is to bo ono-sixth 
to the stones each player must be ]^ro- part of the length of the rink from the 
vided with a “besom” or brooms* for ten. 6. Every rink is to be composed 
tbe purpose of sweeping the ice, and* Oi fouv players asid3, unless it is to be 
prevent the running of the stones being ^ otherwise mutually agreed upon. Tho 
impeded. v same individual or party.»shall Hot play 

Technical Terms used in the two stones in succession, and every 
Game. — l) The Eink* — This is the player shall deliver both his stones al- 
space in which the game is carried on, " ternateJy"^ with an opponent. 6. Par- 
which maybe from thirty to fifty yards in fiefs shall decide by cuts who r^fe to 
l€«igtlj,a(ndtdn or twelve feet in breadth. “,.fill the i(fe” at the fiict end; after 
The ice within that space \tnust bo ls^ whieh the winning party of the last 
smooth and free from llawa as possible, end or gaine of tho day’s pla’y shall do 
The term “ rink ” is likewise applied to so. No stones shall count w^hich do not 
all the players ^ho artf'ungaged in the lie wifJiin seven feet of the tee, ufdess ' 
game played. 2. The Tee. — This is a be otherwJie mutually settled. In 
hul^ior mark at each end of the rink, cases in whicl each party has a stmio 

3. Broughs. — I’hese are two circles of equally near the ted; neither shall oe' 
different diameters drawn round the counted, and tbe winning party of the 

the distance of the stones previous end ^-ball again fill the ice. 
from the tee may be calculated by sight, Measnrehients shall be takemitom the 
actual measurement not being allowed middle of the tee to that part of the 
till the play at each end is finished, stonfe which, is nearest to it. 7. Each 

4. A Hog's score. — This «? is a score player shall place his felt in such a 

* drawn across thqrink aV each end, and manner as t^tin delivering his stone 
distant from the tee about a sixth part he islTall bring it ‘over the tee ; the 
of the length of the, rink. 6. Thfi player who stops asideuto deliven his 
Lead. — A term applied to tho person shot shall forfeit^his stone for that elid ; 
considered the best player, who arranges ho player after delivering Lis last stone 
the order of playing. 6. The driver shall remaiu longer then to see his next •- 
is a term applied to the persojf last in opponent lit his tee, but shall take his 
order, who gives directions to all his place at the other end:, between the’ 

The Skippers ViTQ those who score and Ahe previous player <of^his 
have tlv9 exclusiVe^ direction and regu- own paT\;y: he shall hot gifb dhy' 
laticA of the game. 8. Wicking is the directions to the next of lus party 

* act of striking away the winning stone plqys. 8. Np player shall aspeakrtts 

which lies neare st tcytho tee. * or interrupt another whei/ in the acbof 
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deli veflng lifir gtoni ^ 
sho^ehall be added' to the score''of the 
(afty thus infaefrupted. 9. The rota- 
tion of play adored at the begin^ng 
be kept ^roi^hout the game. 
fO/ No Jfx)nt shall be ehanfed during 
the*mmp unlefs bfdken, in which case 
the largest fraguient shall counl. If a 
hone roll and stop on it* side or fop, it 
shdll not be couig;c(h but put off the 
tce> and it the handle of a sioHe 
^om^ off in •the delivery, the player 
mu^t\eep hohl«of the haAdle, otherwise 
he caiftiot replay* thft; shot. y. If a 
a Shot o^t of Jjis turn^the 
stone may J/e stopped in itg progress 
and returned t(P hi^. If the error be 
not discovered till the stone comes to 
rest, the adversaries shall have the 
option of adding one to their score, nid 
the game may procyd, or the end 
be declared null and void. 12. In the j 


ought to Aavc p%ycd. 17. Tli^inca- 
I suring oAhots shall not lib permitted 
before the torm^ation of the end. Tho 
skippers shall settle noints in dispute* 
.as^o slots, and if tney disagree, the * 
questions shall be^lecided by a neutral 
part^ whose judgment shall bo final. 
18. If a play^ ftone be displaced be- 
forl Ino last sV>ne is thrown and at 
li^st, by any ^ tlfe party w'h*o are lying 
the shot, they shall forfeit the end ; if 
by any of tlio losing partj# whsHjflvo 
thc«tong yet to play, tin y shuU be pre- 
vented from playing that stone and 
^lavo one poiifl deducted from their 
scofe. Tho *nulil)e]j of shots to bo 
marked by tlic winners shall bo decided 
by the majority •pf tho players, tho 
olEender nort being allowed to vote. 
19:,^he game shall bo regulated and 
L directed exclusively by the skippers, 
who may play in any part of it they 


case ofsdoublii-soh'd stones the side 1 choose, but hq^'ing selected their place 
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commenced with shall not bo changed 
during ^e gome, undir forfeit of the 


match. 13. Tho skipper is t(f have the * advise but sbifli not have tho control of 


exclusive control of the sMiseping 
paitAfct. There must be %o sweepiigg 
till the stone has passed tho hog s sgore, 
unless sn^ is falling or drifting, when 
sweeping may ho allowed from te» to 
tee. • Swiping must bo always Jo one 
side. 14. Before begin#ing to plaf,* 
parties must take the different sides of 
*th9 rink, and*ke6p them during the 
game, and on no pretence shah any 
player Up allowed to crqps or go upon 
the midd^ of the rink. 15. I# a* run- 
ning stone, in sweeping or otherwise, 
be marred by any of flio^arty itibfl- 
longs to, it shull be put oftthe ice. If 
it be marred 4y any (ff tho opposite 
party, it shall be pladbd where the skip- 
per gf the p^4y belongs to shall 
ordAr. • If marred by ^y other means 


Jf a stone be displaced^ccidVhtally be< 
fore the case provided for i];^ Rule 13 
domes into operftidh, it shall be placed 
a^neai^ as possible in its former posi- 
Wfflf J6.^f rf player play % wrjng 
fr^onoj it may Je stopped while running, 
biibfif nol^ stopped till aeain at regjtytj 
it dlu^l be replaced by the stone he 


at the beginning they must keep it to 
tho end of the game. 'Fho pfayors may 


their director, and they shAll on no 
pretext address themselvdfe to a person 
about to pkiy. 20. If dhy questions 
Siriso whiclr may not bo provided for by 
[ tho letter or sinrit of Ibo Rules now 
Imd down, thcy%nay % referied to the 
three nearest menibdis of tho repre- 
sentative committee unconnec ted ^ith 
the disputing parlies, who shall form a 
district committee of icfercnce, whoso 
decision shall ho binding on 
cerned, till the tftnnal geneial meeting 
of iho representative committee, to 
w hom either party may ai)peal the case 
or cases in dj^puto. • 

Adulteration^^ of Food, • 
&C. — *‘To eat dirt’^s a well-known 
Oycntal metapl^pr, signifying a state 
of humiliation ; but difficult although 
the player shall tatLO^fs shot again. ^it«be to realize it, the remarkablq. 


proce^. of eating dirt is performed by 
ourselve!^ not in a mere metaphorical 
sense, but literally and in fact. “ No 
doubt,” our readers will say, ^.wc- w^ wt ■ 
all * eat a peck of djrf,’ more v less, 
during our lives, by swallowing THIbm 
time to time unclean particle^ which 
accidentally find thcir«way into our 
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This, however, is not 4-ir mean- I grocer^n jLondon, siVucK* wiU 
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ing, true although it may be. What 
affirm is, that in ('n&tances much 
'more numerous .^^han we are,^apt to 
suspect, there are intentionally mingled 
with our food and drink forei^^ sub- 
stances, for a great prQpr,rti 4 hi of which 
*‘dirt” — not to employ any stronger 
term — is on approprjjSfe appellation* 
and it is somewjiat humil^T-ting to thinll 
that we should tlius he unconscdously 
comjjtjlled Ao exeinidify the Oriental 
phrase, not in its figurative, but in its .| 
strictly literal sense, apd that much 
more frequently and (^ntiuuously than* 
we are aware. 

The subject is of ^vory great import- 
ance, and compreflo'nds so large a 
number of particulars, that* a consid 4 .r- 
able volume might readily be giv€tx to 
its discussion. All we can do, however, 
is to before our readers such con- 
siderations as may lead « to their more 
minute study of the question. 

The Methods op Adulteration. 
— The infamous system wo refer to is 
carried ofi" j[n various modes. One 
m'ethod—and.it is the least injurious 
form of the fraud — consist^ of mixing m 
with the dearer and hotter class of sub- 
stanocs used as food such as are of low 
price and of infeiior quality, but of the 
same kind. A second method is that 
of mixing cheap substances of a dif- 
ferent kind with that for which thb 
substance is purchased. A third method 
^ of the introdu^Jion into articles 
of food of substances whi,ch are either 
not beneficial or actually injurious ; 
and a fourth nndhod is that of mingling 
with articles of consumptiLli substances 
'"of a poisonous nt-'ure. 

The Motive for Adulterating. — 
It is not requisite to suppose that thU 
nefarious practice has its origin ii^.^ny 
desire to inflict personal injury ; ^t 
springs from the cupidity' ap,!* dis- 
honesty of those whjjjifo -■'business it is 
to supply the pu.bfe ‘demand ; but it is 
^ tljat demand itself, and 

by thp' great ignorance as well as the 
prejudhps of the consumers. An 
instance to this effect may here* bo 
given. Some }ear& ago a respectable 


cK* with the gross 

dishonesty of the tystemof adiilteV^O!; / 
too/'.oifimon in trade, i^sdived to'Tuinish 
his customers with ^perfectly I'wfy* 
articles so- far^ Oi it was por’sibTe'^tp. 
obtain them, ar.d ^mong tne l:ist Wth 
ground pepper entif? \y free floiif*any 
false %ainixture. On erf. ry ing out thir' 
design he found, however, that virtue 
w^s by no means ^t/’ownj reward*,^ oq 
tne contrary, that it gavp birth t.o no 
inconsiderable, injury and mortifiertiony 
for his ground pepper, ' dlthough per- 
fectly genuine, diffSred so m'c;m y. 
apprarance from Vhe adulterated TOra- 
modity, that the public ^(ydld n jt piir- 
chase it ; and it oedSBioned so violent a 
prejudice against the worthy tradesman 
that he was nearly ruined. It is 
dohbtful whether pure mustard seed 
ground for Tisc woi^d be as acceptable 
to the public as the falsified article 
mixed with wdieat floui^nd Coloured 
with turmeric, kmwn as superfine Dur- 
ham. It, will bo found, indeed, in a 
variety K)f instances, that the system of 
adulteration^ prises not more frovr tho 
dfahonesty and cupidity df the dealers 
thaiffroin tho ignorance of t|>e public, 
and the facility with which they can 
be aeceivod. ^ 

Adclteration op Wiibat Flour. 
— It is a fortunate circumstance that 
the grea^ staplf, articles of consumptirn, 
are mij^ch less liable to falsification than 
articles of minor importance. 1 . This, 
howeYcr,^ arisefi not from any V&tue in 
the dealer, or any unwillingneard to carry 
out^the system., of decd^tiou wherever 
and' whenever practicable^ it is merely 
the consequence of a phy^^cal difficulty. 
Tako,:j3.v iustarveo wheat flour. If 
^e^armer, tho miller, or tho victualler 
could obtain a ^heqp (/distance w'q^ch 
l^could be mixe^ith the flour io the 
extent of. ,ono-ialf or tnree-fourths, 
without the least fep of detection, and 
without arty prejudicial results beyoa(|,. 
those that were renote,, such ‘i.vz: jury^ 
the hetdtjxbr danger to the lifq oi*?-?; 
consumer, we cannot doubt that -our 
flour would speedily be ilkdulteratc^4.o 
ihb extent to which cayepne'bepp^. is 
said to be. Upon the whole, therefore 
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therg j& no great oaiiger of our flour 
n^ade t(^ consist chiefly of very 
^ne plotter of % Paris and sawdhst 
1blea!l|hed and cvrefiiUy gfound; and 
kot^e(Viusc of The rd^ults that 
woifld eif^e, ]^ut ^cftaifle the gypsum 
^nd The sawd]^4 would he iSo dear 
n^th in the purchase and the prl);)ara- 
tioA. ^ • 

• ^ulterAion of Cayenne Peppee, 
&c.-#It is, moreover, both fortunate 
Ind rSmarkaTj^that the m^cles chiefly 
and*m#st injur ioi^sly adulterated are 
not ^bsol^ely “necessities 
of Jifo.” Thus, for instancy cayenne 
p^ppemis aaul4erajed not only with 
salt and mustard seed, which would be 
comparatively harmless, but with saw- 
dust, brick-dust, and the poisonous 
drug red-lead. But with the various 
kinds of pepper anrreurry powders wo‘ 
might he abj^ to dispense. Other 
articles of food are mixed with sub- 
stances, ^which, if no? positively and 
directly prejudicial, constitute a fraud 
and imposition, and are indirectly 
juriot? to th§ consumer, #ho is mac^ 
to ^ay for substances he does^not 
require, 9nd is thus cheated of his 
means. 


Amjltbuation op Pickles, 

The preparation of picklemmd of sweet-* 
meats afford instances od adulteration, 
iby%ieans of cUbnltcal suostances, of a 
poisonous nature. Verdigris or nutate 
of coppc% is employed to give to pickles 
the fine gi^pen colour they oftenAxltibit ; 
arsenite of copier, chromate of lead, 
bisulphate of mercury, %ec(jlead, all^df 
which are detfily poisons, are employed 
in giving varibus shad^ of colour to 
the numerous forms hi which tfle *coii- 
fectioiicr makg%up sugar, while the 
while sxigar is itselP mued not merely 
with flour, Imt with » pr<mortion of 
(>laster of Paris. * • 

To Detect AnuLtBRATigNS. — ^Va- 
*rtous methods Iftve been specifled by 
Jvhi^ mftny of these impoatures can 
TO aete^dl subh aa the* e^^dhinat^on 
of the*8U8nec^ substance by means of 
i a pi^erful^croscope, an^by chemical i| 
ana^sis; andsno doubt much might ' 
thtis be ^one, bi\f not one in a thoiuand 


( of the pefsons most interested in tly^ 
matter would he found competent, even 
if possessed of ume and inclination, to* 
jpumue Ihe inquiry. * 

rUNiSHMENT F<hl ADULTERATION.— 

Howto check or terminate a pmetifo 
so di8(jj*editdhhf t<fthe pfrpotrators, and 
so Bigniliating , 7 nd injurious to those 
imposed upoi^ista question *not easily 
answered. Some legislative measures 
undoubtedly ought to be ^visedjfor 
this^ndi^and strenuously cniurcod. To 
dispose of adulterated articles might in 
cases he nthdo a misdemeanour or 
*eveh a felon^, ahd suitable punish- 
ment inflicted. But in default of iiccii- 
rato legislation, thev consumer will best 
seenre his t)wn interests by dealing 
on^Ta^ith the largest and most respect- 
able merchants, whose interest it is to 
furnish the purest articles thaLgpn be 
procured ; thoextent of whoso business 
places them above tho temptation to 
adulterate tho articles they deal in, and 
|g whose position lenders them superior 
to ihe gain made at tho cxnease at once 
of honesty, manliness, anu good coi^ 
soienco. i * 

• The ifomestic Cat. — Tho 
I cat is always an object of interest in tho 
family. If she fias a gentlo temper — 
and m this respect ^cats are not all 
alike — she suffers the childrcgi to pull 
har about, giving no resistance, but 
exercising much of the virtue of passive 
endurance. She is endowed wittWi^^ 
gular curiosity. Anything or any place 
with which shh is not perfectly familiar 
she takes care to examino and investi- 
gate. A newg;)iece of fumituae brought 


into an apartmcTit at ^nce becomes an 
object of curi9sity to the cat, arid puss 
is ^not satisfied •till she subjects the 
article to a thorough examination. 

I^E'^n a drawer wliich she has not en« 
tered,n,if left open, will become the 
object her scrutiny, and she must 
enter it to satisfy this instinct. If re- 
moved with the family to a new hoii«6».. 
she will not be contegtSd tillflveay^part 
of the domicile be examined. iSAne 
authors think that this propensity in an 
aniniftl jfot gifted af<)arQ|itiy with very 
great intell^ftnce, u merel;?the oonse- 
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quence of aa instinct whii^h prompts 
tne animal to make itself thoroughly* 

, Conversant with its «fiAure hunting- 
grounds, so that when seeking or 
pursuing her proy,(*ihe may he so^weH 
acquainted with every nook anti, comer 
that neither mouse poii,Wt shall have 
any chance of escaping from he* claws. 
The cat has an ins^ihetive delight An 
warmth and qomfort, aYji seems qufeo 
a of indolence and luxurious en- 
joyment ^ihis, however, is only the case 
wlion she requires repose, fof’her’acti- 
A ity and vigilance are marvellous when 
she is u'fider excite^nei^t, duringr thh 
pursuit of her na‘-ural prey. • 

Origin Op thejCat. — According to 

LCStT 


naturalists the qucsiToii of the origin of 
the domestic cat is involved in muchAin- 
certainty. Some authors state tlTat the 
wild cat, of which there are specimens irf* 
the f..* zsts of the north of Scotland, and 
which are found probably' in most coun- 
tries of Eiprope, is the original stock from 
which all the varictips pf tlie domestic 
cat have proceeded. Others think this 
is not the case, from a circumstance well 
known, viz. that the tail of the domes- 
tic cat is much longer thniV that of £lnr 
wild animal. But this is no evidence* 
against the theory ref<jrrcd to, for much 
greater altoratl&R'S than the elongation 
of the tail arc effected by domestica- 
tioh; th6 colours of the animal, and 
much of its instincts and habits, Are 
more or less modified by that cause. 
“^ottn/V^n impression if that the wild cat 
is certainly the ancestor pf the domestic 
species. 

Varieties op the Cat. — There are 
. a good ifiaiiy varieties* of the domestic 
cat. Those of Persia n’-e remarkable 
for tbe breadth of the fur upon the tail, 
giving it much the 'hppearance of a 
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whitfr or grey caAis tb bo seen beside 
Madame at thd iomptoir; arfd*fch^y 
w#ilk*about with the^ifniost confidence 
through a rfsrowd oi^ptrangete. y^htjJ 
are much«morp Aimiliar and TSiterngont , 
than the ordcin^ domestid^ cat/i and 
will fellow their mfts|iDi*'or mitrtrdi s like 
a dof^. We were muefn amused latqV' 
when staying at the sea-coast,,, by- 
jgatching two lit1,lo*girls jvho had,. ca(;h 
a grey Maltese kitten, wjiicb was{.regu-» 
larly taken out to walk each mromiDg 
and afternoon on,jihe Cdifimon; Jthedittle 
creatifres faithfullyVoUowed tli^joav* 
trefeses, aifd thi?* way in whicn^tney 
jumped fiver the tuftp of gra^?, ^ith 
their tails straight up in the air, and 
the fearful panic when a dog was seen 
in the distance, w-as extremely comic, 
/rtieso cats are, however, more deli- 
cate and kusceptiifie of cold than the 
English cat ; damp also is most preju- 
dicial to them. Their Bhsket should be 
lined with sevo 0.I folds of flannel, and 
they shquld be covered over Warmly at 
n[gnt, and not allowed to go out in wot 
'leather. > a: 

* The word ‘‘ cat-wdttecf ” is employed 
to ’lndic,ate the possession «sOf but a 
limited amount of intelligence and 
ability; and certainly, as con'parejj with 
</he tiog, puss is inferior in intellect. 
But CToat db'fierences prevail in this 
respe^; Bome metvbef:8 of the fa’ini^ 
race .possess much more cleverness than 
others, and some have ability enough to 
rival s^me dogs in their faculties, in 
the exercise of which, as in \he case of 
thp more intelligent of ihe canine family, > 
something by no means ^’■ery dissimilar , 
from a process of reasojning may occa- 
sionally be discowsred. 

'Diseases op CAT8.-7-Tho cat is sub- 
ject to several discusel; *hut, as,a gene- 
fox’s brush; and the Angora and MaltcsOitluTnh'vd". is.JieIV.om seriansly ill. The 
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f^equeqitly 2)Chtibun(l useful ; but,|jis in | 
the cas^ of dogS, in liny serious Aalady 
i>uaB*o!ijght to have fchh aid of a vcteri- 
jiary surgeon, "e^ecially if she* a 
Vftlu^^le^animaL and return the care 
]«Yj*swdtoa ^her oy r9ciJproc#l affection 
towurds Iter owner. . • 

IilodorcAi^ •Paint.— All peo- | 
Vo Ill’S ready t9 admit the disagfegablo- I 
nes8 and inconvenience* of the smell 
iiitSiuirto ins()aralfle ^rom the process 
of h|^use-pai^ting. The odour indeed 
In seme instances prodi^pcs headache, 
naiftoa^ and ^<!kness,^and some persons 
%w},.i!fiiequisit^ iS qrder to oscipe fhe 
annoyance, to vacaA thefr pron^ses, 
even^f onehp^tment be siAjected to 
the process. It aji^ears that a highly 
ingenious composition has now been 
invented which supersedes the use of 
linseed oil, turpentine, and other od3iir- 
oiis substances, conAiouly dhipl3ycd iSh 
making^paint. This substance, which* 
is not inapp-opriatcly called the 
painter's desideratumpf' possesses very 
consi defable advantages whjph render 
it worthy of public approval an<fpat^)n-* 
ngoiieTho following are^lome of ifs 
peculiarities T — 1, It dries rapidly, fn 
less than«half an hour after i| is allied 
it is perfectly dry and hard, so as to be* 
road^ fo^ another coat. 2. It is en- 
tirely free from odour, s^ that aifapav^ 
ment may be inhabited the same day 
Oft which it isi^avited. *3. It is econo- 
mical ; three coats of paint ma^p with 
it are ftqual to four coats of the ordi- 
nary pjint. • ^ , 

It is dVident from these facts that the 
new composilton is •extremely ^^ell 
adapted foi^painting coiftiting-houses, 
offices, ship^-dabins, .and all places 
where the saving of time is an ©biect. 
No^ime is lost as by the usual moac of 
painti^ng, frOm t^e necessity of the 
worl^en g^ng from i^e job to another;^ 
or waiting for manw hours till the 
various coats of painA have become dry ; 
»for example, a^street door tsan, by the 
use o{ ** the painter’s desideratum," re- 
"^tfive^o^ coats of paint and be var- 
nisHed in one day ; where A, by tbe old 
inethod fiveleveraldays are required for 
tl^ com;^eti^ of the werk. In addi- 


tion to these advaiitagcs it may bo added, 
that by tlA use oAhe compositioif now 
^referred to, •painters are in a greajb 
measure freed :^om those painful and 
often fatal complaints^ncident to thoii^ 
•ocoiipatfon; and, ^already stated, those 
who s Afer from tne smell of paint are 
themsolves*^}ggnDtcd from that annoy- 
anep. • It may be further mentioned, as 
^ additional recommendati^, that this 
iiow compoaicioft is ^urable, cleans 
readily, and is not injuriously effected 
by soap or alkalies. •• 

iTpon^ho wdiole, this kigiBnious com- 
position may ^je styled, not only the 
•painter’s dqisidgratum," hut “the 
llOUSEIIOLDKll 8 DKUJIJEUATUM." "We 
are glad to find that the Jimlder and the 
Architect^ both ffi^uential periodicals, 
ci^ress thAr approval of it; and wo 
hopif'that so useful a discovery will 
> meet with the success which we cannot 
doubt it j ustly merits. The ^ * l^fidorous 
paint" can )p3 had of Mr. John J. fr. 
Erck, 6, Dcvoiishiro Itoad^ Ilacknej^ 
London, and he will be ready to fur- 
nish any information on the subject 
that may be required. • 
Varnishe s.— garnishes are 
I generally ^^.omposed of resinous sub- 
stances, dissolved in strong spirits and 
oil, turpentine being generally tho 
ftpirit emidoyea. solution ought 

to bo of such consistency as to enable 
it to lie quite smooth and tint on tho 
ftrticlo varnished, so that it will either 
leave a tliin glossy coating, or can be 
made so by poshing after tha»i / © n iLc^ 
is quite dry.. Owing to the extremely 
inflammable nature of tho materials 
employed, the preparation of varnish is 
highly dan^er^us, and shoifld only bo 
carried on in premis©?/ specially adapted 
for the pu^oso, and by competent 
Workmen. Alhiost all of tho varnishes 
suitable for domestic use can bo had 
dt tbe oil shops or desalters, but we 
giv^ few simple receipts for the lightei 
descriptions, in case any of our readers 
may wish to prepare it for themselves. 
These receipts are Mtractod fromn?irtf^ 
work of a practiwicnemist. • , 
Varnish for Grates. ~ To* two 
poum^ of common asphaltum, fused in 
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an iron pot, add one pint of hot boiled 
linserJ. oil ; mix well^and boi(.for some 
time. "Wbon partially cooled add two 
qijarta of oil of turpentiqp.f, If too thick 
oiciease the turpentine. App^ with 
an ordinary paint brush. - m t 

Vaunish for Paper Hai^ings, 
Maps, Prints &c. — Tqjifo^uf genuine 
pale Canada balsam ^an^ rectified, oil 
of turpentine, equal parts, andemix 
thoroughly'. Give the urtisles two cor.U' 
of size before v^emishing. 

I’OR Card-Work, Bas- 
kets, &c.— Toko black, red, or any 
other colour "of sealmg-\yax, according 
to fancy ; ftbreak it into small pieces, 
and add enough re/{titied or methylated 
spirit to cover it ; let the vessel stand 
ncjir tho lire for twfr-odaya until it is 
quite dissolved. GivG the Article tvKp 
coats of size before varnishing, rffho 
size is made by dissolving parchment 
ciittingg^ in boiling water. This is a 
most useful varnish for fretwork, card- 
■work, baskets, &c. 

An excellent Varnish for Paint- 
iN'G's.— Take of pure white wax one 
pound, and .melt It wdth a gentle heat ; 

one pint of rectified spirit. Mix 
perfectly, and pour it on porphyry 
slab. Grind it w'itli a muller to a per- 
fectly smooth paste, adding more, spirit 
as required. Puibithe paste into a mar- 
ble mortar ; make an emulsion with 
three, and a, half pints of water, gradu- 
ally added; strain it through miuslin,* 
and let it become quite cold. AVhen 
P*''®** a^hot iron over to 
fuse, and make it quiic transparent. 
After it bcconios thoroughly dry, polish 
Muth a clean linen cloth. 

Maxims j[i3r a Cook. 

I. Kei‘p your kitchen and its furni- 
ture, as w^cll as your cotkery utensils^ 
as clean and sweet as possible. 

J, T. Let your own dress and appear-* 
anco bo. scrupulously neat and cleaaf as 
well ac. suitable for your work ; ^nery 
is particularly out of place in a kitchen. 

Never giveaway food without 
the exprcfs p’^rmisslop of your mistress; 
when^eat is in danger oi being spoiled 
from being kept too long, and ^it is 


not ^eded for taVle, meyt, mictressei 
will re*.diiy give pJ-misfeion to give it 
to some poor pershm but it shqmd' uot / 
bo given unknown to ^dm. 

IV. Always ascertmn tho ‘pecwlictr'' 
tastes of the fiEqnilly, wiiether 
fer meat welUior^ undeniond, dishes 
highly seasoned or plbip, ^nd eildedyour 
to me^' their wishes rather than you>r/^* 
own idea of w!iat is the correct thing ' 
to be done. jf 

Endeavour to avoi(V waste either 
in food or coalg; some cooks will snake" 
a rich soup or savqury 8tb{(r out qf fiUg- 
ments, that a wastenil ,<)ne 
useless. '» ^ 

VI. Shonld your mist];es^undci9tand 
cookery, your best wGy will be to follow 
exactly her instructions ; only it is 
better that a new dish should ho tried 
for bhe first time when the family is 
•oioQC, in case of a failure. 

, VII. Never undertake to do any- 
thing unless you are surh you can do 
it well ; bettor tior somd other dish in 
which you know you con succed^d. 

VI II. In small establishments where 
a •« dinner is, seldom given, a ‘ofich 
greater amount of preparation is needed 
than 'where the family entestain fre- 
quently ; in the former case, you had 
hetteV ask your mistress to let you Iv've 
some atisistance for the occasion, other- 
wise you will not be able to do credit 
to yourself in the cooklngrof the dinne^i 

IX. Never trust any part of your 

duty to another without seeing that it 
is dono in,a pro^r manner; you^re tbo 
accountable party, not your assistant, 
and. upon you w;ll fall 'ibe censure if 
there is a failisre. i- 

X. Kemember that thene is a great 

deal in» the .appearmce of a dish ; let 
eachHish look well on tho table, and 
have an appropriate garnishing or onni- 
i^entation; and jhoye all,^the dishes 
must be hot; nothing is more unpleasant 
than lukewarm xnr^at or soup, while 
fish is utterly d03troy.,qd by being 
allowed to become cool. ,, 

XL Be^. '{>unctual in 'having ts^-' 
dinnecr exacts at the moment for which 
it has been ordered ; a goo^ epok has , 
h^t dinner note only read](,at the mg- 
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ment, kut it^^coolikd, as the^aviag is, cert^ garden seeds and roots, n^ely^ 
“to alum.’* I • garlic, oijl^on, ancf mustard.^ 

• f^I.^Cooks^oftelliLaye the reputation* The art of cookery prescribes the 

^of bhing both cgols and disagreeable; various moddb by which these differdht 
end favour to ^void obtaining this condin^nts may be eigployed in making 
ehgrictdh ; :giake youffsqilf uaeful to your * seasonings for di^es. Without, how- 
oni^loydfs, and pleijipaft 4 nd agreeable ever Altering into those minute parti- 
to y<lur^ello\^-6§rtaiits. culars, whigl^hejpng to the culinary art, 

^ Hints ( 5 n Sensoniing 009 ov two general observations may be 
I> i she s.~Margr ot the ordinary usefftl. , 

aaftAclos of i^od afe so insipid, that ^n It cannot^ ^ubte^that the various 
ordw to reitder them palatable, some substances now enumerated, are w.oll 
Condiments ^re requir^, or some of adapted to “season” and Aupllllt'^rtho 
lh(fto preparation! kpown in the ai^ of flavour* of food, and ev«n to render 
as seasonings. Thus,^o men- it more wholq^ome as well as digestible, 
tipn an example or two ; fleal, whibh is < t It jnust be l^pt^n mind, however, that 
ratbv tastSleitf, is much iihprovcd by the use of vinegar ia not adapted to all 
a little lemon-jui(A squeezed upon it ; constitutions, and that several of the 
mast mutton is the better for a little aromatic (mn^nflSts already mentioned, 
red-currant jelly, and even roast begf is Hewevp^ ^reeable, ought to enter but 
rendered more palatable by beii^ eat^p vei]ftlparmgly into tho seasonings used 
with a sauce made At mustard ana horse»^ by persons of full habit, and who are 
radisb,^and those and all other kinds liable to any inflammatory ^iihuents; 
offresh meat salt is universally required, and finally, #s a general rule, it ought 
Gjsneiial Kules M to Seasonings, never to be forgotten that the habitual 
— ^All Condiments, or seasoijings, uged or frequent ^se of strdng seasonings, 
for the purpose of promotjpg digeigio# tends, m the opinion of tho most eminent 
or dblrectin^somo unfavorable quality judges of the matter, Jxf injure tho 
in the fooa taken, may be subdivided ^stomach, and doteriora^ its* digestive 
into foil® classes —1, saline 2, siceba - 1 powers. J 

rine; 3, oleaginous ; and 4, aromatic. • Hunger is said to be tho “ best sauce,” 

Condiments. — Of these the and in the B]|^t of thau well-known 
principal are common S!Jit and '\dneg«]|; * aphorism, wo may jrfflLturo to add that 
the first of these is a aatural^ and ne- the best “ seasonings ” we can employ 
(•asary atimuiani to thj digestive func- arc not those compounded in^he kitchen, 

tions, and its doily use conducqp to tho Cut fresh air, ample exercise, tempe- 
preseu^ation of health and strength; ranee, regular habits, and abundant 
the second is a gratcild ai^ iialutary occupation bot^ for body and^vMfciiw 
stimulaRt. Hints, on Home Deco- 

SacchahinI CoNDHkiENTfl, — Sqgar is ration, — Skeleton Leaves. — 
the chief these. It ^s nutritious. Wo have oftenor than once picked up, 
antiseptic, amd even laxative, and may on a coufltry road, in fhe autumn 
be employed with Advantage in ceason- season, a ^leton ttaf. The object ts 
in& * an iiiterestii!^ one. The green of tho 

oOjiEAGiN^ul CONDIMENTS. — Of these 4eaf is gono*for ever, the “fleshy” 
olive oil a^ butter be mentioned matter has vanished, and what we see 
as two of the mosO important. The Is merely a brown skeleton, or rathiv a 
former, used as a seasoning to raw vege- soft* of framework, consisting of tho 

• tables, checkssjbheir fermerftation in the stemsdhat form the true skeleton of tho 
stomach, and prevents th^ir being too leaf, and the fine network of veins 

*il*ltU fonft • ' • which fill the intorigediate spacespkifii 

AnoMAmo CoNDiH#NT8. — fliese the purpose of which, in the leaf, 
•chiefly ^pnstst of spices, such as pepper, is to carry the sap — the lifc^locm of a 
c|pnamon, r^itmeg, clofes, ginger, and plan^— from one quailcr to another. 
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H(wevcr interesti^jg tho ekeleton of 
a lea? that^has been bleachH by na- 
tiLre may be, it cannot be alleged to be 
j}oautifuL in colour, am" therefore it is 
not of much valiw for tho pury oses of 
household decorationr. But it l^pp^ns^j 
that in this instance, at letj^at, wo can 
improve upon nature; ^or the leaves 
that are artificially macerated' Lnd 
bleached, are much prettier in ai/peart 
ance than thoi^ that haVo been sub- 
jcc tftd to tpe “ skyey influences ’* of 
win^iiu xtLin. When carefully treated, 

A skeleton leaf Is white in colour ; and, 
as every vein and stem I’s perfect, the 
object is nbt only nirvmsiand instruc- 
tive, but also very beautiful. Different 
kinds of leavfes tastcjyyy grouped upon 
a dark background— ^)lacki^ velvet is 


perhaps the best — form a very 
ornament. 

Tho stores of nature yield almost 
rndlesc?^*». arieties of leaves, suitable 
for being bleached, and ffjed for home 
decoration ;• but among tho best known 
and the most easily oUtainod, are 
tho loaves of the different kinds of 
poplar, tho leai^es of the apple and pear 
trehs, of title ivy, the willow, the maple, 
and the columbine. Many si^id- vessels 
also— for example, those of the thorn- 
apple, of henbane, of t^e wild poppy, 
&c. — may be trdfiled in the same way, 
and have a very telling effect when judi- 
ciously intermixed with skeleton leaver, 
in decoration. Tho leaves should bo 
gathered during the summer months, 
pSfcSC'VC' a tub of som'' sort, covered 
with water, and left exposed to the sun. 
Young leaves are unsuitable, therefore 
do not pick them ojf the end of a branch, 
but lower down. After the leaves have 
remained a fortnig'I^t, they^*'-.ay be exa- 
mined, and those of them that are 
evidently decaying rapidly, should bd 
removed, and placed in a basin of cleoi^ 
wff»er. In moving the leaves we must 
be careful not to touch them with uie 
fingers. Wo must float them du to a 
card when we wish to examine or to 
.-lutSfS’ them.v. Aftei- moving them into 
'^e b^ir^of . water, we clean the leaves 
py brushiiig off “ the skin '* with a hair 
pencil, and removing the green “fleshy” 


mattfi*^ In using A 
sweep it across tbejl 
painting; if we di4 
th€f skeleton. We 


0 b?^Sh; weT do not 
leaf as if wv )v^re 
so, nre sbo jld, tW * 
taring away thev 
green matter by^/'tafpin^” thafJoaf 
with the Wusht After beengf clwined, 
the leaves at‘6 oleL^jtied .by bqina W- 
morsedin a mixture of ^oride orlim^/ 
and cK^an wat«;r. When bleached, the « 
leaves are againt repeatedly was^d, 
astd then dried in on oven tr boforefthe* ^ 
fire. There are many wrf^ s of n^ant-, 
ing skeleton •’leaves, end the^^qnly 
geajeral^direction 'wovcan give^re, m 
to h^ye a da^k ba^kgrotfhd, whiSi iHii 
throw ou{ the white veins of the 
leaves. ' 

Featheii Screens. — These exceed- 
ingly handsome ornaments can bo 
ma^ at home ; and though, in making 
them, iT^erta^n pro^sses may not bo 
'Considered as feminine employments, 
*yct a younger brother or somt friend 
will generally be found, who will take 
upon himself the*^iabour of stuffing tho 
,|head, &o, ■ A feather screen is made of 
the«ivings, and the skin of the head and 
brj^ast of tb-^ bird. Tho r«ost suftablo 
birds ^aro those of a naturally rapid 
flight, for 'in them the wing ’^feathers 
"kro strong, and will bear to be firmly 
handle^. The pigeon, all tbd'tribb of 
du^ks, wild ant tamo, as well as the 
large family of^hawks, make excellent 
screens. ^ ’ 

^ The '.viogs are first removed by cut- 
ting tho musclfjs at the elbow ^ joint. 
The fe'athMs are afterwards liffiEid and 
held back on the breast, ^nd the skin is 
cut F3und to the back. Tho skin is 
then drawn on over the he£.d, and Mnll 
he found as a rule to contl) off easily, 
Tho jiCclf is severed' from the head at 
tho base of the skull, all^\j^ces of flush 
or skin are ren^pveffi, tho eyes*^ {!tQ 
taken out whole, and the brdi'.ns scooped 
out with a v^aill. ^ The hollow of tho 
skull is thei;, stuffed with wool, wetted 
with arsenical soap. The inside of ' 
the skin isL also smeared wildi 
arsenical soap, and stuffed ^witli 
The V^ings are now taken hand, mid 
aU Ijie flesh and sinews remov-od from' 
themi and the *i^kia and bones rubbol 
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with the arsenilial slap. The wift^s are 
ihoiitf Itjjetched on L board, and if the ^ 
feathers do nol i|^lliTally lie in the^e- 
*quired ^rectioi^ they mpst be fixed 
llirij;h\pi43 hammered* i|pto ithe board. 
The maXing* up of ^h^s^een consists 
in filtin^ a |fie^%)f millboard to the 
v^recn handle, %xiug the wings Jp this 
millboard, and then fitti!^g on the head 
lafid. breast, f Th# hking on is done 
chiefiy with ^lue, and with a darning- 
^eeoA and twine. • 

Tha GaWie^o^ Draughty— 
i^his ',^ime haebin some respect# a lixe- 
ness to chess. It is*playe4 on a #3ard 
li£;e 4}iat uSed^for chess, divided into 
sixty- four squares, 'Coloured in the same 
manner. But in preparing to play 
the game, the square on the right ^nd 
of each of the two players must oe^a 
black square. Tw% persofls pfay the < 
game, ljut they have each only twelve* 
men instead St sixteen, as in chess. 

Placing ot** thb* Men, &c. — In 
draughts, the moves are siyiple, pre- 
senting to view very little ^f the iqpx-® 
hauit»blo variety of ch^s, and tlfe 
marvellous complication to which tllie 
movements of the various niece# con- ( 
duce. The game is played with flat* 
disfj of ^ wood or ivory — such aS are 
used in the game of ^ackganilnonp^ 
coloured white and bljpk, or^red and 
viliite, as th^ egse may be. *A11 the 
men on the board must be plgced in 
order, ^n one of the same colour; by 
this ijeans — supposftig white 
squares •only to bo played on — the 
white square^on then first three ^Upcs 
on each sidg of the boardfwill be occu- 
pied by th^ men, leaving the two 
middle lines of squares unoccupied. 

Qbject of' the Game. — The Jame 
consists of*Ai qffort made by each 
player to t^e all hi# opponent’s men^ 
or so to bl^k them up tl^^ they can- 
not move without Jbeing taken. Be 
I who first accomplishes thfs wins the 
game^ 

* ^Tun Moves. — ^These are sufficiently 
simple. The men cannot^ove either 
straight |br#ard, or to the right or lefi;, 
o.'^backwarda; their mceres are onl]^ in 
diagonal uiKctioo, simfiar to that of 


the bish^ in chfiss ; but the m8ve is 
restricted to one square, except in cases 
which shall presently described, aftd 
can be made at the qjirly stages of th^ 
»gs«ie only in an onward direction. If 
one of the adversary’s men be in the 
way,* the ^o^o^ course cannot move, 
but i^behind the man in front of him 
theree be a vacant square, be can leap 
fiver the otlwr iftto th^ square beyond 
him, and so capture the man over whgm 
he has thus leaped, and wh^sMffl'iTicn 
be rem(9^ed from the boai^. And if it 
should happeq that the man who has 
I thqs leaped pvegand taken ^s adver- 
sary should, on occupying the new 
square, find another man* before him, 
having &l^a ffihant square immedi- 
ately be^ JjSq him, he can leap over this 
enetlT/' "also into the vacant square 
» beyond, and repeat the process a thii d 
or fourth time if possible on aaidkocca- 
sion; and Qf it were, at one move 
taking several of the advci^fiary’s men. 
This is an important ibatter, because, 
as already mfinfloned, the grand object 
of each player is to clcar^ra opponent’s 
men off the board as qiiiqply a§ possible. 

) Much ski]^ and judgment are accord- 
ingly called forth for this purpose, each 
player endeavouring so to play (as to 
•afford some of nis zqe9the opportunity 
of leaping over) and taking in succes- 
sion several of those of the%dvei«ary. 

• When any of the men belonging to 
either side have found their way tc 
the furthest Him of squares * 

ponent’s side 01 the board, they become 
possessed of a now privilege, that ol 
being crowned, w hich confers on them 
a power b(#h gif moving aiffi of taking 
men diffeifint fron# what they pre- 
viously enjo^d. The piece is crowned 
er converted nnto a king by having 
another man placed upon it, and it is 
then entitled to move bockwardswas 
wd& as forwards, still keeping, how- 
ever, is the diagonal line as before, and 
is rendered capable of leaping over and 
taki^ any man w^ an^open 8^uaxx> 
behind it, as alr€#<fy described m its 
former onward movement ; *gnd Tt can 
likevnse capture any number of the 
adveroary’s men tin ^ue^cssion which 
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Hcwrevcr interesting the skeleton of 
a leaf that^has been bleach t i by na- , 
tnre may be, it cannot be alleged to be 
j)eautiful in colour, anf therefore it is 
, not of much valw? for the puixosea of 
household decoration^ But it 
that in this instance, at le^st, wo can 
improve upon nature^- the leaves 
that are artificially macerated (.nd 
bleached, are much pr^'ttier in aj/pcari 
anco than thoii? that haVo been sub- 
to tjie “ skyey influences ’* of 
wintaiiu i-ain. When carefully treated, 
a skeleton leaf 'is white in colour ; and, 
ns every vein and stem r's perfect, the 
object is nbt only curvuia* and instruc- ' 
t i ve, but also very <)cautiful. Different 
kinds of leaves taste{|flly grouped upon 
a dark background— ^)lack^^ velvet is 
perhaps the best — form a very ''l^gaflt 
ornament. 

The stores of nature yield almost 
endlessr*'". arioties of leaves, suitable 
for being bleached, and fijed for home 
decoration ? but among the best known 
and the most easily . obtained, are 
the loaves of the different kinds of 
poplar, the Ica^^es of the apple and pear 
tretsfl, of the ivy, the willow, the maple, 
and the columbitio. Many s^*;d- vessels 
also— for example, those of the thorn- 
apple, of henbane, of t^e wild poppy, 
&c. — may be trdlfted in the same way,* 
and have a very telling effect when judi- 
ciousiy intdimixcd w'ilh skeleton leaver, 
in decoration. The leaves should be 
gathered during the summer months, 
pjTKlSi'^'a tub of sonxi sort, covered 
with w'ater, and left exposed to the sun. 
Young leaves are unsuitable, therefore 
do not pick them off the end of a branch, 
but lower down. After the leaves have 
remained a fortni^i^t, they^*’,ay be exa- 
mined, and those of them that are 
evidently decaying rapidly, should be 
removed, and placed in a basin of cleai\ 
wffbbr. In moving the leaves we must 
be careful not to touch them with^he 
fingers. Wo must float them dh to a 
^ card when we wish to examine or to 
.ludfff them.,, Afte»' moving them into 
'^e b^piif®of. water, we clean the leaves 
py brushing off “ the skin ” with a hair 
pencil, and removing tho green “flo'diy” 


mattlf^i In using »e bi^h*, we*" do not 
sweep it across tbevlcaf as if wv yvere 
painting; if we so, i-vo shauldteat*^ 
thef skeleton. Wo fcring away the* 
green matteV hy^, *'ta( ping " thaf leaf 
with the Iftush^ After bodnKcl&necf, 
the leaves are oleh^ed .by h^n^ im- 
mersed cn a mixture of ^oride oflim^' 
and ct^an wat^r. When bleached, the , 
leaves are againi repeatedly was^d, 
then dried in an oven Lr bofore^he* 
fire. There are many wai^ s of n^ant-, 
ing skeleton ’’leaves, end the qply 
general^, direction 'woecan givei^rc, iq. 
to h|ye a dafk ba^kgroifnd, which wiTi 
throw ou( the white veins of the 
leaves. ' ^ '' 

Featheh SciiEENS. — These exceed- 
ingly handsome ornaments can ho 
ma^ at home ; and though, in making 
ttem, i^ertain pro^sses may not bo 
‘ Considered as feminine employments, 
'yet a younger brother or soms friend 
W’ill generally be found, who will take 
upon himself tho^iahour of stuf^ug tho 
,,liead, &Oi ' A feather screen is made of 
t^e livings, and the skin of the head And 
breast of th*^ bird. The F'ost suitable 
birds ^are those of a naturally rapid 
flight, for 'in them tho wing ‘'feathers 
lire strong, and will bear to bo firmly 
handle^. The pigeon, all thrf' tribe of 
d'iiiks, wild anl tame, as well as the 
large family ofthawks, make excellent 
screens. *' ^ 

The '.vings are first removed by cut- 
ting the muscles at the elbow joint. 
The feutlr.rs are afterwards liffi^d and 
hold hack on the breast, ^nd the skin is 
cut round to thC back. Tho skin is 
then drawn on over the hcud, and will 
be found as a rule to confe off easily. 
The ji6clf is 'severed** from the head at 
tho base of the skull, all c^jpees of flush 
or skin are rep^ovefd, the eyes' ^e 
token out whole, and the hrd^ns scooped 
out with a ^ The hollow of the 
skull is theii^stuffefi with wool, wetted 
with arsenical soap. The inside of 
the skin Iel also smeared ^th th£ « 
arsenical 86ap, and stuffed wim 
The ^ings aro now taken hand, mid 
all, tjie flesh and sinews romovod from' 
them, and tho skin ^nd bones ruhb^ 
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with the arsenical slap. The wiftgs are 
ih^ It^etched on & hoard, and if the 
.feathers do not i^tlirally lie in Ihe^e- 
^quired direction they miist be iixcd 
«iri]ih\piw hammered^ ^to ^e board. 
Th<» maKng* up of ih#sween consists 
in £|tii]% a milluoard to the 

'i«;reen handle, %xing the winga ^ this 
millboard, and then httil^g on the head 
breast I Th# hking on is done 
chiejy with ^lue, and with a darning- 
^eeoA and twine. • 

Th^ GaWie^otDpaught^— 
i^his jffme ha&in some respect# a luco- 
ness to chess. 


It i^IaycA on a #)ard s thus leaped pvc|;and taken 4iis adver- 


iiie ^at uSed^for chess, derided into 
sixty-four squares, Coloured in the same 
manner. But in preparing to play 
the game, the square on the right ^nd 
of each of the two players must oe^a 
black square. Twh perSofls pfay tne ' 
game, l^ut th^ have each only twelve* 
men instead (u sixteen, as in chess. 

Placing oi^ the# Men, &c. — In 
draughts, the moves are simole, pre- 
senting to view very little of tno iqpx-^^ 
hauftlible vaiiety of che^s, and the 
marvellous &)mQlication to which t^e I 
movements of the various niece# con- \ 
duce. The game is played with flat* 
disc^ of* wood or ivory— such aS are 
used in the game of ^ackganAnonp^ 
coloured white and bl^k, or^red ana 
vdiite, as th% c»pe may be. All the 
men on the board must be plgced in 
order, ^n one of the same colour; by 
this i^ans — supposfhg ^e. white 
squares •only to be played on — the 
white squarei^on th% first three ^ijies 
on each sid^ of the boarchwill be occu- 
pied by thcb men, leaving the two 
middle lines of squares unoccupied. 

Qbject of the Game. — The Jame 
consists of*& f^ort made by each' 
player to t^e all hi# opponent’s mcn^ 
or so to block them tSp tl^ilb they can- 
not move without ^eing taken, lie 
»who first accomplishes thfs wins the 
gamew 

^ ’Tho Mo\bb. — ^These are sufficiently 
simple. Ths men cannot%nove either 
straight forward, or to the right or left, 
oxbackward|; their moires are only m 
a diagonal diBcctioo, similar to that of 


the bish^ in chiss ; but tho mSve is 
restricted to one square, except in cases 
which shall 1% presently described, aftd 
can be made at the eprly stages of thd 
'gave only in an onward direction. If * 
one of the adversary’s men be in the 
way,^the ^u«of course cannot move, 
buk i&behind the man in front of him 
thcrei be a vacant square, ])e can leap 
tver the othsar iflto th^ square beyond 
him, and so capture the man over whgm 
ho has thus leaped, and wh^»«scffii'iTien 
be yemolred from the boor^l. And if it 
should happeq that the man who has 


sary should, on occupying the now 
square, find another man* before him, 
having al^ a flihant square immedi- 
alely^i|i(ma him, he can leap over this 
eneuVjT also into the vacant square 
beyond, and repeat the process a thiid 
or fourih time if possible on occa- 
sion; and qp; it were, at one move 
taking several of the advei^iary’s men. 
This is an important iftattcr, because, 
as already mtniiloned, the grand object 
of each player is to clear^A opponent’s 
men off the board as quiq^ly a9 possible. 
Much sk^ and judgment are accord- 
ingly called forth for this purpose, each 
player endeavouring so to play (as to 
*afford some of nis iqeiPthe opportunity 
of leaping over) and taking in succes- 
sion several of those of the Adversary. 

• When any of the men belonging to 
either side have found their way to 
the furthest liim of squares om ^ 

ponent’s side of the board, they become 
possessed of a new privilege, that ot 
being crowned, which confers on them 
a power b(Ah gf moving aifCL of taking 
men diffeismt fron# what they pr£ 
viously enjo^d. The piece is crowned 
•r converted nnto a king by having 
another man placed upon it, and it is 
then entitled to move backwardsstas 
wd6.> as forwards, still keeping, how- 
ever, t# the diagonal line as before, and 
is rendered capable of leaping over and 
taking any man w^ anjopen squaiw 
behind it, as already des&ibed its 
former onward movement ; gnd ft can 
likewme capture any number of the 
advenary’s men » in tuc^cssion which 
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have 4 an unoccupied square behind 
them. It isv obvious that the privilege 
of being crowned renders the man so 
(likinguished much moi 3 Vormidable to 
thoir opponents tbVwU before, and Jbastens 
the conclusion of the game. ' 

the object therefore of cacl^ playfr to 
convert his men into ^’ilUga as early in 
the game as possible, in order not oaly 
to support **£18 OAvn ^en, but Snorq 
circctually to f^attack thbso of bis 
udvyf^arv. ^ 

Ou aCLOi/iplishing the object of get- 
ting one or Mote of his men eVowned, 
the player must exercise his skill either 
in taking ‘his opponcyxt’Si* men, or^so 
blocking them u]9 that they cannot 
move without being ^ptnred. C)nc or | 
two practical lessons will sufficient 
to illustrate the mode in whicI-* -J^is'is 
to bo done. The first move is orcon- 
sideiahlo importance, and the players 
in suiXTio^ve games take the first move 
alternately. 

Bitles 01 THE Game. — I. The men, 
ns already stated, may .h® placed either 
on the black or the white squares. If 
put upon the black squares, each player 
W’ifl have a white square at the right- 
hand corner of the board ; ifcmlaced on 
the white squares, there will be a 
black square at each right-hand comer. 

II. The choice %f» the men and the* 
first move are to be determined by lot. 

III. ^o phiycr is allowed to perfonq, 
any act which may prevent his oppo- 
nent fr om plainly seeing the situation 
WW’%o*iuen. IV. If a player touch 
a man unless to adjust it upon the 
square, he is bound to move it. V. If 
a man be en prise — i.e., capable of being 
taken — it ifiust bo taken ; ' but if the 
player to whom it'*l>elong 94 au not cap- 
ture it, the opponent may “huff” him, 
by lernoving his man from the boards 
and then playing a man of his own. 
A*j^cl the player may, if ho choose, in- 
sist on his adversary taking the man 
offered instead of “ standing hitf huff.” 
VI. Five minutes is allowed for a 

■^fflov^e. A player* oxceeding that time 
loses^ thISi game. VSI. A player loses 
the gamooif he ceases to play without 
his adversary’s consent. VIll. If only 


two tfien,ocrownedhor rentain at 
f the end' of a game, none of the players 
may ca^l on the othfr*to|yvin thp galne" 
in ferty moves, or to cansider it.a drawn , 
game. IX. if three kings remain pp- , 
posed to tfro, the^ player \yitl/,tlw wi< 
ferior force mifiy^leitfLand of his <*^poilent 
that hqi shall win thr in ^fifty y 

moves^ or mqke it a uraVn gami^'^ 
X. If a player m^ke^a false move, he 
nvast replace the meh ank move e 6 r-* 
rectly, or resign the go^no. If 
severed pieces be taken^qjt one fiiqve,‘ 
none of them mustho Removed fpam "the 
boar^ till the taking piece has Strived’ 
at its final Square; and if^the player 
fail to take the man hf can talv, his 
opponent may “huff” him. XII. 
When a man arrives at the last row of 
I squares on the opponent’s side, he must 
i at. once^be epowned, pnd he cannot then 
: move till his opponent has moved his 
I man. XII 1 . Disputes ar/» to be settled 
; by the decision of the majority of the 
company present.*' 

L. The Game of Piquet.— 
In Ahis game two persons play, and 
thirty-two wds are used^ which ‘•are 
th' 6 se~viz., acc, king, queen, knave, 

’ ten, nine, oight, and seven of each suit ; 
'these, cards rank in the order of this 
I list, at the head of which is^rthevace. 
TJ 2 e first stexi after the stakes are 
agreed upon is (p cut for deal ; he that 
cuts the lowest card dial ;. The carts 
are dca?.t two by two ; each player is to 
receive twclvq. cards. Twenty-four 
being ihm distributed betweeivthe two 
players, eight cards remtun. These are 
called **tbe stock,” and are to lie on 
the table between the two flayers. 

On receiving •bis card^each player 
must sort? them, putting together those 
of each suit, and ascerti^Aing whether 
ho hao what is callai a carte hla^ciUey 
that 18 to say, that his canfis have no 
“picture” r^ards ' among them, viz., 
king, queep 4 or knave. The advan- 
tage of a carte blancbt is this: the 
I player who has it counts ten, atil this,^ 
I takes precedence of everjr otnereeco)^ 

1 coun'ding towards the piqu^ or repique, 

I and preventing the adversary from 
I having either toe or the ether ; aad^if 
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, are Ho Games , without Pains, . 

-•-r-* • « '-% — 

•the p\8iyei;nJjo hoHs it bo at nir^ty or i^uint^ five ia sequence ; Seizihne, six 
njore—game 1)ein| one himdied — he in sequyico; Sfytihnc^ seven Tn so- 
.wifc^he game, j • • ^uence ; Huitihne^ eight \ti sequenee, 

. Wl|Dn the*cMdi are sorted 'by^ the in a whole Aij^. The most nmuercJus 
players* the el^r hand discards — that of these is the most valuable, and wherh 
A’h\%o ws oift nolfmore^han five of 9 tl^ numbers of cards are equal the* 
th(i car4& that app^mo |him to bo of highclft ia the most valuable ; for cx- 
lea?! value, rfn(^ Hikcs from the stock amptc, a ^'c^o to an ucc*, which is 
ijn excha%o ftr them a correfponding teyned iieree major, is more valuublo 
number. The general^’ule applicable thanaany other tierce, althqpgh inferior 
,t» discardiip b^tlfb elder hand may ^o a quart l^t^, as tj^e latter contains 
here be statq^ ; that he must necessoifly four cards. The sequence counts n^xt 
'excDftnge one card, a^d must leave to the point, a tierce bei 49 M«i^UgT to 
thwjo ^ards fli*tho sljpck for dealer, and thfee, « quart to four, a quint to 
lif ho^ike a sgiafler number tlian five, fifteen, a seizibme, sixteen, &c. As an 
lie has a right to Iftok a# such df the i illiiatration yf l^is — if the %lder hand 
ffvo^s he ibaves. The dealer is under have five cards for 2iis point lie counts 
no obligation to dftcard ; but if he does five, and if these five are a sequence ho 
so, he must take in the caids left by counts twqjity^Svo for the point and 
tlio elder hand and his own, throe at fltfteen^rtne quint, 
the bottom of the slock, and he is at I^STTiie Quatouze. — When a 
liberty to take not ’•hose tlfree only btit* player has four cards of equal value in 
all his adversary has left. If he loava the four different suits, he^»* «iid to 
any esu'ds, 1ft has a right to look at have a quat^rze, and whatever player 
them, and if h% docs so, the elder hand holds the highest quator/.o f ounts four- 
may lobk at them also, but jiot other- teen, the highest takfng precedence, 
wise. * , • and renderiifg fif no value any inferior 

kiareckonin^ the score^e followil'lg quatorze. If neither ^f*the playeis 
are to bo c<fnsidered, besicres the cjfrte holds a quatorze, then ,thred of equal 
blanche already* referred to^— -vif., the| Value or .three aces count three, and 
Point, the Sequence, the Quatorze, th^ next in trder to the sequence. The 
Caij^s, t]^e Gapot. Of each of Vhese lowest quatorze, that of tens, is supc- 
Bome brief details may be of uS®. •, •rior to the hignest jtJMje; that of aces, 

I. Tub Point. — T h| player who has and whoever has the highest quatorze, 

the greatest i^ugiher ot cards in a suit has the right to count ar^ thtgb are 
is said to have “ the point,” K how- inferior, although his adversary should 
ever, Joth players have an equal num- have an intermediate one. Tho qua- 
ber of Jiards in the sanft or ^ different torze of aces a^uls all tho otfe- .•fy 
suits, tlten the person has the point he who lias^them counts a quatorze of 
who has the §reatesty number of^jps, tens, although his opponent should 
rcckoningt]^e ace as being Aeven, and the have a quatorze of kings, queens, or 
court cards qp ten each. Whoever has knaves. M there ho no <fuatorzc, ho 
the point counts obc for ermh <ja«d ; but may counA^reo o«33, kings, qucei^t, 
ifijhe number ends in four, then the knaves, or^ns, and three acea are 
pejsyn holdtnT^ it^ counts one less than hold superior* to three kings, and by 
the numhej^ of cards. • , holding a good quatorze the player 

II. Thb^ SequencV.— iCkis is the Ihay not only count inl'crior ones, iut 

having several earths in the same smt evl^ three tens, and any other tlirces 
following in consecutive manner, as but those nine, eight, or seven, al- 
the ace, the king, the queen, the knave, though the opponent may have throe 
' Jie ftinepand eight ; ^sd of these of a superior value. ^ 

,the»e are si:/ kinds, know* by th« fol- IV. The CAUDg. — Two cijrtjs, one 
Jiowing ^reifch terms: — Tierce, or thrgo from each player, make a tr^k, md if 
ii^ sequence ^ Q,uarty four in sequence ; each jilayer has six tricks, then the 


'Money is the Art, hath ^uniehn^ 


cards ?‘re divided; but;, if either of the 
players wins /seven or more tri(&s, he is 
sai^ lo have the cards, ayd in, virtue 
olt this he has the privilege of counting 
ften beyond the niAtober he has already 
scored. »* i *** 

V. The Capot. — A player, is saH to 
win a capot when he wiis^Hhe tricks, 
and in this case, instead of adding t^n 
to his score, ho adds forty. i 

Having thusHbrictly e:^ilained the 
forefsoi^jg terms, wo shall now present 
to the reader a view of the general 
rules to be observed in playing the 
game, avoiding for brevity’s sake any 
minute statement of the reasons 6 n 


whi(,h these rules arc founded. 

General The player 

ought to play by the of hw 

game. If backward in the gllil^e^he 
ought to play a pushing game, otherwise 
he ought to make twenty-seven points 
elder HSffi&'and thirteen younger hand. 
In every hand he ought to* compare his 
game with ' that of his opponent and 
discard accordingly. II.- You ought 
to discard in expectation of winning 
the cards, and this is so essential a part 
of the game, that it makes twcmty-tw'o 
or twenty-three points ctiiltcronco ; 
thcrcfoie do not discard for a low qua- 
torze, bccausejiuso doing you run the 
lisk of losing* a uo^e twenty points in 
the hope qf -winning fourteen. III. 
At th^b commencement of a paity, play, 
to make your game, which is tw'enty- 


. 0011118 elder hand and thirteen 
pornSny Singer hand. IV. If your 
adversary bo much bcforo‘'you in tlio 
game, the consideration of winning the 
cards must ,he put out of tl\p question. 
V When you discard, ' endeavour to 
gain the point wUhout risk of 
losing the cards by so doing. VI. 
Always risk some points' for the mate- 
ri^object of saving your lurch or lurch- 
ing your adversary. VII. If you hp ve 
six tricks wnth any winning (ard in 
your hand, always play that*^ cord. 
VlJI. If you are much advanced in 
.the game, lekyoui^adversary gain tw'O 
toseb^p for your one eft often as you can, 
the gam\.^.-£ 

h»B ,dvCT8ar> the contrary. 




you aA^o^be 3'oungfcr bpi?h,*nevbr re- 
igard the losing o£ tKO or three pojnts 
lor the gaining op one. IX-. The" 
youflgor hand ought 'to play -oi the , 
^ defensive ; in^ ord^r thifefore to make 
' his thirteen '|)oin^, he is to carr^ltiOTces,’ 
quarts, and irive 'iqr the poipt. JX. 
The eldrr or youngec fhan/ should^ 
sometifaes sink- one of his ^^oints iif 
the hope of winning the cards, aii/l 
hermust do this with 1u^.gment and ' 
without hesitation. Xl.®It is 4 on- , 
sidered good phiy for a ypunger liapd 
not»to cg.ll three queens,’ knave^' &c., 
and fo sink, one /card Of his point. 

‘ XII. The .younger hand is not t‘j 
take in any cards, he '-bus nini the 
risk of lo.-ing them, unless he is very 
backw-ard in the game. XIII. If the 
younger hand have the king, queen, 
,ap i nin'* of a suit, qr the king, knave, 

' aVid nine of a suit, he may discard 
of the suits. X/V, I^ three 
aces are dealt to the younger hand, his 
best play gcneralfy is to throw out the 
fourth sriti XV, The younger hand 
ought gonerfUy to carry guards to his 
qufcn suits, /'in order to make p 5 !ftits 
and sgve the cards. XVI. If ho finds 
' that the t 4 der hand, bj caKing his 
point, has five cards which will make 
I live trif'ks in play, and may Have ‘the 
and queen ( f another suit, he ought 
to throw' away ®vhe guard to the king 
, ofthe latter suit. ThisVMaBfordhiiih 
chance ef saving the cards. XVII. If 
the elder hond^Jias a quart to i king 
dealt Mm' 'with three kings ard' three 
queens, and is obliged to-discard either 
one'or his qugrt tu Uie king on a king or 
queen, he is to do so in suck a manner 
as will afford him the greatest pro- 
bability oi winning the cards. XV III . 
If the elder hand hast'^.taken in -diis 
five cards, and tiio ace, king,-<’dfid 
knave of a suit, -having digfiarded two 
of that suit$"&nd has likewise the aco, 
king, knave, and \wo small cards of 
another suit, but no wibning cards in 
the other su'ts, he ought to play froyji^. 
the smt of 'Which he has t/Ko fe^bst iu 
number. XIX. If the el^er hand^be 
ce^itain to make the cards equal bv 
playing them iff any particular manner, 
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and ff he* 'So Hdvajiced befolfe hh oppo- I and, after he has taken in, putf to his* 

^ qeiitf in the gaml he ought not to rislf discard* the four cards taken in, tjiey 
I losinaf them • i^ lowever, his opponent must jpcmaki with his discard, and he , 
is nmeh befort nim, it becomes his only j)lays wifh eight cards. XVII. 
^-inlYc^to risK^lositg th^^ards in ex-« t{ie jftunger handinixes a card with 
pgcBitvn df winning^^. his nscard befUre showing it to tho 

OFi THp* GaiA. — T he laws old«r hand, the elder hand has a right 
^of^iqiAt, Is^fly stated, ar# the fol- to i|pe Ml while discard. XVIII. If 
Ipwing I. The elde# hand lAist lay tfi%younger hand leaves a card or cards, 
«ut at leaat on# otrd. II. He loses i ^ ond does ne them, tlfe elder hand 
the gamo^f he takes in one ofl;he has no right to see Them; but if tho 
th^ cards belonging^to the younger younger liand leaves a tQjjg^r^rds 
hand^ lllt4f he happen to turn up aftd Iqpks at them, tha cider hand has a 
a ca^ belonging t8 the younffer land, right to see them. XIX^ If a card too 
he is to reckon •nothisig tha^ deal^ many or tod few be dcait, the elder 
IV^ If th# younger or elder .hand play liand has the* cJ{)lioj^ of a new deal, ancf 
wntn thirteeft otrds, he shall count must leave three cards for the younger 
nothing. V. If either player have hand if he^^jasds a new deal. XX. A 
thirteen cards dealt, it is at the emtion ^playe^^lK^nt, in the first place, to call 
of the elder hand to stand the d^l or hic^i^^jmnt. If ho have two points, and 
not. VI. If oflher pkyei* reckl^% intends to reckon the highest, he must 
what he has not, he counts nothing, call that first, and abide hrst 

VII. ^f th# elder hand touches the call; tierces, quarts, quints, &c., are to 
stock after he has dkearded, he cannot he called next, and tho highest must be 
alter 4he discard. YlII. If a card bo called if it be intended to reckon them 
faced, and is discovered in*tfie dcalii% ond a qual»rjft is to be called in pro- 
0 % the stock, there musl^ unless^kbe ference to three aces ; asd if he call a 
the^ottonf card, be a rHw deal. •IX. tierce, having a quart •in his hand, he 
If in paling a card belongings to Ihe < must abide by the first call. XX 1. If 
elder hand be turned up, h^ has a right a played deals twice together, and dis- 
to Jiav^a new deal if he choose. • X. If* cover it before seeing his cards, he maj^ 
the younger hand takes in fiveacard#. he# insist on his SdversmiyJ# dealing ; if the 
loses the game unle^ the elder hand pack be found fafilty in any deal, that 
^as left two gards. XH Iftheblderhand deal is to bo held void. tXXQ. If a 
calls forty-one Tor his point, which hap- * player at the commencement does not 
pens^to be a great-major, and iS allowed reckon or show carte blanche, &c., he 
to be^ood; and if he^eckims only four cannot count them after^'-'^.y i.. 
for it ®nd continues to pls^"? h® iiot cannot disjara twice, and is not allowed 
entitled to fount igore. XII. If ho to take any of his discard back again 
shows a noint, quart, i^r tierfe, and after he has touched the stock. XXIII. 
asks if tnqy are goqd, and forgets to 'When tli# cljifer hand dow not take all 
reckon any of them, the yoqnger hand his* card^. he mu^ specify the number 
becomes therebybaiTed from reckoning loft and 'htken. aXIV. If a player • 
qny of eqilhl value. XIII. Carte- . shall call hi* game wrong without cor- 
manche ^imts %rst and saves piques recting himself before he plays, he is 
and repiejues ; it ne«l n(^J>e shown till > not permitted to reckon anything that 
the adversary has ^rst discarded. XIV. ^ame ; but the adversary may reckon all 
If the elder l^^and calls a ]^oint and does that •he has good in his own game, 
not show it, it is not to be reckoned ; XXV. A card is understood to bo 
and* th# yynger hand limy show his played if it has touched tho board ; if a 
p#int and weekon it. X'V. Yoij must player names a ^uit and th^r plays a 
cut two cakds at least ; if you play with diflbrent one, or if ho looks at ‘ally card 
rieven,*or Jewer, no penalty atteifdf it. belonging to the stock, he*is liable to 
XVI. If tne»elder hand leaves a card, havl a suit called. • 
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Wo'' must refer oul readerj^ to the 
more elaborate treatises on Piquet for 
illustrations and exampl^s'of particular 
games, and the computations relating 
'to them, in accordance with the dtjctrixs 
of probabilities. * * 

Oysters, How K^ep 
and Preserve. -^Tne best mqde 
of effecting Jhis object is to wash them 
perfectly clean with ti huji^sh; pack^ 
them in a tub u'llh the flat side upper- 
moST^esr^Sff, Thera with water containing 
salt in the p|-oportion of four or fivo 
ounces to each gallon of water, strew over 
^ the top soni'j good oatn^at, and change 
"the water every +wenty-Vour hours. 
Those packed in barrels at the beds, only 
require a little oatraeA' rj^h salt and 
water ; they will keep alive o?£veraL 
days if attended to ; a weight shoife^-be 
placed over the oysters to prevent the 
shells opening too much. 

Oystehp, to Cook. — It^'.stho boast 
of a celebrated nistaurant at the other 
side of the Athindc, that they can cook 
oysters in a different 070(10 for every 
day in the yev.r. Without attempting to 
follqyr such a multitudinous example, 
we may venture to offer to our fiiends ' 
a few tried receipts for cooKing this 
favourite shellfish, which wo have no 
doubt will bo pleasing to those 

who follow them. 

OvsTEns, ' TO Fuy. — Choose large 
plump oysters, boil them in their own ' 
Liquor for about a minute, drain them, 
agpd s*p^'?r*ho liquor, fry thi^m in two 
ounces of butter, their own liquor, half 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and a 
dessert spoonful of catsup, lay them on 
a dish, and garnish wit^ p&xsley and 
to&sted sippets. 

Oysteus, to Eoast. — An American 
Keceipt. — Choose out the largest shells 
you can find, lay them with the flat side 
uppermost on a gridiron over a clear 
fire ; make a seasoning of lemon juidb, 
cayenne, and salt; and when each 
oyster shell opens, put in about a tea- 
spoonful of this saqpe and a little bit 
of butter^ and/ let if stew for five 
minutos.* These are extremely nice, 
eaten with brown bread and button 

Oystbb Soup.-j At page 11 will be 


found Ai excellent i^eceipt for ^stoi 
soup. ■ ^ 

Sf^LloFED Ovsi^. — Scajdi the , 
oysters for minute^ in their own ' 
•liquor, beoid^ tih^m and ^.strfdnf the* 
liquor; put fd-V^nto a scalfbp shell 
or patty ^ pan, strew ^ovor’’ tlion a ^'ew 
finely grated bread crumlfd, pe^jper, salt/ * 
and nutmeg, Squeeze a little lemon 
juice into the strain'ed liVio^'j pwt h ' 
little into each shell with aifow droij^ of 
essence of Icmcn-peel, coyqr over*i\dth ' 

. bret^d crumbs, put a,fe\p^ bits of butter' on 
the iop,'iind brown in a !K)utch dven. 

OYtsTER fTiES.— Scald the oysterq, 
and strain the liquor : adA to it t fico 
as much cream as there is liquor, thicken 
it with flue bread crumbs, season with 
a lififle salt, white pepper, nutmeg, 
lemon-peel, and very little Icmon-jiiicc ; 
‘line Boiho niincc-pit pans with puff- 
paste. Mix the oysters aqcjl creapi well 
together, fill the pans, coyer them with 
paste, and hake;Cf the cream is not 
rich, put a, hit of butter as large as a 
Kat ifi each ^tty. 

^ysteu JgfiiTTEKS. — Mqke a 
batter with one or two eggs, according 
i^x) the ^uantjjty required; seasourto taste 
^riih uepper and salt. Prepare some 
oysters as if for sauce, dip each into 
tbfi' batfer, and^fry of a nice brown 
colour, cither in very fresh lard or 
butter. Lay them oiw an clean sievt 
before tjbe fire until every particle of 
grease has drained from them, an4 serve 
them OHr a hot napkin. 

The Gallina, op,,Guinea- 
fow,^ — This biri has been known in 
England for flVe hundred ya'^rs. It is 
a native of that part of Afrua which its 
name jndirates, but it is also said to be 
indigenous in America. Jt is a largisr 
bird than our ordinary, bam-door fowi ; 
bpt the eggs are jmall, thrqg of them 
being hardly^quai io an ordinary hen’s 
egg ; they are, however, numerous and 
well-flavoured. This fcwl does not 
thrive in confinement, but requires 
perfect liberty, and a wid^^spdee^^over^ 
whichwto wanher. And it iq,pf so pu^- 
na(4ou8 a character, moreover,., that it 
can ‘hardly be got to assreiate with 
otlier poultry <^n amicable terms. They 
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are not so^snerally rearet j^this 
as might |be expected, con- 
*$denTi|fthat they lome into season at 
4ne enoof J anuBi 7 ,”ust when pheasffhts 

* and ^ar^idges %re ^oin J ^out. The 

fearing t^yiung ones in 
this dansn climate, ^Ind tire very noisy 
, find nc.sti^tivjj Habits of the oU birds, 

• accomjt for their •bsence ^ene- 
^alF/ from mir pauliiy yards. They 

are, howevoft very excellent eating, and 
^’olll^’orth tnc trouble of keeping. 

lio Keep feiNEA-powL. — The best 
^vay to*iiegir is ti^pAcure somf^oggaof 
good stock, iTatch 4hem lender a fgnall 
vflri^of fo%vl, such as gamefowl or ban- 
tam^ wbon ftie ©hicks appear, keep 
them under cover where they can have 
plenty of air and dry gravel ; feed them 
frequently, at least once in every tlfreo 
hours. Begin by giving eggs and milk 
made into rather a dry custard ; towards, 
the cndf}f th(f first month, add a little 
\)atmeal mixed •with ^ilk, and as they 
grow elder, boiled vegetables, small 
wheat, and potatoes, may be gif efi. Ants*«| 
egga are their favourite delicacy, 
wiirifo found most nouris*ling food fcr 


roast fowl is dope, and let it ^roth 
[•nicely. IServe with rich -gravy aiql 
bread sauce. % • 

CoLW GuinHa-powl may bo re^ 
^dresseadike cold fowl*or turkey. • 

Txliue for* Fretwork, 
Ffii¥icy •Articles, &c.— Salis- 
bury ^lue^^#best kind for fancy 
wofk^ the price is about one shilling 
4 »er pound *, the sheets shoufd be trans- 
parent, anffif the coloiif of dark amber. 
As much of tliis glue as ro^quiihd 
shcmld he soaked in cold,water for ten or 
twelve nours ; the water iTiust then bo 
I drained off, th% bits of glue ])^Lt into the 
^ in^de tin of^ edinmon glue-kettle, and 
the space between the tin aiid the outside 
filled with boiJj.si»^* water ; this should ho 
l4p>ced tlio fire, so that llie water 
znay ••.‘iiain hot and simmering, and in 
a short time the glue will he found dis- 
solved and ready for use. ou^ht to 
run from the brush in a fine cfintin nous 
stream, bnt^f too thick to do this, a 
very little hot water may Ho added to 
it. The firmness of the joint does not 
depend upon the thicknesg or quality 
of the glue, so much as*upoi> tho two 

..if I*-: 


them. These bfrds are very fo©d of I edges of the wood lifeing strongly 

BAnni-nmirm n fvnwlnn ant%Aa r T>vrjaan<1 ni-tfl 4Tlfi rrlim cimiAnunrl 


scratching in a garden, not? for seeds,] 
but for insects and grubs, and is 
questionfblo whether they d« mgst 
harm in rooting out Ahe gardener^ 
se^ds, or good in destroying thb insects 
t&t would eaf up his plants after they 
had grown up. * 

To yooK GuiNBA-irewLS.— Those 
birds arc^enerolly used for tifible when 
young, say ci^t or nine months old at 
most. Hang the bird os lofig as postifile, 
truss like 1 ^turkey-poult ; it may be 
roasted either stuffed or larded. 

^ Stuppbd Guinba-fowl's. — M ake a 
ridf pork fcffdbmeat, fill the bird with 
itj'TOver it with Vhiie paper, thickly 
buttered, r^st an hoqt, bating it very* 
• well all the time, as it is Father dry. 
,Serve it with a ricn gwivy and bread 
sauce. 

» LAltDFi) GxjiNEA-FOWLS!~Lard the 
Bregst^well mth shreds ©f^fat b|Con, 
hnd roast it before a clear fire, baste it 
Veil witK butter ; just bs&re it is roaatdfi 
exfbvgh, dred(;g it well with fiour as a 


pressed t(|gethcr, and the glue squeezed 
out as much as possible. If it is ap- 
j)licd to the griHn of th^tfood endwisS^ ^ 
it will be much absorbed, and may 
require applying a second time. jVny- 
Shing glued should be left undisturbed 
for some hours, until it becomes quito 
hard and dry. , 

To fix l^hotographs in 
an Album. — Use dextrine, a pre- 
paration from starch in the form of a 
white povg^er. Make a either thick 
paste of this with cold water, taking 
care to iS'CiV it au perfectly clean ; 
qover the who^ of the back of the pho- 
tograph lightly with this, and place it 
•n the desired page of the album. « A 
shget of while blotting paper should ho 
laid on the under side of the album page. 
Smooto the photograph gentl.v all over 
and round the edges with a white hand- 
kerchief. Glenfield ftarcln , raq|io thick 
and boiled rather* longer than* is re- 
quired for stiffening, is also tery good 
lOT filing photogrqphsg 
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•t T/tc is ie who been hacked hi^isetf. 


in Bufficiont Burg^l in- 

struinoiit, — ^linen dipped in hot-water ' 
bo b«undlround the place, or 
he paftvmay be ibithed in hot water. 
Ip.tbe event o% inf||Lmni|i^on, which 
fhay^qftably issue oj^Hhlk production 
of fin lucer, Jjhe j|pam if hot water 
shoiAd bi% ap|^^ and after d'arda a 
l^ultice oflbread and mi^k. * 
^Whitlow.-^C^usEs OP Whit- 
•low. — T hem are very few affectiomi 
^that^commcifbe so simply but after- 
waim becoip^ bo painffll and serious 
in theiJ^sults asiwMtlow. ^ I 

* ] t is most frequently foi\pd in pqpple 

low stato of health, and in nervous 
and dblicate feilialq|f. The commence- 
ment of an attack is generally marked 
by pain and redness in the huger, or 
palm of the hand, as the case may4io. 
The pain, slight at^rst, bgcomes grip, 
dually more intense and throbbing^J 
and entkely pngveuts sleep. The patient i 
eiiffers from loss of anpetite, and falls 
into an jn’i table state *om the constant 
pain and want of sleep, an^ m some« 
severe cases, unless relief h oblairlb^^ 
deli A Am miuf come on. ^hitlow gs 
sometimes found* as a conscqucn^ie of 
certain cdhstitutional diseased, and may , 
also he caused by wounds from a tlioni, 
a splhitoiFof w'ood, a rusty nail,^r t^je 
sting of a fisli. The latjpr is a coraraoif 
cause amongst fishermen. • 

^URE OP W%ifLow. — If the disease 
is situated under the skin, the f^ain is 
not vefy severe, and hog fomentations 
and i)oftliices will generally %e* suffi- 
cient ; but if it^is situated deeply near 
the bone, in the fingcf ot^alm o^the 
hand, with Aovere throbbing pain, the 
aid of a surgedh must bd sought, and an 
incision made to ifllow the nfatlep to 
escape. Th^iwliof is immediate ; poul- 
licef,* hot fomentatio|^8, and water 
dressing shiAld afterwards be applied. 

• In the deep-seated and pSiliful forms 
of whitlow, when siA'gical eid is not 
Called in early, •the bones of the hand 
or fin^rs becimio disea8ed,«nd loss of 
pbwor Jh(f mq/rion are the ijgAlt. 

• AAer an attack the patient will gene- 
mlly require tonics, with nutritious 
diel^ and chan^ of air, if \)ossible. 


C 0 1 i C . — Thisi an SOS from slfv oral 
causes, pirhaps the most common bidng 
indigesilon, with tiatulence. Nci-vims 
or spimodic Colic sometimes occur^ 
ja^welltas that caiiseA by fright, hys- * 
tern, Aold, gout, itc. Mineral poison- 
ing by lea^and copper will also produce 
attac^ of Abli?. • 

tfvMPTOMs OP Coi ic. — The symptoms 
^f a " lit of thepcolic,” as *t is called, 
arc severe wisting paifls in the abdo- 
men, occurring in paroxysi^ y'ligv^d 
by qiresj^ure, but without any feverish 
symptoms, such as thirst, Seat of skin, 
quickness of pulse, &c. The attacks 
^seldom last ldng,*hut the pain is gene- 
rally very severe anrl distressing during 
their continiiflr#v, and relief is im- 
pU^ientl^j‘»..led for. 

OP Colic. — When the cause 
^arises from indigestion or improper 
food, a stimulating and anti^nasu/odic 
draught, confining brandy, etiicr, chlo- 
roform, or ofifum, should bo|fiven, with 
hot till pontine stiqiej to the abdomen. 
A purgative aught will also gi iieially 
bo useful, when the attacks sire induced 



^source of|l}io poison, and remove it. 
This will most frequently bo found i^_ 
the w^ater used,^r iii th^pwuking uten- 
sils. In p' oplo sifiTering from lead 
poisoning, a hluo lino is srpn oi% tho 
pirns where they touch the teeth, and 
in poisoning from copper a purple lino 
in the same place. The tre{^”'';*t in 
these cases, af(®r the removal of tho 
caiiso, consists in tho use of fioo purga- 
tives, opium to allay pain, w'arm baths, 
and nutiitiufis ^'et and stiaaulants, to 
support th^ system^whilst natuvo i? 
eliminating poison. Milk in largo 
quantities, as j^n article of diet, lias 
been found very useful, and electricity 
has been strongly recommended. • 
Anodyne and Diapho- 
retic powder. — James’spowder, 
three grains; carbonate of ammonia, 
four grains ; compound powder of 
ipecacuanha, four gr^ifls ; mi^. Vi^gout, 
rheumatism, and many diseases* this 
powder procures sleep and allilys pain. 
It may«be repeated ^veiy four hours. 
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0*’aughts. — Xliia term signifies 
t)io form in.*- which the liquid •uedicinesi 
are taken, that are required to act 
'jpeedily, and the dose oC whichS^nust he 
definite, and dods not admit fl heing^^ 
very frequently rep3ated. TV^y ^re 
intended for various purposen in medical 
practice, as the list siriqtliA d will suffi- 
ciently indicate. ' 

DiiAUGit’r Foil IlFAVTnuiiiN, on 
niD Acidity OF^l'HE StomaTIVi*. — Twenty 
dft,-ps 4 jf fure water of aininonia, in 
two ounces of almond mixture, or of 
common wa'cer. Ammonia is on alkali, 
and nciitrjdizes the acidity. 

Duauoht Foil NeiIvotisness. — A m-^ 
moniated tincture'bf valerian and com- 
pound tincture of h^'k, of each one 
drachm; compound tinSw^^of alq^s, 
ten drops ; camphor mixturer^ ounce 
and a half ; mix the ingredients.^ 
This draught may bo repented three or 
four*?imc8 a day. It is of great service 
to those who are w^eak aiRJi nervous. 

Tonic IAiauoiit. — Solution of acetate 
of ammonia, two drachmr ; tincture of , 
bark, a dro^lim and a half ; decoction 
of bark, ran ounce and a half ; aromatic 
confection, half a drachm; mix the in- 
gredients. This is an excef^Jent medi-* 
cine. It combines with the efiect of a 
ionic, the ^^>^r of relaxing the skin, 
and lessening ifevarish symptoms, in- 
ch rated heat and dryness of the 

akin'. . 

DiiAuoHT Foil Spasms, &c. — Am- 
moT ^tj ^d tincture of valerian, two 
draclims , tincture of citf^tor, one drachm ; 
Ilattlcy’s solution of ojiium, twenty 
drops ; camphor mixture, one ounce ; 
syrup of t(du, one drachm ;,^mix. This 
•ilraught wdll be found of great benefit 
in s])asms of the 6iomacl;L4na hysterical 
ailments, to which we^ and delicate 
persons are frequently subject, 

^.Emetic Draught. — ^Emetic tartar, 
one grain; ipecacuanha powder, fifteen 

C ins ; common water, an ounce and a 
f ; mix. This is a useful prescrip- 
tion, and is usually employed for the 
purpose of vnloadlng the stomach, either 
10 prdiSiary cases oV in fevers. 

PurqlNo Duauoht. — Compound in- 
fusion of senni^. an ounce and half; 


cinml 1 ^oni^w'ator, two dracJSluSs ; flianna, 
one drachm ; Ep^om salts, one d;;a^hm ; 
mix. .This is the “IBlac^c Drau^it sO/ 
frc^lucntly prescribkdr. and so ii^sful. '/ 
Cooling (DiiApoiiH' for Fbvk.s. — . 
Subcarbon*a1|3 potash, /mefj sir uplef-, 
cinnamon wUer, tj'p drajphm8;,cominon 
water, f.n ounce ana half / syr^.p of^ 
orange-peel, ofle drachm ; ifex the iiC-' 
gredients. A tal)le^oonful of Icmo/i- ‘ 
j^ice must be added immediately befoi^ 
the draught is taken. Tliis is a ^alinq ' 
and efiervesetng draught frcqhentlv 
giyen ^n fevers er iaflamma.thfns. It 
allays heat, queqchcs 'thirst, and en- 
courages perspiration. It, may be re- 
peated every three JiouiG. ' ^ 

Mixtures. — Cordial Mixture 
FOR Depression and Deuility. — 
Car-uphor mixture, four ounces; distilled 
water,, an q,unce a^d a half; carbonate 
‘of ammonia, twoli% grains ; compound 
tincture of cinnamon, ^nd tincture of 
ginger, each one drachm ; syrup of 
ginger, two rlrarfhms ; mix. 'I'h® 

^is three, tablespoonfuls twice or thrice 
(I day. / 

, Fever Fixture. — SuiScarhortAe of 
potivfth, tw'o drachms; purified nitre, 
thirty grains; camphor mixture, six 
ourvses ; syrup of saffron, three drachma; 
ipix ingredients. Thj dLse is' 

'two tahlcspornfuls, mixed with an 
equal quantity* of water, and a table- 
spoonful of lemon-juicej or tw’enty-Lve * 
grains of tartaric acid, and taken im- 
mediately. tt may be repeated every 
three Mr !»bur hours. This miX'-ui e has 
a cooling effect on inflammaxoiy 
fe/Ox's. ' 

Gout and IIijeumatisii Mixture. 
— Calcined magnesia, t »ur scruples ; 
Eprom baits, six dx-achms ; spearmint 
water, five ounces ; vinegar of meudow 
saffron, and syiyip *3f common saKlon, 

" of each half an ounce ; i*mix. This 
medicine ^ to be given at the early* 
stages of an attack of gout or rheuma- 
tism. The fourth partMoi it should be 
token every three or four ^hoiiws, 
the boweik^re freely ac\Jfid upiM ; aiia 
it o\ight to be continued e^^ery mofhing, 
every other morning, duiing the cou- 
limianco of these disease*. 
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C^mt>^©r Balls.-#Th(j90 aro I then add one ouiiLe of spirit of la’ifcndor ' 
used ^or rubbing on the hands, alter# and a (Aarter of an ounop of Nax)le3 
V^illig them, tOL prevent choijs, &c. soap, ^salt of tartar. / 

'Melt I « spernmJbti three dracifms, ToAEMOVBiScuiif and CuiiL tus 
white wax foL* dr^hml, almond oil ^ HAinf^Beat up the#yolk of an egg in* 
•one \ujtce,*and stir Jftt(^ flie mixture f^pii^^ of clear sqi't water ; apply it to 
thfee dj^hmg of D(^^er<«d camphor. the hair iiiba warm state, and then wash 
A F^w^^/vords o;jL Po- the hair mitM^v^rm water, 
tnadea. — In making pomade* it is 5^0 w to treat tlie Hair, 

^'sential that th% p|iacipal ingredient, ^ — Tii. Cazenav^ of the Tl^pital of St. 
which conafets of animal fat, should i)e Loiiis, PotflS, gives tho following clear 
perfectly fr^bh. Beef marrow is per- instructions on the management of Oho 
naps*he pinout, but he<tr’s grease, veal hair of young girls, lie says,— • 
fat, hd^and muttclh, arc also^uso^ in “Pass a fine-tooth confb, at regular 
the preparatidh. J’o prgparo tl)p fat inlervatSj eirery twenty-f^ur hours, 
the foUowiiig is the best mode: — Cut^ through tlis lirfir, in order to keep it • 
it iAo pieces, ^cn^jjving all dbsh, skin, from matting or ciftungling ; separate 
&c., and beat it in a mortar; put it into tho hairs candj^dly and repeatedly, so 
a tinned dish, and stand it in boiling qa to all^' ^•'uio air to pass through 
M'ater to melt the fat ; strain thrifugh tnem,ii.Sc^several minutes ; u e a brush 
a hair sieve, an^ remove th# scum. ^ that will serve tho double purpose of 
While cooling, constantly boat the fdt cleansing tho scalp and gently stimu- 
iip with a w#oden spoon or druggisfi?* lating the hair bulbs. BefdPe g'flng to 
spatula, to mfUce it ]bok white, or this beil, it will€o desirable to part llic hair 
can be*dono by adding a few grains of evenly, so as to avoi^ Mso folds, or 
citric acid. To perfume the* pomade^ what is comjnoily called turning again>t 
essence of lemon, bergamotf cloves, Ifee., the grain, which caukos Jtho hairs to 
or(r#ided 'Nviien tho iat i^cold, in^ne break. Such arc the usual ^nd ordi- 
propoilion of two ounces or tho msence tfiary requirements as to the inamll;c- 
to each tour pounds of fat a»id lard. ment of|tho hair. There is, on tho 
Maurow Pomade. — Beef mjiriow, other hand, a cla^sof persons who carry 
one^uifte ; castor oil, half an^oun^e ; ,to excess the dw^ssing {yyj^ornment^f* 
tincture of cantharid«, one drachitf; the hair, especial Iv^hose who aro gifted 
essential oil of bitter^almonds and of with hair of tho finest qua^ty. Thus, 
l^nion, of eacfi Utvolve drops. This will rfor example, some females are 9i the 
be found very beneficial if ttie hair habit, during tho ordinary operations 
shoulflishow symptom%of falling off. of the toilette, of dragging and twisting 
PojfAiWFORBBAUTirYixcft'iift IIair. thc haii'l so as®lo almost dvfM the skin 
— Oil of s\ve(^ almond^, (me pint; sper- with it; th8 effect of which is, in tho 
maeeti, one and a hatf cgtfice ; pUiified first instance, to bicak the hairs and 
lard, two Ounces ; melt w-ith a gentle fatigue ll^ scalp, and Aq^dly to alter 
heat. Whcfi nearly Cold, add scent as the bulb itself. The fine-tooth comb 
above, and poui^ into wid(?-i5omthed is also ffeelv usdfl, especially where 
po!^ or botUcA. hair is qivided— a pait that the 

1!>astor Oil Po^fADE — Castor oil, mo'st particular attention seems to bo 
four ounceff; prepare^ lar^ two ounces^ Jbesto wed upon. These separations, and 
white wax, six diachms;dsfcnce of her- tl)p back of the neck, whence the Rair 
garnet, two drachifis ; oil»of lavender, is drawn, in females, towards the crown 
twenty drops? cau de Cologne, half a of th^ head, are the parts whicih first 
diacllm.^Kejp stirring until quite cold, show signs of the decay or falling off 
J-iliir Washes. niTo Cleanse of the hair.” • . 

AND Stkeegthen tke HAiiu-^Boil The most healUiy mode or dressing 
one poumd of rosemary in two quaEtStof tho hair of females, especially young 
vMler; filt^jthrough plotting paper; oncs^is to let the h;^r be os loose as 
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possiilo, or arranged in large bands, so 
as to allow the air to pass throtagh them. * 
It is a mistake to plait ti^tly \ he hair 
ftf children under eleven' or twcd^ years 
of age. The process of plaitii^ more , 
or lei:S strains the hairs in theiv roots, 

pulling them tight. The hair of 
girls should be cut sc ^nec^nds, and 
allowed to curl freely. 

Nails 411 Outdoor WorkA 
—It is well known that ir( 5 li-nails, ex- 
po49d to effects of the weather, 
quickly TJStome covered with igiat, and 
in process of time the iron is converted 
int > oxido^of iron, and ’the nail ulti- 
mately wastes away, destroying at the 
same time the woodwork to which it 
has been attached. T<^^gbviate the in- 
convenience thus arising^^Bi^^suggeis^ 
tions have been made not unwbWp^»y of 
the reader’s attention, and which are 
founded on the neo(*asity of covering 
the niftls w‘iih some substance, that shall 
jircvent or check the oxida'lion by more 
or less excliiding the air. Tinned nails 
would for a considcrai)lo'*timo resist 
the oxygtn,,but would not ultimately 
prevent the rusting. Painting the nails I 
woVild secure the object in view so long' 
as the paint continued to int(^'T)Oso be- 
tween the iron and the air, and dipping 
tVin; nails, whf^hot. int\$ grease would, 
have a similar ctfcct. In both tho 
latter modifi, however, the paint or the 
greasb would necessarily he rubbed olfm* 
tho process of driving, and would pro- 
tect cl^ielly that part of the nail which 
is exiioscu to tho acstiolt of the atmo- 
sphere. The beneficial results would 
nevertheless contiinic for a considerable 
peiiod, and ,tho painting aiv^ greasing 
irwght from time to time be renewed. 

Crochet a 1 riepter,— This 
strong and solid-looking k,ind of crochet, 
is generally worked in m^ooI for sofa 
pillpws and blankets, couvrettes, antw 
macassars, &c. The hook used for this 
stitch is longer than the usual bone 
hook, and should have a button bn the 
end ; to begin — 

Ist Bow. «Makt*a chain as for ordi- 
nary grochet, leaving tho last stitch of 
the chain <to count as the first stitch 
of the second row^ , ‘ 

j 


2ntt iBdV. Put the hijfok through the 
next loop of the 'chain, draw ttfj . 
through, leaving thf looj) on tWlJhook;^ , 
thiV is repealed tilr 4 Very lod^'ofL the* 
chain is tp^lPin up, thhs forjnimf thf 
second row. ^ - " *■ „ 

3rd Bow. ^Tak</hho wool onoe r^und 
the hotfk, and draw i^ Piroii^h two •- 
the Idbps, once'Vound again and through * 
the loop just madi', tnd tl.e next onC-, , 
aHd so on, drawing the 'ifMol through < 
two loops at a time till they ort all' 
worked off. " i 

4^h 1? 0 w. Put Chdlioqk inlV^ne firsfe 
longi perpeni'icular" stiten that appears r" 
on the front of the workj drfiw the, wool 
through, leaving the^'loops on the hook 
as in the second row, but taking care in 
every row to work the edge-stitch plain. 

^h Bow is the same as the third. 

I ^*To iftirrow in tJ is stitch miss the 
.edge loop in each row ; it is only suit- 
able for straight work. 

OoUNTEUl’ANE^^ IN CllOClfET A Tttl- 
coTEit. — Make a chain of ten loops in 
^^‘oarse lilting cotton, and work eleven 
rows, then xake bright scarlet IJo;lin 
w(! ol, and cr jehet all roun&‘ this square 
in doi4)lo crochet, putting twq, stitches 
into every" second loop, and one stitch 
of dO\ible crochet into the jnteyne- 
diffte k\jp, working also four stitches 
a^ each cornur’i then work a row of 
treble crbcliet in tbo fcqylet wool, i^* 
to every st cond stitch, with two chain 
between each ; when this has^ been 
worked all rottnd the sides s;f the 
square,' fallen off, and work H cross of 
scarlet and green, iu the tantre, or any 
oth'ei^little dtfi ice. It is on e^^ advantage 
of this kind of cipchet, thej.it can have 
a patte^-u worked in ^-ross-stitch over it, 
whicAl adds much to the rich app^pr- 
ance of tho work. 

Anttmacassau^ in ' Bound Staiis — 
Evans’ Boil’s Iftad cotton, No. 18, 
Penelope crochet ^hook of moderate 
size. Form *A chain of teg into a round. , 

1st Bow. Make five chain ^ one 
double crofKet, into thee roiiai^, two- 
chaiq, one do€.blo, into the round, repeat , 
till there are ten double falitches and, 
t fib •’five chains join into ^the Ithird pf 
these five ch^. < \ 
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Make a round of thirty- 
two stitenea* ftf single croeffetf workerd^ 
i^t6 |ie double» and ‘chain atitchea he- 
tweei|^,heni f joimthis. * ^ 

Row. ]^lrk thi^e chain, one 


loifoo,^threc 
he i^Zstitc] 


dL„ 

thf 


three Shaii^ 


stitch of thflU^uid, 


double, into 
two chain, 


two dottle, "threeVhaiif, two double, 
into the \our1ii*8titch ; repea# tjj^is till 
there ar^ eight points^of three chain, 
with three ditchA df the round between 
each point f join into third chain of t%e 
firsd jioint. • 

4th^Row.»* Three chain, and five 
,doubl£^rthto ^ho* three chain •of #ach 


point, this forms ftne st9r; thesA ar6«| 
jbii^^d at cltch^of the points, and make 
a pretty and servU^^eable antimacassar. 
Finish off with fringe, knotted into the 
stars at the edge. ^ 

Tub Blanche Pattern for 
— A new and prett^trimmfhg never bft- ' 
fore described. Fine Mignardise braid,* 
Boar’s Head ^tton No. 24, or Ardem’a 
‘No. 30, and a llhe Pendope hook. Take 
up a loop on the braid, and j^^the cot- 
ton to it, work two chain ^ one single? 
int(^ the noxt loop of the braid ; repeflt 
till ifve loofs arc taken ^ ; mak# a 
chain oL nine ;* purl into ^thc ^hird, i 
stitch, three chain, one single^ int(f 
nextjoon of braid; one chain, one single, 
into ncS loop of braid; replht tftv 
until four loops are tiken, ijien one 
chpin. Turnj^agk and take every back 
stitch of the eight sikehes just« made, 
one chain; turn again and take the 
back i^tch of the last*eigb4 stitches. 
Count B^en loops on the braid, make 
one chain, an(#then td^e uj> the e^bth 
loop, and 'i^orkit into thA* first of the 
eight stich^,^nd single^ into the second 
of the eight ‘stich^. Take ih<» next 
loop of the bmid into the third of the 
eigfu slitchcff, and so on, till four loops 
of tile braid arc Vvolked in, with a, 
single crocnet between e«di. Make 
' three chain, draw thi| through the purl, 
jyork three ch|^n, one single, into the 
next loop of the braid, ti^ chain, one 
single,* uJto fa.e loops of ehe braid, 
uutik nve Idops are takih up ; ithis 
&rms the^inribr side of one point. Fqp 
tae outer* edg|, take up the loop on {he 


opposite side of^ the braid to tJie one * 
taken up when commencing; work 
single jFoch^t, into seven loops, witl^ut 
any such betyi'en, live chain, purl into ‘ 
fourtlTstitch, one cleiin, into next loo[> 
tff hmid ; repea^ this into next loop. 
Make a cl^in of seven, purl this into the 
seccfiid s^jehe qpe chain, into next loop 
of»b>aid, repeat this into seven loops, 

h theif five chain, purl into second stitcl^ 
one chaiii^nto next leop ; repeat this 
into next loop, thus makin^leven 7dtlo 
points ; work single crochet’ int<f nine 
more Ibops of the br&idf making ten 
loops lEBIlen up, one chain, take up the 
last purl piadc^ two chain, into next * 
loop of braid, one chain, into next purl. 


two chain, into next loop', seven chain, 

S url into pt.<gomd stitch, one chain into 
bxt seven times repeated. The 
edgc 'By which the lace is sewn on is 
done in the following manner : — Work 
single crochet into the fifSt tHTrtccn 
stitches ma#> in the pattern, over the 
five loops ; three chaii}, tifree double, 
into tbe pyrl^ three chain, thirteen 
single as before. This vnll show the 
pattern, which^ is repeateef tijl the re- 
quired length is made. • When eveftly 
worked' in fine braid and cotton, this 
forms a wy pretty lace-like edging. 

Winter ftalad^a^One of ofl^ 
^ctic voyagers, who well knew the 
value of green vegetables as preventives 
of scurvy, ordered a few hags of ifiould 
to he shipped, intending to grow some 
salading in the ship during the severi- 
ties of the aiclic winter. (Me of his 
officers, tbii&ing that this mould was 
a useless encumbrance, tad it thrown 
overboard ; and he was honified when 
his cnmmffridet inquired after the 
mould, insider to cflnmeiice his opera- 
tions in winte^gardening. 

• Although luAiy very good salads can 
be prepared without green vegetables, 
i{ is astonishing how seldom these are 
to%e seen at j^glish tables. Give a 
FrenebSnan a few cold potatoes, an' egg 
or two, and a cruet stand, and he will 
prepare a salad, that iorm^ nutritious 
and palatable meal? out of ingfedjpnts 
on which an Englishman would almost 
Btarve, Cold haricots^ beet, French 




beans^i&c., can all be used in a similar 
manner, an4. from many of tl^se most i 
dejicioua salads can be prqpareS ^ 
.aViNEOAB POR SALADft. — In Staking 
.salads of all kinds, the best $:cncH 
vinegar is far superior to the E^gli^Ii 
article made from malted gr^jn. Even 
in the depth of wintof. ai^ial^ ma!y be 
obtained with very little trouble. ' Wa- 
tercressGS aie generally accessible/ and 
mustard and crons can aiway ,))e grown.^' 
Wfl.havose|(;n very good dishes of green 
salading grown on plates, a piece,, of 
coarse tlannel or old blanket bllng cut 
to ht the bottom of the» plai^ ,* this is 
kept saturfited with wiWier,, and mustrrd 
seed is sprinkled thickly on the top ; if 
kept in a warm placfi (light is not 
necessary), it will gcrnivhH^^nd when 
an inch and a half or two inK^^ hign 
may bo cut, and will bo I'oiinct far 
superior in flavour to the coarse rape ' 
whieft tod 'many of the greengrocers 
sell as a substitute for innst*ard, because 
the seed isu liftle cheaper to purchase 
in the first instance. ^^^I^istard seeds 
may be gro^u in a warm room at all 
periods of tlie ^year. 

‘IIed C’AiinA«aE Salad.— Cut a hca4 
of red cabbage into thin shreds; pour i 
boiling water over it for iifteeli minutes, 
it cooli^lgm olF tin water, and lay 
it ill a basin witii iv. little salt and abou^* 
a wineglaf^ful of vinegar. I^t it lie 
in this for two or thiee hours. Cut 
up a large head of celery into dice: 
pour boiling water over it for ten 
iiiiiiulfes^ drain, and vhen it is cold, 
mix it with the cahhagC in a salad 
hoM'l, adding three tablespoonfuls of oil, 
with half a teaspoonful of pepper, and a 
t^aspooufuf of mustard poWder mixed 
up in it. Mix ali well together, and 
seivc. * 

Beetroot Salad. — No salad can sur- 
pass one made of beetroot and Spanish 
union, both boiled, and allowed to ^et 
cold ; then cut in slices, which are ^ar- 
ranged alternately on a dish, otie slice 
overlapping the other, and seasoned 
with salt, p^ppeit ' vinegar, and oil. 

I[Ait\coT8 Salad. — Take a pint of 
the best rmd largest white haricots, well 
boiled ; sprinkle over them a tei\spoon- 


ful 0 ^ salt, and half th(vrpiantrty of' 
pepper ;*hQa a verv little liinely chopped 
onion, or a few drops of sbalot vjj^pgnr,,,, 
a toMes'poonful of vfnjgar, two’*l|f'oil,v. 
a sprinkling f*of very ^finely cnbpped ' 
parsley. sSr tcgAher, and seyve^ ‘ \ 
Cold FnBilj.CH\»p.AN8 may served 
in the same manncv<lB,hdl’icoVi,^a 1/ttIe 
choppi;d^rragon being %dd(H, or tarr ' 
ragon vinegar *’hsed, either wholly or * 
partly, in place of [>la1rn vir^[^gar. ' * 
French Salad. — Chop three an- 
chovies, a shalot, and some puTlley ' 
quite small j put ,thgm "into a, bo'wl, 
witlt t^o lablespoonfiih of vinegar, ^ 
one *bf oil, ’home ’mustard and salt, r 
'When well mixed, add by degreesinolcl 
roast or boiled meat, in thin slices, 
put in few at a time, not exceeding 
twq,or three inehi's long. Shake them 
ill. the Reasoning and then put more, 
cover the bbwl, a^ti lot the salad be 
"prepared three hours before it i,s eaten. 
Garnish with parsley ana slices of the 
fat. < " 

Potato. Salad.— Do not regfird cold 
'poli'toes as.w^aste, but cut them into 
slices, and dress with pepper, sal(’,;oil, 
add vinegaC^.' A little parsley chopped 
may T)e ail'led. This forms an • sxcellent 
'salat] for the supper-table, 

A Cai’Ital Salad. — Cut i^to small ' 
yditions an eoual weight of onions, 
cucumbers, and apples. Put them into 
a salad bowl, and sirei-^ them with ssit 
and cryenno pepper. Add a wine- 
glassful of good sherry, and tl^ same 
of vinrgaf . iliis salad can Jbe Vised at 
once. ^ 

GpuifiS, in hrs mo^ magnificent 
cookery booV, gives several directions 
for making salads, two* of which we 
her^ transciibc, as' being not usually 
know'n. , r 

German Salad.— Blanch one pcvind 
«of sauerkraut iq^ boiling wpter for five 
minutes, o#«(rl, and drain it well. Throw , 
one pound^of redrpicklcd cabbage into 
cold water, drain, and •lut it with the 
sauerkraut jnto thin shreds, apd put 
the whole'into a basin ; c\Aop t?wf onions ' 
ver^’ fine, bihnch, drain, ^d add dheip 
f^o^the sauerkraut, together with onn 
ounce of ginted horsGi<adi8h, an() a 
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Iftblesf ooirfift ®f chopped ch(yvQ.| Sea- in the name of a, married womai/(or a 
son with salt, pepper, six tablespoon- < woman ^ho may marry after such de- 
^u^^ ci^oil, ajid one* tablespoopful of posit J grant), shall be deemed her 
nrinegm-. Taste |b| the seasoning, %nd Beparai» property. ^ • 

^sh^tJie salad, a • 1 , IIlCtA woman mtftried, or about to* 

»'.S\^DlBH,SALAn.— Watf and trim a ’ bl mvried, may iiavo any property in 
pichlea%errii^, cul^ into small dice, the publio»stocks or funds to which she 
and 4 put*i|t: in a^alhn. Take tlie same is entitle^ oi^Vftich she is about to nc- 
(|jianiity (jf coft roast b^f, boifedspota- qutre! transferred to her own name, or 
toes, beetroot, russet apples, and ^er intended ipime, as h%r separate 
tour auchoTpes, previously steeped ^ property. • 

water; cut Sio whole into small dice, IV. & V. The same pipyision*^ is 

'an(raftd to t^e cut herrfhg, along with made as to shares in any joint Stock 
on(fta1ile|pooniulgf well-drained caners, eompap^^r in any indnsfliul and pro* 
^ne tabiespooirful oj^chop^jed gBcrpns, vident s^ctyt or any other society, 
tope hard-boiled egg chopped fine, two VI. Nothing the act shall give 
tahllbpooni!ils«Df popped chervil, one validity to deposits Vr inyestments of 
tablespoonful of chopped tarragon, and moneys of th^iusband as against his 
twenty turned olives. Season with c|pditors. - 

salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar, and mix. VII. -■*A married woman becoming 

Put the whole into a sala^ bowl, ar^ entitled to any personal property, as 

lay two dozen freely opened oystert ^next of kin, or to any sup^of i^ney 

on the t^. TJis salad should be highly* not exceeding £C'.00, under a deed or 
jseasoned. , will, shall b# entitled to such property 

Property of Married for her separate use. • • 

Worden. — Various circfiwstaneefi^ VIII. Futeh^ld, copyhold, or cus- 
have long concurred to point out^l^ tomary-holdproperty,dcsce 5 idingtoany 
absdl^'te ncc^sity of legisl^ion on tl^ps woman married after thief Act,«hall bc- 
subject, and the Act of^arli^ent long to her for her own tfbparate uso.* 
which hts recently passed^wili, we^> IX. Ti^ questions between husband 
doubt not, bo productive of most hone-* and wife as to property declared bv^ 
ficiaWesiftlts, by furnishing resjjfctaljJe this Act to be tilo sepa^iilfi^roperty tnT 
married women with Wal protcctioif the wife, either party may apply to 
against the cruelty am injurtice to the Court of Chancery in Mhglaiy^ or 
wMch they aiw too often exposed. The Vt^land, or in England to the judge of 
measure, indeed, can hardly fail* to be the County Court of the district in 
beneficial, not only to tljp wife and her which either icsides. 
children, J^t even to tho huslmnd him- X. A marric# woman may effect a 
self. The Act-which is entitled The policy of insiTrance on her own life, or 
Married Women’s Propertv Act, 1850;” that of her husband, and such policy 
declares tha^ it is desiraole to amend shall be as ^lid as if made yith an un- 
tho law of property and contract with married woman.* • 

respect to married ^omen.’-* 4'lfb dbl- XI. A policy of insurance effected 
lowing is on | 2 ,l|ptract : — any marrica man on his own life, 

I«£ho earnings oL any mamod fw tho benefit of his wife and children, 
woman, in §ny occnpifion, money, or sl^^ll not be subject to the control pf 
, property acquired b^ Ber, l^the exer- theAusband or his creditors, and shall 
cise of skill, and all iiwestm^ts of such not oe a part of his estate, 
money or propnrty, shall be deemed XII. married woman shall be en- 
her seQprate property, and ghall be in- titled to maintaiu an action in her own 
dependqpt1)f^r husband. • name for recovery of i^geSj^c., which 

* II.» Deposit in savings ^anks, &nd are her separate property, either tinker 
annuities granted by the CoAmission^s this Act, or in virtue of a writing under 
for {he reductmn of the Nntional Debt, tho hu(d>and*8 hand bcfo|jp her marriage. 
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Xni. A married woman, having 
separate pfoperty, whoso husband be-a 
cpmes chargeable to an^r paiv sh, shall 
the liable to the parish for tl^e main- 
tenance of her basband. 

XIV. A married woman, ^aVing' 
separate piopcrty, shall be siioject to 
the same liability astaibiMrii^ow for the 
maintenance of her children, ahdy no- 
thing in the Act shall relieve the hus- 
band from an|p liability ali;oresent im- 
{L'lsed on ^im to maintain her children. 

The Afei does not extend to Scotland. 

It is proper to remind out readers 
that the above is onlyia ir..Iiidiary of 
the Act, and that tko8o..who are <spe<<« 
cially interested 'in it, ought both to 
examine the Act itself, and in order to 
avoid all mieconceptibniijje governed 
by the opinion of a iudiciouS solicitor. 

Cements, — Ilow often does the 
mistress of the house lament that, owin4 
to tne chrolessness of a domestic, her ' 
favourite service of china. is “ broken,*’ 
hy the frtJvJture of a cup or saucer, or 
her set of wineglasses ar^ minus one or 
more of their number, from the same ^ 
cause. , In our “Maxims for Young 
Housekeepew '* (see page 316) we 
insist on tlie servant at once reporting, 
any breakage, as, in ver^ ' many in- " 
-*>■ stances, IJjg^^schief \ lay be remedied, 
althoughTor cou^’sc, no skill can ever 
restore tbo broken article to its original 
stale. We give a few effective receipts 
for making cements, all of which are | 
taken from the work of a practical 
chemisVs and at pagotdS, will be found 
“ Coagiiline,” a most excellent cement 
for all kinds of broken articles. 

Cement roii Glass and Metals. — 
..An Indian receipt. ‘DisSolve five or 
six pieces of gu^n nia:i>tic,^*each about 
tho sizo of a large peaf in just as much 
spirit as will render it liquid. Soften 
some isinglass by steeping it in water ; ^ 
having dried it, dissolve, as much of it 
in good brandy as wiU fill a two-dtmee 
ph^ ; add two small bits of ^um am- 
moniacum, previously rubbing them 
until Giey^^are d'ssolved. Mix the two 
soljifcfons keep a close phial, and 
wnen ifi is to bo used set the phial ia 
lM)iliiig water. ^ 


G^hm^n Cement EOi&^GLass on 
Eakt/ienwaue, &c. — Take two parts 
of gum shellac, one part of Vo^ca tur- 
pentine ; heat them together iufan iros 
pot, taking ':care id ^ep the lid /quite. , 
close, as ttldUui-^entine is vevy^inttaa’ - • 
mable. When^jp-rtially cooI ibrniDinto 
sticks ; when walAl%4‘fOT 
a gentle fire. /. 

CvKD CeaIeNT fob all KINDS" OP - 
^EABTHENWABB.—A'dd h^f a pint of 
vinegar to half a pint? of slummed* 
milk ; mix tho curd with the w^i^ios of 
five eggs, well .be,aten, anjJ^ fuffioient 
powdered quicklime to form^a pastt. 
This cement will n'sist water and 
moderate degree of heat. o 

A MOST ubefHjl Cement fob 
Joining any Matetual. — Take of 
orange shellac, bruised, four ounces ; 
highly rectified m)irit of wine, three 
» ounces. Set thff mixture in a warm 
place, frequently shaking it till the 
whole is dissolved. W'ood naptha may 
bo substituted ♦for the spirit of wine, 
but sQmo object to the unpleasantness 
ofithe naptha. 

Dll. Uub’s Diamond CEMENT.poTake 
fine ounclj of isinglass, six ounces of 
distilled,. water, boiled down to three 
ounces, and an ounce and a half of rec- 
tified spirit. Boil for two^ mAnutes, 
uktrain, and a(^d, while hot, half an ounce 
of a milky eut/ulsion of ammoniac, and 
fivo drachms of tincfriroof gum manttic. 
This receipt is by the celebrated author 
of the “ Dictionary of Cheini8t»’y.” 

Tiie Truffle,— Thig; w a sub- 
terraneous fungus indigenous to several 
I ports of Grettt Brit^, but most - 
common uL the downs pf Wiltshire, 
Hampshire, and Kent, n They grow in 
clnsterc, several inehes from the surface 
ol the soil. Their position is discovered 
by means of dogs specidlly trained for 
the purpose. Ihe Iruffle if.of a globular 
shape, tbec3ize' of a hen’s egg. It haip 
no root, and is either of a dark colour, 
or whiti^, with an (Uneven Burfa<?3. 
Like the piushroom, truffles ^ used 
in stuffiugs, ^avies, ai^d highly 
sef.soned \ulinar7 preporationsir An • 
i, attempt has been made to cultivate ^.e * 
truffle artificially in Gegmany. 
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The Month pf Februa:^. 

# Then oamfl old February sktiiif^ 

In an old^agt;^, for ho cpiild not rido, ' 
Dravvn two nshes for tho seasou liUmg * 
Which ;Xrough tjfte flood before did softly 
sliJ^ * 

swim away ; yet had he by his side 
JliB plou^ and uaruess lit to till tho 
gsound,^ . 

And tools praili tho trees, before tho 
iprfde 


* St*Vdl%ntine's Day«i 

• * ‘ \MJhJPehrmry. 

flutter ^ liie kitchen. 

' ifherr^ '1| tremor in tneih4l( 

The nuraefy’s revolting ^ 

^ KeviluttAi Teigi)3 78r all. 

servants ha't^ Giruck work; and 

• as 

•Thi^Vo “ Unionists” eqph one ; 
They’il holdout, at least, until 
^ho sin^g o^th9 sfln. 

• , 

A sceifted missitut htu inflamed • 

The soul of Mary-Hann, 

It bore a heart transfixed ; and came 
^ I'roni Lord Eyejink’s young man. • 

• • • 

And Halfred, who for whiskers, 

And foifcalvef— there is no other ; 

Is the elected Valcntinegjf her 
Who owns ‘‘The George” 4i3j)rother. 


0 Arcadians of the Kitchen, 

• I adgiir^our simple ways, 

Your loves so unconventional, 

Deserve my happiest l^s. 

• • • 

But loftier themes inspire me — • 

^ In the*Drawmg-room above 

Lady Ui^eimo d’Esoutcheou tillks* 

with Mr. Banks of love. 

• - 
•• 

The lady hesitates ; tho ^wain 

His bribe for marriage raises,*, ^ 
He’s offering th^sands ten a year, 
Wi^ jewelfl^and post-chaises. 

Then, carte-hlanelie at StS^ and 
^ Mantle’s, ho • • 

* The high-bom%naid assures. 

She wawersysn^es— then whispers, 

^ * Itjp dbtUed.^ Banks, I'm^yours.”^ 

. • D. MuhbaySmith. ^ 


iprh 

Of bostinfir prime did make tbei« bourgeon 
$ wide." — . * 9 Spenser, 

February, the second of the tw'/j 
months introduced into thoUj'car^ J)y 
NunA Pojapilius, is the sliortebt month 
in tho ysStr^-^^nn^isting of only twenty- 
^ght; days, excelling in Ica^ years, 
wlicn an additional day is addiid. Tho 
name is supposed to be derived from 
tho ceremonies,' r^expiation and purifi- 
calftn whicli, in pagan Romo, took 
place in this month, “ Fcbriiaro” signi- 
If ing to expiate. It is a doubtful quea- 
4<ion whether the festival of thw^‘Pui»fi- 
cation of the Mossed Virgin,” which is 
hold on tho seooid of Fel^ua^% or 
Candlemas day, is not an bngralting of 
|€U Cliristiun feSlivM on Iho old Homan 
custom. Candlemas is so^c^lled from 
tho ecromony of blessing cfuidlest vv-biclb 
^l!cs place every year in nio cdiapel of 
^10 QiiirinaJ^ where tlie Pope himself 
offiuates, being carried in procession,, 
followed by the cardinala JlWff eat dig- 
nitaries, who hold tli5 liglitcif ejuidles 
which have j list been blessed. This cas- 
tofli is very aneioTit,,aml was, at one limo, 
universal throughout all Christendom ; 
indeed, we find truces of it iu early 
literature of ifiosT European nations. 
The poet Herbert refers to tho custom, 
Herrick also speaks of the taking down 
of tho Christopas decorations osi Candle- 
mas-ove. ^ Scotian]^ there were foot- ’ 
hall matches on ^Jiis day, one of which 
created considerable amusement at Jed- 
burgh; the ball was thrown into tho 
Vivfr Jed, which is very shallow nea7» 
the town, and the game was concluded 
iu the w^ter. An old Scottish rhyme 
thus expresses a popular supersiitioii 
** If Candlemas day bo and fair. 

The half of winter's tolToiue r,^d amiri 
If Candlemas daj beVoC and foul.* • ^ 

I The half of winter’s gano at yule^ 


j-,4 Tht Smrodrop is the Herald of Fidr Fiords fratn: • ' 

_ - - ■ -p. — ^ . - ■ .1 . I— < 

The most celebrated day if\ Februarj* G£ircl6n©p’s Cal©nciap for 
is certainly the 14th, dedicated to St. F©l?PUary.— The .frost ><01 Vi»v '0 • 

■ Valentine. As to th.-^ connexion that broken up the e^rth pretty^ well, afea’ 
this martyred i^int had with, ^ le send- attention should n?w be diieoled to«^ 
ing of valentines,* there appears l!d be forming ‘Tfeds^ for early J^e/^tablts.' * 
no tradition ; even the observances of Plant out cabbttpes for earljr'use ' sow >» 
the day, formerly lo'lhip^rtant, have peas ^d beans^^^fibwidantl/ ; a? so ra- ^ 
now degenerated into tho sciidl'jg of di8>!e8,lettu(|e, spinach', an(? small sal i(|; 
illuminat\ 3 d cards an^ sachets ftom l^he begin the spring pjanting of potatoes ;• 
sentimental, Lnd anonyrt^^us quizzing r plant out cuttings of gooseberries, cul - 
^-etters ffom facetious valentines. In rants, and raspberries;' finish pruning ■ 
SK Walter Scott’s novel of the V Fair vines; fork Over and tqn-dress 'fidibders ; 
Maid of 'i*erth,” the cuatolns of St. rake or hoe over- beds cont^ipiag bulbs, 
Valentine’s day in ScctlairCi’ilre spoken ■d^hidh wil) now }^q putting their hef^, ^ 
of, and in that most Cntevesting yedumt^ atiove ground, and must be assisted ty ' 
** Pepys* Diary,** some very curious and .keeping the surfoce ^-oose and’ friable 
nnjusing incidents reMing to it are also by constant rakmgs ; sow anemone 
mentioned. ^ ^ seed and plant anemones and ronun- 

February was called by the Saxons sulua roots in sand, if the season is . 
“ Sprout Kale,” from the sprouting of I mild and^open. 

cabbage at this time, and also Sdi- • Prepare the bdds for flowering plants, 
mbnatbj ‘owing to the more frequent such as Tom Thumb, geraniums, cal- 
appcaranco of the sun, und the visibly ceolarias, verbenas, and fuchsias, ard 
increased’ length of the days. 'Ihe prepare these '’'i)lants for being put out, 
snowdrop is called tho .t* Fair maid of by gi>^iug them as much air as possible, 
February,” and the crocus is dedicated cjt the same time keeping them carefully 
to St. Valentine. These, with the daisy, secured from frost ; toprdress a’l^Iiculas 
i(the flower of St. Margaret, and which with weu-rottod cow-dung axd rough 
hears her name in France), the brigl t sand ; Atir up the earth between the 
yellow primrose, the coltsVoot, and thd bulbs in the tulip beds and cover them 
it graccfn^J^sels of the hazel, give the equally from rain and frost ; begin to 
first prorSBe of the coming spring. i '"sow hardy qnd half hardy annuals in 
Th^ Cook’s Calendap for pans, in a gentle heat, for future trans- 
February. — Fish in Season, — planting; put somo<mf the choicest 
Salmon, trout, turbot, eels, soles, smelts, dahlias in pots, in a light mould, and 
w’hitings, skate, sturgeon, perch, tench, sink them a hot bed ; p^une one* 
carp, b jrrings, crabs© lobsters, prawns, balfi yo ir roses, leaving (be others to 
crayfish, oysters, and slnrinips. bo done in March graft some for 

Meat in Season. — ficef, veal, ctnndards^ of «*the prtinings of your 
mutton, house lamb, and pork. choice sorts. China f^ud climbiDg 

^ I’ouL'fiiv IN SbasotJt. — Turkeys, roses generally require but little prun- 
capons, chickens, ducklhigs, fowls, ing*, oeek for slugs aud grubs, and 
guinea fowls, pigeons.’ attend to tho lawns, gravel walks, and 

Game IN Season. — Hares, rabbits, shrubberies ; ^watch hyacinths -^rown 
snipe, wild duck, teal, widgeon, wood^ in the house ’’in ^'glassea’-'; change the 
sjock, plover, wildgoosc. water, of^«rathe'r, renew it every week 

Vegetables in Season.— Cal) cage, taking care thabthe water added is of 
spinach, beets, celery, parsnipi, carrots, the same temperatUFe as that in &o 
' lettuce, turnips, smifll salad, forced sea- glasses ; many kinds of fuchs;|as may 
kale, asparagus^ and mushrooms. now be fe-potted, which sh'^uW be done 

F^nsjiTi^ in SeiVSon. — Apples, pears, on a find' moist day; they will soon* 
j'alnuts, oranges, dried figs, date^ and '1‘ to p^h out the young branchva' 
forced strawberries. Wbr flowering: " 


* -The^astdkj^thi Kitchen is Seikr than the SmHl, 


A Fe^ tried Receipts*f?)r 
.J^Afta^Cpe^ms,*Custap,ds, 





«6train*iv Aid when caK sHm off tho 
fat ; tl)pn f ^ thi boil, idth a 

* phi^of sherr|’, a^l^s of ^od brlndy, 
yfe^peel ana juice of tmee lemons, 
enough loaf-s]|gar to l^weeten it, and 
» tfie whites ^.vJxnlielh of six eggs, well- 

beaten# nStir all together lill it comes 
*1 



•joiijt-bQg until it is quil 
little rtlffron Doijed ^ith it gives a, 
rich colour. 

Ohange Jelly. — Sqiieexe the juice 
from ten sweet and one Seville orangey 
“^dd the juice of two and the ria4 of 
one lemon pared thin, Ic^f-sugA enough 
to sweoten^he ji^ce, one quart of water, 
ar\^ four ounces of isinglass. Boil all 
these ingredients for a^ew minutes, 
then straih through a jelly-bag till 
clear, and put it into shapes* Add • 
little sgffron ifjho colour is too pale. J 
A glass^ or two of .good bran% is an ** 
improvenient. • 

Jelly made from GELATiXE.—P^it 
an ounoe ai^ a half of gelatine ii^to a J 
pint of cold water, with ^e rinds and** 
juice of three lemons, the might before 
it is Inquired. Naxbmoming, pour over 
it a pint of boiling water, half a fint 
dark Igrowii sherry, the whites and 
sheUs of <811^ eggs w'ell neatfp, end 
sufficient loaf-su^ar to sweeten the 
whole. Boil wiffiout stirring for tqp» 
minutes, thei^strain througjli a jolly- 
bag. This wm make a quart of excel- 
lent jelly. • . • • ^ 

Claret^ Jbllti^— D issolve an ounce 
and qu«j:ter of isinglass and half a pound 
of loaf-sugar ^ half Vi ^t of water ; 
add a pint of good claret, *a wMs^lassful 
of brandy, and half that quality of 
maMschino ; strain through a jelly-bag 
and put mto a mould. ^ 

Sago 3^LlY.~Boil a temipful of 
nagp inrthree pijLls and a halftf watej^ 
quite thick ; when cold, (tdd a pin^ 
of ro^berry-juiio, pressed ^dm fresh 
> fruij, or half the ^antity of raspberry- 


^up ; add anough loaf-sugar to sweeten , 
it, boil it ^ickW for five minutes, and. 
put it inw a sh|ipe which has been 
steeped cold watery pour a little 
efee^ o^r the jellyiin the dish. 

Port WiJBB Jelly. — Pour a bottle 
of port on%twCP aunccs of isinglass, 
with m little grated nutmeg and two 
oimces^f sugar-candy. Aftdl* twelve 
^ hmirs, put th|f whoie into (»jug with the 
quarter of a lemon in thin slices ; tie iU 
over yith paper, and set it foftin heffir 
or so in^ saucepan of b6ilifig water. 
Two winej^iMsfuls is sufficieirt at one 
tane.* It is h^ttet to take A warm 
than cold. • 

Marble Cream. — Sweeten to tnsto 
a pi^t of thick nch sweet cream, whisk 
it to 1 froth, and add half a pint of well- 
, sweetened raspberry-juice; dissolve an 
•offbeo and half of isinglass in as little 
^ater as possible, and while wH^m pdhr 
it on the crean^ Whisk the whole to- 
gether and put it into mopld^; it will 
iSll two of the grdyinry size. 

* Lemon Cream. — Take a pinf of thick 
cream, and put to it the yelxs gf two 
ogg^ well beaten, four ounces of fine* 
sngar, and the thin rind of a lemon. 
Boil it up, tAeri stir it till almost cold ; 
put the juice of an lemon , 0^ 11 ah or* 

•bowl, and put the cretgn upon it, stir- 
ring it till quite cold. § 

I^ONGE Cream. — Mix over-nif^t 
half an ounce of isinglass, oitB wine- 
glassful of sherry, and two ditto of 
water. J^et these^stand till milning, 
then boil them*till tho isinglass is dis- 
solved, and strain through a piece of 
muslin into a pint of good thick cream, 
to which two minctJB of sifted sflgar have , 
been added.*’ Stir gdlLtly for a few 
minutes, and pout all into the mould, 
until set sufficiency to turn out 
* IjALiAN Cream. — Rub the rind of a 
lemon on a lump of sugar, and scrape it* 
into a tolerably deep pan. Add tivj 
juice of tiro lemons, three tablespoon- 
fuls of good brandy, and three quarters 
of a pint of thick sweet cosam. Sweeten 
to taste with powdered«ugar, dhd vPhi^ 
«the whole to a thick froth. Lastly, stn* 
in three^uarters of an ounce of dis- 
solved isinglass. Pu# alPth^se ingre- 
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dicnls into a cool 'mould, and it will 
turn out fa an hour. \ ‘ 

Italian Cheam. — Ihnotlfer receipt 
for this will bq .foiincf at pago^f 8. 

Coi’FEE Cream. — Boil a’'\L[ua;;t nf 
cream and put it^to cool, m&ke Bome 
coffee very strong, an^. pdt it to cool ; 
sweeten it with sugar-cantfy ; half 
uu ounce of isinglass in a littlq^ cream, 
then put th^ coSeor and cream int<( a 
^dcop pan, with a glass & brandy and 
sijgar su'Ticient to moke it sweet; whisk 
it up. Wher it begins to get. thicTr, put 
in the isinglass; keep omiyV'sking it. 
■When ^uite thick fill ihe cups. 

Chocolate ijiayTbe hsed instead bf 
coffee, and it will bo much richer. 

Caledonian Crek,^. — Two ounces 
of raspberry jam or jelly, two ou ices 
of rod cuiTunt jelly, two ounces of 
sifted loaf sugar, and the whites <of ; 
two egg; ; put these into a bowl, and' 
beat with a spoon for three quarters of 
an hour, It makes a very pretty dish 
for supper, 

Brencii Custaro; — 'flavour a quasS 
of milk '.vith about half the peel of a« 
, small Icmdp, pared thin, and sweeten 
to taste. Boil it and let it become 
quite cold, then blend x:ith it thrte 
,, dessertspoonfuls of fine flour and two 
eggs ifC'fi^jcaten. ** Simmer till of a 
proper thickne^, stirring it the whole* 
time. 'Pour it into cups. 

Lemon Custard. — Squeeze the juice 
of three lemons on half a pound of loaf 
Biigai^; beat the yolks of eight eggs 
and boil them in liiixo quarters of -a 
pint of milk till just thick ; pour over 
the sugar and Icmon-juice ; mix aU well 
together, and add^ a v^easpoonful of 
essence of lemqri. This js an excellent 
custard, if tlio juicq is not allowed to 
curdle the milk aqd eggs, by being 
added to them when too hot. 

^ Lemon Solid. — Squeeze the jufce Of 
a lemon into the glass dish in which it 
is to be sent to table, sweeten a pint of 
thick cream, boil it for a few minutes ; 
then put it while boiling hot into a 
C^a t3a-pdt.^ Pour it from some 
/distance into the dish, so as to make it 
froth* up; when cold, stick it over witi 
blanched alronds* * 


SroiiOE. — Piit three quarterB 
of an ounce of isinglass into a ,i)uit of 
cold-water, let it stand a few xnihiflifia 
Before discolvingf dver the f re, th?h 
add thrq;^ quan^efs df a pound loafa^ 
sugar, the jh^e of three l^^iFOns^' 
the tlunly-T)are^inds of t^o. Boil all' 
toflpt?ier for five nfiijiites, therf* strap « 
and let it stand till almost cold ; fteat 
the whites of twereggs^to a frotH,>’adti 
ij them to the sponge, and ^/hisk for aho'qt 
ten minutes^ It should be put lightly * 
into a glass dish. i- * 

, L^mon HoNliYeoMB.— St-'^eten the 
jrice of s lemoti to ‘caste and pou^i>, 
into the dish you serve it in ; mix &e 
"white* of an eggjibeaVcn with a*‘pint of 
rich cream and a little sugar; wmsk it, 
and as the froth rises put^ it on the 
lemon-juice. Let this be done the day. 
it is*i*eqviTed tc^be served. 

Moonshine. — Dissolve three quar- 
ters of an ounce of itcnglass in a pint 
of boiling wqjer, add half a pound'’'Of 
loaf-sugar, am the rind of two lemons 
^pared very thin, boil Ion minutes, then / 
strain thfe whole, while hot, thrpugh a 
hair sig>*o ; add the jttice oft&o two 
lerjons,'and when the mixturfl is nearly 
cold, Tlliisk it till it lookll like snow. 
Pat it in a mould; it will turn out 
next day. •’ * 

WnirpEr Froth, for Trifles, Tarts, 
&c.-LWhip briskly the whites of six 
fresh eggs, putting fh very gradually 
two tablespoonfuls of floely powdered 
and sifted cugor, with a fo>v drops Oi 
ratafiiPor lemon essence, W>.isk till quite • 
stiiT ; it will stand fi,-* two days. 

' Stamp Act, 1870.-^ 

This Act comes into o^ration on the 
firpt of Janiiaiyj^ 187t. Its purpose is 
to grant' certain stamp duties in lieu of 
duties of the Same t^hd now payable' 
under varioi^*} .^^cts, and to cosfiolidate 
and amend provisions l^jlating thereto. 
It comeuns 128 sections, and a loug 
schedule relating to a variety of duties, 
penalties, exempticlhs, &c. Omifling 
such ipdtters as arei of comparatively 
rare occurrence — for whiefi refer 
our readers to the Actritself,— we Sha.U 
mention a few of the particulars 
irequen(iS|f c2aiming,tWeir attentUik 
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•Gbn*ial» flljiGULAT^ONS. -j- Under 
these WQ find various provisiona made 
the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue Jiavo th<v power of seouring 
4J10 J1^ylnont of “All public 

-ofiToers Jb.^i^ in tbein cuHody anj^ 
rolls,* bwfs, papers, ddCuments, or pro-* 
ccedii^s, ^!be mspedlftn \Aiere(^ may 
to seci^ afiy duty, or to tbe xvpof 
^rediscovery of anv fraua or omission 
fti relation toj^y atiif/* are bound to 
^low all sucSi documents to bo in-*' 
8pect#d»by an^j^person duly authorized 
by tide Cj^j^issioi^ra. Every person 
rifusing to permit tb^ inspectiorf shfill 
jTti; each re^isal ferleit £lu. If (fiiy 
persoif whose ffiic^ it is to* enroll 
register, or enter in any rolls, &c., any 
instrument chargeable with any duty, 
enrols, registers, or enters any sush 
'instrument not being duly stamped, he^ 
shall forfeit £10. l%e first of these 
regulations wil^ as our readers may 
ppreoive, near aij important relation to 
the amount of income tfx that may be 


chargeablb; the second regulaii^ will I receipts aro tp b^; charged with a duty 
render it compulsory that same docm- T.n*>n,r «« 

xnentaused ii^ banking business be in* 
future Quly stamped. Another filiation 
renders liable to a penalty of^dO any 
person who fraudulently removes gny 
Hdhesiue stamps, &c. ^ . 

Special Regulation8.|— Underthes8 i 
an agreement or memoraiRum of«gree- 
mect is liable t» mduty of 6d., denoted 
by an adhesive stamp, to be cansellcd 
tby the pgrson by whom tiie agreement 
is first executed ; a bill 01 exelwngo in- 
cludes all drafts, orders, cheques, letters 
'of credit, &c.^(exc'e^ baq^ not^), 
entitling any4)er6on to payfiient by any 
other person of <Bny sum of money. A 
promissory note means an^. doeuAivit 
(except a ban]p gLote) containing a pro- 
mise 4 p pay any sum oL money. The 
fixed duty o( one j^ni^ on a bill of 
gxchange may be denoftd by«n adhe- 
sive stamp, to be cancelled by the 
"parson who 8ign» the bill ; and the ad 
'ao/brm^uties on bills and ^romissoiy 
notes ar§ ’Cb be denoted by adhesive 
jBtgmpg; and 1}ie non-cancelnng of the 
*8tamp when it is necessary, the issuinft 
of and promissory notefbunstamped, 


or on improper 


q>enalties.j Unqumified pe];sons who 
draw or prepare any instnimcnts rej 
lating ty real oj personal estate, &c.% 
render A emselves liable to a i)ciialty of 
£99. Ke duty of^pue penny is to bo 
chorgea on^ certined copy or extract 
from &ny i^'gi^mof births, baptisms, 
mamages, deaths, and burials: the 
duty III to ))<) denoted by ait adhesive 
^amp, to cancelled by the person 
by whom tue copy is signed^efore lia 
delivers it. A writing conWiniiig* an 
order, from the ownftr t)f slock to 
any compi».ijr 01 to any banker to pay 
dividends to lyiy person is not charge- 
able with duty as a pewer of attorney. 
The word “ receipt ” means ‘any nolo or 
memorandum whereby any money 
a^unting to £2 or upwards on any 
bill or promissory note for £2 or up- 
wards is acknowledged to have been 
‘received; or any debt or parTiof a dfebt 
of the amoun||fof £2 or upwards is ac- 
knowledged to have been §ett>l*d. S iich 


of one penny, denoted by an adhesive 
stamp, to be cancelled by fho. person 
giying it; and to give •any receipt 
iiable to duty not stamped, or to refuse 
•to give a feceipt duly stamped, or to 
evade the duty by givin^j^^^eipt fof»> 
a*Bum less than £2, ipciirs a’penalty of 
£10. Having mentioned tlyso par- 
tigulars, wc may state that, as somB of 
our readers may require to study tho 
Act itself as to the points wo have not 
thouglit it requisite to refei’9to, tho 
document can^bo procured at tho piicc 
of ono and sixpence through any book- 
seller. 

Hints •or/ the ?V.rt of. 
Fencin|5r. — Eencftg is an art of 
great antiquity. It consists of the use 
of the small-swdld, which is employed 
►not cutting as the broadsword, but 
for yiTUBting. The sword used has 11 
straight and narrow blade, and about 
thirty-t\fo inches in length. 

I. Utility of the Art. — How valu- 
ahl© BoevoT skill inthe«so of the rapier 
may he, the art of fimeing is of 
great excellence; and, as a ^rm of 
bodily ^ercise, it is highly conducivo 
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to\ health and the development of position requires that tl\9 kpees ar-o 
physical strength. X)n this subject thf str^gfiltj^he fe^t at right angles to e.ach 
following opinions, expjesseVj^by seve- other, heel to heel, the right Tof't; and 

, ral competent judges, are we^ worthy i^ht'side and face difheted to the a ^7 
the attention ofithe reJider. v versary, arid tho fxf)ns han^ifg down 

Sir Anthony Carhsle thus ^pfealrs:*-^* by the side, a;id*the*^oft hajd nol^ji^ 
** According to my judgment tlie oxer- ‘ the foil a few t'ches behiw’thS guara. 
ciso of fencing tend^ tq^»pr^oto'»hodily The second positiflr, which v'‘' 0 ,dapted to ' 
health and the development ' of the attacl^' or defence, 'rctquires thUt Jth/^ 
athletic powers. It is likewise appa- knees be b(At, and the iQght leg heb* 
rent that the attitudes om^cxertions \ f vanced before tbe^'lel't, ^he right rflcV' 
ftincing arc conducive to the manly ' presented to the opponep^ and tho arnv 
fouBns aibVl muscular energies of tho reached for^yard with the foi^, bat 
human figfire.’* » " slightlybent at the olb!/w. T^ Lunge. 

Dr. Clive also says t-^r^Itfuscular Tbus/ds an impbrt'an^ mo^feAent, apd 
exortion'is esaentia\ in perfecting th^^ sowaewhat’difficuic to execute succe^’ 
form of tho body, t^nd ihose exercises fully. . It is the attitude ' of making a 
which require the use of the greatest thrust at the aeJ^er^^. The right 
number of muscles are most conducive arm is extended straight from the 
to tliis end. Fencing causes iribro s}ioulder, the foil and arm being on the 
muscles to act at the same time than same level ; tho right foot is advanced^^ 
most other exercises. It promotes tko about eighteen ir-ches ; the left foot re- 
ex^mnsicfi cf tho chest and improves* mains immovable, and the left arm and 
respiration, w'hercby the functions of hand slope downwardS^towarils the left 
the most •hnportant orgaris of tho body knee. The Mcoover. This movemeilt 
are more periectly performed.” immediately succeeds the lunge. In it 

Sir Evorard Homb*ma5kes the follow-^’ t^o left qrm is quickly raised into its 
ing remafkp on the same subject: — ' original position, the right arm drawn 
»<*Of ail the, dilFerent modes in which 'in andtJ*'3 left knee befit; the'*'fencer, 
the body can be exercised, there is nohq in^a word, places 'himself as in tho 
in my judgment, that i»‘ capable of second position. 

giving strength and yclocity, as well as ISuch are tho primary movements ip 
precisiolpIfTfiJhe action of all the voluii- the Lrt of foiicing. These must bo 
tary mqpclcs of 'the body, in unequal carcfqlly pra\ tised, so that some profi- 
d(3^ree as the practice of fencing, and ciency may bo ol^tajned, befor^ tho 
none more conducive to bodily healtJi.” learper attempts the more delicate’ and 

II. Imi'lfments for Fencing. — In difficult movements of attack and de-^, 
additioi to the foil-^which is a substi- fenqc. ^ Inddbd the possession of some*^ 
tuto for tho sword — a we^^l-padded glove skill and accuracy in the positions and 
is required for tho protection of the movements alr,oady rcfTarred to, is abso-. 
hand, and a wire mask to protect lutely indzjpensable to success in the 

, the face' from an rccidfSntal wound, more advanced branches ^f tho art. 

The body ought* to bo prrtected by a Hint.s on tiome Decora- 
at out jacket with a kither collar; and tfon. — Wax Flowers. — ^These are 
the foils are usually tipped with a certainly the most berfuISlftil substitutes 
button, which affords a further safe* for natural floVer,*} when it is impossible 
'guard against any unintentional iindVyi^ to obtain, the! latter. D^hny of these 

III. Initiatory Movements' in imitations are ^ exceedingly Uke thb 
Fencing. — These are various. The natural Jlant in all Jut perfume, gpd 
finst which the beginner has to learn is the manufacture of them affords am 
the mode of placing himself in a posi- opportunify for the exerotse ^f mat 
tioq rcalldd ** the guard,” from which neatness %nd good taste, de well as, 
ski other movements, of whatever kind, , observation of the natufe and structiire* 
may Ae said to originate. The first bf the flowers w hich it is 'intended to^ 
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ropftgyil. , ^ut very kittle instruction available, take 'a large* camellia, sjiRdy 
is necessary in*leanuD% to nftillb^ax- ,weU its appearaifto, the way in which 
iloirsrd ; to follow nature as closely as the lea'^ grow, and their'sizes ; them 
ijpossiblcf will Ife found the best Advice, pull off we orthe most pcrlt'ctly-shai)ed 
land jiny 1 nstructi 0 r|i will bnly refer to of the iargo outbr leay 33 , lay it on a bit 
^thorwax j|equisit9 to le^purehased, the * 0 ^ wlMte pape^r, and trace the edge* 
iew« tcJ^ls* needed foii^he manufacture, round*with a peflcil. Do the same 
and the aipde ef usif'ig these tools. with«tho stnaJl^er leaves ; then cut out 

. THe WAX.-»-?his is sold reniv pre- thege .diagrams, ^ako a sheet of the 
•pHyed in sAall sheets ofs^arious tKick- thic^st white wax, lay the^iagram on 
• ifbsses and oi almi9St#every shade to be ^t, and cut out ton pattijj'ns or leaves of 
> seen in nati^^, and those that are ndt the larged size, eleven leaves of tho 
•exa^lg the tint required^an be readily next size, eleven of Die tlii^ sizc^ a^d 
made t^ assuise it by the help of powder eight o^tho fourth ; take q piece eight 
^olours. '^'o begih *a group (Jf wax mches'l-'r*^ of ^strong green wire, make 
flowers, it will be ^nougk to presure a ball the%ze of a large pan of wliito . 
ohe ^zen Sheets each of Nos. J, 2, and wax on the ftid of t^jo wire ; lay a leaf 
3 in the best \®iitC'*wax; three shadbs of tho fourth size on the •palm of tho 
of yellow wax, six sheets of each ; two left hand, and with the head of the box- 
shades of pink, six sheets of each ; ^ix \ii)od tool rub tho edge of tho leaf till it 
or seven shades of green, from the light becomes thin ; pinch and enimplo it as 
green of the primros§ leaf t* lau 1 *el an^ ^ho natural leaf is done ; put a slight 
myrtle green, six sheets of each. . tint of yellow, as in the ra|l lcafj»und 
The SoLouils are sold in little bottles; stick each leaf round tho ball of wax, 
^he most uscftil are* carmine, three pressing it4lose; and wljpn all tho 
sliadoa of blue — viz., cobalt^ Prussian leaves are put on of this size, bind 
blue, and French ultramarine,*— tlyeo# them with the® parings of the v ax. 
shades of chrome yellow, flake whito^ Follow on with the other Icapv'cs, making 
buiw umbef, a bottle of bloom, asKi each row more open tilf tlio*last apd 
one of liqpiid trailsparent gall?^ • l&rgest leaves, which almost li( 3 back fi om 

The ImplemExNTS. — A paif of small ■ ^ the stem a horizontal position. Tho 
, finely-pointed scissors, which Thust Camellia Japouica is the largest and , 
never^e^sed for any other pu^ose^^ most Avax-liko (fl* these ; the 7/. 

palette knife, six smallfsable brushes, Imhricata has finely notched leaves, 
some small saucers for mixing tho also Avhitc. A red camel lifi is giado 
colours, boxvrao& tools with smooth with pale yellow wax, which is painted 
round tops for rolling the wax, steel over with omminc: this gives exactly 
pins w^ glass heads foiP the samp pur- the deep shade of the natural flower, 
pose, wirc'^overed with green in three The leaves tf Tlie rose are Tho samo 
sizes, for tho sterns, ^and two shades shape as those of the C’amcllia. For 
of green down. Some pt^lo us^ {in the green leaves it is ])c&t to buy 
cutters for leaves, similar to paste artificial l«ives. of inuslii^ and coat 
cutters, which can Jie bought q|b qny of them ove^^ with grqgn A\ax the propA 
the London bazaars , but though tHeso shade, taking cjpro to prosorve all the 
cutters are «(flivement, they are not v«ins and mailings in the wax surface. 
absoTUtely necessa^r/we have seen In fact, the Soscr the imitation of 
most beautifiil wax nqwer^^t merely* KAture, the more beautiful the flower 
•from a tracing of the natural leaf, by wi4l be, therefore nature is tho book to 
^ying it on a pieefl of white paper, study ; ^but ihoso who wish for very 
and tracing the^outline with a pencil. excellent instruction, had better consult 
. To t[AF« A* Camellia ^^onica. — Mrs. Peachey, who has a high reputa- 
This, i^one of the easiesti flowers to tion as an instructress ^n tho ai t pf Wax 
Aake, the Idhves being lorge ana of flower making; ana whose addrcSis]|wo 
four sizesTonl^. If the cutters are nor believe, can lo had at the SohA bazaar. 
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diork Stand^fop Flowers, 
FeriiS, 4cC. — There are few prettiet 
(jmaments for a Bittir.g-rou*n, than 
'dtands made from the first bark ^tripped 
from the cork ’•trees, which of _nQ 
value for cork making. This h-’a b\ren 
recently introduced into this c(^untry 
for garden purposes,'*' fOr which i+. has 
proved to bo admii’ably adapted, inore 
particularly for growing ferns, oiWd|. 
and other plaVits of a sinr^r nature. 
1-a appear uice it resembles moss-grown 
woAl, anil no doubt will 8upGr«iede 
those staiiiib in imitation of baplr, made 
of terra ^ujtta, now so^miiffu used for 
ferii-casc*<, llower-slaAds, &c. Many of 
tlio priitliest and most graceful ferns 
will grow in a moderately warm room, 
without any glass over them ; and ^or 
these, the cork stands are paiiiculaily 
well suited, licing light and porous, 
not only absorbing, but rotaiuing moia- 
turo, which is so desirable for fern 
cnltivation. A very I '*autiful and 
easily mahaged little fcnicry can ho 
constructed in one of flics'^ stands. Let 
it bo put ip a window, with a southern 
or western aspect. Have a tin 
lining inside llie stand, put plenty of 
“crocks” into the bottom, then fill' 
it with a mixture of silver' sand, de- 
'^\Siyed Ip stf n jmuld. aii'-l, if possible, a 
little bog mould ; do not sift this mould, 
or let it l9'5 too line. Many ferns grow 
best’ in stones, old mortar, and rubbish. 
Round the edges of the stand may. be 
put the IpsoUpsis (jracilis, which is so 
graceful' a plant as tP d(jscrve a place 
in every fernery. Of the taller ferns, 
Pteris longifolia, the tallest, Pteris ser- 
rulata, and Pteris tremula, there may 
he one each. An Jldiantum capitis 
veneris and Adian\ Urn formoHiif with an 
Athyriiim felix fmniihaj one or two 
spleen worts, and an oaljfand beech fern, 
will bo found sufficient for a tolerably 
lalrge stand -, and any spare corner ipay 
be filled up with the common lycopo^ 
dinm to be seen in most greefihouses, 
which will soon form a green carpet 
over all unoccuf^ied spots, and add 
mimh'% the beauty of the fernery. 
Tlmso f^rns require but little care; 
they must bo shaded from the and 


drap^gj^tsj whiqi are no'it prejudicial. 
In winter, wqter with milk-^wami 
water, once a week ; ir. summer,, water 
e9ery day, pr everyjecondday.as theji'’’ 
appear ta need « In this way, tho< 
Jfems will gro\^ luxuriai;tly;“,^nd foi-hi' 
a most intejpesti^ as •q^ell qj^bcautiful 
ornament in a drawirg:-rooni.* 1 . 

Safety .faring T^iundcr;* 
storms. — A cpnf^spoi^ent has sug- j 
." ested to us that it might . he useful to, 
afford our readers some information ov 
this subject,* pointing, .put esp(?cially 
places aud things vO.be avoieMrl, and p^- 
ca^tidfiis to l^.c taker , so ao to ensure, as far , 
as possible, personal security. We shfi^Ti 
therefore quote thq-mq^iiries which our 
correspondent makes, and reply to them 
in the order in which they occur in his 
note ; believing that the discussion will 
not be without Rs interest to a largo 
number of our*® intelligent readers. 
Prior, however, to giv,?jig ovJ replies 
to the questions we refer to, we think 
it may conduceTio the greater, clearness 
of thoE:o,' if, avoiding technicalities as 
much as possible, we preface what wo 
have to say with a ifiioi-fi staten^it as 
to e^ect'^.^xi^y in the condition familiarly 
known ar lightning. 

It has been established by numerous 
experiments, that the elecfe icity de- 
veloped by me^nsof an electric machine, 
is identical wSh the electricity in the 
earth and the atmosphei'3, and that^ vho 
BpaTk''artificially produced is identical, 
however conv>arativoly mini^t*), with 
tho phonCmenon we call lightning, and 
that both are goveme4,, by exactly the 
som 3 natu|;^J laiVs. It is found that if 
the conductor of an electriomachine be 
insulated, that is to say,'j>laced on some 
norcdnductin^ subscanco, and then put 
into a negative condii'ipU) by being 
connected with, the negative side efthe 
elcctnc machuuf,' if will, bQ:ause of that 
condition^ rCceivfe electricity in the fonuv 
of a spark, provided that some con- 
ducting substance in contact with tifo 
source of positive elecMci^ h3 near 
enough tef^How the spanc to pc ss^ th&t 

f * The oorb aud stands can be had of tb'; 
London and Lisbon Cork Oompiny, Upper 
Thames Street; London. , ' 
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fs to sfy, wfifltiii what^s call§d^*|trik- interpose a barrier to the passn^^c o/l]i€ 
infc distance.’* In tbis case tbe spark •electric »gent, than if it .were wieje 
I^hs into the conductor .till an open. J • , 


equilibrium took^place, i^d the c«9n- JI. Q. Is« it safe to sit near ft 
&^Q]tbr,*which supposed to be windo^or near the fifeplice?’ 

negati^&'iwtyi no loneefin that condi; * •II. ^ A. The window is not 
tioii^ but nosse^sed tim same amount of safe, but probably more safe tlj 
]ate^ole([»ricity asUftroundingpbjects. otb(^ paiiis of^tke bouse. It 


if a gloufl be in a jiegative state, 
and insulated by Iwing surrounded with 
'dry air, it isjikc mo^supposed negative 
^conductor, — A a condition to receive a 
spaA •from \J|^o eai‘tli;*on the other 
hand, earth ho«ncgative, it is in a 
%)ndition to rsceiv^ a sujjply <#f ^lec- 
teici^ from^ cloud ; all that is requisite < 
in dflber caseabekig that there shall 


exist some conducting medium between 
the cloud and tbe earth, or tliat the two 
objects shall be sufhciently near each 
other to be within “stiikinj^ distance;^’ 


in whicli case the ffj>ark or lightning •effects. 


•11.0 A. The wiiiidow is not only as 
safe, but probably more safe llian some 
oth(^ paiks of^tke bouse. It is hoiv- 
eve» Ibss safe to sit near the fireplac 0. 
The fhiinney bejpg the mosf prominoiit 
^art of th^lioiise, is tlie^point generally 
on Avbich the lightning stiikes, or ky 
wrlych it quits the earth. •Iho ^ate, 
fonder, ^•and fircirons, ‘aiitl even tbo 
smoko in oiiimney, may ^ct in some 
slight degreg asvoiuluctors, and if the 
chimney be the cefUrse dowm or up 
which the electricity passes, immediate 
proximity to it might involve injury, 
not so much fioin the direct stroke of 
tho lightning, as from its indirect 


will pa^ frou^ one object to the other III Q. 
^ill the cquilibiglum is restored. Light- remain thcr^ 
ning, therefore, passef not only from stairs?” 
tho clouds to tbe earth, biik i^um the 111 . A. Jl 
earth to the clouds ; in eitker instamc^ other part of 
takigff its cqjirse through the best con* place or its mi 
ductor* that happens tc b^K^xt tfio probably be sc 
point wh#c the tension or accgimuTation 1 \ the storm. K 
of elcctricil y is greatest, « • has been ibeor 


III Q. *‘If in bed, is^^it safft* to 
remain tber^ or to get up and go below 
stairs?” . • 


Tiiln statement is rcqiusito in 
order to avoid repetitiou in repljdng% 
the questions wore.'erfo, and •bccaii.se 
thtse imply ^hat lightning proceeds 
only from the clouds. We slioll now 
stale IJ10 inquiries ma^, and furnish 
brief aiTsiy^^rs, taking them ii^ths order 
in which they occur : — 

I. Q. “ IsTt best k) open doorautHid 
windows, ^r to shut Aem ? Some 
persons open *11 doors and windows, to 
allow the electric fluid a free fitics^gc ; 
others shut a|^ doors and windows, to 
keej^it all oiit of the hpu'C.” 


111 . A. Jf yio bed be as far as any 
other part of llio room fr^m tbe fire- 
place or its melallic fiirniture,,it would 
probably be safer to remain in it durifig 
the storm. As to going down^stuirs, il 
has been ibeommended by some persons 
that a cellar, bekig below iljyjpBUiface^f " 
the eartli, is the saj^-st^ace of refuge, 
on the supposition that coinii|g from llu: 
glotids tlie electricity would firsf ex- 
pend itself on the surface of the caith, 
before toucbiiig things below it; this, 
however, is a pcifiular error, ils alrcaiJy 
montioned, fbe lightning rises out of 
tho earth ns well as jirocccds from tlic 
clouds; tho cellar, there lot c, or the 
ground Hoff?, msty accordingly, in some 
cases, be ^icarer thePpoint at whicli the 
electricity ascciails ; and the effects are 
as violent at tke place from which tho 


AJ^hether^hif house be at the^ electricity takes its departure, as at the 


^ point where tbe elee^lrickjb takes its 
departure to the clcgids, or^at that at 
vhich the eleiflricity from the clouds 
enters the earth, the flui^ is not de- 
flectea^rdlu ifs course by tke ciicum- 
qtanee of a door or windo^ being |hut 
open. , Even if the door were com^ 
pqjcd of solid iron, it ^ould no m^re 


^ace which it strikes on its arrival •at 
earth. 

IV. oQ. “Are looking-glasses in 
front of a window dangerous ? Do they 
attract the lightningjf tlie window is 
shut?’* • • •, 

IV. A. Looking-glasses a^o iAno 
way the cause of danger, and certainly 
• V2* . 
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do not attract the lightning, whether 
the window he closed or ofen. The* 
amalgam at the hack of ‘a mircor, it is 
\rue, is a metallic suhs^tance ; but it is 
' too slight to be taken into acco^lot. ^ , 

V. Q. “Are peJBons mores secure 
lying down than standing erect?**. 

V. A. Lying do^S as general 
rule, is a safer position than an upright 
attitude, as will be sgcn from tfie fol- 
lowing few rciharks as to safety out ot 
doors, subjoined to the necessarily very 
short replies .as to security inside sthe 
house. “ 

The same reason why j^bximity to 
the chimney and its itonjor brass fur-' 
niluie is less safe 'than other places, is 
that winch renders the immediate 
neighhourhood of trees out of doors 
insecure. The chimney and the tree 
are prominent objects, and act as con-^ 
diutors fim the fluid. The tree is 
considerably more dangerous than the 
chimney, because it is sounuch higher 
and because its upper branches are all 
of them so many additkmrl conductors. 
Moipovcr, Oio moist wood of a tree is 
a better ^ondkiCtor than tho smoke of a j 
chimney, or the chimney itself. Fur- | 
ther, the tallest and largest trees are 
much less safe than such as are low and 
“ fcmall ; ai^4j,iV**peoplc '«re naturally apt 
to take shelter from the rain during a 
thunderstorm under the largest and 
mosl umbrageous trees, it is found to 
be under such, chiefly, that they are 
Btruck with lightning. 

To stand during a f^uQderstorm on 
high ground, where there are no large 
trees to act as conductors, is likewise 
unsafe. Tho human body, is itself a 
good conductor, and uy standing up- 
right the danger is increased . a person 
in that attitude on elevated ground, 
may be higher than a' very tall trfee 
lower down, and may, on that aq- 
cdbnt, form the very point on whj,ch 
the electricity strikes. If caught by a 
thunderstorm on elevated groiKid, tho 
safest course, however inconvenient, is 
to lie down, ibstead of maintaining an 
crcjjJ ifosture, and •thereby furnishing 
the electricity with a point on which 
to strike. 4, 


F4)f©c'. for .nfan<e§.— This sub- 
ject possesses BO, much interest/ and is 
BO important, that a few> hints as to 
feeding of rnfants« send tho aliments,; 
most fittedL for the Oy^wil], we lecLas-^ 
Bured, prove hiahly accepttp^a tor u 
large number of pur readers^ Fori the 
sake of. greater cmanr^ss ontfpi'ecljion, 
we &all subdivide the infa^mation 
convey into Beparata;topic«. 

1. The Motheh*s MiitU. — Presum- 
ing that the mother is* in vigorous 
health, the nutriment^ with "Viiich 
nature furnishes he^ for the^vfib' of her 
oflsinrifig, is«better»ada]^ted to it than 
any artificial food can he ; and an infant, 
in good health will squire nothing else 
for the first four months, unless the 
natural provision is deficient in quan- 
tity or defective in quality, 
o 2. Reasons for giving other Ali- 
'AiENTS. — Circumstances frequently oc- 
cur a few months after th£i infant’s birth, 
which render it necessary and advisable 
not to depend entirely on tho maternal 
.supply,, 'There may bo t£)0 great a 
drain upoiP the mother’s strength ; it 
may be requisite for herato leavd her 
infant fer*-Eome hours; there may be a 
failure of the supply from illness or 
other causes; the quantity of milk may 
bg deficient, or the quality ofi-it may 
•be deteriorated., so that the infant may 
not con'cinue to thrive from the lack of 
sufficient nutrition. An/ of such dir- 
cumstances are sufficient to suggest 
the necessity s>f providing additional 
nourisiinvmt. ix ^ 

3. Choice op a ‘Wfi Nurse.— In 
thea*) cases^jn which it is indispensable 
to employ a wet nurse, thexe are some 
considerations, 'by attention to which, 
theuchoioe of a person best suited to 
the important office may he xxKidc. 
Vigorous healthxand soundness of / jon- 
«stitution are, it fs vbvious/iof primary 
moment, ample evidence os to these 
conditions , may bs obtained from the 
appearance of the nuMo herself, an^ 
the examinsj^ion made the medical 
attendant,^ If jiile a sufficiency gi£ good 
and wholesome food will have the salu< 
'. 3 TJ effect of maintaining £Ler in health 
and vigour. (Put there rre other oo*\t 
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8i(leraflous*^^iicli arcitoo oft<^^)\er- 
lobked^ and wliich, wicn an oppoi-tii- 
^illJr^CQiira of <uaking a careful sclec- 
-J;ion, ougiit not t# Je ignored. Thfac 
■r^la^ tv the woiiaT|a^tate cjf mind and 
fcer teijiHra^ient. ^Itetful, irritably 
impIMicnJ^temyer is ^compatible with 
beiaf a gM nurae, who ought jo bo of 
Javmild an^ gentle dis^^osilion. ft is 
rtrfiarkable, jfoo, a i)runctto sup- 
'plies much |icher nulk than a blond% 
although of e^ual age and equally cared 
for.J The infijy;it’s capacVy for taking 
its tood»c'jrffespond* hi a great nieasure 
%ith its mother^ temperaingnt, and l^at 
Wi the nurse ought not to bo wiacly 
dissimilar from^ha^of the mother. H, 
however, the mother be very fair and 
delicate, the nurse, besides being robust, 
ought to be somewhat darker in cdhi- 
plexion ; but a very dark w^man with 
black hair ought not to bo chosen aif 
the nui's^ of child, whose mothei^s 
diair an J complexion are of precisely an 
opposite character, 

4. SunSTITUTES POR HuMJfNiMlLK.^ 
—In consequence of the abflndanco*oi 
oily^nd chgesy matter which cowis 
milk cemtnins, it is not welHSI^jt^^d to 
form a siftstituto fop human«inilk, al- 
though necessity, and the facility with 
'whichniaaan be obtained, lead%to i4*3 


are J^oormJkhi's Riches. 
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frequent use. The mi^ of the goat* 
and tho ewo also abounds inTjascino 
tmf butter, aro Ihcreforo still 

leas adapted to the purpose tlnfti tho 
milk of«|he cow. Tho vilk of the ass 
and th8 rsaro approach m^h*more 
nearly than aqjy other to tho consist- 
enco and composition ^f h'jman ntilk. 
Neither offheso kinds of milk, how- 
ever, can be Obtained "with sufficient 
facility, and if othdl- than h'tim!ln*r«ilk 
is entjiloyed ittis generally that of tho 
cow,*nvhich, however, «an be diluted, 
or otherwiseKidaptcd t<t the purpose in 
•view. * • • 


oiic-tliird of watv’, and a small quan- 
ptity of J»af sugar. According to the 
jiidicioi*# Dr.* Graham, “ nothing hut 
the milk thus# prepared ought to hli 
^givcnj^pid'veiy little, •if anything else, • 
OT th# second niORth. 'fho nourish- 
ment thus^giyen ought always to be 
admsiystd^ed ift ^degree of temperature 
oqiAL or nearly equal, to that of the 
infant’s body; gnd ns the*bottlo em- 
ployed forjLlie purpose i^furnished with 
' a siphon-tube and an artili|ial nipplb, 
th^milk can be kept at ft smtable Tem- 
perature* by immersing tlfo bottle in 
water of fifc •temperature nincty- 
► eight dcgrceti. • 

CoNi)ENsrj> MiLf. — In referring 
to the subject *of cow’s milk, it is 
pi|)per to direct the attention of our 
renders to tho ‘‘Condensed milk” pre- 
pared in Switzerlanrl, which, from its 
extreme purity, is speciajy adapted 
to bo used in feeding infafits. It is 
prepared tVoifii tlie finest and richest 
milk ; it is entirely free ftioinfiny kind of 
adulteraiion^nitbiis it possesses great 
claims on public attention ;• but, ns wo 
are speaking of the feodiftg of*infants, 
im confine our remarks lio the use ftf 
[•the Swiss condensed milk as suited in 
^ a peculiar manner to that purpose. 
Pr. Cuiboiirt, of^the Fii|v-ljwVcadeniy 
of Medicine, Ba 5 ’^s, “•Cow’s ipilk, with 
the addition of one-fifth, of fts wiyght 
cf water, and a little sugar, is as nearly 
as possilde equal to M'^oman’s milk.” 
Tho “Condensed milk,” diluted with 
seven to nin^ jUrts of watoi? exactly 
answers this description ; and as it is 
perfectly free from adulteration, and 
keeps swee^for a great lon^h of time, 
witlioiit any tenflen^ to sourness, and 
without undergoing any chemical 
change, it inajvfrom Ujeso apd other 
considerations, no truly saidT “ that the 
cwidensed milk is superior as food fjr 
inputs, even to the present ordinary 


5. Milk of tub Cftw. — la adopting 
cBw’s milk for tho food of an infant, it 
ought sto J^o ^ade to rdkemble the 
mother’ • milk as near as^^ssible in 
cempWtion. • To this end, milk, wafer, 
«id loaf sugar ought to be mixed, in® 
th(^proporticiA/>f two- thirds of milk, 


milk.” * 

• 

* The “ Condensod milk " is prepared by 
the Anglo-Swisa Coiulensed Milk Company, 
at Cham, in tho Canton m Ziift Tim milk, 
which contains in its natural state oigntyJWe 
per cent, of water, has a vastly grader qAn- 
tity of water added when subjected to the 
rogner^f the milkmaj^. ^ 
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VI. Additional Food. — According 
to Dr. Graham, already quoted, the' 
infant, after the third ifionth,oTnay be 
ted daily by the additoon to its usual 
diet of a small cup of beef tedit and 
crumb of bread. Ac the end di fdnr 
months, it should be fed t\Tico a day ; 
once with bread an^ milk, "or bwcuit 
owder and milk, and once with hght 
roth and bread, arrowroot, or rice. At 
the age of eight or nine 'tnonths, ir^ 
should bejjfcd three times in twenty- 
four hours, and more solid food may be 
given ; as a bread or rice piidaing, or a 
boiled egg. Speaking Of (i^rws’ milk as 
being by itself “too'heavy” and* too 
apt, from its tendency to acidity, to 
produce gripings and other disorders of 
the bowels in young children; “it 'vall 
be useful,*’ observes the same excellent 
authority, “to mix with it docnctioni| 
of pnimal^«ubstances; such as chicken 
or veal broth, or decoction of hartshorn 
shavings ; of which lastri two ounces 
should bo boiled in a quart of water 
over a gentle fire tilbdbc' whole is re- 
duced to iv pint; when, after it has 
bccome''Cold.'’it will bo of the consist- 
ence of a light jelly. This mixed wi*h 
about twice its quantity of cow’s milk, 
W'iththe addition of a little sugar, forms 
'lor youn^^li^4ren a 'fuoper aliment.” 

We shall closo«theso remarks by an 
extpet IVom the “Manual of Domestic 
Economy,” written for the Government 
training colleges by Mr. Tegetmeicr. 
“All preparations containing butter, 
such as^'nisks, tops fihd bottoms, &c., 
arc extremely objectionable food ior 
infants; plain bread made into pap is 
also apt to turn sour in tl^e stomach in 
^jjonscquenco of being fermented. A 
much better food 'for very young child- 
ren is plain honachold or seconds flour 
baked in a slow oven till it has acquired 
i| light fawn colour; in this state .its 
taste is agreeable, closely resembUng 
that of biscuits ; and, after having been 
rolled to crush the lumps, it ih readily 
prepared for use b]r mixing it with 
cold watep an^ boiling it for two or 
tiree'* minutes. Sn cases where it is 
thcr to render the food somewhat 

to stnko. -.faxing, a coarser meal, may he 


empViyedi; or oni.-third (r:;t'uno barley- 
meal added before baking. AJl pure 
starches, such as arrowroot n;^d.ilIo&i' 
fatinaceous j foods from which every 
portion of, bran ba) kricn separated,, aroa 
vnfit for the critfre support o^il^ihildren , 
the starches because they nro alhiost 
entirel|f desHtute of «aiitrogcnou»'fiub- 
staiiSos, and the farinaceous. foods frri^in 
the absence of these m'ltcrials fro u. 
^hich hones are formed.”.. 

The following are the directions for 
the preparation of food rp'*.ommehdiAl by 
Baron Liebig : “»HAlf an of the 
best seconds W'heatcn fflour, an eqUai 
weight of flour from pale malt, and sevc.i 
grains of bicarbon^ito fof potash, are 
mixed with one ounce of water and five 
ounces of cow’s milk, and the whole 
heated over a gentle fire. As soon as 
.*ho mixture begins to thicken, it is re- 
'moved from tho hro, stirred for four or 
five minutes, then heated agein, when 
it becomes thin, and f finally made t'' 
boil, and then strained to separate tho 
bran cf ’the malt flour. It is then 
ready for »use. "J’he preparation docs 
pot lequirc any sugar tc. be add>d, as 
the^ converts the starcly of the 
wheat into a kind of sugar ^V’liich is ex- 
ceedingly easy of digestion. Tliero 
ran b« no doubt of the voi^^ sf this 
^food, but the, trouble of preparation is 
an objection to its adoption; many 
chemists, however, pirpare the njate- 
rials "ready for use, so that the weighing 
and Btraininp are not lequiicd. In 
cases' wlsere it is preferrei’ to prepare 
the ingredients at home, a common 
ebi'eo mill kefpt exclusively for tho 
purpose may be used V» giind tho 
malt.” • 

4^11a'1'Man’8 Enmue Wheat.— Since 
the previous part of tfibis articlvs was 
put in type, uour attention ham been 
drawn to a liSiwo descri|Aion of food 
suitable4»fjr ihfants, called “Chap- 
man’s Pa-tent P.epared Entire Wheat 
Flour,” and from -Che evidence • of 
the Lanc^st,” and the analysis of an 
eminent IJ^mist, Dr. Attfi.eidy&Professor 
of* Practical Chemistry fo the Ph'anra. 

' ceutical Sdoiety of Great Britain, this 
description fof food “ is incompaii;ably 
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eiiperi^r to*aitiwroot Bnd otb w /orma 
of'stiy'cli, which coQtr^utc but little to 
lornaalion of bone or muscle.*' 

* Vingt et virb — This game mUy 
9 )e pTa^^d by tW(»o| vore p^aous. At 
ftie coDuillTic^ment i^s*usual to deteri 
mihb wl^is t(^ dca^^s thn deal is an 
^advantog^ anifaequlntly^ia l<mg poa- 
^twsed by ^e same pla^^^r, 'liie'ilcal 
should be cig: for^oj^, the cards being 
dealt round, ^he person who gets th^ 
(first ace or tne first knave obtains the 
priVjlege of ckijgling. T(c cards are to 
io givdh the plmytrs one at a time, 
^d when the first ocard i% givAi, Jlhe 
iEak|^ are 4 o be mentioned before the 
second is seer) aigtl w'hen thh second 
card is seen, and found to make a natu* 
ral vingt-un, it must be at once declared 
and paid, and the dealer loses his dftil, 
but if the dealer himself also obtains « 
natural vingt-un, he cuts himself in* 
and doe^not lose his deal. After the 
first card is dealt all-round, and the 
stakes declared, it is optional with tho 
dealer, after he has seen his t)^f n card^ 
to double the stakes. WheA the desfle^ 
has^iven two cards, one at a time (o 
each pta;}^r, including hims^rlj^i^asks 
each person in rotation, commencing j 
with tho oldest hand on tho vleft, 
whetHfrte stands or chooses onoll^r 
card, if the latter, a ca^ must then b§ 
given from the top of the pabk, and 
thfci another, ^rtnore if desired, till tho 
lioints of the additional cards,* along 
with ^^ose already dealt, exceed, or 
make twcHty-one exactly, ft tfuch a 
number less t^^n twenty-one ns may bo 
proper to stand upon.* Any coei^in 
which the joints exceed that number, 
these cards are at onefe to be thrown 
UT), and the stake! paid to' thb Schlcr, 
whef, in tumi % entitled to draw addi- 
tioiflil cards. On taki^ a vingt-un the 
dealer receAres douhl|» stakes from all* 
who stand the game, witft the excep- 
tion of those nlayets who* also have 
Twenty-one, between whom there is, 
therefbre,^ dsawn game. * Jhe dealer, 
unl(j69% natural vingt-un occurs, pays 
^tingle staked to all whose number# be- 
low twchty-one are higlier than 4 iil 
of?n^ and rcctiyes from tlose who have 


lower numbers. T^ioac, how ever, wnose 
^numbers /are similar to tl^ose of thp 
dealer pay nfithing, an<l receive no- 
thing; but if (he dealer draws more 
^than f|^nty-onc, he ^ays to all who • 
l#tvc ^t thrown i«p. 

Natuuaii ViNGT ET UN. — This term 
is cpiployed Whenever twenty- one is 
dealt in commencing to play. It ought 
to beaded arod at once ; the possessor of 
4 t is entitled to tne deaA and to double 
stakes from tlie dealer. It may be 
proper here to state, that aiificc nitfy be 
counted^itber as one oi*as*eleven, and 
every couriwiafd as ten ; I he pest of the 
»pack, liow'Guer, Sro counted according 
to their points. • 

The Pig. — The important place 
wj;uch the pig occupies in household 
economy renders a few remarks on the 
ect indispensable. 

AU10U8 liiiEJsns. — Thg most^ ap- 
proved breeds are the licAs hire,* the 
Essex, and^ho Cliincfec. The first 
fattens easily and rapidly, •and somo- 
iimes attaiiw a^prodigious size, Tho 
last of the three kinds iQenlioiied is 
comparatively small, but* it fattens on 
k&s food, and grows fat with gioalfer 
► lapidity than any other varic'ty. Tho 
Essex vufiety requires a greater pro- 
portion of foot# than -W^cight^ ** 
attains to justifies,* and is upon this 
wholly inferior to cither oAho other 
kinds we have mentioned. Theri? are, 
how ever, several other kinds which are 
favouiites in certain districts, such as 
the gigantic, blAjk and whitf breed of 
Cheshire, tho piebald pigs of Shrop- 
shire and Sussex, and the white pigs of 
Suffolk anj^ Hampshire. Perliaps the 
breed most commonly estecined, both in 
England Srollatid, is a mixture of 
the Chinese wfbh som^ of larger 
British specie/. ^ 

• IIow TO Choose a Pig. — ^Whatejer 
tltti breed may be, it is requisite, in 
order to make a judicious selection, to 
give sAtention to certain particulars, 
such as the following: — the loin and 
breast ought to be bi%ad, so as to allow' 
abundant scope f(ft* the luncftoiu of 
breathing, &c. ; the bones ou^ht w be 
smallf and tho joints ^ne ; this affordi 
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eviaenco of hif;h b;(;ccdiiif;, and the 
better a pif; is bred the iiioiip rapidly' 
VfjLll it como to maturity, •-and ilie more 
leadily k will fatten ; fho feet should 
bo firm and sdiind, the toes lyijp^ well 
together and proKsinj; evenly iiiv'a tVio 
ground ; the snout not tou elongated 
but somewhat short a.rd'\JonveX, richer 
than flat. 

Hints on Feedinq, &c. — A young 
pig inlondod lor feeding ffj^d killingi 
ouglit to bf( purchased at such an age 
as that it \\ill be about sixteen morths 
old at Christmas, the latter part of 
lloccmbcr «)r the month ,tvf January 
being the best time ^or Klanghtermg, i 
and the animal ou'ght to bo movo than 
a year old. As to feeding, any refuse 
from the kitchen or garden, such jps 
potato and turnip parings, cabbage 
leaves, tabic wuhle, will bo found suit- 
ablo^t’spcciq,Jly if gniins fioni a distillery 
or Dailey ‘Jlust can bo added. As a 
gcnerttl rule, tho food c'ight to be 
chioliy vegetajilo, and ought to bo 
given frequently and iit small quanti- 
ti(*s, that the animal may not become 
very hungrj’^ this being soiuclimcs 
pi (‘judicial. .> 

Hints on Fattening. — In Septem- i 
ber tho process of fattening ought to bo 
bogun. ifibo^Vot mi3’jt of couiso bo 
nourishini; ; but ibo feeding ought not 
to 1)0 coin-iiKMu i d too suddenly, lost a 
eiirfoit ho tlic ( oii'^ctiucnco. Tho linci’ 
the feeding tho linor will bo the ]»ork 
or bacon. The hest materials for li ed- 
ing aio Ir.irley and jieuso .meal, and if 
milk, cither skimim d milk or butter- 
milk, be given witli the meal, it will 
lend greatly to improve tbo quality of 
tho meat. Potatoes arc frequently em- 
ployed for feeding,' but tho.dcsh of pigs 
so fed is not so Ai>lid ci good as when 
tho animal 'is supplicii w'ith harder 
food ; the fat, too, is somewhat looA-a 
and flabby. In addition to tho nv»al 
already loferivd to, a feed or two of 
coin daily for a foitniglit behiro the 
lime of killing, together with chumod 
or shimmed millJ, wdll be found very 
effcivtr.al in improving the quality of tho 
fic^Ji. Boiled potatoes, mixed with a 
few handfuls of oatmeal, together with 


Sweij^ (tuniipr, carroftt,,' and Droken 
corn, will also be found au excellent 
fattening diet, and can be pro«urea at 
a very moderate expense. Im a word, 
care should be toJ^i i fo avoid foul foed-^ 
ing,aud not tobyerfeed tho ^limal ; a^ 
much only shoulcj bo given -as can be 
consumed ah a mcal^and tne feeding 
ouglf't to be j-egular, and -with each 
supply a little salU.sbould be giyen. 
Finally, let tho pig bo kert dry, clean, 
and warm. Washing thd animal with 
soap and warm water, a^d rubbiilg it 
down with rough ,istraw >SM a hard 
brush will coiiduca^reavly to its health, 
and will cause it to fatten on a leJ.« 
quantity of food than Jrhun it is suf- 
fered to remain dirty, w’et, and uncom- 
fortable. 

•To pic-kle various Meats. ^ 
m-PouK. When the side of pork has 
had the hams taKcn off and the re- 
mainder cut into conwemeutly sized 
pieces, lot each, one lx> rubbed w-ith 
common salt, and then set to drain for 
twentyifdur hours. Prepaie a pickle 
as ' followan — Boil seycn pounds of 
common salt, two ounces of saltdbtro, 
and c P»"?'.iid and a half of course’ brown 
sugar ill four gallons of waicl*, boil till 
tho ocum (wliich should be skimmed 
ott*) corses to rise, lot it Ibon^^tilid till 
told, pack tbo. ^ork into a clean, deep 
tub, anil pourtliQ pickle over ; in about 
six weeks jiour off tb'6 Ihcklo and Woil 
it again, adding two oiiiues of sugar 
and half an '•unee of saltpetre ; this 
piclvle'wih: keep sweet for many months. 

To CuiiB Bacon Hams. — Hub 

Ibb aides a-v(l hifiiis well with common 
salt, let them lie for one day, then make 
the following nuxture : — for every forty 
pounds Velght of ’meat take half a 
pound of common salt, tfiiree quarters of 
a poiQid of bay salt, one ounce a/id a 
half of black peppir, half Uu ounce pf 
allspice, jJhfi two ounces of saltpetre, 
all ground' very finely together. Rub 
the meat well with tl^s mixture, ariU 
let it lie ^fijur days, tb?n repeat the 
rubbing ami' let it lie two days*,* on the 
thiid day pour over it th' ce pounds df 
treacle to the same quantity of mcali| 
rub it three limes a wrcfic for a month, 
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for half an hour ; thun let it slaifl till* 
quite cold and firm. , 

Gl^fti !ftg. — This operation is jwt- 


then1tLan({ fipleach pAue to 

smoko, ihem, or 


: when 

qui^ .drained, smoke.'lbem, or irthat ia*| 
not. convenient, rub them [over with 
Gssonce*of tar, i^ch w'ill give a smoky 
ilavoAr. « I 
BBF, 


liftYoar. * I * • 

* ToJ^nc^iB BBBPj--To one hundr^-* 
wfiight^f f l^eef tSo four pounds of 
ceaBmon\alt, sic (Mhoes^f s^pruneUe, 
six ouncm of%altpetro,^nd a ^uad and 
*a* half of goarsf^ sugar. Pound these 
all fine in a mortaif and then heat th^m^ 
over a slow fire ; rub the meat with | 
tl](a tiixtur^ while it fa as hot as the 
hand %a>^?bear, lihAi pack the meat in 
an air-tight cask «r tub ; mo wStoj^is to 
*be used ; ^he meat will be fit to cool^ 
in twelve da)|3. tongues are ‘very ^ood 
cured in this way. The pickle given 
for pork is also very good for beef and 
tongues. • 

Hamuro* Fickle ' for Bbbf.-t^o 
four gallons of wffter add five pouuds' 
of sal^ four^unces of saltpetre, and a 
pounii of brown sugM ; boil nil logetlicr 
for twp hours, and tillie off the scum us 
it rises. When cold put the-^eat into 
it ; boil the pickle again at the 
si^weekB,»and then once every mo|Lth; 
it w41l keep .good for 1l gr five 
months^ Beef used out o& this pickl# 
is much more delicious than whwi dritfd 
or }Kai^ • J 

To make Bijawn.— Take* a j 

large-sized pig’s head, with* the ears. 

It set of pcAiKies, and two large euw- 
hcels. Wash and scrape the bsad very 
thoreyghly, and if it hgs not been salted, 
lay A into strong brine witl^a little 
saltpetre inJt for twenty-four hours. 
If the headnas been ciy'cd, so»b and 
wash it veil in hot water, set it to boil 
with the fedt and cowheel until all the 
bones will com8 out; tako d d)rawn 
n]ft>iild with* presser, such as are to be 
had at most of the ironmongers ; put the 
head rouBd the s:tde{ of the mould, aqd 
the feet and cowlfeel kiethe middle. 
Some people prefer to cyt up all the 
meat into ^ce, but hy (dther plan it eats 
cqufdly welj. Sprinkleaa little pepper 
amoi^f the meat, and ky a bay leaf or 
tv^o on the^p ; put a little of thofliquor 
head was boiled in tiver the jnfa^ 
»gnd screw d.own the sresser. Bake it 


formea for the purpose of piiupagatiRg 
the a^icer Ascriptions of friiit troeg ^ 
%iid JpLTgQ shrubs^ and in principle is the * 
same as ^he budding of roses, which 
ha^beem alrkid^^ noticed. 

•A^shoot or scion is taken from one 
tre^ and inserted in the stem or somo 
part of^noth^, whieh is called the 
stock, in such a manner that they uyite 
Sfid produce the fruit, ow somet other 
propeity of the plant Trcfm which the 
scion is t^m. By this process varieties 
oS fruit ays kept from degenerating,* 
which they very frequently do if they 
arc grown from seed, lb also hastona 
^he period of fruit-bearing in the case 
of young stocks, and is frequently the 
means of restoring fertility in the case 
of trees, the fruitfulness of which has 
been exhausted. The operation,* how- 
ever, is confined exclusively to 
fruit trees, but is practised upon most 
bardwoojj^ nlants of an ornamental 
character. iTiere are several modes of 
pet forming the operation! One of tlio 
) must common is to c\it with a skaqt 
knife a longitudinal section of the 
scion, iA)Out an inch or au inch and a 
half in length, and^ siiqllar seaAion 
from the stock on^ which the scion is to 
be placed. The cut siirfacls of tho two 
are theu laid together in sucli a fiianner 
that tho edges of stock and scion overlap 
each other. They are then bouinl to- 
gether by ifatting, and •the wholo^ 
covered over with a coating, sufiiciently 
thick to exclude the air, of soft clay. 
In addition to this mode there is tongue- 
grafting, ^'hiuh is a mortffication o^the 
mode wscribed akoady. Cleft grafting , 
is doneD^ foiigiing the end of the scion 
•to be grafted into 'ff^edgd shape, and 
fitting it into a wedge- like opening that 
^as been cut in the stock. Inarching • 
IS another mode of grafting, which is 
freqTsontly used in tho case of vines. 
Two pknts growing either in the com- 
mon border of the. vinery or in^ pots, 
are bro^ht togetner und slice U 
taken off each, with a s^aip ^nife, 
neig’ly half through their diameter, the 
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cut sections being of tbe same length. 
These are then brought together, so 
that at least two of their sides or lips 
are* in clos'o contact. A tie is then put 
above and another' oelow the w4^r-ids, 

BO that thc-tio that is to bold the wounds^ 
between the two tics first mentioned, 
may be undone at any tiftid' without, Idle 
lisk of destroying the euibiyo union, 
until that union is fairly completed. 
When the vine shows by ils icgorous 
growth tliat ,it is deriving supplies of 
sap froAi its iiew parent, its connectioj^ 
with its own rbots is at first half severed, 
and at the end of the firsts season's 
growth finally cut off, the bw'O plants 
being henceforth oiid. 

The Cherry: its uses and 
culture. — The original homo ofo 
this delicious fruit is lionciis, in Asia, 
w'hence it was hroiiglit to Italy 73 a.c. 
by tho. Roinap geiioial, Lucullus, and 
was introduced to this country about 
120 years later. It is one af’ the ear- 
liest of our imported fruit trees. It 
is mentioned by Lidgatc, aiu. English 
oet, who wrote about or before 1415. 
t is an cxceouingly refreshing fruit, 
wlie'vhcr as a cohstilucnt of tho dessert 
or 111 tho forms of pies and tarts. A 
tine wine is made from tho juice of the 
chcXky, andoft Sfirit is 'distilled from 
the fermented pulp, known in Germany 
as Kirschvdasaer. The gum which 
exudes' from the tree is equal to gum 
Arabic, and the W'ood is useful to the 
flute and cabinet maker. The cherry, 
as a rule, iKxuriates in A warm, sandy 
soil, in an elevated situation ; but some 
of the best varieties — for example, the 
May Duke — will thrive in all.i^oils and 
aspects. In order to obtain fruit early, 
some of the varieties di e plan tf/i against 
walls, but ^all sorto do well as 
dwarfs or espaliers in general situa- 
tions, and most of them as standards, h 
Fuir standards should be planted froimii 
twenty to thirty feet, and small stand- 
ards from fifteen to eighteen feet a'part. 
The proper season for planting is from 
the end of Octobet till February or 
March^ t«rari^ties of tho cherry are 
perpetaated^by grafting or budding on 
stocks of the black or red wild chenfes, 


^and ne^f * oi«ts are / procured from cherry 
stones, which are preserved in 'spji'^ 
from the autumn till sprihg, amt then 
sowiS. The pkints corA'e up th^ same 
season, hut fbould <li*t bo lotnoyea till 
the^ second autumn <,';^ter soin ingf •vhen 
they may be 4ranq(plante'l in»^ rows^ 
thne feet apart, the plalftf being pla^d* 
from & foot to /^ftcen inches vapart in*^ 
jtho row. Next siimnSjr th'iy w'ill be 
i*t^.o hud if intended fordwifs; but if 
for standards, they should be Qllo.w'<»d 
to stand one or more seaso^'.^j, jrcneraUy 
till they are four yfthrs ol(I^ 'rhoy 
should, he budded or grafted about six ^ 
inches from the ground, the tisual w-iy * 
beirPg to bud in sumiSier/and to mft 
those which do not succeed the follow- 
ing spring. There arc varioua^methods 
of training the cherry when growm on 
(Vraya or espeliers, v'hich must ho left 
to the judgment of the grower. Occa- 
sional pr'ining is all that^^is req>jired, 
tho object being ^*0 romOve any irre- 
gularity in cross placed or overcrowded 
bir«Ot:he8,^and to take away all cankery 
and decayed ivood. 

Vegetable Marrow.— tMs 
is a me n^el' of tho go\ird tribe tt is 
a native of Ihdia, a half hardy annual, 
but princes fruit in the open air in 
this country during the warmesf^iriod 
of Che suinmer. ?t is one of the most 
valuable members of its fa,mily, being 
useful for culinary purposes in every 
stage of Its growth, and a prolific fruit 
bearer. Its cultit^atioii is simple, ''^eed 
may be 80 \V\i in April in a” hotbed 
under a frame or band-g?.'s^ and the 
plants ’’ transferred'" to a favourable 
southern aspect in the open a’llr at the 
end of May. They may also be sown 
under - a hand-glass without bottom 
heat at the beginning May for 
future transplant(ft.ioD, or the seeds 
may be sown tow«>i:dtJ the eid of the 
month in thb open ground. They re- 
quire a rich st.il ; and may be trained to 
a pole or trellis, or permitted to ramble 
over the soil, the runners beingrpe^ed 
down at the joints, where they' will 
readilyMake root. Water Khould be 
givVnflcopiously in warm weather whoa 
there is no raii\, ” « 


0 It^s Echicafion^that f^rms the Man 

• 

eclariaji Coun- 
is #iG of tlS fnateaf 


T»lie •Aljecei 
•cil.— Langimf^ is 

reasoning Beings, and correct 
use, a knowledge o(it, is a sijfnifl- 
I'jint mark of cijtil't^ion. Among errors 
'in sp^iing, that Ir difeettve pronunci? 
arioioaLthe most^nspicuous, and this 
ifgfluoniiy afis^s ffcm il misconception 
^f tho poweif of letter^ and lAo modifi- 
» cations oi Ihoscjpowera under different 
^(•oinhinatimis or %-lalioiisliips. 

‘Iiints suppm?d by the following imagi- 
n#r)f*“ CouTmil,’* may probably impicsa 
tlfe iiiem*iy()f reader, and correct 
some of thi eri^ra ht^herti^ lAcon- 
iSciously (^mniittcd. ^ 

Ti?at some '^^crn*ra in apcalting’* nay 
hoiico be dispelled 
An Abecedarian Council was held. 

The A’s and tho Il’s, the C’s anfl the 

, 

Tho E'a and tho got in with* a 
sqi^ze; f 

Tho (j a and dlie H’l, tho I’a, J’s, and 
K*a, 

Had to struggle for placed in varices 
ways. • * t 

Tift L’s and tho M’s,N'8, 0’a, Fs,«ind 
hS ^ 

Got in where they could — iSicro w'aa n^f 
room to choose. • 

and T’a, U’a, V’s, W’s, sind 
X’s— • • 

To krmw how they managed, file writer 
^perplexes.* * 

The Y’s and the Z's w'ero the absolute 
lasV • , 

And riglft in the doorway the latter 
stuck fast.^ 

A* - • • * 

A opened* proceedings by wishing tO' 
state * * 

Of sounds he clailned four, half y far, 

faty and ml^e^ 

Tlftis varied in lengt^ by an easy gra- 
dation, • % ^ * 

Soon on memory impressBd'^by a brief 
application. • • 

owned thift lie trespassed at times 
ondiis f-iomds, • ^ - 

he se' ed 9 (which our 
' usage cortlment.o; , , ♦ 

But they more than retorted, he snia, 
•with a sigfl^ • ^ 
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Turned ace intff »m, and ate into it,— 

Thus, for •furuffce furiitss, modora/s 
moaenV/ ^ • 

• B 

iB ^fdestly saij he claimed only onoT 
sound. 

Q^titc easily ^rmed, as in beauty or 

• Ubiind; 

Blit many so clipped him, that fro- 
quen^y he • • 

Had to censure the froli^ of meddle- 
some P, • • 

Who,* quite out of place, would tuin 
bane ir-ttf pane. 

Of which ^'ulgar intrusion* B w'ished W 
complain. • 

Moreover, B said he was “ under tho 

^ thumb '* 

Before T, after M, in debt, tomb, and 
dumb,^ 

G 

C, a regular roam-aboiit, %tood forth to 
say ^ 

That he often did diij^y for S and for 

And this^urt^or confesstpn occasioncid 
surprise, • 

L He mimicked poor Z just in one \ford, 


D 

D f-pokevery iumbl 3 |ianf’drankl/t.on- 
fossed • . 

Having only ono sound, save when 15 
, w as siipprosscd,* 

15 

E claimed four sounds, as in me, met, 
her, thn'4; • • ^ 

And others w hen vowels were linked as 
a pair ; 

E w as f^undq^d as A ^n break and 
in ite^; • 

While ^y^sew aim in ehexjo E an 0 
seemed to . 

In George sounds writP 0, and iii 
• surgeon wdth U, . , 

And kept up the same in the simple 
W’ord/ct(>. 

In he^y prey, and survey, E sounded os 
^9 • 

1 B is vilent before T, sadder M in the 
same STllable. * • • ^ 

> Wuen K, in tho termination sd il*8up> 
pressed, then D sometimes sounds like T, as 
»nuj%d, posited, face^f ptspke^. 
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And ficcming determined to have bis 
own way * 

In hovel and spoken E wbuld fcarco 
^6und at*all, 9 

■»\yhilc in chimney jmd valley E sAfjned 
almost to bawl ! ' n <n 


ppi t/ie^Pierian S'priV'gy 

And wi^l^., 1^0 at l^ce to 'it 5 h)ospital 
roam'; 

They still do me h)onoter and 
me too, to 

^d thus pqy me more thf.n *is 
<1 h)oneslly duo r" , 


F modestly said he claiihed no soil'd 
but one, , 

Save in o/ho scciped V, and his mission 
was done. 

* G 

G claimed but hvo sounds, one ha^d and 
one soft, . i ^ - 

Hut ho trespassed on F Imyhcd or in 
coughed, , “ 

lie was hard in get^ gear, and soft in 
gin, gem, 

lie W'as silent in night, sigh, gnash, ^ 
gnaw, and in 2^hlcgm.^ 

It 

And nbw for 'poor II I to no sooner 

appeared ^ 

Than the Abece/larians chuckled and 
jeered. 

Hut II standing his ground, in’* a man- 
ntr quite heaiiy, 

Seemed content* to bo food for sport 
to the party. 

“ I will tell you,” said II, ** I «+m fre- 
(lUently wsongpd 

r»y being expelled •^vl^^encc I rightly hc^ 
longed; 

But my very abusers oft compensate 
me 

By letting me in where Tve no right to 
•i' he ! . 

I'm called * poor letter II,' I must can- 
didly own. 

But I honestly leave all my gompeers 
alone. ’ 

» Yet do people expel ine fronu^ny *appy 

*ome, ^ ^ I 

1 When L M*’il B precede lE in a termina- 
tion, the latter sbould usually be sounded as ^ 
* woolfen, women, flannel, syren. 

s G is silent before M or N in the samd 
syllable. 

3 H is rather an aspiration than a iOund. 
It is properly called an aspirate, pronounced 
with fulf breath, as ^r, here, hit, H final, 
preceded & vewtl, is ^lent, as ah, hurrah, 
Sarah. aiid at theucpinninKof a word should 
usually be sounded, ns hart, host, &o , except 
in heir, hospital, honour, humour, and a. few 
others. ' «. 


a I'"" ' - 

I clainLod but tn^p sounds, as and 
^ iufine, , ^ 

'A Ethort sound in wit, and a ^qng one in 
wine ; 

But, as if ev’ry vowel musjt needs 'iia^e 
some league, , ' 

Take +he soumZ of t^o €ob in critique 
I- and fatigue,^ » 


J seemed in confusion, and scarce would 
appear, 

V.Til> G-soft ^ncour^lgcd him, saying 
I’m near!” 

In fact in>y, Jasper, ’lisipiizzl{pg to 
SCO u 

The diff’rence in sound between J and 
^«ioft G. *’ 

Fox Germany, Gentile, and words like 
cecngeal s 

• Seek to establish a rjghT; of 

^ appeal. ' 

. >1 

W a n K «?•»" 

ICSsaid that ho ho^ but a small claim to 
make, 

I And even of that, C and Q w'ould pai*- 
take, 

Since in calm, and in cataract, qna^jcant, 
and qiioiv^ 

They both did to his ke*,**^ oxpiession 
aspire.* ^ 

u 

L . 

L spoke of his modesty — trespassed on 
none, 

But w'as frequently silent, in words like 
^ehaldron.^^ V- 

1 Also like dc in chagrin, mandarin, ton- 
tine, m^Mtne, tambouiune, iLarine, &c. * 

3 Quire shoulf^ be pronounced kteire^ K 
is used where ~C would sound 9, eltf in 'hind, 
keen. E is siV^nt before N, in tb^'smo 
■yllablu, as knave, knee, knowledge. 

^ Li ia also sil&nt in almond, could, would, 
should, talk, yolk, hatf, calf, ealse, Chaldrqp. 
sbould be pronounced chadrun. 
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» w|is not Icard, in aahmn K ^ * 

^ • R never was Silent but begged to com- 

oldier spoke out with emphasis plain, • * • 

mu A 1* 11*’ 1 • a 1 -1 • 


no share, 

*]Sut^A soldier spolie out with emphasis 

^ ’clew. ^ . • 

■ * • . •I’M • 

^Ipflke* of hi8«fiaim to one uniform 
.-soflld, • . I 

J\ini would^not to fetters 0 ^ sUenco be 
bouifd • • 

He spokjout itk# a man, and few things 
would\c droller, • ^ 

to ^d people fcaving him out of 
• cmn^itrmcr, ^ • 

• • N • • ; 

^ laughingly said that in sin andein 
sinner, \ 9 • • 

He played a strong part, andiny/;/, and 
in dinner; 1 

But in sonff, and in santj, in and 
mrang, ^ ^ 

He escaped through the nose wfth a 
s^pgulaietwang. ' 


That maiiv from doubling him VouhU* 
imt refrain, • ^ 

Bjt with Iri^-liko impulse his trifo* 
souiyl would blurt, 

AndtrendSr ^im thus : “ I hope yourr’e 
• •not hu/*rtr' 

• S . 

Shap^liko*a serpait, how strange it 
I appears, , 

^ That he, like a serpent, wbouyi hiss in 
oftr ears ! • • 

This si’-agistion was raised, but shaking 
' his hQjid, • • • 

S claimed an alliance with innocent Z.‘ 

T * 

T claimed a sharp sound, as in turn, 
type, and top. 

Yet in bustle or whistle liis sound ho 
would stop.* » 

u • 


« 

0 sdl the proceedings coiiipjctcly alive, 
By saying of sounds hchaiTno h^sttian 

• five ! ^ • 

II» sounded, as A in iftid in 

wn^ught; ^ • 

In touch and in rough it was y’s sound 

•h^aught ; 

In brown and in gown he appealod dk 

OU I ^ • 

' And becawe»double-o in shoe or canoe. 
With I or with Y in boil ordn boy, * 
Ha claimed sound tjjc fifth with much 
aoisHerousjoy.^ • • 

^ P 

P had one simpl(f sognd, as i% ^puppet 
and ^ca;^ 

But in psaltrv, jtmimy corps, never 
, troubled the car.® * • 

• ** fi 

Q said 4bat ho hack very little to do. 
And never did fnat unieiip aided by u.* ^ 

1 N has also a ndSalsouniinian^, banquet, 
&c. But is inaste after M in the same sjllablo. 

9 O takes the sound of U in you, should, and 
thfoug\f affd the long soun^ of U in wool. 

SVh sounds as F tn ph^se, philosophy, &o. 
T is ailen^between M and T, as iu peqremptory, 
redemption, preeumptuouei • * ' 

^ Q is injariably followed by U, as m quote, 
quarter, ♦ 1 


IT clairr#;d a long sound in mute, unit, 
and suit, • * 

In victemls •r guest ho was known to 
be mute, • 

But ho had a short {Jbunrt in tub, bud, 
and stm, • • 

Sonu|^vhat longer in pull, hut again 
short in /«».® 

V had littlo to»8ay— ar|l it only was 
that ^ . 

F was his master, and V was F-fiat ! 

^y 

W looked v|fy pompous, J|is arms being 
outspfearl. 

And tJiese were the few useful things 
that he said : 

t S Ifts a peculiar his«ng sound in such 
wordaas see aud Men, but sounds as i^in his, 
has,jfi^ • 

s T is also hilenjyn castle, ecUit, hautboy. 
Ti before a fowel soanifshpiiHin the termina- 
tions tion, tial, tions, tient. But where pre- 
coded by s or z, is sounded, as in gpestio^, 
it then partakes of the sound of ch, as quee^ 
ehun. 

%U takes the sound of double-o in cushion, 
euekoo, butcher, pitddiny, rue, rude, fruit, &o. 
Before A, has the power cif W, when both 
vowels are Boundeef aa equal, ek-wal, per- 
suude, lanqua/fe, ficc. tJlsSilcntap ^^ttaniN^M ; 
is mute also in victualler, guess, Ache Both U 
and E are mute in tonyue, pl9.yue, harangue, 
jmoroyue, &c. « • 
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Gar^f.i7v Spiers, D'*e- 
^tPOy. — Various Kinds of fruits and 


llo was silent in wrong, ^rcaih, whole, 
and in sword. 

And Ids nature was changed ‘when^ bo- 

' girning a word.' 

X' ^ ^(1 

X has a sharp sound, as , in tax and <r- 
exse— 

(Enough to make tax-pay* ri-open thciy, 
eyes !) 

In that good word exempfarg then he 
seems Hat, , 

And iKaTi)', wo, fear, are too like him in 
that!»‘ 

Y said that I was his intimaltW^icnd, 

Td each other Ihey oft wofJd their ser- 
vices lend, 

Thus one word very often made use of 
the Y. 

AViiilo its relative claimed the good ser- 
vice of I. 

. Z 

Z spoko IVom th\5 doorway, and scarcely 
was heard, 

Yet lie modostl;^ wished he might put 
in a word. ^ •- 

He claimed friendship with S, and 
sometimes, he said. 

When ’his iriend Was too fast, he did 
service instead.® 


Now the Counttl hat' jnded— what good 
has it done ?> 

Has it g,ivcn instruction? or yielded 
some fun ? 

These Letters, we fear, are in some 
things so malleable, 

^thdt none ortho group ca\i bj voted 
“infallible.*' 

But their hints may avail for many 
good uses, . , t 

, And Sllve Mother Tonguo from fomo 
' common abuses. • 

.Other rules m-.y, the 

learned Graminaiians, 

Se here’s “ thanks to the Council 

OP ABECEnAllIANS.*’ 

1 AV and Y are consonants when beginning 
words, in other situations they are town’s. 
W, when coming befort H, is pronounced asif 
if^standing qfter thuf where, what, and 

* X at the ^eginnin^ of n^word sounds as 
Z,— thas^in Xerttes, Xenophon, Xanlippe. 

8 Z boars the same relation to 9 as V does 
F, B to P, and D to 7 . • • 


plants, both in the garden and the^holU 
house*, 'are frequently iii/*3Bted with in- 
sects, such a^ aphU^ti, • earwigs, ''red 
[^.ipidors, and other pe^ts. The vine^., the 
peach, tho melon, the cherry, ihr. cur- 
rant, and some iiumttcr plpnts,' alToni 
them ap^^ropriato places of abode, to the 
discomfort of the gardf'^ncr, . and the 
ijment of his fruit. ' Sevci/»l modes 
of expelling theso pests have been de- 
vised. One of ‘the most su^essfiil W' 
that of frequently washing th^ plants 
and fruits 'oy meins of the w&tering-pot 
snl rose. This itself will vastly dimi- 
nish their numbers, an*’ at' length de- 
stroy them. Lime-water, however, 
I'vill be found much superior to common 
water lor the purpose, care being taken 
tl^^t Iho fluid shall roaj^h the lower sides 
of the leaves, and those parts of tho 
twigs and branches in wluch*the imjp.cts 
take refuge. Six o’cjock in the morning 
is an excellent time to perform Uliis 
wotJtv. And when the leaves and fruit 
haver been thoroughly washed, caro 
should} he taken to shade the plants ix^ 
the hot-iy9t«f:v;o or forcing-chouse, 4 ,,M ith 
mailing, to prevent injury to them from 
the heat of the sun, while they are in a 
wet, crol stc.te. The washing 
repedted about th»'e o’clock in tho 
afternoon. And it may be here stated, 
t’.at as a precautionary measuS-c, before * 
putting plants into frames, the frames 
ought to be well 'Bashed, both in ahd 
out with a niixture of soap-suas and 
chamber-lye, which may bai^’one with 
a brush’ or a wo^Uen rag ; this will de- 
stroy the eggs of spiders whic?u may 
have been depositea during tho pre- 
ceding season. 

, To Destroy Insec lS by^ 
Fumigation. -4? The fumigatioa*^ 
Oi* the greenhouse or hot-houJo with 
•lobacco will he found an excellent plan. 
Tho smoke should he made strong, and 
allowed to remain ^for some nme before 
opening the doQT for the adinissfon of 
fresh air. Ther6 are various modc^ of*- 
fumipatiiig a green-house with'ltobacco 
smoke, the most common ondegsy being 
to hill’ll leaves of, tobacco invi common 
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^rffing • butlTtliis can ofcy be stoiild bo deferred until tho iirif wc(^ 
effectual in* a emfll fram^db lreei» in May. It "is a good plan to make 
4i9us^';*for]argorho{isesamoreolalorato three or fi^ur sowings iif to the mbhlle 
ap^i^tus is necessarj^ and, pt-jliapS) of May; the earlier wilj, ho^f^ver^ 
^0 i)e8t of th^ejia tho fumigating pot, generally pfbve th^ better plants. 

• a c^:|adiical-sh|p('d vdsel made ^f^ Guuw Maize ix the Ope^ 

■heeTfron. Nej#*the bottom a pi^e is GlfbuNy. — Mafk a circular spot a 
^tcd*Si vith^ o| ^^0 inner end. a«ros% di^ ^t the earth aoout six 
, In the lid*oT the box a p^pe^is also ^iiies ; in this make three liolcs, and 
•placed A convev the tibiCcosraoKe used into each hole drop two grains of coin. 

^ in fumigation, #hrough an apertiim When they tiome g]), draw out tho 
'made in t^quare of zinc, in severd! nf wcakeft plant, leaving the other; Jrans- 
iihe^ashes^f tho conservatory, if it is plant tho weaker plantjrfinto g similar 
Argt, i'do me l^vsc. Fire is placed in ^un^ pit, and also tlios^that have been 
tho bottom^f f^Q box and the tobacco raised in^he hot-bed. 
or toba(gJO-papcr over tne iirc. •A piur , The rcasoi^for making»snnk beds to 
common ielj^ws is then npplqjd lo receive tlie seed .is, that the corn ro- 
the blow hme in the pipe at the bottom quires earthing-up as it grows, and it is 
of the vessel, and the smoke driven np- better to avoid, if possible, making un- 
wards through the lid pipe, un^il tho^ sightly heaps round its stems; also, the 
house is fully fumigated. Hothouses surrounding earth proves a jirolection 
are fumigated in* the sftme way, .ant to the plants in their most tender slaLe. 
planLcases^n rooms and windows may Tho alter cultivation % the t#o sow- 
be pinrified of their vermin by an oidi- ings is Ijie same ; during dry wentin i 
nary tobacco pipe. • liberal watering with •w'cak maniiro 

ivfaize, to CultiVi^te as a water, mid earthing-up from time to 
yegetable.— Tbcre«s no vegctMilc time as'^io plants progress, 
itsed in Jlngland more delicious than To those totally lyiifcqnainted with 
tffo^maize, oi; Indian coti .jm common, the appearance of thacornVlien grow- 
in Airlbrica. It is boiled* vniSi almfuit ing, it may be stated that the hainhoo- 
ripe, and eaten from the cob ■^ith sdlt, like slum of some of the finest ])lants is 
and butter. I'he qjom grows about two i^lies cirq|imfer«we at 
without tho least J;rouble, all*»vcr the base ; the leaves conic in tho form 
Canada, and ripens quite asP well as in of long rihhon-Kke grasi, falling over 
■the tropiesf and there is no reason wh^ gracefully towards the stem, 'riio 
it should not he grown in England, at height of the tallest plants is about 
leoi^ as far as the- stage when it is seven feet to the extreme top of tho 
required to be used us«a vegetable, flower. ^Tl# stem is joipted at cqi^ 
So long as 1829, Cobbett grow distances, about six inches apart : it 
Indian emm andp ripened it« in his tapers elegantly to its hig]ic.st point, 
garden#in Surrey, ana others have and there tlirows out a cluster of flo\^ei s 
since followed his example. We have greatl^ reseftihling a •hunch of. pale 
seen the comffion Indian •cdti^ grown grceifw^pat. ^Mie centre flower shoot^i 
tfnd ripegiad without any ^ difficulty, strait^^f^p, rest fulling in a gracc- 
merely as an expwiment, in gardens* ful group ifrounaur* ^ 
in tho «6outh Jrcland, and if *it% While the flower is expanding, it 
excellence as a f^geflilie were more, will be noticed that the stem #ias at 
known, it would surely V'come as com- many of the lower joints become per- 
mon as cucumbers, vegetable marrow's, cepAibly thicker, and on either side, 
'&(h, which require irftre care in the alternately, will ho seen what appears 
cul^rS Maize may4>9 raised either like a mass of glosply-folded leaves. 
& a slight hotbed; or in t]|e open This is tho it callcil ir. 

gFOund, about the middle of Apiilf but America, or, to use n^ore fcglish 
lU the seoSqp be a Int^ one the^wing phraseology, the ear of corn, ^ 
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As ilic flower cornea to muturity, 
and begins to shed its pollen, a mass of 
fllamonts, very like a skein e.f bea\itiful 
- palo, "green floss silk, will anpear at the 
end of the leaves wl ich enfold the cob. 
^ \ 7 hen the threads have changed colc^ur, 
and begin to shrivel, the cob is ready 
for cutting as a culinwyw vegt\abh\ 
It requires boiling from half to three* 
quarters of an hour. 

Each plant will bear irom three to 
seven cobs. ,».The first which make 
their a^pearnLie are nearest to the 
flower, and the linest. The plant Lears 
only a leaf at each of the li topmost 
jcinls ; and tnose of tho'/plaqts which 
have only three cohs, usually have 
these cobs mueh finer than the plants 
that have five or seven. Many of tho 
pL'mtsgrow with only one stem; others, 
when from about a foot and a half to 
two feet high, throw out a shoot on 
each si'ae; thc'.c should he cut away. 
Those plants which have come without 
side shoots, and thpso from w’hich they 
have been cut away, will J‘«ar the 
finest cobs. T,]io idants with the side 
shoots left tp grew are the most oma- 
mcnlal. As a vegetable, maize or In- 
dian com is protitable, and to most 
palates a great delicacy, and, as an 
ornamental pMnt,^,UO oi-e can deny 
its beauty. 

Cakes 'made from In- 
dian ’Corn.— Hoe Cakes.— Of 
hoc cakes, all acquainted with Uncle 
'J'om’s Cabin,” or nigger literature, 
■i'.Ave heard. 'LIoc cakes, wLicb are vety 
wholesome, are made by scalding any 
quantity of Indian meal with half tlie 
quantity of boiling water ; bul^^er and 
salt being added according to ^tastc. 
'The cake is baked irT a wv-\I-vr^rcascd 
tin, and a relish fit Buy table will 
be the result. 

^ Indian Cakes. — A pour d of butter, 
a pound and a half of sugar, six eggs, a 
teaspoonful of ginger, and the sam^ of 
cinnamon ; three pounds and a qualrter 
of fine Indian meal, and a quarter of a 
pound of flour, t E'Jke in small tin 
moulds,, arid eaf wlhen cold. 

JohVnt Oakes. — Make a thick hat- 
ter of Indian meal- butter, and wai.n 


wateii; mppVl it in^i-he hanjbinto sinall 
cake» rubbing a pfqod deal of flour in 
tho iland to prevent their stiCikiug. 
Theso cakes are, fried iiujbutter ob lard ; 
when browned on <pr^e pjide, turn- the 
*-dlhi% They take about tw^enty vjjitos 
in cooking. Eat thori hot,, with gutter 
or treacle. . *• * .1 „ 

ThehMeal for j;hese cakes is, ground 
very fine, and dressed 451 soQpnd time, 
removing part ot the hu^ks, This 
makes it much more smooth' and pala- 
table than the common Ind^in meal. 

Useful Rebeipt^ for 
Cak^s.’’ — A (ruiiiLA-Ti'r PiiUND Cake. 
- Take one pound of best furrants, 
washed and dried ; one poiiad of sifLod 
sugar; one pound of dried and, sifted 
V flour; and one pound of good fresh 
bnttei; half a pound of citron, cut into 
thiiii. strip.?, aud ten pggs well beaten, 
oiks and whites separately ; wash tho 
utter w’ith a wooden spoon inofresh 
water, then squcezp,it in a clean cloth, 
heat it in a deep pan to a cream, ..then 
ad^ by slew' degrees the other ingre- 
dients, heating always the same way. 
WlicTi they are all mixed in, add a barf'd 
•glass ofi^'CA.cly, with a tcaspoo^iii of 
letnon essence' in it ; line a coke tin with 
buttorci' paper, and hake in a quick 
eveno r. 

Almond Biude cCakes. — T ake three 
ounces of sweet almonds and half an 
»uncc of bitter ; blanch ana pluund them,' 
add a tahlespooiiful of ratafia, a quarter 
of a pound of buttar (creamed), a pejjind 
of dried flourj-and half a pound of sifted 
sugar; w'ct with whites of^^eggs, and 
hake in'butterodjtins. 

Derby Shout Cakes. — ^JJuL half a 
pound of butter intb one pound of flour, 
and mix one* egg, a quarter of a pound 
.of sifted sugar, and as miieh milk as 
will make a paste: Roll it out thiii, 
'and cut out the pake? vith the'Xop of a 
n wine-glass. Put tho cakes on tin plates 
strewed over t/ith sugar, and bake for 
ten minutes. * 

Scotch Sitpitl? RnEAB.-^Tuho two 
pounds of dried' 'and sifted flour; 'hii'' 
intq^a pound an^ half of it, a quarter of 
a pouhd each of candied j)^el, i^ifted 
sugar, i?nd blanchdd sweet bLiuends, cut' 
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ii!ito»smai>J;lts; melt a pound 0 Afresh folerablo success, during a poi*io(l •f 
•buttor, and when C(#)l, poifr%|nn thf bealtli and activity ; it too often liap- 
flmir, working it tip with tho ijinda, pons that the provision made doc^ not 
iiaiS^^tho renminder of tho floT*r to antidlpate the contingency gf deat\ bj.- 
wor^ it witl^ ® large whi^ thoso^for wiiom wo so iiidustn- 

•joiind niearly anlinoh tlfick, cut tbftifOusly labour, may at any hour d<? 
intomdriAcces, ilfeich each piece noStly plifiige^in grief, rendered doubly bit- 
r^ind*fliic eflg^ stew cfiraway comfits ter no 4 onl 3 b 1 w pecuniary troubles, but 
^over the top, lay tlie pieceif o\ white pjAapa by absolute want. Ko man 
paper, figured, and tbiPi on baking-tins ; inspired with genuine aftoction for those 
bake in a moderate oven. J dependent on*him, rg) man acquainted 

• luisii ^EEu Cake. — Beat eif;nt with tffe duties incumbent upon *him, 
^nfcs of fresh buttei»to a cream, mix can regard, without an Jety, the very 
into tit Jty^egjeas a pound of sifted possibility that such Aggravated domes- 
sugar, twelye (^nccs jf dited* flour, tic calanji^ may befall those, for whoso 
, nine eggp well beaten, a tablesifbonful benefit bj^ is iaily toiling Vith anxious 
olh-afalia, at^oui^n of good whole cjrra- solicitude. Now hifo Assurance affords 
Avay scf'ds, atid a teaspoonful of lemon a most just and admifable method of 
essence ; bake in a tin lined with well- warding off evils otherwise inevitable, 
buttered paper in a quick oven. • ‘ Happily this is so well known, that 

_ liiCE Cake. — Take half a poui^ of arguments in evidence of it arc unncccs- 
rico flour, half a Pound ‘of best ffiurf sary. But there is one question con- 
half a poui^d of powdered loaf sugar, nected with the subjecTJof tho flci.pcst 
and bmen eggs, the yolks and whites of importaime, viz., tlie solvency and sta- 
which must be wclrbeatcn separately, biJity or the Company^ Society, or 
the liJid of a lemon grated^ and half a Associa^ii to which wo trust for the 
pound of butter. Beat alb well tofeticr performance of tho moinentous objects 
ffj’ rather jporo than half an hour, bulter we have in view. UEquosjionably, on 
afaa, fill it, aijd bake for tl'X'i^uarters , this subject, some legislative measures 
of an Hbur. • • have been very greatly required ; and 

CiiEAM Cakes. — The whites thibe we art happy to find that an Act of 
drop of essence of l^monj^ and Parliament b#s rec^tly been pftised, 
as much powdered simar as will thicken'^ which we camcstlj^rust will bo pro- 
tlicmj whisk the whites to af dry froth, ductivo of most beneficial results, its 
4hen add tko» powdered sugar, a tca-^ title is ** Tho Life Assurance Corn- 
spoonful at a time, uqtil tbe^gg is as panics Act, 1870,” and its purpose is 
thick as very thick bq^tcr. Wot a sheet to “Amend tho Law relating to Lifo 
of wnit* paper, place it «i tf tin, and Assurance C^npanies.** TBiis i\ct coi%, 
drop the og&aiid sugar on it in lumps tains 2 /> Sections, together with six 
about tho ^po and sizc^of a lyalnut. schedules, all expressly intended to a 9 » 
Set thei% in a cool ovcif, and as soon as certain the stability of any Assurant’’- 
the sugar if hardened take them out. Compaiflcsthjltmayinfffture bG«rf»ied 
With a broad-lfiaded knife»ti!kf them Refeiflns,^r retders to the Act itsel.t 
off tho pappn place the flat parts of two for iiitffltede%ila| ^y e shall content oui-- 

t^etber, and put th<im on a sieve in a ' selves with diringing fiflC^ff their notice 
voy cooboven to^di^. • i somo of its more important provisions. 

Life AssurancHe*— The duty ^ “Every company established •after* 
of making provisim for one’s family is the passing of this Act . . . shall 
of universal ibligation, and is admitted he Kquired to deposit the sum of 
to be so by every date of the com- £20,000 with the Accountant-General 
munTjy.’* But, although* Ae ^ly ayo- of the Court of Chmci^ . . . and 

ciftionsofvercautiloorprofessionldlifey^ the AccountantXxonefa? shilU return 
may afford tho head of a family fee* such deposit to the company so ftbn as 
•veans of f qiforming ^this dut^ with itsjife assurance fund accumulated out , 
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of the premiums shall .have amounted 
to £40,000.” ' I 

The necessity of this dep&sit wMl it- j 
"self^ave aWlutary effect, hut in addi- j 
U6n to this, several '*6f the other se^if'ons i 
of the Act are hardly'less importrnt. ' 
The seventh section contains ‘the fol- 
lowing : — “ Every comptflij' shall on^'e 
in ©very five years, if established after 
the passing ot this Act, and once every 
ten years if established before the pass- 
ing of this a>^t, or at such shorter in- 
tervals as may he prescribed by tho 
instrument constituting tlio com'f)any, 
pr by its regnlalions or by-tetvs, cause 
an investigation to bo into its 

financial condition By an actuary, and 
shall cause an abstract of the report of 
such actuary to bo made in the fonn «' 
prescribed in tho fifth schedule to this 
Act.” 

Before the^end of 1872, and subse- 
quently withiii nine months after each 
investigation jnto its finaTicial\*onditioii, 
each company shall ])icparo a statement 
of its life assurance and atiirait^'^i'usiness, 
“in the form contained in the sixth 
schedule to'chia Act.” These statements 
or abstracts are to be signed, printed, or 
deposited M'ith tho Board of Trade, and 
copig® aro to be given to “ every share- 
holder and ’JJolicf^'holdoV’ of tlie com- 
pany.” A penalty of £50 will bo in- 
curred »for every day during which any 
companv does not comply with thos 
requirements of this Act, and any person 
^ .who signs statement or docunient 
'"required by this Act, ana which is in 
any particular false, shall he liable on 
conviction to fine and imprisonment, 

“ or on Bummpyy conviction thereof to 
, a penalty not exceeding fifty pQunds.” 
These important provisicA»:i-.«vill, it 
cannot he fi?r to render., 

future companies perfectly secure, and 
k the r.ew enactment will therefore con- ' 
fer upon tho public an inestimable boon;' 
by rendering the provisions which tlie 
insurer makes for one of tho mos^ im- 
portant objects ofhji existence perfectly 
certain. ^ .1 t 

“^^e^next birthday.” This is one 
of the que^ons which insurance offices 
fcquire those ajbou* to insuro their l^yes 


Jo re^^ljr-tfk. * Let beg o'i J 'i^adeVs to 
cons? lor the very great injportanco 
which attaches to this question*, in- 
stances Lave occurred ij'n which most 
grievous hai;dship dias sheen inflicted 
"'uppn the reprcsema(i*'/e3 of perii-iujifl in- 
sured, by oversight oil mistake .ijjn tlus 
subject; insurtlnce ‘6iiic"s havo sont-') 
times Refused tc}^ pay politics, Jiowcvcz 
long they may have <ibccn,i kept up, 
'bi^vely because no s.atisfactop.v evidence , 
could be obtained of the exact a^e of 
the person deceased. Loti-us sugge'.t 
to our readers that'a^l such!' injustice 
and hjjrd&nip cfui bo rendered impossible ' 
ky having the ago of the persoen insiirp cl ^ 
certified at the outset, md .nidmittcd and 
endorsed on the policy itself. 

Ozokerit Candles.— We havo 
no doubt that many of our readers, 
.Jiari’aciilarly those of^^the fair sex, have 
bcc’h soicly perplexed for some months 
past, at tho mysterious asmoimi^pmc’nt 
of “ Ozokerit patci*itcd,” r.diich has oc- 
cupied a prominent place in wCvei'y 
newsuapes*, magazine, and periodical of 
any repute, 'dpeculaiion has been rife 
on tho subject, and even bcta«bavc b^-n 
exchan^d^,'^'8onie holding that VvaS a 
dZ’ent, otheu’t, n species of corn tlonr, a 
disinfecting fluid, food for infants, and 
.it his ev3n been averred thalritf »\'a.s 
sdme new and wonderful devseriptiem 
of sewing macliine, that ivould cjut out 
f>and make clothes by iWell; on siinpl'^^ 
turning a handle. 

Just before gcring to press, w.^>find 
that the prcjrprietors have in scKhie mea- 
sure elucidated tho mya\^ry, but as 
many *of oupiroadeis, especially where 
resident abroad, may not h{yvo«L.ccn this, 
we shall try to give a proper explanation. 
Ozoki^rit, then, is a new kind of candle, 
patented and manufactureU'by Messrs. 
J. C. and G. Field, from a new descrip- 
tion of minera^ wa^, rfound ifi the Ural 
and Carpatlfian mountains, the borders of 
tho Caspian Sea, Russia, and Persia. The 
name “Ozokerit” is defived from the' 
Greek partiolcf Ozo, “I 8mell^f,”«'and 
Keros, “ wax.’*^ The substance 4}?osply 
4 re^mtoles the pure spermaeeti ; it has ' 
the bluish white flame of tho p&raffine, 
but Vpry mucji larger in Y.9TuTOe, and tk 
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it if not*OA|r extreliely the first finger^nd thumb of the riglft 

bending, hut po^sses ilTufii.UtiDg hand, let the cotton full h)o$cly over the 
of extraordinary hrilliancf, the bacl^ of tHo left hand,- and pasi tlio 
canclW seems o^mirabl^ adapted ftr use shuttle undej* the loop 0 / cotton bot^tecu• 

. in \(larm cllmaies^wsemt^es, balls, &c^,‘ th&^st and soconA fingers of the lefi 
'whilj^ifts.moderlte frice, fifteen p%ac^ ha#d, passing • the shuttle from you 
it poujiid, peaces IX ■within the reach of under and upwards, thou draw the 
famflies, whoAfi) noii^ or may be un- sffuttft tigift,%nd form the knot by the 
I able to i^se gas. . ■* Ibft hand thread on the shuttle thread, 

Mcssrs»Fiel(hhaye neen so eminentlj if^^his is not (}pno the loo^ will not draw 
jsucecssfuLin thflr previous impre^v/ np wh.en finished;* this fonus the 
ments in candles, tht^ we feel assured French stitch, the 01 ^ half of the 
1(J^e Ozokyit Caudle,” like its prede- Rouble stitch. Froepou thon^ form 
cess<9i‘s,'^'in sesiAe a large amount of the dther half, the Fn^ish stitch, *in 
public favoift*. ^ « • * the folio «.‘4Ag manner: — ^et the thrca^l 

^Needlework. — Tattino Mltowasds ;fou, put tlio shuttle over 

f^ivoLiTE.^This is an old sl^ie of the loft hand thrdkd, aT\d pass it under 
work revived, and its principal merit and downwards towards you between 
consists in the strength of the edgings < > the first and second fingers of the left 
that are worked in it. The woA can hand, draw the shuttle tight as before ; 
be made of great fineness but what it this forms one double stitch, 
gains in beauty itioses in strength* it To make a Picot, t-vw'st the igiiling- 
is, hqjf everafashionablo, and is a grace- pin in the left-hand threfid close to the 
fill mode of occupyi|^g white and deli- last-forn^d stitch, make |i double, then 
cate Ivinda. take out the pin, leaving a small loop 

The Implements for tStting arryin called ajficot^ 
i^sory or tortoiseshell shuttle, with*a^lt To join the loops. Having made a 
ptrling pin and a ring attached tf the picot in the first loop*at the point ol 
pA a^ chain ; this pin 'v*v<i^ed for 4 junction, wlien you dome to a ct)n*c- 
dra wing the thread throuf;h the lit|jjh spending stitch on the second loop, draw 
loops called picots by which toting is with the pin, the left-hand t||road 
joiflbd.** • • • through the fifst pioPk, in 9 sirfficiently 

The Cotton max ho any strdng largo loop to adnut the sl|ittlo, pass it 
and yet soft make; fine croefiet or ma- through, then draw the loft han^ thread 
Shiuo-sowiiIt;;t:otton is suitable for this* tight again and continue the work, 
purpose. * In working with two threads, fill 

T^ Stitch. — In •ordinary tatting the shuttle without cutting the thread 
there ard two stitches usedPto make one off from the rfbl ; the reel tni cad is iiscif 
stitch ; it therefore called double in the connecting bars in several pat- 
stitch, and consists T|(hAt ore Iriiown terns, particularly iu edgings, 
as Frendli stitch and English stitch. TATT^iro Epoma, I^o l.—This is 

To BEGIN to learh to tat,^fill the workc^ with a single thread, and fdrms ^ 
shuttle with cofton in flie *8amb way a trefQiJ». * 

that fi nettihg needle is filled, leave , J^'ioT OvaL-s ^ek \^. a Jocipf and work 
aBbni a yard or ralh^ less of the end three douhll, one picot three double, 
loose; talfethe co^im, a &w inches from * one picot three double, one picot J[two « 
the end, between the finger and ^double, one picot four times repeated) ; 
thumb of the loft Ifand ; pass the cotton throe double, one picot, three double, 
'over tlie first ^bree fingers of that hand one ^cot, three double, draw up. 
andfiay jt asross the en^ ^eady under Second Oval, — Commence close to 
thp ttfimb, thenhpldbotlftogether under lost ; make a loop ailfi \pTji three double 
the thumbf allowing room for thfe free • into last picot of first ofaf, thred d(^hle, 
movement of the three fins^rs now ifnder one picot, three double, one^icot, (two 
thecottonldbp. TakethosYuttlebe^een doui)le one pic(^t, |ix times), three 
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until ^our^icotsW* dou'jfiie, 

(^.ramlw Lilittle tf read tnWgh centre 
picolfoi small oval, two double, ’and 
repeat from *. The edge is worked 'in 
crocfiet as in Nb. 1. 

* Hints ©n Di^nfier-Tfafele 
Decorations. V'.’he foliowit^^ ad- 
mirable hints for d.Vhner-Uble.TSCora- 
tion anperred some tiifioi ago in tifie 
Qw^ew^hewspapoif. We now* present 
Aem to our reader? ^ImoSi without 
sfilTeviation. ^ '»■ 

^ “ There are fery houses now in Wihic[^ 
dinners d la A*ms5c . have 
favour, qHher to the Jbil or else to the 
modified exteni? ; both require the table ^ 
1ft be prettily decorated with‘ flowe? o, ‘ 
fern8,-and fi-uit, and clftcr-'an excellent 
opportunity for the good taste of tho 
owner to be displayed in arranging 
them. What a pleasant contrast a din- 
laeri table of the pr6*‘3nt day offers to 
those of our grandfathers, when tho 
eyes and nose M'oro alikq‘hnnof;>d by 
the ponderous coucses set before them ! 
Now we haye bright sweet flowev's and 
cod-lookihg (^ms before us, with per- 
haps a tiny fountain in the centre of the 
tablA; or onje of those loosd blocks C^f 
ice thalf^ave become so general and 
^hionable ' an ornament Not only 
are our^eyes rested and gratifie d by tho 
^ sights and scants of some of nature’s 
most charming p.'-oductions, but our 
personal comfort isdecid^d^r ir^creased, 

I® the temperature being kept much lower 
by the hot dishes being away from the 
table, and bv the^ivaporations froftl tho 
flowers, fountain, or ice blocks. 

“ Perhaps a few lunts onSilnner-tablo 
decorafeons tfiay be found useful and 
acceptable by those who fkko ^pleasure 
(and who does not?) .in seeing their 
tables prettily arranged, and therefore. I 
place my experiences at their servic(». 
Every one has hear! of, and nq^ny have 
se^fen, those lrvel5»> looking-glass’* 
tables, in which a slqpcc of glass is ex- 
tended the whole length ^and width of 
the table, only^^eaving sufficient room 
for the platee, wine-glasseS, . The 
edges of this sheet of gloss »e hidden 
>b^cmo^s, with flowers placca in it ; or, 
still S^ttier, by long wreath? of flowers , 
V r » • * 


^oubtb, one picot', ihie^ double, ofie 
picot, three double, draw up. 

Third Ovah — Three double, join into 
last «picot of last oval, ana work the 
same as firSt oval. ^ Nowfnsten off, and 
Vibmmence as from' first oval, butf^in 
at the thirteenth double into fifth ^ot 
of last oval, and continue- arf before. 
Work the edge in crochet, with ^lie 
single chain qnto three picots of snqall 
ovals, and two chain between each 
oval 

Tatting %qino. No 2. — This pat- 
tern is workeq with two threads. , 

First Oval . — Three double, one picot, 
three doublet one picot^. th^e double 
?one picot, two double five times), three 
Qouble, one picot, three double, one 
picot, three double, draw up tight. 
Now take the reel thread, and work*j 
on it six single, one picot, six single, 
draw it up and commence another oval 
with the shutj^ thread, in this manner, 
three double, join into last picot of last 
oval, three dquble, join into rtoxt picot, 
three double (one'picot, two double five 
times), three double, one' pilitt, three 
double, one pitot, three double, draw up 
and take up the reel thread as before. 

Make an edge by working into the 
first picots made by the reel thread one 
singlf, crochet, three chain, one single 
crochet into^’che Mdp joimng the oval. 

Tatting ^Edging, • No. 3. — This is 
woikodiin two rows. First row double 
thread, commence by making with tho 
shuttle thread first oval *, three double, 
one long ^icot (three ^ double one 
''i)icot four times), three doublfe, one long 
picot, three double, draw up. Now 
work upon the reel thread, six single, 
one picot, six lyngle, drair up and com- 
meitce another oval, three double, join 
into last long picot of formef^-.^^ .three 
double, one^^qVth^veiioqble, one long 
picot, three double, draw up, and again 
b takeiiup the reel thread and repeat from 
first star. Tho second row or edge is* 
worked with double thread *, dr^w it 
through first short picot of large oval, 
and fasten, two double, one picot, two 
double, onepi(;oi two/louble, one picot, 
two ^dptfble, draw the shuttle thread 
through next picot of oval, and continue 
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, leaves, plated/ in \arrow 
-ays; pese n abtjut 

" " withUamp 
remain in ■their 


odijteatiqji of u. which is within the 
-rtach^f i^l.« Tllis ^^s aground (or 
oval, i^it suits the ti^le better)^iece of 
looking-glass, mbout two feet in diame- 
. ter, and /^circlca by a ring of brill^t 
flowers and leaves ; ,the flowers were 
placed ip yne of the green tin traj^s 
thaf I fiave all *clbd to, which wa^ about 
two inchc# dc^), andtratluS* ii^ore in 
H^idth. • These trays can be made ab a 
very trifliifS; cat by any wbrkei»in tin, 
and should bo painted green before 
being used. A very pretty centre for#| 
the table might be arranged by flaring 
the piece of looV^g-glf^s on a sian^p 
and placing ring alter ring of flowers, 
restiisg one on the inside edge of the 
other, until a pyramid was formed, 
concealing the wooden st^nd, and hav- 
ing for its apex the lake t)f l(|oli^g« 
glass. • 

5 *^Neai4y every one has one or more of 
tnose Jovely clear glass vase'Jj^oncrall^ 
known as “ Exhibition” ^ases. Tl^Jbo 
universal favourites have but flho fault, 
Ifll't tlAt is a terrible one — their fjftgile* 
ness. The least careless t^uch or\io- 
Icnt shak^ and the slender stem snaps. 
'There are* now made similiy vases 
basketworkf which, w'hilc retaining all 
tht^pr|ttiae88 of jheir rel{}tivcs the 
glass ones, possess notning of their 
aptitude tr^break. They are lined with 
tin, to hold the wolcr. • i^whit? painted 
wicker^nofwith gold lines, w'ould look 
very pretty in j:ho middle o^ a luncheon 
Vible ; or, ^or common use, piafn white 
or browiJ wicker. Any basket shop,, 
too, wiU furnish pettily made baskets 
with hmidlcs, ab4*linq(l with tin. *lif 
these you can place a*small pot of' 
flowers or f^rns, niding hll with plenty 
of moss; and they would look very 
pT&tty jtn Either end oi aisideboard. At 
iVetton-super-Mare, nSar Bristol, there 
is a manufactory of fcrra-cotfia, ^eU 
wortfiy o{ being visited and ei^umned 


^ all who ^lko to^avo prettyr^hings . 
for their pet plants, whether on tables, 
in conservatories, or in gardens, likrery 
imaginablS thing is made hero ; but 1 


qatufM biillicgice for the whole ^ven-^r must especkilly mention flie basket st 
•in^ This ta’^^(rf cour^, was a costjjr flogiilr-pots, and saucers for mosses ifmi 
thu^T but a sj)rt time ago I saw fepis. The designs are beautiful, and * 

tjier^is something in the colour of 
tepra-cotta^;Aich seems to set off the 
tgvely green of the ferns and mosses, ns 
well as thebj;ighter huelof the flowers. 

** There are all kfnds of devices for 
hiding the pots in w'l^h floweik are 
•growing when placed on a tabfe. One 
of tfte most useful things is certainly 
the expu.VLing cover, mtpio of crossed 
pieces o^wodH, and which will fit any 
liower-pot. Thdjr can he bought al- 
most everywhere, and for the trifling 
sum of Is. to Is. 6d., so that they are 
within the reach of all. However, 
many people prefer to see the work of 
their own hands befoao thcm,#nd for 
their benefit I will inciftion one or two 
other tlj^gs for hiding (jio flower-pots. 
One is very much Kke the expanding 
covers 4* have just mentioned, but is 
made of folded slips of letter paper, fast- 
ened where they cros^by tafts of scarlet 
W'ool; the letter pajTcr is folded knuch 
as if it was going to bo made into 
"ligntcrs,” only in four folds ^istead , 
of three. .A^iothel^vcTy^caSily mado 
one is done by outting a <Bhcct of thin 
cardboard, or rough drawing paper, 
into a little larger shape than the flower- 
pot it is destined to cover ; close it at 
the side, paint it dark green, and then 
sew closWy nil over it bimches of tllSu 
pretty bright dark green moss that 
can be bought very cheaply at any 
florist'ftb Cgre must^ bo taken that 
the igoss is thicj^ly sewed on, am) does 
not a^.P'^e cardboard. The effect ijf 
exrouent, |ncN4fco cc^t Jfifling. Wiro ^ 
flower-stands might have the sides 
lined in a similar way. , ^ m 

“At some tables (though the fashion, 

I am sorry to say, prevails more in 
FrSnee than England) charming little 
bouquets are laid on each guest’s plate, 
or placed in jtlfl €lgimp^no glass. 
Every one seems plealsed to such 

a sweet welcome, and they are speedily 



jBo t A new Br^m sw^ept Chan, ^ ^ * 

tjcansfe.Ted to the (iresses* of their fair " partiofelarlV dcsiralJ e that ifc . €hoiild*iiot 
recipients, or to the button-holes of the l>e sAt^ili’df^, butf the ioKtrument is 
stcrAer sex. <-As a gentleman now heay^^ and servants are extremely ^)t 
hardly considers himdelf dressed “pfjint- I to let them get out of order. A ci Wfi- 
devlce ” without hi^ buttott-hole ,bou- cation of these sweegerdf^has been n^ado « 

S ilet, perhaps a few words on m^ng t twr the purpose Af y weeping Milliard 
iiem up may be accoptUble to my ftdr tables, which is said Co be df c(j^!$leto 
readers. Provide yoursejf y,'ith pJeniy success ; and if suppMep a"* wa*it^ th/it. 
of fine wire, and with this fix sec'irr>rj^ has lopj; »becn felt, the difficulty of , 
the petals of^any rose, rosebud, fir sweeping the dilst thoroughly off a 
camellia that you ipay be going to. use ; Vlliard-table being vs'^y great, in con- 
driving the wire across the bottom of Bei5[^enco of the dust and flue^'collccting^ 
the rbse^ strai||ihit through, and bringing at the ledges and corners, in spitft 
the ends of it, down the stalk. , For' all the care that is tok^n t(jl'kt3p theA 
geraniums, azaleas, &c., a 4^op of the closely cq^erod. / ^ ^ 

stiffest gum ii . the centre pf dSch flower Crfmping and Goffering . 
will keep their bright petals from fall- hhachin.es. — Thes^ pieces of mb- 

ing. Always back tbe bouquet with chanisfai have been inverfted for the 
some leaves of the fancy-edged gcra- purpose of producing tho plaiting or 

nium, then the rose or buds, or camel- ' fluting on frills, with much greater 
lia, or whatever you ore going to use ; regularity and expedition than can pos- 
then a tiny spray of maidenhair fern, fibl^ be dontf by tSe hand goffering 
and some heliptrope or Parma violets, machines. The work is pqrform^d by 

or any little flowers that the season grooved* rollers, which are neateu' and 

may give you,Hand w’ith anotttir bit of turned by the handlfe after the articles 
fern your bouquet "is complete. Pound to be plait(jd -have been placed between 
each flower as you add it I^dt a twist of thCla.-^ Jn the goffering machines tl^e 

wire to keep air firm.” ^rodves are larger and less regular than 

BfOOlYlS, or Sweeping ,in thosen^ed merely for crimpinj;. 
Brushes. — These articles of house- TJ\ese iCachines are well ada^ed to 
hold furidture, which arc in cowstant those establishments where a large 
requisi'^ion, ^e made of various mate- quantity of such work has to b^doso, 
rials, such as caff^, hair,' whalebone, huh- m private households they are 
&c., and arA all too' well known to much less^'iiecessafy. 
require M specific description. Those Bellows. — The comm m bellows 

made of the inside of tho canes called is a w'eU-known contrivance for blow- 
rattan, after tho outside has been ing the fire, and i^ not only simplq.and 
^stripped off ijnr tho seats cjiairs, are ingenious^ bu' of great antiquity. ' Its 
* very effective and durable, and have structure is so familiar to jUS, that it is 
the merit of being cheap. One of the hardly ^necesqgTy tof descrioi it. Tho 
most recent and ingenious inventions double bellows ’^commonlv. usfd in a 
is Kent’s **Patef»t Champion SWbeper.” forge has been occasionally made for 
,Tlio ‘brush, which is iiadcv^^rtstlos, domestic use, but it is fi)und too heavy 
is placed on a cylinder, 9ndc5h'^.,''.';ted for the purpose. It has thi rdvantagjb 
’ with it are t«ifco<R)lldfBf*by ivhich it is of producing a coitinuous stream of 
made to revolve as it is pushed over the .afr. Clarke’s pateflt j^lowcr ir a great 
•carpeh^ It sweeps the dust into a pan, improvement 6li the old-fashioned 
which is closed, so that the dust is col- bollows ; it ii lighfi and cheap, and 
looted without being di^sed overithe also produces aoontinuous^blast, which 
apartment. The contrivance is pre- blows up the fijtb much better J^an £ho 
cisely similar in rriqeiple to the mow- common instr^izrent. ^ ^ 

ingmach^e. Jtliastfce merit of being TOj^make a Deviju-Cut up 
ingenk/is, and is^ suitable to tho pur- Chifl rlices of iftiy cold meat, fowl, or 
pose of sweeping the dust where it, is kidne;^; lay thgm in a s)uiilow dish,** 
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aiA poui^lpver t^m tlMfoUilpn^ 
One teaspoonful oj^owdered^iLtara, 
tw 9 » !easpoonfuls each of WoAester 
^uc«*and muihroom ketchup, oifb tea-i f 
•spc^nful of OMU arine or vinegar, h^/r 
a teji^ocriful o^ayonne, a teaspocuifu!^ 
*of s^d oiL or piece of butter if 
Hicre no^a;! on^he lAeat teaspoon- 
fid of jeinon Juice, ^d a wini0|^lusful 
of Clareb or Burgundy. Set me dish 
in the ov^, anif stir the moat abovji^ 
th^ame lor a quarts of on hour, 
t To jn^ke a Grill.— Mix in a 
teadiip ■ equal ^fiantities of mustard, 
ground pe^er,1knd viilogar. * iSdce the 
5>g8 anti gizzard of a turkey, or sovie 
beef or mf^toft bones. Slit tl^meat 
down to the bone, and fill the slits with 
this mixture, rub it well in aU over th» 
meat, then broil over a very cleSr fire. 

YorkshireJ^^ud^ing.— Brei^ 
a good-sized egg into a basin Vim 
throat tabBspoonfuls of fiou^ mix it 
well, then ’add mj^k by degrees; the 
batter ihust be well blended, and about 
the thickness of rich crqamf I^v^ the 
tin ready with a little warm diif|)ing 
Ji Jt frean the joint that is roasting. 
Pour#n the batter, then pu'jm into the 
oven for a quarter of an Hour, to set^t ; 
take it out and lay it slanting towards 
ffio ifte under the joint for hftlf an 
hour. Pour olF theadrippiog and s^ryc. 
^This recine^ makes about a pint of 
'Torkshire*pudding. , • 

Frangipani. — Take six bitter 
anipa ]^andful of swfet almoqds ; pound 
them as fine as possible in a mortar 
with a tabBspooz^id of rose wa^er, add 
a quarter of a poufii^ of fowdered 
sugar,* a Ablespopnfiil of flour, the 
yolks of two jsggs, half a l^ij^on peel 
grated fin^ one spoonful of orange mar- 
jnalade, *and the same quantity ofi 
topped peel, and/ little nutmeg : mix 
all toother with*halS a pint of ^o!l 
cream. Line a^baking fln with a thin* 
light paste^ laying a tHicker bit round 
the edge, put m the preparation, bake 
iif a mooerately hot 9ven for about 
halban hour. 

C^^ese Straws.-JToJfe •Q 
quarter a pound each of floun| outter, 
grated Pai)nesan chle«e, and la little 
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salt and cayqpne pepper. Mix thise 
together with an egg.« Roll out the 
pastip thii& made about half aii inch* 
thick, p.nd ^t it into strips about fhreb* 
infills ^ long and half an inch broa^ 
RAo in a maderate oven, and serve,* 
^iled a,napkin, hot. The same mix- 
bye rnwy le%iade into flat biscuits, in 
^ncy siiapes, as a variety. 

Fried ^amequins.— There 
is no4Uode in whicn cheese is presented 
at table so common auin ramd^uins, 

. which may be varied a^rdinj to taste. 
Wlftn fried, they are geuerally prepared 
by putti.ig into a stewpaii a quarter jof 
•a poun^of ftch cheese sliced thin, and 
two ounces of Iflitter.. Shako the pan 
round till they are melted and mixed ; 
then add the frothed whites of three 
eggs, beat all together; put into the 
frying-pan small squares of bread on 
buttered paper ; pour^the mixULre upon 
the pieces of bread, la/ them in butter 
for flvi^inutes, dtain them on a nap- 
kin, brown sJiglitly*witn a salamander, 
and Be ^(0 hot. 

Rameguins *with An- 
chovy. — rut into*a stowpan a quar- 
ter of a pound of* grated milfl rich 
chee|p, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
an anchovy cut very small, an^^ glassj, 
of white wiffo ; stJlP in, A JT^simmers, 
two tablespounfiils of floar, or as much 
OB Avill form a paste ; then trqpsfcr the 
paste to a pan, and beat up with it as 
many beaten eggs as the paste will im- 
bibe, withemt becoming too thin ; then 
mould it imo the form of small cgfs, 
brush over with egg, and bake a quarter 
of an hour to a golden brown. 

TBe Dorm^use^ and' 
hoyv to kgep it. — This gently 
bu^^l!Sr^tupid little pet, appears to 
pa^^o o^tflb«atur/i4>9£h of a squirrel 
and a mouse ; iu habits resembling the 
former much more than the ^ latter 
They ore natives of the south of 
Emopo and north of Africa ; one 
roecies only is indigenous in England. 
They are very gently and easily tamed, 
and are often ffr^earf in a cage ; 
which, however, nlust be \r%aD. and 
very clean. Their natfUral ^)od is 
^echmast, aepm^ ^uts, gmin, 
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They hybemate like sqtlirrels, but on 
mild'daya in Vinter they wake up and 
. take,4bod. [The floor of the cage shbuld 
be spread with fresh sand^’every ^ay, 
.a'nd the sleeping-box filled wi& %ft 
moss or dry grass. This* should, be £^d- 
quently changed. In y^if^er, ^Vool 
should be added to the moss, and t^e 
cage should «tand in a moderatebf 
heated room, as sudden chjCnges of tem- 
I)eratv,ro are often fatal to these^ little 
creatures^- Wflt'u in confinement, their 
foo^l should mninly consist of hemp, ' 
canary, and millet seed ; anut^racked), 
octcasionally aL almond or, -two, a little, 
plain biscuit, and a little ripe fruit for a 
treat. If unwell, a small portion of 
white bread and milk may be given. 
Dormice should bo handled very gently, 
as they are easily injured ; but, with care 
as to temperature, cleanliness, and fresh 
air and tlean w<»ter, they will live for a 
long time. 

Remedy* for Fliefe on 
Horses. — As many of ourjeaders 
have doubtless pitied their horses when 
worried and tormented with flies, we 
give the following remedy, which is 
said to be an excellent one, liom the 
Journal of Chemistry. — Take two or 
'three K Jib'll h^ndfuja of wclnut leaves, 
upon which pour two or three quarts 
of cold water ; let them infuse one 
night, aiM pour the whole next morn- 
ing into a kettle, and let them boil for 
a quarter of an hour. When cold, the 
^ mixture is fit ^tor use. Befv ''e ifie horse 
goes out of the stable, moisten a sponge, 
and lot those parts which are most 
, irritable, bo smeared over with the 
liquor^ namely, between rflid upbn the 
I oars, the neck, the flwnkEyi*J|r. 'Not 
only the gentleman orjady vm3*itiles 
“"vout, will derivV JlSbasiifoiroifi the wal- 
nut leaves thus prepared, but the coach- 
ihan, dstlcr, waggoner, and all others 
who use horses during the hot- months, 
will be delighted with the fragrances 

Epileptic Fits; or, as it is 
commonly called, ^hei>Falling sickness. 
This is a^rompiinted disease of the 
nervou^ystejn, which has been known 
from the earheet times. ^ 

. ^ Stmi'toms — The trim-ipsl symptoms 


df anftat^ack are sf ldden loss of con- 
Bciou^aess and sensibility. Thu pf^-' 
tient^ves a Iqud pierjt^ing shriek" or 
x.^roan, and falls to thy gr;^md, violently 
totTnvidsed an^' foaming at the kiouth. 
The*" tongue is frequt3itly thruj'r‘but 
and bitten, the Qyebad^ 'rollil^^, th/i • 
pupils flailed and insensilfib to light, 
the breathing is baboriqns, ap,d some- 
tiiv^s almost ceases, tiie face, becomes ^ 
flu^ied and congested, and fde skin is 
cold and clammy.' As the attack pa&see, 
off the patient remaiiw^'nsenstdle, (and 
apparently in a/leep sir jp, rvith heavy 
breathitig or snoring. k 

*Du,iiatiox op Attacks. -t-The dura- 
tion of^an attack is from three or four 
^minutes to half an hour, or more, and 
the frequency may bo as great as two 
or tjhree in a day, whilst in other 
dliser months ha ay intervene between 
the attains. In many instances a cqiious 
sensation is felt creeping up the arm or 
leg, giving warning'that the fit is qboiit 
to come on.r « 

A^ epilepsy it brought on by a variety 
of causes, it will be necessary to seeb 
Jhe aid 0 ^. physician ; but during*'th^ 
dilation of an attack tho following 
dirtictioni should be followed : — 

TnyATMPNT. — The patient shoi»ld Is* 
laid(On a bod, or^on the floor, care 
being taken to prevent his injuring 
\Mmself by the violence of^fcu conviil- ( 
sions. rinnty of air is to be admitted 
around him, his clothing should „^bo 
loosened, Vspr3inlly about thef’ neck, 
and a piece of cork or sofjt w'ood, if 
possibhybo pi^t, between the teeth, U 
prevent the tongue beii»^ uyured. 
Dashing cold water over the head if 
Bomctinivs**useful when tho face is very 
much flushed. The popuhtx*.«plan of 
giving salt is badlv and should bcT 
avoided. J* f 

, Saturivihe tjerate for 
Burns, &o.--Acetate of lead in 
powder, two drachms ; white wax, two 
ounces; olive half a pint.^ Mdt 
the wax in severa fluid ounces of^the 
o[l ; then add gradually tho ac*etate 01 
leadf rubbed do\<^ with tho remainder 
of the o^, and stir,the compqufid with a 
w^oodenVspatuld till completely com- 
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])incd. This^ointmelLt is an eic(\lent*| 
(S)(fin^* application for inflamed s|res, 
cxcofift#ions, and burns. It ought be 
renewed night ^d^omii^. 

*• Tminer’s (%ei»ate.— Prepared' 
caianffl^ip and yell^ wax, of each h^lf 
« ^oudi; oltv(^ olkf a pj[nt ^ Melt the 
,wax, and mlc the oil with a^ add 
tlie calal^no ^ the* mixture cools, 
^irriug it connaiitly till it is coL' 
This prepaftilion is possessed of coolii 
aipd llealing^roportics,* and is of much 
uIb at apjRilu to^idccrs and burns after 
the inflammationihaa subsided i • 
Balsams.— Fill All’ 8 PalsKm.— 

zoin, purified ^rax, balsam of*tolu, 
socolorine aloes, and rectified spirits of 
It is stimulating to the iungs 
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and stomach, increases their tone, ^d J 
thus promotes 0 J[)ector8tion. It • ia*[ 
usefu^in (dd coughs and asthmatic 
complaints, but not adapted to*recent 
coughs. •The dose ft from twenty to 
forty 4rops, twice a day ou«i^ar. This 
medicine is well known t# the drilg^t 
ui#lor tho^ame of Compound tincture 
of^lifniamin. . It has been p^brated 
also urSler the various naipos^f Tui^ 
lington’s Balsam, Wade’s Drop^ Conf- 
mufider^p Balsam, and Jesuit'i Brons. 

Balsam of IIonby. — Balsam of toti, 
one ounce ; gum st<ftax, on<9 drachm ; 
purified ujMuni, fifteen groins; best 
honey, four ounces ; rectified spirits of 
win^one pint. Diggst them together 
for a*wctk, and strain the iiquer. This 
prescription jp of great use in colds and 
habitual cfiuglis, flinacccgnpan^d by 
feYOrish^yii»toms. TBe dose is from 
one to thrcd^caspoonfuls occasionally. 
This medicine "is understeoi 4>o be 
idibniical 'y^'ith what is known as Sir 
J*hn Hill's Balsam of Honey. 

E 1 eto t u a r*i e s. — These a|;e 
chiefiy mixtures of figetlllbl^ substances 
vombined with syaup or h^ney, so as to 
bo of a moderate consistence, neither 
liqi^d nor golid. Thevobject of such 
prepqratlbns is to 8ecuip% yehicle, by 
'h^icu niejicines may be administered, 
80 that their taste may die coverq^ ^y *| 
.the mixtim with which they ard com- 
bined. / * ! . # 


Aperient Electuary.— Cream of 
tartar, one eunce ; milk of sulphur, Sne 
punc^; sub-borate of soda, t^o draeflj^s , 
md %half; fyrup #f ginger, of suf^- 
ciciU^quantity to give the required* 
coifftstence. Tne dose is one or two 
teaepdlntul^^ bedtime. This will be 
fofitd a mild and excellent laxative, 
and often is of great use in uteiino 
obstructions. • • 

LbnAivb Electuary. — The rgode 
of preparing this electiiady is ^e fol- 
fbwing : — Take of the heat senna leaves 
reduced to^ fine powder, four ounces ; 
pplp of prungs, one poidid; pulp ofi 
cassia, a quarter qf a pound; pulp of 
tamarinds, three ounces ; treacle, a pint 
j^and a half ; essential oil of carraway, 
"two drachms. Boil the pulps with the 
treacle to the consistence of honey, add 
the senna, aiid when the mixture is 
nearly cold, add the ofj^of carfhway, 
and, lastly, mix the compound tho- 
roughly. ^ This prepm-ation is a mild 
aperient,^ suited to constipation from 
whatever cauto. It is admirably suited 
to children and dclicatc 4 )lrsons. United 
with an equal quantify 0 ^ floweis of 
sulphur, it is an admirable remedy for 
piles. eTho dose is from one to three 
teaspoonfuls a^bedtme. ^ 

Lemon Kan. — T() make the 
lemon kali, take ohe pound of powdered 
white sugar, half a pound of biciftbonato 
of soda, lialf a pound of citric acid 
powdered, and half a drachm of essence 
of lemon. I Si^ the whole ^11 together, 
and put it into dry, wide-mouthed 
bottles. Tartaric acid may be used, but 
it is inferior to the citric acid. Much 
depend^ also %n the fwshness o^the 
essem^ oLLgRiou) and on the careful « 
excJupfiflhWdwr^from the mixture. 

(Jougk jSrixb^i^e. — Honey, 
five ounces ; treacle, a quarter of a 
^pound; best vinegar, seven ounces. * 
Mix these ingredients, and let them 
simq^er for fifteen minutes, and when 
the mixture is milk-warm, add two 
drachms of ipecacqgn^ wine. Dose : 
a tablespoonful everv four hog^fs. This 
mixture deserves thcF high rexaste it 
possesses It is well adapted for child- 
reif, the taste being sig^geable. 
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“Conservatory Gas- P»’OQp.qatmg and 

boilers. — JTho great demand for gas Rojpefi Trees. (r-Thereds a success.- 

as a;i agent for lighting purposes, has ful Method of propagating rose, api^.lti, 
^pro 4 )ahl 7 ]^d some influence in preVent-iK peaa^^ and apricot trees not gepdrally 
«ing even the most ingenious p^ij'sons'roknown. The operc^tioptishould ha; per- • 
from rendering the he5«.ting propeities m lormed in the month of Junctf^-Take 
of gas as available for domestic uses as fresh and vigorous cu^«!mgs oi larh year's 
its illuminating quaUtins ^jconffesseujly growth, bend them ii'thefotmtf/tibojv^ 
aro. This important object, howeVe.', and place^them in the eSith with the* 
has for some time been attracting atttki- centre, or bent ^art upwards just on 4 
tion, and various Contrivances, more or bavel with the surface, at which poiijjJ_ 
lcss<^ingenious, have been adopted to there should be a bud or shout, which is 
accompl'sh it' Among those the *‘Non- the only part to be exposed, to the ai'*. 
pureil” gas boiler and hot- water uppa- The other parts, cov^iod bjr 'die oartn, 
ratus, and the “ Nonpareil^*, gas oven, form 'rotits thsvt foedHhei bud!l which 
Inado by Mr. Shrewsbury of Lower soon starts into leaf. The mode 
Norwood, deserve special attention. The setting them is to maka two drills, 
first of these inventions appears to be about three inches apart, with a ridge 
extremely well adapted to a number of ^ between, over which bend the cutting, 
useful purposes, in connection with and sink an end down into each drill, 
household economy, such, as the heat- pressing the earth vciy firmly ; then 
ing 0 ^ conservatories and vineries ; water freely. They may be put out in 
wurmmg halk, counting-houses, har- the op^n air, and do not rccjiire aliadcs. 
noss-rooms, ^c. These boilers can This method has been tried, and found 
cither bo fixeu outside the conservatory very successful ; ’ and other kinds of 
(which may bo done without aoy brick- trees and shrubs can be struck in the 
work), or they-can be fitted to the pipes sarije ’manner.'' 

of the ordinaiT coke boiler without dis- Rerfumes. — Natural . perfiin 's 

turblng it. Tlio> use up all the healing . are not^T\ly the most hepltliful, bbt aro 
properties of tho gas, thus preventing the least ccBtly. The science of che* 
waste ; and os tho burner causes no ndstry Vos introduced among our artifi- 
fimok(?,''^J'o«Si»isequ'i^tly dees not require , cial* perfumes, many substancap of an 
frequent cloaning. Being free from ' offensive nature in their natural state, 
smell, or escape of ^as, they are ad- The artificial oil of bitter almonds, 
mirably suited for indoor use. Dr. lUOW largely employed 4n porfumin^ 
Letheby, referring to this gas boiler, soap and flavouring confectionery, is 
makes the following remark : — “ It is prepared from the fetid oils of,, gas 
u very econ^^Iiical apparatus, .end is evi- tar. - n' • ' 

dently well suited for warming rooms Many a fair forehead is .damped with 
and conservatories.” eau-uounillefleurs, without knowing 

The gas oven is also on anparatus that its essential ingredirut in derived 
on which mufch skill and ingenuity from the drainage of cow-sheds ! The 
* have been successfrillytui^^'dnded. oil of •apples is made irom fetid fussel 
The gas is not introjveed the oU ; and the oil of pinu^ples from 

oven, and tfids all danger of any * a chemical treatment of putiid cheew3. 
deposit of carbon, or any smell m < '^t there are man' / chemical perfumes 
the ^ven of half-consumed carburetted that arc urubjectidhable, owing to the 
hydrogen, is completely prevented, and similarity of 4ne elements of the sub- 
tbe process of roasting or bakiig is stances from which they ck-e elaborated, 
carried on not only most effectively, to those that ^re found ir. a statr of 
but with remdi'ksl&le economy. It nature. ThuS' the oil of lemons, of 
may be ^ddeff ^lat fhe oven has re- roses,, rosemary, &o., are identical in 
ceivdd the approval of Dr. Letheby as coini^sition with the oils of turpentine 
well as the boilor above referred to And copaiba. * 
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'Its.— 

Kfs*(iuently the cause the languwlnes^j 
rooms, arises from wanti)f 
,(.*ire in cleansing the leaves. Plaifts 
by their ‘ea'ies, wljjeh slumhl 
ic'keptipJtfejjtly elcV.ii, Either wise thei* i 
rispiratie^i ismterfmed with. The mere 1 
t^ rf-odiS is tiot giougli. 

^ ‘ ir*Ie:^es 

!ind dust 


J'],>tit3 also pflrspire by^ their 
.jftil any acci^ulaj^oii of diit .'i 


eiid,*lo «pei^w luniiiiArly, dirt dcbtroys 
btOi flicir appetite And dig slum ^ct 
. 1 - ■' one examine a sickly plant, loug 
kept ill a ait-lin^i^ ro£.ni, or draw a pi^c^ 
of white linen or leather over tlie sur- 
Iju c of the leaves, and he will ])robubly 
^scover the cause of the plant’s droof)- 

The Home of Tas*te.— It i^ 
easy to b^eat ^id to be clean, and these 
«re two leading Ahaiius ^ domcNtic lile. 
Jlow cus^ iff is to arrange rooms witli 
j graceful propriety ! Eh'ganc^ %\ sh^js j 
► not ii^th the draper or the uphoUtercr ^ 
Mti is aot put lip with the hangings and 
curtaftis^ ^ is not in the carpctiiip'^tho 
fnrnitiire, or the ornaments.' Thc^e 
111 ay be all oppressiNC and cheerleiS, if 
ilu! pwsidrig spirit be not neat, 'C-beci* 
ful, and given const antb^ to ihosp little 
liaudy works that inijiait biightness to 
the turrouudinfs^of daily life, tl^oiigli 
the acts themselves may be so simple 
'^ind easjyis to excite littll obscrvi^tioh. 

News ‘from Hom%l— Wo 
have long eaj<y»d penny postage, ai^ 
\ow, under certain ftstri^dions, But 
vouchsafing iL^rcat privileges, comes 
half-penny postage. Frdin east to ^'est , 
from south to north* a half-penny M^il 
henceforward •6bnYey printed news, 
wdiile»a penny wdll, as nithcrlo, frank 
the written dbniidings ^ frj^ndship or 
]»ye. Who can esUmate lift great 
^oral results that nAy sprftig from 
and rapid ]^stal communication ? 
^ow mtny a father is comforted on 
hisljournc^ m life ; how imffiy a son is 
^eiBin^ed of tht hope of his cluldhoud: 
^ow many* a married daugliter fees 
nerscif again aWdst the litQpy ciiop 


of her younger y«ns ? Lot nowrt//-£iwi 
home, and n^ws ./(ir home,’ hem cfortn 
Aveave |ho tics ol‘ our existence, afyl 

'P our heart* in for^ response. 

Th',* Best Promises.— Tii(* 
uost I rimiscs arc tflosc that are sine Ti-ly 
made, i;snd*f.iithfuUy kept. Th-'ro aic 
aonuryeople ol^vtioui the young ami in- 
ovpBncnccd need to bo wan\pd. There 
lire the sanguine promisors, wlio, fiom 


u'tjirds this useful Blunclion. Plants ^a foolish dustom of faw'ning upon Ihogo 
feed by nieir leaves, by ahsorbiiig 
tlic^' aiBjonic- *(id of the atmosphere; 


tliey hieot, have acquired^ liaj^t of 
pioiuisir^ to do great kirwlngssos, u hich • 
tlu‘y hive no .thought of pei forming. 
There are otliifrs ^ho, while tiiey lavith 
Iftheif promiSi's, navo^Bome thought of 
pel forming what they engage to do, 
but, when the time of performance 
ciUncs, the sanguine and benevolent lit 
being gone off, the trouble or expenso 
(K>pear3 in another light ; the promisor 
cools, and the expectant painfftlly 
disappointed. Never jiromise without 
consideratioif ; and alway* perform 
V liat you pnmiisc. * 

Kduc^icAl consists too much in 
naming things, when it ^iTould relate 
more to their properti(‘S |md uses. V 
w'B instruct children orally while con- 
^Icniplating^ nature, we impait ideas 
that render nain|^ and facts^^iiidbfy 
interesting. The teacner sho^uld tike 
occasion to give instftiction in gardens, 
fields, by the side of rivers, l.Acs, 
pifnds, Ace. JIo should speak of the 
various objects seen, and invito from 
the children An^irios, and CMleavour 
to perfect their impressions. Walking 
and talking lessons will do much to 
enlarge and strenglhen the youthful 
mind, and filim a^dcasliig relief to tln^ 
formal roiatiiie ai^ie*s<diuo1rooni. P>y 


these lc^^Mtf!i*the foundations of cha- 
racter are frcqii^ut55niiihl, no siib- 
Bei^uent influences can destroy them. 
Bjinnacus was the son of a poor Swcrli^lf 
clb^yman. llis father hud a little 
flower garden, in which he cultivated 
all the flowers which his means or taste 
could select. Into bis %)wf.‘r garden he 
introduced his child from inkincj^^and 
ith«s created the taste Ai J^mnunAf 
which afterwards made him tno fiist 
botanisfaud naturaiiii; o^b^*time. 
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Seek to Discover Somei; 
thing.— 'The details of the deplorable 
yar between France aiiA’ Piujjsia have 
served "to shoAV how,, aclivo cci^n 
:iimda have been in the &tud§f of ify^ 
plements and elicntcal agents tof iR.- 
struclion. Needle gunr, Isiy-ch-load- 
ing cannon and rifloi^ fchassepo^^ mit- 
tridlloiiics^ and various cxplosiv^ and 
lifc-destroyinfj roiupmmds, be ar aniplc 
^stiniony to tho industiy nf a clasi^ 
of icopts^ who devolo their minds 
tow mis t|jc construction of desbuc- 
tivo iijji lemcnts. • 

To di.«.;ovcr w'orka eff good, promo- 
tive of peace or iAdustry, is ft fal^ 
worthier oernpatfon. The electiic tele- 
graph, jdiotography, chloroform, gas, 
and various economic oils, the appli- 
cation of vegetable fibres to tho manu- 
facture of paper, &c., are among 
lator tiiupfphs of pacific inventions. 
Tho v-arious kinds of nutritious food 
now bciiig introduced, jf not a<tual 
discoveiics, dre at least new and ex- 
tended applhtations, t'ondflig to supply 
the wants bf^the ever-increasing human 
jfamily; 

The great laboratory of nature* is 
doubtless far from exhausted. Anfi. 

cannot^^all be discoverers 
and invcntorlj we may contiibute'-to 
human '^progress* by intelligent obser- 
vation, and by friendly encouragement - 
to those who plod upon the pathwajf of 
discovery, although they may not he 
succcss^l in their steps. Most 
young people have great respect for 
men of science, and arc apt to tliink 
that it is impossible that they can ever 
^^know as uiuch as Doctor or Professor 
So-and-so. <. * 

All the persons^yfioSb v^'mledge is 
now wo%d^xed af^erc^onco as ignorant 
as any ono who reads this. If you 
idesiro to become learned about naturjft 
things — tho rocks, trees, animals" and 
the like — ^you must, in the l^t place, 
learn to use your eyes, or m&e obser- 
vations, asfp^ are ealled, Ono of the 
celebrated maturalists of his time 
Vioce .said, & speaking of some of *hiiL 
discoveries^ “All I had to do was to 
look and^s^ lx>wi things were ionned.” 


to YouKg* LsJfdienj. 
— Wju who rfro worth having -sVant 
xhmen for their wives. A- ^)udldk5 >yf 
gbwgaws, bound w^h a strisi^ of llatr 
and qiia’«j“rs, spriipilcd with# eau-i*'- . 
.Cologne, and ^ctAln a carnelne sauco.y 
is no help for a^han who,#oxpccts to, 
bring up r, fafWtly# upon • ^ubs^au-tL' 
bread and me^it. The ^lan^ and cr6<^ut't 
are good in meif fplaccf, and so' ftrp . 
heads, falls, and frills ; bat you cm^ju^ 
make a dinner nor a hett out of ciThcr,- 
and both dinner and h«d are Aecc ^sary 
to domestic hapfiiwess.^ h’as its 

r^liftes astwell asrtts iincios, hut these 
are too often made a mobster 
rqtion;’ tho curtails jt.nd tassets may 
be thought of, but the bedstead is for- 
gotten. Suppose a young man of good 
siiiso, and of course of good proapoctR, 
fto bo loi^ng for a wife — what chanec 
^*bave you to Ae chosen? You may 
catch Am, but how ^muclv-hettcr for 
him to mfdto an object to catch yoh ! 
Pender yourself worthy df being won, 
fjjul then you w’ill find that honourabh; 
and worthy candidates Avill aspire t'j 
»the possession of tho pirio. '* • ' 

liconomical Wi^Tes*. — A 
young Aarried woman, who has not had 
thd' opportunity of profiting by tho ad- 
duce Ufiid example of a goodftnotLtr, will 
find i^oine dil?culty at first in applying 
her household money to the best advan- 
tage; for there isyoall^ an art in upeiid- 
ing money. Some women will keep 
hou/?e rospettably on one »^hird less* 
money Ihan will be required by others, ^ 
yet without either miiinness or illiberal 
dliiling^* I3ut^ to do this, judgment 
forethought, and ex^*jiei9oe are neces- 
Sj^ry. ^ One womap will be able to tell 
you to a shilling what Per house^coeping 
costs, while another cannot guess at it. ' 
The former method and re^hlarity 
and a cit’^taiQ fum assigned to her,# 
while xhe latter is all hap-has^ard — It 
comes Sind. go&, and she knows net 
how. Ai^d this is almost sure to be tho 
case if ^Lhp money is Mobd oht by her 
husband, instead of being gVep in- oqo 
^^um to tlie extent of hfi means. I'rue 
^oonemy is a soun^ ■ understanding 
mughtikto action*, it is calculation 
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iftalizi’J doctr 

lion^i giliiccd to practice , . . 

qS contingencies, and inovuliife | for domestic life. These Irullis^'thongfc 
Ti^iiiiiit itfeni ; it gis expecting emer- ! sy-evi^iit, aif) apt 40 be forgotten. . 


cfjino ctf^rwor- i fceait. Tlio (piaMlies that wear well, 
:o“ it is the Tore- | not those that* dazzle, are the qualities 


g^!ieies,%ind bcing*|repa^cd them. 
'• I^ittjli? Springs ai 


j^iLl.lo* lhii5|s, hilt are sources of 
f^e^ivers andjal^es ; a heiii is %. little 
but 4t governs Ih# course dt a 
jhip ; nails, s*rcw?i*^ins, and j^ogs are 
things, ^jut huge things could 
•■arcely*bo constructed vdlhout them. 
A All’ll, a a i^^-ou’n, a smile, a 

leit\ are all amjar&itly little things, 
hia' Alley excit niigldy inflift m e. • 
f^olh^rs 


I se^ev 
l-Oo KTce. 
exliaiH^ng 


j#.‘eding remarks are far froni^ 
l^ing the rcflitive duties of hus- 
band^ they (ionvey a few 

simi^lessons, the study of Avhich will 
go aT^iig way towards the pjipmolion of 
domestic happiiu^s. • 

' Tiiu AVfl-’K. — M arriage sliouhl he eeik- 
sidered as the most solenm* leai^ie of 
pei^^etuaj atlnchinent ; «tatc from « 
_ , which artifice iim I coma almciit are to 

iglity inflift m e. • he h.inishcfl lor ^ver ; and "lu which 
and Sisters.— i •every act of dhsimijaiion is a hreach 


The chaiactcr jflung lucu depemiS 
much upon that of the young women 
with whom tlnjy associate. If ilie 
-4tor are cultivrdcd, inlclligeni, and 
accomplished, young i«eji Aviil feel thd^ 
requiicmcnt that they iliemselves 
should h^ upright aud gontlemauly ; 

Tint if their ^fem'ale fiicfids are frivo- 
lous aud silly, young men will J)e^fouiul . wife posses^'s 
^issipated and woithloss. »A sisttr# economy, d’here is no outjjvard pros- 
es thej best guardian of her brother's* [<ority which can counierac-t indo- 
mfcgijy, Sh% is tlio surest inculcatof ' hmee, extravagance, and (ijlly at honn^ 
of faith iril female puiity and w(9th. • ^iJn delights in enterprise and in ac- 
x \ 3 a daughter, she is the true ligh^of nion; he (Spends much of his moral 


of faith. This should be ^equally iin- 
pros-od upon luidiands and w'ives. TIio 
p(ft-er of a wife for good or evil is 
incah nlahlc. A good wife is to a man 
Afisdom, coinage, strength, and cr • 
duiaiieo ; a had one is ^eonfiision, 
weakness, diseomfituie, and despair. 
Xo conditifA is hopelcvs ^A'hew the 
AAifo posses^'s iirmne.ss, decision, and 


lioilic. ^ The pride of the father oftenes^ 
• entres in His sons, but bis aflHction 
is expended on his dauglfters. • 
H^sbaneJ^ and Wives. 
— The flusiUND. — The power «f a 
dipsband to make his w^'o happy, or 
uio revere, is quite as great. •A good 
temper, a determination to leave care 
«s much as posstlAe at l^s place of 
’ness, a dispQsitiy to avoifi^ assuming 
lordly authonty,‘w e gi-catqualilications 
very easily cultivated. A .hawdoomo 
husband must J^como plain sooner or 
later ; ^ rich one may become poor ; a 
talented one n^y find ids jbilitics under- 
estimated ; but a hilsAfhnd* vfith, an 
amiable temper ahva^^ conti 4 piues the 
Saiiv, and rarely (disappoints those who 
test upoq him. Jf to his g%od temper 
he ad(Is gqod^Bense, ho wdll4)? sure to 
•late his \^ifc^ happy. It is not tlm 
m9,n of sho»ry qualities who will ma]& 
me q^i^tenco of^s wife pleasant ; it m 
he who has cominon sense ai/fi a gocA 


•f 


force in oonfiicts ovith^ho Av^oMffPTtt 
to* sustain him ho needs a /ranquil 
mind and a W’holo he^vl. TIomc should 
tl^rcfore ho to him a place of leposcHnd 
cheerfulness; and under these influ- 
ences his soul renews its slnmgtli again, 
and he goes f|itl®with fresh «igour to 
encounter the labour and trouble of 
the Avoild. But if at home be finds 
no rest, is met with bad temper, and 
unfeeling r^roach^s, the Ic^e of hom» 
vanishes. •(Jom'5itiiiid®a husband’s at- 
tention being *9.ttc'iitivc to him; 
never exact an^' thing, and you Avill 
^btein much. Appreciate a husband’s 
att^tions, and his kindness Avill not 
Aveary. A wife may have more sense 
than he^ husband, but she should not 
appear to know it. The female character 
should, from its earliest fitmiation, he 
moulded to its important duties 
friend and improver of man. JL’hisas 
not slavpry, it is exalted duty, and will 
rarely l£l to bring itsf ovfe^^wiyd. 



386 If La&ies he bid Youft^ aft^f Fail,, tJiey hai^ th^ G^ft h knew it. 

— — c.-.— — >r — — C*-— ^ — i - t — j *■ 

Seek to Discover Some^ Hijp.|s to Yourla Ladies, 
thing.— 'Tho details of tho deplorable — IkIRii who 4:e worm having v^ant 
war between France anct Pmiisia have iiomen for their wives. A* ^u^Ia cpf 
served ^o show how* active cci^n g&wgaws, bound wUh a striftgf of flat/ 
:ninds have been in the stud^ of and qua^^rs, sjpri^^ed with|edu-d&- 

plemcnts and chcnitcal agents V^f •Cologne, and fietiin a Cc^nf^ sauhoi',* 

fetruetion. Needle gum, Pi-jp-ch-load- is no help for a^an^who^xpetfts tot 
ing cannon and riflo^ fhassepoj^ mit- bring up r. faftfily^ iAon*lub£^a4*i* 
truillcnscs^ and various expl()sn^(f pnd hiflid and megt. The ^an(j and crdquVt 
lifo-dcbtroyin^ compqpnds, bear ample are good in their ij)lacc|l, and so* dtp 
^stiDiony to tho industry cof a clas\ > heads, falls, and ftiils ; hut you cfy^oL 
of T)Copl«j„, who devote their minds ' make a dinner nor a hea out of citneit; 
towards tjo /;onstruction of desfr uc- and both dinner and h»d are Acoo^sary 
tive imi-lemonls. ® to domestic hap^wess.'^ lias its 

To diii'jover w’orks St good, promo- rci^lifles asrvoll aS^ts ihneios, hut tl^sc 
tive of peace or industry, is & faia are^ too often made a matter of^ 
worthier oceupatihn. Tho electric tele- ri^ion;' the curtafims ^«,nd tassels may 
graph, photography, chlorofonn, gas, he thought of, hut the bedstead is for- 
and various economic oils, the apfli- ^tten. Suppose a young man of good' 
cation of vegetable hhies to tho mami- sense, and of course of good prospects, 
facturo of paper, &c., ai-e among t^c »to be loqjciug for a w'ife — what chanec 
later tiiuu5j)hs of pacific inveiiiiona. ‘have you to oe chosen? You may 
The varioiis lands of nutritious food catch him, hut how ^ucli«. better for 
now bciiig introduced, if not actual him to make an object to catch yojp 
discoveries, dre at least new and ex- Bender y-ourself worthy tff being won, 
tended applications, tending to supply - qnd then you will find that honourablt^ 
the wants bf^theever-incrcasing human k and w'orfhy candidates will aspire to' 
family.' <tho possession of the pryso. * ' ' 

The greaf laboratory of nature* is Economical — A 

doubtless far from eachauflted. Anfii young Aarried woman, w^ho has not had 
tit?r,;yjl^we cannot^^ ho discoverers th6 opportunity of profiting by tho ad- 
and mvcntoi^^* we may contributc®to •vice and example of a goodflmothtJr, wul 
human 'progress* by intelligent obser-* find ^me difpculty at first in applying 
yation, and by friendly encouragement * her household money to tho best advan- 
to those who plod upon the pathwa/ of tage^; for there is reaBf an art in (^end- 
discovery, although they may not bo ing money. Some women will keep^ 
success^l in their ^sk steps. Most hou^o respe^ably on one 4^ird leSs 
young people have great respect for money uiaa will be roqufred by others, 
men of science, and are apt to think yet without ei^er m4?qnness or ilUberal 
that it is impossible that they can ever dealing.** ■•i^But* to this, judgment,, 
,jknow as niuch as Doctor^ or Professor forethought, and expkpo<Vce are neces- 
So-and-so. c- womoji will be able to tell 

AH the persons whote ^o^wledge is you to a shilling what^her housekeeping 
now womdiTed af?^rQ,once £ ignorant costs, while another c^liot guess at it. 
as any one who reads this. If you The former ^s method and regularity 
tdesire to become learned about naturifl and a cqrtaiv^ fum assigned to her, 
things — the rocks, trees, animals^and while we latter is all hap-hazard— *it 
the like — ^you must, in tho l^st place^ comes &id go&, and she knows^ net 
leom to use your eyes, qr moke obser- how. Ai^ this is almost sure to he thn 
vations, as^^ are ealled. One of the case if Chp money is Molrd oht by her 
mo^l^ celebrated maturalists of his time husband, instead of being g^ei; imoiv' 
*^nce ^d, li speaking of some of ^hi(t ^ifum to the extent of hfi means. iWe 
discoveries, “AU I had to do was to Iroonomy is a soun^ understanding 
look IjOV things were imrmed." I^TOughtciiCto action $ it is calpfilation 


\SKe 'is a what a M^i/e^shoW/d be, md Sh^is that >S7 

— ^.*-1 — • • ' 


i 

yfializeJi it'i^fao doo^i 
tioiT^rgdiiccd to practico* 


ine wor- j iioart. Tlio quaWtios that wear "woll, 
it ia the Toro- not those that* dazzle, arc the onalitiA 

e 1 1^.. i.'i* mi. * .1 ^,-1 .1 


contingencies, and providirfe | for domestic life. These tniihs^ thoiigii 
Ti^ain&t ttiem ; itf^s expecting emef- j se#-evidcnt, aw apt 40 be forgotten.^ 
^Tfieiosj^ind being^^repa^cd Ar them, '^no j^ceding rernarhs arc fiii- from* 
* LUt j||* TTliinc^. — Springs aro«i cxhaiH^ig the rcfktivo duties of hua- 
'Jirtle thijljs, but are sources of ! band^ aWlVi^'.^ the3» convey a few 


^{fieiosj^ind being^^repajed Ar them. 

• ia tt j||* Th i nc^. — Springs are* 
‘Jirtle* thijljs, but are sources of 
^'Ub'C^iveis andJaUcs ; a hcJln is §. little 
but 4f governs Ih# course o? a 
jiup ; nailis, sfrcAvs^yins, and pegs are 
things, Jmt huge things could i 


simufelcssons, the ^tu(^y of which will 
go aTj^ng way towaids tlic p*)iuoliou of 
domestic happinvs, • 


could iff Tun AVR’e. — A larrmgc should b"j eoik- 


*^idth 5 rs and SistOl’S. — i*evcry act of dissimijation is a breach 
The chaiacter IV j^ung uicii depen<dl of faith. This should be Vqunlly im- 


uhilIi upon that of the young women 
’ with w’hoin thc.y associate. If tlip 


prcs-icd upon huhhauds and u ives. The 
p(Rvcr of a wife for good or evil is 


l-^tor are cultivated, inlelligont, and . iiicalculahlo. A good wife is to a man 


accomplished, young 'nien will feel thd^ 
requiiemunt that they themselves 
should b#»ui)rijht and gcntleinaijly ; 
IBut if their Jfom'alo fridlids aro frivo- 
lous and silly, young men willjbe^found 
glissipated and worthless. •A*sist»r( 
^s th# best guardian of her brother s* 
infegi^.y^ Slift is the surest inculcatof 
of faith 11# fcntalft purity and 'tv^h. 
As a daughter, she is the true ligh^ of 
ioitic. ^ The pride of tho father oftenes^ 
centres in ^is sous, but his afll^ction 
is expended on his daugWers. • 
HjAsbaneJ^ and Wives. 
— The Husband. — Tho power «£ a 
►Iijisband to make his udfo happy, or 
the ri3volSc, is quite as gi*at. •A good 
temper, a determination to leave care 
«3 much as possifte at l^s place of bi|f> 
•ness, a dispositiy to avoifl^i&suming 
lordly authonty, 4 u c greatqualifications 
very easily cultivated. A .handaomo 
husoaitd must^bjscome plain sooner or 
later ; ^ lich one may become poor ; a 
talented one i|p.y &nd his abilities under- 
estimated ; but a btlsifiaudP -vuith an 
amiable temper alwa;j^ continues the 
faov, and rarely (|isappoints those who 
test upo^ him. Jf to his gtod temper 
he adds gopd*Scnsc, he wdll^ sure to 
taa&e his Vife^ happy. It is not tlm 
man of sbo«vy qualities who will main 
me wstenco of#us wife pl^sant ; it m 
»he who has common sense adH a go# 


j •#isdom, courage, strength, and cr • 

I durance; a bad one i*#con fusion, 

I weakness, discomfiture, and des]>nir. 

, No conditiiA is hopclqss ^vben the 
I uifo posse-i^s firmness, decision, and 
f economy. There is no oiil^vard pros- 
perity uhich can (jonnieract indo- 
I hmcc, extravagance, and fi)lly at hom<e. 
AjSn delights in ontcjpritjc and in ac- 
nion; he expends much of his moral 
force in conflicts #vith4ho W'Witl^Wlt 
* t(f sustain him he needs a ^ranquil 
mind and a whole hc/lrt. Home ihould 
tl^refore be to him a place of repose hud 
cheerfulness; and under these influ- 
ences his soul renews its strength again, 
and he goes ilitlvwith fresh vigour to 
encounter the labour and trouble of 
the world. But if at home be finds 
no rest, is met with bad temper, and 
unfeeling r(?^roaclfts, fbe Ic^c of hoin(» 
vanishes. *CoQiiSWLd*a luisband’s Q,i‘- 
tention being attentive to him; 

never exact anything, anH you will 
obtain much. Appreciate a husband’s 
att^tions, and bis kindness will nof 
weary. A wife may liavo more sense 
than hc^ husband, but she should not 
appear to know it. The female i haractor 
should, from its earliest formation, be 
moulded to its impoitant duties 
•fr^nd and improver of man. ^bisu 
not sla^ry, it is exalted duty, and will 
rarely lEl to bring it# o^^fewaxd. 
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•TJ J$tich^ a fair £06c{\Nrght^ h 

And phasing Dreanii, and tUtnihers iig/af^ 

* THB CUOSHfiG V^F *THE^ VOJ-SME. 


^Aa Icjf Ly leaf •so day by day, * 

The story of oiir JJife si^ccds fast > 

. Our eyes grow dwn, our locks timi grey; ^ 
Yet Jlemory enshrines l^ie p^st, t 
And ^joaocful yc^ars ntjwiiid tlie Sago 

Who leaves of Wovl^fgood trace beTiiiA; 
WIkjsg virtues giW eacl^ thoughtful Page, 
Adorning Life, as I^eavon designed. 


II. 

Dark fcinposts gathei^’«uni the Soul 
That heeded not a giihling Star, 

Nor watched tlie fn^ex iJlhg Polo 
AVTiich ifoints our Desflnies afar. 

T^roui ov’ry Windbf ifeaven that blows, 
Proiu each bright Orb that shines aboy^ 
From waking IMorn to £v<?^s repose, 
Cojiie|Lcssons of Creatiyo |(>ve^ 


• s HI. 

CouJtT w6 1'^ read, wliefi Life began. 

The "Story that our deeds will frame, 
llow righteously ^afli heart wcald*^iaH, 

To shun the toils of Sin aiirl Shaifie ! 

God for our tluide. Love for oil' Creed, , 

• And Truth our cvcr-constant Friend — 

Then Peace AvouldfcWsti^our daj's indeed, * • 

/.nd « liEfil’ OF E^'^KYTHT2^G,” otfi End I , 
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^iildiioi^’anous : — 

Archery *...* 148 

. Howls r .JlOO 

• Cricket * 95 

• Cc|i><|ucli ^112 

^ <^*uflinf' ...A •. .. 327 i 

GolT • lU 

La Crosse .*. ^ .. ^ 

Quoits 165 

* Kacifiiet f 210« 

Garden eduinga •C77 

Ilox ..\ .. • . 277 

• Tiles ....T..... , ...277^ 

Gardener's calendar for li[.:rcii 1 


Geese, To choose ^ .• 35 

Geese, Doiii»tie IHI 

^ Cfaromiugof \ 

" Blackdog^d • .. 

^inese r. •. 

Jnong Kong ... 191 

^Miilouso ... .• ... 191 

Vshifti Chinese 191 

i Gosliu|fs;il'V fatten ]9o 

• •Eggs of. 1!'0 

Gvns, Artificial * !! 


Geraniums, To jireserve^ 
Germa% paste lor birds .. 

Gilding, To preserve 

Gin cocktail 


JTaye. •. ..• 66 

•T lino 98 

July i:W 

August ...^ f.. .......# f...., 162 

SeptMiibcri?. 19i 

October 226 

November ...^ • ^ 

, December “ 2tM) 

January T 3i2 

^ February M. 354 

Garden smders. To destroy 372 , 

Gargles, aeneral use , 135 

For throat inflamiiuition .f! 155 

For throat mort'^catioii • 1,55 

Seeom^irescnptiuii for 1.55 

For suppuration *. 155 

^[ucil^iilbus I* 155 

Tario^ 155 


UBS, Hbme^ade 30 

Ilepiarks on %61 

Burner^ * .1... 62 

Qat boiler^ #opBervatory ....^ 381 


Forces scaring 9 

• Cordial . ...a * 13\ 

Beer, TO make , 163 

Powders 15t} 

Gingerbread, Best 275 

^ Finger .. . * ..27.5 

Glaas, Slivering for .. ... 25 

Sizing for 25 

To mend 55 

Globes, To clean . ..a »... 127 

Gloucester jelly, To make * 155 

Gloves, waah'leuther, To clean (Nr 

Glue for ^twurk « 31.( 

Gnats, Attacks of . . ..r. 119 

GoldflncSes, IJp breed 219 

Glycerine, Notes on 3(i 

Gold-fish, To manage iimlJtreed 275 

Golf, Game of .*. Ill 

Ball r ♦.Ill 

Match 112 

Goose, j).'o boil 41 

To roast >ak... 3'< 

Green » 3* 

Goose pic, ChnslmuR 29t 

Gooseberry fool ....T Itt3 

Jam, Green ft . ... 131 

Red ... 139 

White 131 

Marmalade 16;t 

Goulard water, Supei lor 29s 

Grafting, Uinta on .367 

Grape jdlv. To make 132 

Wnft.‘ .• ♦ 

Grapes, To keer^.^ 223. 

Orates, To biirmsh 127 

I Gnuar, A rich brown 25'<i 

! ^hite ..*. 259 


Grayling, To catch 
Grazing for cows .. 


I7r«6lli^ lui 

* Grease from steps and passage.^, To reniiTi e 6 4 

From carpets, To remove 2.(1 

Stains in wall papers. To remove .... 2<K» 

OrelBe, To clean 216 

Green figs, To preaerve ..^ 133 

Grill, To make ft 3Hl 

Groceries, Hints o3 a 99 


•1 Ground nee pudding #.f.. 293 


Gudgeon, To catch . 
G^s, To preserve . 









A PaGB 

nqi Arabic emulsion “ la2 

Quinea-fowl • 

Gold, To redress 3^ 

•To cooka 3 a 


To keep m • 3ti 

• • To lard. 313 

To stuff A .JW43 

Guinea-pig 217 

Gutta-pencha, Whito A.A V^9 

Gymnastics f 4(0 

For womei^ 4|40 

•H • , 

Haddocks, To boil 40 

To fry ... . 69 

Haggis, ^)tuli, Gcpei-al n marks . 

• fionlr • 


To cook 
Hair, the, To treat .. .. 
Brushes, 'io clean 


27:^1 

273 

:U7 

2i6 


To remove scurf • 317 


Preparations /or 


H5 

Washes for 317 

Ham toast 11 

To boil *. JO 

Hands, To beautify 27 

To remove stains from . 

New mixture ^r 

llofInoBs of, To cure 

Hares, To choose 

Nutritious 'Qualities of .... 


To roast 

To slew 

To stew a second lime 
Harmonium, Huffs ou the .. 

Cost of..#. .• 

Music for M 

To purchase 143 

Harraouium, hautbois, harp .^...219 

Harnesa^ To pr eserve 88 

Harrog»e,*Mtes ou •.... *■. 208 

Harvest bug, jtemedy for 200 

Harvest moon. The (PortVy) 161 

Hashes a#d Minces, iloiuarks on 2.)S 

Hastiiigs, Notes on 158 

a ats. To remove grease from 25 

ay fever. Cure for 181 

Heaths, To ko^ and preserve^.....* 253 

H^lensbargh, ffrotea ou 178 

Hemlock, a poison 267 

Henbane, a poison 267 

Hen with chickens. Feeding of 91 

Herbs, To dry .* 223 

HintsHo young ladies 386 

^Holidays, and where to sikimi lUem 

English Watering-Places V 

, iJdborough c l.'i? 

filaokpool 160 

Bournemouth 159 

' Bridlington 157 

Brighton 159 

Broadstairs 153 

Clevedon ^60 

Cowes 169 

Cromer 157 

D«wr*?. i 158 

Eastbourne 158 

Filey 357 


I^UolidayB, cauh 

Fle^wooa .. . jf. J6i’) 

I Uaiwnigs * A •lifJ ( 

ddfrauiimbe 

•Isle of Wight f . . 

liowesloft^ • ^ 

Margatis .• . * 

• Peu/.ance 

^ . 4 

Hyde , •.„. 

G^doffn r.. 

Scarborough .ff 

ShanKlin 

^ Southend 

^ Soutlii>ea .. 

Suulhwold 

St. Leonards • 

IVmninuuLli 

T^pBiy ....ff 

Tvnentonlh 

• W esionrSupL r-M are 

Vfeymoulh 

Whitby 

W orth:ag 

IriiKi Watering-Places 

Bray 

sBundorati 
•HolywooJ . 

How 111 

Kilkeo 

Kiiigbtowu .. 

Queeubtoi^u 
ItosHtrcIvor . 

^Tamore 

*Warrenpoint 

So8tlish Watering'Pluecs . — 

Arda.'»san *. 

^ Dunoon « 

* Innullan 

Helensburgh .. i78 

Ale of Man 179 

^Jjargs 179 

Millport 179 

Nairn < \ 175? 

NortlWBerwick 178 

Oban 178 

Uothesay i *4 178 

St. Aifdrevtii * 197 

Welsh Watering-Places — 

Abergele * » .. 

Audi') stw'i^ ^ .T ^ . ... 

Llandudno ? 

Kbyl .A 

Swimviiy * 

English Mmcrol Spas ^ 

Ben Bhydding 21^ 

Buxton ^ ^ 208 

* Cheltenham c u., 208 

Clifton ...^ 208 

HarrowgaU •. 208 

Leamington jC 206 

Malvern c k 4^ 

Matlock . <. • • 208 

Tunbridge Wdlls jq.. 2Q8 

Scottish Mmeral Spas e 

KiBg^ater t... 210 

Bridge of Allan a 206 

Moflat 2^ 
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177 
177 
177 
177 

. 207 


fiid^x, ^ 


Ho^ A^^oulinued ) — _ % 

rilKeafftlVi^r Brid^oflftrn,.. 

i JS^ruflipolIor f 

lfolywt|f?cl, Notes on 

Ji(»niQ*4)foorationR. Hints on 

► ,* f^‘pal eoin ani ciA . . . ^ ^ 

• Hropj^nio . .TW. .... A 

F^^Ser^crron^fc 

* Fr^work carving... 

l*ccmPi?To imitate . 

• :do.K'llinf;in?lay .* ....f..... 

, Rl.f]p%»n leaves • 

Spni)' v#>rk ...• •. 

_'^Vax flowops, T<ftnako 

w V\ M<j<1 . 

Homc^nado wines •. 

'>f tJL=#?Tli0 

^)rseAdieh saueo J . 

■Lluteli-potch, Winter ...... . % ; 

^ Suiiiinfr 

•l^tbaih.Tho 

House, HuildiffU cP*. 

('lionsint; of 

l^iirrnshni'; of 

I’urehiisiii{; of . 

Terants, Hints to 

To Ivocp cool in PU^TiKU ^ . 
Housekeepers, Maxitu'Tfor yoiuip; .. 
Uou 'emaid, Maxima for a .. ,. 
Houlli*Pfotes {ill 


.199* 


iti^unid, Choice of . ..• 

K^^iand atW wile. Law of . 

JTu^iands and wi\ea u • 

The hu^l .and . ... * . 

•Tho wito 

Ujt einihs, 'VW culU\alo . 

# SS03 

Ill pots ^ ... 
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. 210 
,.•177 
..•223 
. 222 
.. 2;^i; 
... 38<> 

.. 301 
,. 2H 
^ 27!) 

.. :n5 
.. 21.3 
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.... 15)0 
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in 

•. 103 
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•.* 2 

.. . 2 
. . 4;\ 

# 2 

. 3 

. .ri05J 

... 310 
177 
... 7 

•10 
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1 

leo, A fc\#word9 on 

Machines 

To preserve • 

U.se of, iiynrdieino .... 
rWand iriossTf’oy ... . 
lifracomhe, Notes on . . .. 

ludipeslion, Geiicriil ruimyks . 

Cnf c fiir . • 

lun^llan and Duivnui, >Notes on 

iiitants’ food^D 

Adilitional fnml ... 

iS'ilir^whea Woiir ... r . . 
Choiieof wet-iiiipse , 
Condeii'^ed nilllc.... • . 

(’rnv’s milk ■* . 

jM<>I her’%t#llr 

^lltasona for other aUiAcnJfi 

^Siihstihites for niilk_ 

Tnfectious niseas'’.! ... ^ . ^ .. 

IntVi-lMiii, Causes of ? • 

"^I'erial pre-ers.sisT^* siyamh^ . 

^ To orevMit ^ 

Inrii-i.ii.S Gciicial remaiks^ . . 

(.^lusuba ..• ^ 

1 Deumlcmit % 

• •roi#\i.ir^l»a! k 

Spiir^i 4 

Tonie ...^ * 

ii4r stoioa, TcXrgmove .. 
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Inks, Best blaek ^ 

Diluted atilphuric acid 

Imlian 

^ Scarlet • 

S^njiatlienc 

lunOTtMtliPii, Notes on r. 

In^^, To destn^ by finni;;alio!i 

liiseep:, i^vaifps of, To slop 

Iii|tiriinee, i'cfttOtlice 

liA’iiids, Cookpry for : — 

• A groat restoralivo «. 

Arrowroot icily . ..^. . 

Arrawroot pudding 

Baripy creiini 

Heel tea • f . 

• Bread panada t. ^ . 

BAuid pudding 

Biolli of ^pf, iiinllon, uiid leal 

, Cults loot l)«otli •... 

C»inj.;Ifen, or lii^h iiu)'«s jelly 

Cliiet cii bnith 

Ch.eken jelly 

I Cliirkfii panada . . 

Egg draught . 

Egg mixlure 

Gloucester jelly 

Iceland moss jel'^ . « 

Ininghiss bltincinaiige ...^ 

liielng's cssenee for making boef t 

Light^our ]>ud(ling •. 

Meat panada ,p 

:Mu11e4og{^ 

Mutton br«)tli ... 

TorK jolly 

Porter jelly ...V. . 

1 Klee bhmcmaugn .. .• . .. . 

lltcp milk 

Sngj^ milk 

Muinkjrlly.. . . .. 

T.ifooca .10(1 c™ilhvCT' jelly 

Tapioea jelly a... • 

Tipioea piulditiff ... 

Veal brut it .... • 

Veal sherbet ... 

Iiivalids, DrmI 'or:-— 

j\])ple water 

AildieiXl a<w>s’ and gnats 'Ailk 
Arlilicial inUk, As.ses', No.Z .. 

Balm and inuil tea 

Cilr.'ite ol irii gilesia 

v.ijif r 

, a>l%i’ ilrink n^riptnal) 

. 

liyatmTCa ^ 
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l^-j>brrry vinegar 
jT'iie.n w.i^r 


tier 

Saline Jf'monailo 
'' Seidlil* p'lader 1 

• T..niariiid water 

Toast i».iter 
W hov, h“mon . 

/ ifiil 

Nitre 

Two milk .... 

'White wiimA 

•I O tl. Law of 

Iron wire bins . 

Iro^nuuld Irom linen, To rcicoTO 
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t. Indlx . 


TflihfrlasB blaii(»nfinfv« 216 

Isle of Man, Notes on *: 179 

Notes on M... 1(^9 

Ivorv ornaffieuts. To clean 251 

^o stain 251 

J ' » ^ 

Jam, cherry, To make T , 1*12 

Currant .'...V ^-aSl 

Guoscborry, Green r. i31 

Ked 1131 

White ....j 131 

HHSpberry .....j 131 

‘Stniwberrv 131 

Diiii)()on 132 

Janiiiiry, Mont'iof ^... 331 

JapHnese lacquer work. To imMnte 211 

^ Article to, bo adorned ... .“. 211 

Leaves for, To gather it 11 

To prepare ..... 2-11 

Tarnish for .'. 211 

Jellies, Vi uit, To make 132 

Apple 132 

Cheiry 132 

Currant 132 

Grape 1.32 

Jellict., Sweet .* 355 


PAQ* ^Knitting. l&>i/tB on (continue'^ 


Arrowroot" 


liia 


Calves' feet 35.5 

Claret .35.5 

Gelatine *. 355 

Gloucester * . .• 1.55 

Orange 3.55 

Pork 1.56 

Port wine 355 

'3ago 3.55 

Shank 156 

Jet, To clean 93 

JulienWe,„°^;ip 5 la . , 227 

July, Month of 129 

June, Monttof 87 

- K 

Kaffee kanne. The 276 

Kidney beans. To boil 71 

Kid gloves. To clean 26 

Js.ilkee,Noter7n 177 

King cup. To make 102 

Kiugstown, Notes on .... 177 

Kitchrn, The, its fittings and furniture... 41 

Boiler, The 6 

American ki*3hener T. 41 

Leamington kitcheqrr - ii... 41 

Slow combustion bt^er 42 

Warren’s, Capfc., cooking oppnrui p 42 

Dresser 4^1 

Dutch oven 43 

'Floors, Covering for 42 

Kitchen Spice 46 

Knife handles. To fasten 32 

■harj^ners 32 

Knives, To clean: the Kuile cleaning- 

machine ...* 124 

Knitting, Hints on 2t>6 

In)plt*nentJ fbr 206 

Vt-ms used in* 206 

To make a stitch 206 

Plain knitting 200 


<T .. 


Puling.. , 

To east off 

^o join 

^ To decrease 

** A cloud." To k jit .. 

' ^ Antimacassar, To knit. . 

Khitting machines 

LacSUhTo l-ash * 

La crosse, Gni^e tfC ^ , 

Lacquered articles. To 
^cqiier, Japanese, To imitate^ 

liaina dress, To wgsh 

Lamb, To choose 

Nutritions qiialitior of .. 

I^g of. To boil ” 

jB i o steti 

To roast *. 

■* Chops,* To fry 

Lamy., Now safoiY 

Lamps and oiia. General n'niurks .., 

Moderator 

Vassage 

Queen's 

Oils, Besi 

L6wn, The 

Mower, The Arehimedea” .. . 

Llandudno, Notes on 

Largs, Notes on ..! 

Laws and Acts, Various 

Accor..mbdatiou bills 

r. Annuities ’ 

Assignments 

^Attachments, Lord Ma^or.'.' .. .. 

Barkers’ cheques 

/i Bankriii tcy, new law of 

Bi'\s ol Exchange 

Bills of Bale 

Cash and Credit .*. 

-<» Breach of trust by trustees 

Husband and Wife 

lOU 

LibcL 

Life Insurance, new law of 

Life and Fire 'asurance .. 

Making t Will T. 

Marriage 

Married Womens propeit;., new Act 

Master a .d JVppreniice 

Master and Servant 

Mortgage 
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. 29H 
: 2ki7. 
. 207 
. 203 
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Nuif.n«j*C8 
Parish law . 


Partnership 

Kcceipt stamps 

ItoDt in England 

Sco.tlaisj 

Savings Banks 

Post Office 

Insurance 

Stamp Act, 7*ew law ot* 

Leomiugton, NA^^s on 

Lemon rind 

Cream 

«• f: istard 

Btineycomb " 

Solid 
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2t 

'M 

I2(i 
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•J 

69 

21 

201 

201 

202 

202 

2l)-2 

1!;> 

165 

177 

’79 

46 

220 

•239 

•219 

i2i 

17 

12.3 

46 

2't9 

239 

46 

loa 

72 

37.5 
13t 
106 
106 
351 
131 

72 

179 

325 

325 

18») 

..MO 

26.5 
266 
202 
203 
20: 
356 
209. 

46 

355 

356 
356 
SJ6 



j Lcd%^ ^ 

. Spon(;e%...- . ..< 

’ iy«t<* • # 

|i ? WhfV 

Pif^ng, IVrmanent .. 

"Puddint; Jk 

• Suet • 

iLernon^r®. ^ 

Lc^nonl? to pfeacrv^ 

pLemonH«flaA»liit% .. 

Acffers, Addro^M^of .... .t . 

L»lv. l, La\^^f , . . 

L*ohi;;'s extract of :)srnf « 
Life and fire insuran**, f a.\ r»f . 

ir*l’o8t OtSf* .. . 

Life inviranec. New law ofa.. 

Artitii|^ 

dfmlvSU# snrcjff^T .. 

i^Jjftade ail lait ..^ ^ 

Disie jmce^Jui*«)ii*s . 

■ Chlonno of . .. 

Linen, bed anditaliHlk To wash 
Hody, To w/fsli .. . 

Liniments 

Ammonia 

Stimulatinf* 

"Liquid, to remove preasie apoi^ 
Liquids, Advice on . ^ • 

Lillie things 

LohsteitftTo cl.^oso 

Salad, To inaKo . .. p. 

LoVj^s , % . ^ 

Aluifi water . . i 

Anodyne 

SAstriiigont 

« ^'ilnc floid 

Lqfi'i'staft, Notes on 

LurehooW, Hints on 

Cake tor children 

Ljtham, Notes on 


Macaroni and veal pie... • .«.. 

Timbale 

M%ce » f 

Demanded a hearing • 

Mackerel, Fresh 

' TiHrj .* .. , 

Maliogani’.^New cement tor . • .... 

To extract i^k from 

Maids of hondltr ^ 

Maize, To cultive'jfc . . .. a. ’.. . ., 

To grt% in open ground 

Malt liquors, To bottle . 
Malvern, Notes on •.. . .1 ..i 

Ma^s, Varnish 

Marmalade, .Apricot ... 

Vlooscbcrry 

Orange* A 


Quince 16.J 

Hed currant 1«3 

Marjoram, To drv .?.. . * 223 

iSarl.le, To rcmr.W smoko stinna from ... 288 

Marcl* Month J 1 

March violet* (/’oefr;^) 1 

Masketi|g. Hints on 84 

Margate7Not%s on l.W 

Marriage* Law of • 

Vnrrow pattie| 324 




356 ' ' Marrow Pomade .* 

.. 77 Marrow, Veg^at'le, To cull ivw^c 
... 77 Mamed women, Property o*', m*\v 1. 
..^93 MAirkitV^-ink, To remove ^ 

... S23 MarhU^ehimneip-pieeeSid'o cl»* ni 
... 29ik Mnstiv and iipprentice, Law o* 

.. 3^1^ ^ Ma^r and servant Law of .. 

.. 133 Maici. ‘a. Advice on 

.. 118 Matonuls tor wihroidery 

^221 Maf^cW, Notes on 

.* 72 M^, sheepskin, To clean 

.. 61 •'I’o prepare the aheepsK in ^ir 

i:U Mav-dny (/Wr^ ...... 

2# May, MAith of 
... 375 Mu,> onnai so sauce . . ^ a 

.. 30 Mead, To maUe . .. . . g 

... 102 Meat 1 * "eason m March .• 

►.. li»2 April ... f 

*.269 May » . 

.. Si^ •Juno..#... 

^J26 July P 

.. 125 August .• 

.. 117 SepI ember 

..*117 • October 

.. 117 November 

. ^26 December . 

... Jll * Junuary 

387 February * 

. 35 Meat, To choose f. . 

... l'V2 rioilmg. Observations on 

2'>.S To botPiii a clolh ... ... ...?. 

. 298 To boil slowly 

• W8 Fresh, TO bfill 

. Time allowed to boll . .. 

.,^98 Toskmi .... t . 

.. 157 ^Meat punada .. , , 

.. 172 ’^Melons, To preserio .. 

... 27*/ Memory, Aids to 

... ICO Metronotne, The 

• Mildew, To remo'w... . ^ 

* *Milk, asses' or goats’, Aitillcial . . 

... Sol K MltlicnSI 1 ....« ... 

. 201 Milk, Hints on .... . . .. 

.. J5 a Quantity of 

.. 8 Skimmed 

. 6't Treatment of , .. 

. . 69 Millport, Nates on 

. 27 Minces, Itemarl* on • . , 

. 28 I’o serve 

p.* 325 Mutton or beef 

... 37 1 Pics, To in.ake 

... 373 Coll<^9S, ScoUj^ 

... 232 Mineinjr miichines * 

».. 208 Mint jifiep, l o i 
.. Mint, To dry. 

. 103 Mirr#8, To clean ... 

. 16J Mineral P])as, Anglishund ^'c<ltli‘^h 

. . lOf^ •Allied fruit Winn 


filatures, Medical 

Cordial 

For lever 

^r gout and rhcuiM.iti m 

'ronic 

Modelling in clay ... ^ * 

Masks, to copy ., 

^Moil'ut, Notes on .t * 

Moonshine s . . 

Alortgage, Law of. 
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Moaelle cup, To make 150 

Moths, To destroy 77 

:Moiitf>,The ^.lU 

• ^Icoratian of ^ 15f 

M^cilaf^e, or liquid gifin ••••V 

, Mulberry wine, To mako ^|.198 

Mulligatawny soup r. 

Mumps, Oanse and cure of r .. 155 

Music and musical instrumoii.sj^untson 

Pianoforte, The ohoioe of . . , SfL 

Advice^n the three years* system <91 

Practising t){o ^ 81 

Preserving and tuning «... 81 

Other musical instruments 82 

Biugiue. Umfs on 128 

Cnbice af a-teacher 128*^ 

Practice of singing *.128 

Is singing injurious ...«• 128 

Grand piano. The m ^ 180 

Practice of ^ 188 

Copying of 189 

Uarmnnium, the, Uinta on 141 

Cost of 143 

Music for 142 

Pureliasing of 142 

IVliat to practise 188 

• Classical A 218 

Domestic cofcerts 218 

Inslrumenfa for 2t8 

Clarionet, haul hois, bassnqri 249 

Cornet h pi^ons 219 

Flute, harp, guitar, cc^certf na 210 

Orcliostrhm,^Tho 318 

Advice to families on music 219 

Musical hints to mammas 900 

Mamma and hot boys 901 

Bupplv of songs 218 

Binging « . 901 

Wiat jn“fniraonta ahoij]il boys learn? 901 
When sTiould givlf begin music ? . . 900 

Mushroqrns, few words on 239 

To bake 


A 


- ^ ^ i'AOB 

Muriaii^cid gas .... 1 . . . .' 70‘ 

Mussel, we, as a poison ..!. ^201' 

f N ' 

Nails in outdoor work 4 ... " .j,. 343' 

fToime, Notes on 179‘ 

Ifdbdles .r.-i C....T. jd.. 2^ 

Needle-threader, New.^..,^ »■ J"* 288 

Needlework Retijarks oii *8 , 

D ’lididg in silk or wor-,teu 188# 

Crochet ........f 317- 

Crochet d tricoter .^f. '. 918 
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■ S^Q HPOk BPOK S. 

• ThejNCE a»d^iLBERT Series of ^uopiiBc^Ka arebv far the 
ati4 Popular in t1ie|World^«Tiie g|R!9^as now 
f.eiMe4ne!irly ^ A* 

FJVEf Ht^NE^RED THOqSAND COPIES, 

1 in di is h J I Av/. ••; ' ; - * 


j^fvermegu'ms, 

V ~ 




• - jfoilfpAlNINO JTBRY \ - 

COPIOUS ^SCJciCES OP •TIIP .CffSTOMS, IkfANNRRfl, DRESS, ARTS, 
&c., OF THE DIFPEUENT PERIODS. ‘ 


Sixtli edition, rcvipcd and en^rgedl with a new Map of Eng^land and 
Wales, new Map of the British Isles, Map of England under the 
Romans, €f^ei9(ah)gR‘al Chsirt, and a complete Chronological 
^pdex, from d,c. 1116 to a.d! 186i>. Cromi 8vo., half-lfound, 3s.*6d. 
Rotes and ftueriea.^'* Tlie s^po of upwards of 380,000 copies o^ the Outlines 
Uistorff has induced the authors to J)>repaiv an ejLtctfdcd edition, 
forVso not only in funiilieS, Ifut in liighor bchooU an^ universities ; the result 
is • most useful and comprehonsi^otiook.’* * 

d)r. Daniel, in tho Mining Revi%w.«-**lt is with sincere pimsura that wo 
i^ntul^ to^ rocommciid tins ivtrriirubl^ written work. Tho*tnirrativo q^ns 
pleasingly on, besprinkled svith exceUpnt refloctious, and without the omission 
of ono important principle or ^nfc.*^ • 

^y. ftr. Bivgess, in the GltricalsJonrBal.— “ It is Burp#.dnf wliat ajff^*ount 
of information is co^ppressc^into tJifk volifine, not in a dry and mcr^cat#loguo 
form, but in a stylo interesting and clear.” * ^ 

^Rev. Dr.Tifopbell, in the Standard. — '* We are bigl^y gratified at pos- 

sessing such a digest. It is the most satisfactory thing of the sort in existence. 
Welieei^ not state h(^ very (jprdiully we commend the volume, which for ful- 
ness suggests the charactR* of an historical cvciopicdiifr’ * 

'Xjidiiiids Jhn/c JLsUry 

Bf the «ev. .CHARLES KOGEBS* ;DL.j5., 

Aatfior of ** Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy,'* Ac., Ac. 

VVith Map of Patestine. Fifth Thousand, seifed. Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Pnhlisners* Girc]Utr.-«>" An adminible text-book fur schools, specially for 
the Sabbath schom, wher^ such instrucuon is of great importance/' * 

» Perthshire Adv^iser. — *' Accurate, simple, comprehensive, and cheap.” 

Sigrder Adg&tjsor.— A neatly got-up vol^o, and specially adaptedT for the 
iustructioB of the yodfilg^n the leading facts of Bible history^* * 

-• W. KENT A CO., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW, RONDQN, E.C.; 

ABD ftVBBT BOQiKBBLLXB IN OtlEA* ^ITAIN AND 1BBLAND,|1HE doLDXftBS, 
* AND TUB VNITBD BTAIES. * * 
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• TIJoJiwe a»cW>rLBEBT Serie^of #iSiiopL^Bot)KS are^ far 

a!i(l ift^st Popular in the/World^sTlie G^ll^has i 
i;jef!fehe4 nearly • W %• 

FJVEf HttNEJRED THOUSAND COPIES. 

* • / / /* . 


the 

now 


finc^lish^I ( IS lO: ■ 1 


CO^rAlNlNQ jrBBY w - 

COPIOUS <SC*PTCES OP -THE .CUSTOMS, rfANNERfl, DRESS, ARTS, 
Ac., OF THE DIFFERENT PERIODS. • 


Sixth edition, revipcd and ^Ith a new Map of England and 

Wales, new Map of the British Isles, Map of England under the 
Homans, #ei^fogical Ch«rt, and a complete Chronological 
^pdcx, from n.c. 1116 to a.d! 1806. Crown 8vo., linlf-lfound, 3s.*6d. 
Rotes and ftueries.y “ The 8i#o of upwards of 380,000 copies ol^tho Outlines 
^•^ng^isk i//v/orv has induced tho authors to J^ii'eparo an e^teildcd edition, 
for\se not only in fumilicl, Ifut in higher sehooU an^ universities ; the result 
is a most useful and cotnprchen.%i/of)ook.** • 

i)r. Danial, in tho Mining Revi%w.^** It is with sincere plmsura that wo 
v«ntu^ to* rocommend this oglnjirably wntfon work. Tho*nnrrativo rj^ns 
pleasingly on, besprinkled ovith exoeUpnt reflections, and without tho omission 
of one important principle or • 

Rev. Ar. Bi^rgoss, in the GlaricalaTonnal. — “ It is surpassing what aiflfmount 
of information is co^prcssec^into thl^ volitine, not in a dry and merw catalogue 
form, but in a stylo interesting and clear.” * ^ 

^Bev. Dr.Tiftnpbell, in the B^^tisli Standard. — We are higl^y gratified at pos- 
sessing such a digest. It is the most satisfactory thing of the sort in existence. 
WotiL'Ci^not state h<^ very qprdiully we coininendl tlio volume, which for ful- 
ness suggests the charactfr of an historical cvclopiedi^’ •» 

'‘ijlMilltiS Ih'hl- 1- 


Bythe'Rev.^JiAKLES KOGERhl 

A«tflor of “ Christian Heroes in the Army and Navy,” Ac,, Ac. 

^ith Map of Palestine. Fifth Thousand, 8e#ed, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Pnhlisners* Girc]iltr.-»'* An admirable text-book fur schools, specially for 
the Sabbath school, wher^ nich instruction is of great importance* * 

% Perthshire AdvAtiser. — ** Accurate, simple, comprehensive, and cheap.** 
A^rder Adgert?S0r. ~j^ A neatly got-up volute, and specially adaptocl for the 
instructioH of the yoi^Kn the leading facts of Hible history^* * 

• W. UENT A CO., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW, RONDCIN, |;0.j 

AND <VB11Y BOQN8ELLE& JV OJSfiA# iflllTAIN AND IBBIAND,%1ICS COLtlflES, 
. I AN*I> TUE DNITBD STATES. ' * 
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- (• f^UieS of \ r. ■Ao'lis/ t'*‘l I 

c' Cojl^taining interesting K^nai&B on tAe Manners, Customs, Arts* ux:. . 

By HEWBY M.i^and JAMES** (JjlLBBRT. ‘ 

The 383rd Thousand, Eularg-ed B1[ze of Type and ‘?age^-153 vtry 
^ f§U Pages, 

With a Gcnealogic21^Chart, 9d. s^wed^i ^b* 6d. cloth^ . * 
Notes ahd Queries. — **Wo need only say of this editi(/ii of tiicse useful 
' OutlmoB ' that the book lia^ been the 'O^ghly revised, and, by an imprffr-)d 
form of printing, <<o enlarged ‘Us to give an equivalent of nearly .jdfty pages of 
new matter;*’ i , > *1 

Mair’s iLegister. — ** This bOi:k is a marve' of obeppness, Vfevity, andt 
preliensivencsB ; illdeoi^,- it is surprising ho w 'nuch'^ information cruld hav.j ‘ 
been collated in so small a jompass.'* c 
Court JouilTLah*--** A surprising amount iif information; and no feature of 
interest in any 1 ‘oigu is left unnoticed in its pages ; the dates are uniformly 
correct. We recommend the book^ as rtost accurate and copious in the 
information which it supplies ; the Genealogical Charts too, adds considerably 
to the value of ilie publication.'* *■ * t. ^ v- 

Builder. — “ Much valual4e information in a small compass.** 

Fourth B.6View of tho AthenaDum. — “ We are>glad to see anew.and improved 
edition of a* luce's Outline*^ of English History,* a wbrk which pn its^t-st 
appearance obtained our ajiproval, and has sb’oe'been well received by the 
public." " • ■ y . 

V '• \ \ ^ ^ '( ‘Jff 

u ** 

ON INCE AND GILBERTS ENGfLISH HISTORY. 



« By DAVID MTTRBAY SMITH, . 

. Author of Outlines o&^cottisji Histoiw.” 

Is. sowed, Is. 6d. cloth. ^ 

The English Chatlines and New Questions on tho same can be had 
together, strongly bound in cloth, priqe 2s. 6d. 

( i>/ } /hA'f'i;. 


By DAV.1D MUllEAT SMITJI, ' « 

Author of ** Tales of Chivalry and Rqpanca^" &c^ &o. 

With Map of Scbtland. Third Thousand. Is. sewed, Isf Sd. clotfi. 

Standard. — “ Well arranged Snd pleasantly wzitten,*^and will well susttm 
the reputation of its predecessors." ^ « v * * 

Norfolk Gp^niole. — ** Mr. Smith has done liis 'Work well, and the various 
inoidents of Scottish history are brought together in'a form Admirably adapted 
to invite tho attention of the youthful student and to ^press hft memory." * 
City Press. - 7 ** An immense ambunt of informatioiyih; well arrilnged adS so . 
clearly expreesedy that for the class-room it is decid^y superior toaa^'thiag \ 
of the Jiind that has^'oome \mder our uptioe.*' * ^ 

& CO., S3, FAT£BNO§I^ BOW, LO]toOI« E.a 


j^(^7fr/iscy/uyifs. 
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: • • • _ j5 A 4 y JT' __ jP. j 

\Yi^‘«NotIccs of the Maii&rd^a9tQ|DS»^rts, &o.,^^tlio diSerenU, 

Sy*IIEIi|^f ‘IlfCE, M.l5V“^«^AMES ^GILBERT. 
ThcVC^iAv-firstThousand, Enlarpred ahd Iknpu>ved, wi^^Cap of 
- • • ^rvicOjK^l flawed, ^.j6d. clclff ^ 

•Tirnes.*^" A tot plets^g view of the hidtorj of Franco. The Authors being 
gifted with a phijpsophical mind, the subjecta, though^treatedfin a detached, 
ai^Tar fromfieing treated in o-dry a^ uneiiter^ning manner.*’ • 

^Ctuernsoy .tiail. — ** This Edition has been thoroughly rofised, principal 
iv'Moirts 01 ^le ^rTolution of 1789 ha!a»''9ccn addod^ and tho history is ftought 
_ io tho ripening of the Sue^ Canal.’* * 


By EDWAED WALfOED, Esq., M.A., 

^ of Balllpl College, Oxford. 

Seventh Thouflc^d, Eeviaed ancT Enlarged, and with Maifof Greede. 

•• • le. sqfved, la. 6d. cloth. • 

Iflldqp Eoview.— “ Mr. Walford has compiled ^ valuable Qnd •interesting 
Efistlry of Ancient Greece? li bettor book could»nof^be placed in tho hands 
)f (wyoung student.** * f • 

Eluldor.— 2‘Mr. Walford’s sketch %f Grecian History is exceedingly well done.*' 

if \ ^ . • 


* boge^^ 

^ Hef^Master of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, SouAwark. 

With Map of the Itomaif Empire. Ninth Thousand; Is. sewed, 
^ 9 ^ ^Is. 6d, cloth. 


0/7 !k. , (i,f G I 'ni ra / i\ Uu r. 'U ■; - 

By HENET^INCE, M A^ra^'^MES GILBERT. 

* Tt>*Ttrenty-fKir^ lUiouaand, Is. seired, cloth, 

fejonomist. — “ The ^Outlines of General iiftwledge^ embraces great variety 
>f facts connected wit^ tlm natural scieyedb. Even tho names of all the divisions 
uto which the modl^s nav# classified kWowledgb fill no inconsidemble spate. 
yi this, and more ^han this, is collected in Mr. luce’s * Outlines/ and those 
mt accustomed to the a|t of the autbor*will wonder bow one small head could 
!arrv*oU hOdb biougli®ogether.*’ ^ • 

jAthe|GSUXlL — *' ContamllB remarkable quantity of interestjn^ information.*’ 

\ CO.. FAOjjSiarOBTBB b6w, E.O.. . 
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T ec Miical^ , 

QomprisiDg Physiology, Naturil Phiksophy, Electricity, Ghwyutr^, 
• • lletallirgy, MiJralogy, ^ ^ 

DAVlli^H^piA.T SM1T$,J 

Aulhoj^ ^'iDutlmes of Scottish Histoiy,^^. • 

^ *ls. sewfl^, Is. Gdfclfth. 

• • 

^Ouilii^cs ^jf l^C';rr^hlivi. 

By PSoSsOE WALLAOBh^.A., and JAM^S 
With a Map of ihej^ orld in Hcmisp^ras, an4 Map ft e BrifT^j 


\ 


iSies. The ^iglUh Theiisai^,' Is. IbvFed, Is. Gd. cloth! 
Spectator.-!-** Crammed full of clearly arfanged facts and iiMivIflition.*' 
Economist. — ** Contains a vast amount of information concentrated into s 
very small space. It is, in fact, a^ort af minature M‘Culloch, and incal* 
oulably cheaper.*’ 

,*(y,'V//vA'.'>' oj jI 

•By JOHN BOX and JAMES, GiILbEET, . 

The SecontS T&oiisand. cowed, Is. Gd. cloth. 

, * ,Tlie Key to the Outlines^of Arithmetic, Is. ^ 

JCiOndon Journal. — ** Every work ox^ Arithmetic which simpljfils thi stnalj 
will prove of valuable assistance to the soung ; great pains have been taken tc 
mal^e this work practically useful. Suen elolV;entary works are great boons tc 
the eMlOational dlassv'* • « < ^ ; 
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By JOHN BOi. 

New and^tonlargcd edition, carefully revised'; to which is &dded ai 
interesting Chronological Table of English History from 
B.C. 1116 to A.D^. ^871. ^ 

, B,, JAMES GILBERT. ^ 

Notice.^ A ny of the works in the ** Inob and GIlbbbt Sba^ ” caif be 
sent post free, at the published^ice, to any part of thb United Kingdon^^i 
to the Colonies for Fourpence extra per co^w, on receipt of Btanps to th< 
Editor, 2, l^evonshire Grove, Old Kent itoad, L^doh, 6.7. 

A Specimen Copy of any of the WorJeefn the Series will fta eetg Post Free tc 
any College or Acad^y on application toMe Fuhliekore. < 


ANl>o 


LOIU)ON:«W. K]^T & 00., 23, PATERNOSTER RQWs 

BVBBT I^KBELIBB IN OBBAT^ BB-TA^N JBBLANp, THE COL 

* * AND TUB UNIVED BTaTBB. 


COLOirXES, 


CD’S ^^TENt: C 
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Ae • Best; 

. -t . 

ll^neBafesV 

The mosttileltaly, 

The most Economicxl, 

Fit all Sockets/* ^ 

•» • 

Bemain {Tpright, * 

\ ' 

B«m to the End, 
Iftad^n ^IBizes, 
Made 1« all^nalitles, 
l{ade in Colours. 




FITTIN(r 


FIEiJD’S 


United Sa(vice/’|^ 

“ United Kingdom,” 

** London & Westminster; 

‘‘ York & £vicastft^ 

" Transparent Coney,” 

‘^White Spermaceti,” 

” White Riraffine.” 

• • 

K.B.^AH these Namis an 
Copyright, 

All *bove of yic Finesi 
Quality and most E^cj^aisLic 
^^erfiime. • 


^ * (,1^ 


^ATB«f.020KEKIT CANDLES, 

• f * 

With Patent “ WoM ” En^i fitting alf sigod soclipts. These Candlecmbcing exceed- 
ingly hard and whife, are adapted for Churches, Ball-rooms, and Warm Climates, 
k Sold by all peal^ throughout the ki^dom, and wholesale by 

-3^ C. & J. FIELD, • 

‘'Patent C^d(e 'JiTcvks, Lamletli, Lon^^ 



Sfc article in “BEST OF EVEnY!PHI»G/» page 300 • 

J^TRACTjrom the “FLOKAL WOHLD AND GARDEN GUIDJ!,’* edited 
hu SaiALEY Hibbebd, Eb«., F.R.H.S. u 

VIRGIN CORK, « V 

*'Ifs ^eatost Talue cotisists inslts adaptability for giving a natural rustic "appear- 
ance to the fernery and^fern case, {vithout the ai^yinco Qf fungi and rot wh'^ 
always accompany ih^uso of hark and wood of other tiviis. It canti]M be co^ 
verted into stands for ferns, and al8(^acketa, for banging to t&e vtalls of fernery 

and greenhouse, and may b^ emplo^eiiiugloco of rustic wood or pottery foij^owi^ 
ferns, and also for inierroising with burrs or cock work in eitbef^he in or out-door 
fernery* Ou^^ble coadjutor, Mr. ^ole, hiA one of the ^nds of ^fernery unrler his 
ohargo fitted up with it, and nothing could have a more^ustic appearance ; and a 
number of small plants of the curious ** ElWs Horn " fern, ^latyceriSm alcicornet ' 
fixed to it a short time since, tmvekgrown with remarkaj^ vigour, find are rfow 
spi'cimens of a crai^erable siS/ Cork is decidedly the bej^' iaaterial for blocks upo^ 
which to grow orchids^but itsUpensiveness has hitherto prevented its biing^ne-* 
rally^|aiEoyeJ imthe orchid-houses, but now ^ha&it ran be obtained at a cbea^rato« . 
it will undoubtedly be used in preference to ly^l other Linds of wood/* % 






